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friend the ſugo Bhen; 


ſaid letters contain any matter which will be held action- 
able in the eye of the law. Finally, if you and I ſhould 


come to a right . o declare in verbo ſu- 


and, that, in eaſe of any fuch proſecution, I will take 
the whole upon my own ſhoulders, even guoad fine and 


impriſonment, though I muſt confeſs T ſhould not care to 


undergo flagellation : Tam ad turpitudinem, quam ad ama- 


ritudinem pena fſpeftans.—Secondly, concerning the per- 
ſonal reſentment of Mr. Juftice Liſmahago, I may ſay 


non flocti facio I would not ee, vilipend any Chri- 
t 


ſtian, if peradventure he deſerveth that epithet : Albeit 
I am much ſurpriſed that more care is not taken to ex- 
clude from the commiſſion all fuch vagrant foreigners as 
may be juſtly ſuſpected of diſaffection to our happy con- 
ſtitution in 3 and ſtate.— God forbid that I ih 


Liſmahago is no better than a Jeſuit in diſguiſe ; bu this 
Ot, bo} og ad be Oe | 
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| I thould 
be ſo uncharitable, as to affirm poſitively that the ſaid 
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1 will affert and maintain zatic viribus, that, from the day 


he qualified, he has never been once ſeen intro templi pu- 


 rietes, chat is to ſay, within the pariſtr church. 


Thirdly, with reſpect to what paſſed at Mr. Kendal's 
fable, when the faid Liſmahago was ſo brutal in his re- 


prehenſions, I muſt inform you, my good Sir, that I was 


obliged to retire, not by fear ibn, from his minato 
hog: teak which, as „ not a — 
bur from the ſudden effect produced by a barbe!'s row, 
which I had eaten at dinner, not knowing. that. the | aid 
row is at certain ſeaſons violently e as Galen, oh | 
ſerveth in his chapter ig Ne. 1 
Fourthly, and laſtly, with reference. to the manner in 
which I got poſſeſſion of the Letters, i is A circumſtance 
which concerns my own conſcience only: Sufficeth it to 
fay, I have fully fatisfied the parties in - whoſe cuſtody 
they were; and, by this time, I hope I have alſo. 1 — 


fied you in ſuch ways, that the laſt hand anne put to 


our agreement, and the work * * 1 


es; In which hope! 1 reſt, on i weed 1 
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g you in great city towards All-hallow-tide 
I n b be * to treat with you concerning a 
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5 * parcel of MS. 5 of a certain clergyman deceaſed ; 


a cake of the right leaven for e of the 
public. fegen its Se. Tg is 6 
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4 VE! r — poſt, ne 
treat with you for the MS. which I have delivered to 
your friend Mr. Bhen; but can 1 
th poſed. Thoſe things are fo uncertain— 
have been a lofer by the works 
| 192 the age —I could mention 
culars, and name names; but dort chooſe it The taſte 
of the town is ſo chan Then there have been ſo 
many ſetters upon ene publiſned— What between 
Ime 8, Sh: 55. Derrick's, Hickneſs 8, Baltimore's, and 
Baretti's, together with Shandy's Sentimental Travels, the 
public ſeems to be cloyed _ that kind of entertain- 
metit=Nevertheleſs, I will, if you pleaſe, run the riſk 
of printing and publiſhing, and you ſhall have half the 
profits of the . need not take the trouble 
to bring up your ſermons on my account — Nobody reads 
1 bis "Methodiſts and Difſenters—Befides, for my 

—— 3 ger to 5 W 
| two perſons, udgment depend upon 
in theſe matters, are out of the wiy ; Arr te? **. 
carpenter of a man of war; and ee been filly 
enough to abſcond, in order to avoid a proſecution — = 
blaſphemny-—Im 2 2 great loſer by his going off— He has 
left a manual of devotion half finiſhed on my hands, af- 
ter having received money for the whole copy-—He was 
the ſoundeſt divine, and had the moſt orthodox pen of 

all my people; and I never knew his judgment fail, but 
in flying from his bread and butter on this occaſion. 

By owning you was not put in bodily fear by Liſma- 
hago, you preclude yourſelf from the fit of a good 
plea, over and above the advantage of binding him over. 

In the late war, I inſerted in my evening paper, a para- 

graph that came by the poſt, reflecting upon the beha- 

viour of a certain regiment in battle, An officer of ſaid 

regiment came to my ſhop, and, in the preſence of my 

wife and Journeymany threatened to cut off my ears 
+ EM 


— 


| 3 

As I exhibited marks of bodily fear more ways than one, 
to the conviction of the byſtanders, I bound him over; 

my action lay, and I recovered. As for flagellation, 

have nothing to fear, arid nothing to hope on that head-- 

There has been but one printer flogged at the cart-tail theſe 
thirty years, that was Charles Watſon ; and he aſſured me 

it was no more than a flea-bite. C-—— S——— has been 


| threatened ſeveral times by the Houſe of ; but it 


came to nothing, If an information ſhould be moved for, 
and granted againſt * as the editor of theſe letters, 
I hope you will have honeſty and wit enough to appear 
and take your-trial---If you ſhould be ſentenced to the 
pillory, your fortune is made---As times go, that's a ſure 
ſtep to honour and preferment. I ſhall think myſelf happy 
WE 0s lend you a lift; and am, very ſincerely, . 


233 | | Yours, Cs ain 
London, Aug. 10.  Hanay Davis. 


Pleaſe my kind ſervice to your neighbour, my couſin Ma- 
doc. I have ſent an almanack and ng Ar wer ey di- 
rected for him at Mr. Sutton's, bookſeller in Glou- 

ceſter, carriage paid, which he will pleaſe to accept as 


a {mall token of my regard. My wife, who is very 


fond of toaſted cheeſe, preſents her compliments to 
him, and begs to know if there's any of that kind 
which he was ſo good as to ſend us laſt Chriſtmas, to 


be ſold in London ; e 
* 


you 
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HU HRT CLINKER.. 


To DR. LEWIs. 


DocrtoR, 


Ta pills are good for nothing I might as well ſwallow 
ſnow- balls to cool my reins—1 have told you over and 
over, how hard I am to move; and, at this time of day, 
Lought to know ſomething . my own conſtitution. Why 
will you be ſo poſitive ? Prices ſend me another pre- 
ſcription—l am as lame, and as much tortured in all my 
limbs, as if Mas broke upon the wheel: Indeed, I am 
_ equally diftrefſed in mind and body—As if I had not 
plagues enough of my own, thoſe children of my ſiſter 
are left me for a perpetual ſource of vexation What buſi- 
neſs have people to get children to plague their neigh- 
bours ? A ridiculous incident that happened yeſterday to 

my niece Liddy,. has diſordered me in ſuch a manner, 
that I expeCt to be laid up with another fit of the gout 
—Perhaps I may explain myſelf in my next. I ſhall ſet 
out to-morrow morning for the Hot Well at Briſtol, 
where I am afraid I ſhall ſtay longer than I could wiſh. 
On the receipt of this, ſend Williams thither with my 
ſaddle-horſe and the demi-pique. Tell Barns to threſh out 
the two old ricks, and ſend the corn to market, and ſell 
Xt 7 poor at a ſhilling a LW market price. 

ol. VI. Nt 
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A have received a fnive 


„ ux EXPEDITION OF 


- 


to make a public ſubmiſſion, and pay coſts, I want none 
of his ſubmiſſions z neither will I pocket any of his mo- 
ney—The fellow is a bad neighbour, and I defire to have 
nothing to do with him; But as he is purſe- proud, he 
ſhall pay for his inſolence: Let him give five pounds to 


the . of the pariſh, and Tl withdraw my action; and 
in 


e mean time you may tell * to ſtop proceedings. 
— Let Morgan's widow have the derney cow, and forty 
ſhillings to clothe her children: But don't ſay a ſyllable of 
the matter to any living ſoul—PFll-make her pay when ſhe 
is able. I-defire you will) lock up all my drawers; and 
keep the keys till meeting; and be ſure you take the iron 
cheſt with my papers into your own cuſtody—PForgive all 


Dear Lewis, ; 
8 Tour affectionate 
8 * 5 
Ho 1 | | 


To Mus. Gwerime, Houſekeeper at Brambletonhall, 
MAS. Gurus, = CE ens © what 
Wann this cums to hand, be ſure to pack up in the 


trunk male that ſtands in my cloſet, to be ſent me in the 


Briſtol waggon, without loſs of time, the following arti- 
cles, viz. my roſe-collard neglejay, with green robins, my 
— 0 — _ my black velyet fuit, with ae e 
my bloo quilted petticot, my green manteel, my 
laced apron, my French e Menklin head and lap- 
py and the Jitel box with my jowls. Williams may 
ing over my bum- daffee, and the viol with the eaſings 
of Dr. Hill's dock-water, and Chowder's lackſitiff. The 
poor creature has been terribly conſtuprated ever ſince we 
leſt huom. Pray take particular care of the houſe while 
the family is abſent. Let there be a fire conſtantly kept 
in my brother's chamber and mine. The maids, having 


nothing to do, may be fat a- ſpinning. I defire you'll clap 


1 
* x 


_ a pad-luck on the windſeller, and let none of the men 


Si 
- ” > 4 2 * . 
; * 
p | I * 
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efore dark. The gardnir and the 
with the blunderbuſs and the great dog; and I hope gue 
uſſy, 


have a watchful eye over the maids. I know that | 
ary Jones, loves to be rumping with the men. Let me 


now if Alderney's calf be ſould yet, and what he fought 


Af the ould gooſe be — and if the cobler has cut 


Dicky, and how the pore anemil bore the operation. 
No . VVV 
Ghlar, April Thurs Baatz. 
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N Mas. Marr Jovrs, at Brambletonhall, 


| Dian Motry, 


Heavins this importunity, .I ſend my love to Lyon and 


Saul, being in _ od health, and hoping to heer the ſame 
from you; and that you and Saul will take my poor kit- 
ten to bed with you this cold weather. We have been all 
in a fad taking here at Gloſtar—Miſs Liddy had like to 
have run away with a player-man, and young maſter and 
he would adone themſelves a miſchief ; fe the ſquire ap- 
— to the mare, and they were bound orer.—-Miſtrels 
bid me not ſpeak a word of the matter to any Chriſtian 
ſoul— no more 1 ſhall; for, we ſervints ſhould ſee all, 


and fay nothing Hut, what was worſe than all this, 


Chowder has had the misfortune to be worried by a butch- 
er's dog, and came home in a terrible pickle—Miſtriſs 
was taken with the aſteriſks, but they ſoon went off. The 
doctor was ſent for to Chowder, and he ſubſcribed. a re- 


| pofitory, which did Him great ſervice thank God g he's 
now in a fair Way to do well—pra ' take care of my bo x 


and the pillyber, and pat them under your own bed ; for, 
I do ſuppoſe, Madam Gwyllim will be a prying into my 
ſecrets, now my back is turned. John Thomas is in good 
health, but fulky, The ſquire gave away an ould coat 
to a poor man; and John Pays af how tis robbing him of 


his parquiſites. I told him, by his — he was to 
2 


4 — © , THE EXPEDITION OF : 

no vails : but he ſays as how there's a difference 
betwixt vails and parquiſites ; - and ſo there is for ſartain. 
We are all going to the Hot Well, where 1 ſhall drink 
your health in a glaſs of water, being 
| Dear Moll | 


Cher, dpriln.. 


To Su Wark PHILLIPS, BART. of Fefus College, Oxon. 


As I have nothing more at heart than to convince you 
I am incapable of forgetting or neglecting the friendſhip IL 
made at college, I now begin that correſpondence by let- 
ters, which you and I agreed at parting, to cultivate. 


begin it ſooner than I intended, that you may have it in 


our power to refute any idle reports which may be circu- 
4 to my prejudice at Oxford, touching a fooliſh quar- 
rel, in which I have been involved on account of my 
ſiſter, -who had been ſome time ſettled here in a boarding- 


ſchool.—-When 1 came hither with my uncle and aunt 


(who are our guardians), to fetch her away, I found her 
a fine tall girl, of ſeventeen, with an agreeable perſon ; 
but remarkably ſimple, and quite ignorant of the world. 
This diſpoſition, and want of experience, had expoſed her 
to the addreſſes of a perſon—l know not what to call 


him, who had ſeen her at a play; and, with a confidence | 


and dexterity peculiar to himſelf, found means to be re- 
commended to her acquaintance. It was by the greateſt 
accident I intercepted one of his letters. As it was m 


duty to ſtifle this correſpondence in its birth, I made it 


my buſinefs to find him out, and tell him very freely my 


ſentiments of the matter. The ſpark did not like the 


ſtyle I uſed, and behaved with abundance of mettle. 
Though his rank in life (which, by the bye, I am aſhamed 
to declare) did not entitle him to much deference, yet, as 
his behaviour was remarkably ſpirited, I admitted: him to 
the privilege of a gentleman, and ſomething might have 
happened, had not we been prevented. In ſhort, the buſi- 


K fend 8 1 


nefs took air, I know not how, and made abundance of 
noiſe—recourſe was had to juſtice—I was obliged to give 
my word and honour, &c. and to-morrow morning we 
ſet out for Briſtol Wells, where I expect to hear from 
you by the return of the poſt. I have got into a family 
of originals, whom T may one day attempt to deſcribe for 
your amuſement. | My aunt, Mrs. Tabitha Bramble, is a 
maiden'of forty-five, exceedingly ſtarched, vain, and ri- 
diculous. My uncle is an odd kind of humourift, always 
on the fret, and ſo unpleaſant in his manner, that, rather 
than be obliged to keep him company, I'd reſign all claim 
to the inheritance of his eſtate. Indeed, his being tor- 
tured by the gout, may have ſoured his temper, and, per- 
haps, I may like him better on farther acquaintance : 
Certain it is, all his ſervants and neighbours in the coun- 
try are fond of him even to a degree of enthuſiaſm, the 
reaſon of which I cannot as yet comprehend. Remember 
me to Griffy Price, Gwyn, Manſel, Baſſet, and all the 
reſt of my old Cambrian companions. Salute the bed- 
maker in my name—give my ſervice to the cook, and pray | 
take care of "poor Ponto, for the ſake of his old maſter, 
who is, and ever will ben. an 
Dear Phillips, 5 
Tauͤoour affectionate friend, 
aadnd humble ſervant, FER OT 
Gloucefter, April 2. © Jer. MxLrorp. 


$ 4 oy " = —— reg — 
To Mxs. JERMYN, at * houſe in Gloucefter. 110 
Dax Mapan, 


Have no mother of my own, I hope you will give 
me leave to diſburden my poor heart to you, who have 
always aCted the part of a kind parent to me, ever ſince 
I was put under your care. Indeed, and indeed, 
worthy om__ may believe me, when J aſſure her, that 
I never harboured a thought that was otherwiſe than vir- 
tuous; and, if God will give me grace, I ſhall never be- 
have ſo as to caſt a reflection on the care you have taken 
in my education. I confeſs I have given juſt cauſe of of- 
A 3 | 


fence, by m ————— akon ertence. I. 
ſence Belle ened to what the man ſaid ʒ — 
was my duty to have told you all that paſſed, but 1 
aſhamed to mention it; and then he /behaved fo — 
and reſpectful, and ſeemed to * ſo melancholy and ti- 
morous, that I could not find in my heart to do * 
thing that ſhould make him 1 and deſperate. As 
for E rniliarities, I do declare, I never once allowed him 
the favour of a ſalute; and as to the few letters that paſ- 
Jed between us, they are all in my uncle's hands, and 1 
hope they contain nothing contrary to innocence and ho- 


nour. I am ftill perſuade: that he is not what he appears 


to be: But time any diſcoyer—Meanwhile, I will: endea- 
your to forget a connection, which is ſo diſpleaſing to 

my family. I have cried without ceaſing, and have not 

ed any thing but tea, ſince I was hurried away from 
you; nor did J once cloſe my eyes for three nights run- 
ning. My aunt continues to chide me ſeverel „ when we 
are 57 ourſelves; but I- hope to ſoften her in time, by hu- 
mility and ſubmiſſion. My uncle, who was fo dreadfully 
paſſionate in the beginning, has been moved by my tears 
and diſtreſs, and is now all tenderneſs and compaſſion ; 3 
and my brother is reconciled to me, on my promiſe to 
break off all correſpondence with that unfortungte youth: 
But, notwithſtanding all their indulgence, I ſhall have no 
peace of mind till I — my dear and ever honoured go- 
verneſs RP or en her poor, diſconſoiate, forlorn, 

ionate humble ſervant, 
till death, 1 N 
Clifton, April 6 RE LIDIA Mxrroxp. 
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To Miss Lane Wuaus, at Gee. 
Mr Dranzer Lerrr, 


Tam in fach a ft ght, leſt this ſhould not come ſafe to 
hand by the conveyance of Jarvis, the carrier, that I beg 
you will write me, on the receipt of it, directing to me, 
under cover, to Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, my aunt's maid, 
who is a.good girl, — __ 


FT. >) S 0d > 8 A mw 8 des.” / 0ÄelæłỹXÿ!]... AE heh 


vis, he was very ſhy of taking charge of my letter and-the 
little parcel, becauſe his fiſter Sally had like to bave loſt 
her place on my account: Indeed I cannot blame the man 
for en caution but I have made it worth his while. My 
dear companion and bed-fellow, it is a grievous addition 
to my other misfortunes, that Lam deprived of your a- 
ble company and converſation, at a time when 1 
need ſo much the comfort of your good humour and good 


ſenſe ; but, I hope, the friendſhip we contracted at the 


boarding-ſchoot will laſt for life I doubt not but, on my 
ſidle, it will daily increaſe and improve, as I gain experi- 
ence, and learn to know the value of a true friend. 

my dear Letty ! what ſhall I ſay about poor Mr. Wilſon 
I have promiſed to break off all correſpondence, and, if 
poſſible, to forget him: But, alas! I n perceive 
that it will not be in my power. As it is by no means 


proper that the picture ſhould remain in my hands, leſt 


it ſhould be the occaſion of more miſchief, I have fent it 
to you by this opportunity, begging you will either keep it 


ſafe till better times, or return it to Mr. Wilſon himſelf, 
Who, I ſuppoſe, will make it his buſineſs to ſee you at 
the uſual place. If he ſhould be low-ſpirited at my ſend- 


ing back his picture, you may tell him I have no occaſion. 


for a picture, while the original continues engraved on 
my — But, no; I would not have you tell him that 
neitherz becauſe there muſt be an end of our correſpond- 
ence—I wiſh he may forget me, for the ſake of his own 
ce; and yet, if he ſhould, he muſt be a barbarous 

ut, *tis umpoſſible Wilſon cannot be falſe and in- 
conſtant. 3 im not to write to me, nor attempt 
to ſee me for ſome time; for, conſidering the reſentment 
and paſſionate temper of my brother Jery, ſuch an at- 
tempt might be attended with conſequences which would 
make us all miſerable for life - let us truſt to time and the 


chapter of accidents; or rather to that Providence which 


will not fail, ſooner or later, to reward thoſe that walk in 
the paths of honour and virtue -I would offer my love to 
the young ladies, but it is not fit that any of them ſhould 
know you have received this letter. If we go to Bath, I 


ſhall ſend you my fimple remarks upon that famous centre 


of polite amuſement, and every other * we may chance 
| 4 | 


made her my confidente 3 as for Jar» 


* | 
8 rx EXPEDITION OF 


0 ißt; and T flatter myſelf that my dear Miſs Willis win 
be punctual in-anſwering the letters of her affectionate 


Clifton, April 6. [LUuDIA Mxrronn. 
oDaan Laws, op br po uns Aba 


I avs followed your directions with ſome ſucceſs, and 
might have been upon my legs by this time, had the 
weather permitted me to uſe my ſaddle-horſe. I rode 
out upon the Downs laſt Tueſday, in the forenoon, when 
the ſky, as far as the viſible horizon, was without a cloud; 
but, before I had gone a full mile, I was overtaken in- 
ſtantaneouſly by a Norm of rain, that wet me to the ſkin 
in three minutes—whence it came the devil knows; but 
it has laid me up (I ſuppoſe) for one fortnight. It makes 
me ſick to hear people talk of the fine air upon Clifton 
Downs: How can the air be either agreeable or ſalutary, 
where the demon of vapours deſcends in a etual 
drizzle ? My confinement is the more intolerable, as 1 
am ſurrounded with domeſtic vexations. My niece has 
had a dangerous fit of illneſs,” occaſioned. by Sas curſed 
incident at Glouceſter, which I mentioned in my laſt. 
She is a poor good-natured ſimpleton, as ſoft as butter, 
and as eaſily melted—not that ſhe's a fool the girl's parts 
are not deſpicable, and her education has not been ne- 
glected; that is to ſay, ſne can write and ſpell, and ſpeak 
French, and play upon the harpſichord ; then ſhe dances 
finely, has a good figure, and is very well inclined ; but, 
he's deficient in ſpirit, and ſo ſuſceptible—and fo tender 
forſooth !—truly, ſhe has got a languiſhing eye, and reads 
romances. Then there's Kon brother, Squire Jery, a pert 
jackanapes, full of college petulance and ſelf-conceit: Proud 
as a German count, and as hot and haſty as a Welſh 
mountaineer. As for that fantaſtical animal my fiſter 
Tabby, you are no ſtranger to her qualifications. - I vow 
to God, ſhe is ſometimes ſo intolerable, that I almoſt 
think ſhe's the devil incarnate, come to torment me for 
my fins; and yet I am conſcious of no fins that ought to 
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not I ſhake off theſe torments at once? I an't married to 


Tabby, thank Heaven | nor did I beget the other two: 


n chooſe: another guardian; for my part, I an't 
in a condition to take care of myſelf, much leſs to ſuper- 
intend the conduct of giddy- headed boys and girls. You 
earneſtly deſire to know the particulars of our adventure 
at Glouceſter, which are briefly theſe, and I hope they 

will go no farther: Liddy had been ſo long cooped up in 


a boarding ſchool, which, next to a nunnery, is the worſt 
kind of ſeminary that ever was contrived for young wo- 
men, that ſhe became as inflammable as touch- wood; 


and, going to a - in holiday-time — ſdeath, I'm a- 
ſhamed to tell you! ſhe fell in love with one of the ac- 
tors -a handſome young fellow, that goes by the name 
of Wilſon. The raſcal ſoon perceived the impreſſion he 
had made, and managed matters ſo as to ſee her at a 
houſe where ſhe went to drink tea with her governeſs. 


This was the beginning of a correſpondence, which they 


kept up by means of a jade of a milliner, who made 
and dreſſed caps for the girls at the  boarding-ſchool. 
When we arrived at Glouceſter, Liddy came to ſtay at 
lodgings with her aunt, and Wilſon bribed the maid to 
deliver a letter into her own hands; but it ſeems Jery 
had already acquired fo much credit with the maid (by 


what means he beft knows), that ſhe carried the letter to 


him, and ſo the whole plot was diſcovered. The raſh 


boy, without ſaying a word of the matter to me, went 


immediately in ſearch of Wilſon 3 and, I ſuppoſe, treated 
him with inſolence enough. The theatrical hero was too 
far gone in romance to brook ſuch uſage : He replied in 
blank verſe, and a formal challenge enſued. They agreed 
to meet early next morning, and to decide the diſpute with 
ſword and piſtol. I heard nothing at all of the affair, till 
Mr. Morley came to my bed-fide in the morning, and told 

me he was afraid my nephew was going to fight, as he had 
been overheard talking very loud and vehement with Wil- 
ſon, at the young man's lodgings the night before, and af- 
terwards went and bought powder and ball at a ſhop in the 
neighbourhood: | I got up immediately, and, upon inquiry, 
found he was juſt gone out. I begged Morley to knock 
up the mayor, that he might interpoſe as a magiſtrate z 


I ſaw at a diſtance, walking at a great pace towards the 
gity gate in ſpite of all my efforts, I could not come 
Sup till our two combatants had taken their ground, and 
were priming their piſtols. An old houſe luckily ſcreen - 
ed me from their view; ſo that I ruſhed upon them at 
once before I was perceived. They were both confound- 
ed, and attempted to make their eſcape different ways; 
but Morley coming up with conſtables at that inſtant, 
took Wilſon into cuſtody,” and Jery followed him quietly 
to the mayor's houſe, All this time I was ignorant of 
what had paſſed the preceding day; and neither of the 
arties would diſcover a tittle of the matter. The mayor 
obſerved, that it was great preſumption in Wilſon, who 
was a ſtroller, to proceed to ſuch extremities with a gen- 
tleman of family and fortune; and threatened to com- 
mit him on the vagrant act. The young fellow buſtled 
up with great ſpirit, declaring he was a gentleman, and 
would be treated as ſuch; but he refuſed to explain him- 
elf farther. The maſter of the company being ſent for, 
and examined touching the ſaid Wilſon, ſaid the young 
man had engaged with him at Birmingham about ſix 
months ago, but never would take his ſalary; that he 
had behaved ſo well in his private character, as to ac- 
quire the reſpect and good-will of all his acquaintance; 
and that the public owned his merit as an actor was al- 
together extraordinary. After all, I fancy he will turn 
out to be a run- away prentice from London. The ma- 
nager offered to bail him for any ſum, provided he would 
give his word and honour that he would keep the peace; 
but the young gentleman was on his high ropes, and 
would by no means lay himſelf under any reſtrictions: 
On the other hand, Hopeful was equally obſtinate; till 
at length the mayor declared, * they both refuſed 
to be bound over, he would immediately commit Wilſon 
23 a vagrant to hard labour. I own I was much pleaſed 
with Jery's behaviour on this occaſion: He faid, that, 
rather than Mr. Wilſon ſhould be treated in ſuch an ig- 
nominious manner, he would give his word and honour 
to proſecute the affair no farther while they remained at 
Glouceſter. Wilſon thanked him for his generous man- 
ner of proceeding, and was diſcharged. On our return 


11 


gings, my werben explained the whole my- 


ery ʒ and I own I was exceedingly incenſed. Liddy be- 


ing queſtioned on the ſubject, and very ſeverely reproach - 
ed by that wild cat 1 Tabby, firſt ſwooned away, 
then diflolving into a of tears, confeſſed all the par- 
ticulars of the correſpondence; at the ſame time giving 
up three letters, which were all ſhe had received from 
ber admirer. The laſt, which Jery intercepted, I ſend 
you encloſed; and when you have read it, I dare fay you 
won't wonder at the progreſs,the writer had made in the 
heart of a ſimple girl utterly unacquainted with the cha- 
raCters of mankind. inking it was high time to re- 
move her from ſuch a dangerous connection, I carried 
her off the very next day to Briſtol ; but the poor creature 
was ſo frightened and fluttered by our threats and expoſ- 
_ tulations, that ſhe fell fick the fourth day after our ar- 
rival at Clifton, and continued ſo ill for a whole week, 
that her life was deſpaired of. It was not till yeſterday 
that Dr. Rigge declared her out of danger. You can- 
cretion of this poor child, but much more from the fear 
of loſing her entirely. This air is intolerably cold, and 
the place quite ſolitary. I never go down to the well, 
without returning low-ſpirited ; for there I meet with half 
a dozen poor emaciated creatures, with ghoſtly looks, in 
the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, who have made ſhift to 
linger through the winter like ſo many exotic plants lan- 
guiſhing in a hot-houſe ; but in all appearance will drop 
into their graves before the ſun has warmth enough to 
mitigate the rigour of this ungenial ſpring. If you think 
the Bath water will be of any ſervice to me; I will 
thither as ſoon as my niece can bear the motion of the 
coach. Tell Barns I am obliged to him for his advice, 
but don't chooſe to follow it. If Davis voluntarily of- 
fers to give up the farm, the other ſhall have it; but I 
will not begin at this time of day to diſtreſs my tenants 
becauſe they are unfortunate, and cannot make regular 
hers I wonder that Barns ſhould think me capa- 
ble of ſuch oppreſſion. As for Higgens, the fellow is a 
notorious poacher, to be ſure; and an impudent raſ- 
cal to ſet his ſnares in my own paddock z but I ſuppoſe he 
thought he had ſome right, eſpecially in my abſence, to par- 
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take of what nature ſeems to have intended for common uſe: 
Jou may threaten him in my name as much as you pleaſe; 
and, if he repeats the offence, let me — * 
| have recourſe to juſtice I know you are a great ſportſ- 
man, and oblige many of your friends. I need not tell 
you to make uſe of my grounds; but it may be neceſſary 
to hint, that Tm more afraid of my fowling-piece than 
of my game. When you can ſpare two or — brace 
of partridges, ſend them over by the ſtage- coach; and 
tell Gwyllim that ſhe forgot to pack up my flannels and 
wide ſhoes in the trunk- mail I ſhall trouble you as uſual, 
from time to time, till at laſt, I ſuppoſe, you will be 
_ Clifton, April 17. hn 
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To Miss LrDA MELFORD. 


Miss WII IIs has pronounced my doom — you are going 

away, dear Miſs Melford,—you — going de . 8 
I know not whither! what thall I do ? which way ſhall 1 
turn for conſolation ? 1 know not what I fay—all night 
long have I been toſſed in a ſea of doubts and fears, un- 
- certainty, and diſtraction, without being able to eonnect 
my thoughts, much leſs to form any conſiſtent plan of 
conduct— l was even tempted to wiſh that I had never 
feen you; or that you had been leſs amiable, or leſs com- 
paſſionate to your poor Wilſon ; and . it would be de- 
teſtable ingratitude in me to form ſuch a wiſh, conſider- 
ing how much I am indebted to your goodneſs, and the 
ineffable pleaſure, I have derived from your indulgence 
and approbation—Good God! I never heard your name 
mentioned without emotion ! the moſt diſtant profpect 
of being admitted to your company, filled my whole ſoul 
with a kind of pleaſing alarm ! as the time approached, 
my heart beat with redoubled force, and every nerve 
thrilled with a tranſport of expectation; but, when 1 
found myſelf actually in your preſence—when 1 heard 
you ſpeak—when I 2 you ſmile—when I beheld your 

| 7 


filled bach tumults of pk ov as holly deprived 
me of the power of utterance, and wrapt me in a deli- 
rium of joy! Encouraged by your ſweetneſs of temper 
and daffability, I ventured to deſcribe the feelings of my 
heart even then you did not check my preſumption— 
you pitied my ſufferings, and gave me leave to hope; 
you put a favourable, perhaps too favourable a conſtruc- 
tion, on my appearance Certain it is, I am no player in 
love -I ſpeak the language of my own heart, and have 
no prompter but nature. Let there is ſomething in this 
heart, which I have not yet diſcloſed I flattered myſelf 
But, I will not, I muſt not proceed—Dear Miſs Liddy 
for Heaven's ſake contrive, if poſſible, ſome means of let- 
ting me ſpeak to you before you leave Glouceſter z other- 
wits I know not what will--But I begin to rave again— 
I vill endeavour to bear this trial with fortitude—while I 
am capable of refleting upon your tenderneſs and truth, 
I ſurely have no cauſe to deſpair—yet I am ſtrangely af- 
fected. The ſun ſeems to deny me light—a cloud hangs 
over me, and there is a dreadful weight upon my ſpirits ! 
While you ſtay in this place, I ſhall continually hover 
about your lodgings, as the parted ſoul is ſaid to linger 
about the grave where. its mortal conſort lies I know, if 
it 18 in your power, you will taſk your humanity—your 
compaſhon—ſhall I add, your affedlion ? in order to aſ- 
ſuage the almoſt intolerable diſquiet that torments the 
heart of your afflicted | W1L$SON. 


To SIR WarTKIN PntLxirs, of Feſus College, Oxon. 
Dzax PurLars, Bier Well, April 18. 
| | 


I aivs Manſel credit for his invention, in i 

the report, that I had a quarrel with a GOES 
Merry Andrew at Glouceſter : But I have too much re- 
ſpect for every appendage of wit, to quarrel even with 
the loweſt buffoonery; and therefore I hope Manſel and 
I ſhall always be good friends. I cannot, however, ap- 
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nels kia — di BeninN, 
convert Ovid's pleonaſm into a punning epitaph—-dee 
littora Ponto: For, that he threw him into che — 
when it was fo high and impetuous, with no other view 
than to kill the fleas, is an excuſe that will not hold wa- 
ter: But I leave eee his fa, and Provi- 
dence will take care to accomm Manſel a driet 


well, I am here in a ſtate of abſolute ruſtieation: This, 
however, gives me leiſure to obſerve the ſingularities in 
my uncle's character, which ſeems to have intereſted your 
curioſity. The truck 3 is, his diſpoſition and mine, which, 
lke oil and vinegar, repelled one another at firſt, have 
now begun to mix, by dint of being beat up together. I 
was once apt to believe him a complete Cone: and that 


nothing but the neceſſity of his occahons could compel | 
him to get within the pale of ſociety I am now of ano- | 


ther opinion; I think his peeviſhneſs ariſes partly from 


| bodily pain, and partly from a natural exceſs of mental 


fenſibility ; for, I ſuppoſe, the mind, as well as the body, 
is in ſome caſes, endowed with a morbid exceſs of ſenſa- 
tion. 


that paſſed in the pump- room, betwixt him and the fa- 
mous Dr. In, who. is come to 2 the well for 
patients. My uncle was complaining of the ſtink, occa- 
fioned by the vaſt quantity of mud and ſſime, which the 
river leaves at low ebb under the windows of the pump- 
room. He obſerved, that the exhalations ariſing from 
ſuch a nuifance, could not but be prejudicial to the weak 


lungs of many conſumptive patients, who came to drink 
the water. e doctor, overheating this remark, made 


up to him, and aſſured him he was miſtaken. He faid, 

people in general were ſo miſled by vulgar prejudices, 
thac philoſophy was hardly ſufficient to undeceive chem. 
Then, hemming thtice, he aſſumed a moſt ridiculous ſo- 


jemnity of aſpect, and entered into a learned inveſtiga- 
tion of the nature of ſtink. He obſerved, that ſtink, or 
ſtench, meant no more than a ſtrong impreſſion on the 


_— nerves, and might be applied to ſubſtances of 
the oppoſite qualities; that, in the Dutch language, 


As there is nothing that can be called company at the | 


I was Yother day much diverted with a converſation 


. ky * mo . 3 
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inten ſigniſied the moſt agreeable perfume, as well as 
— odour, as appears in Van VloudePs tranſ- 
lation of Horace, in that beautiful ode, Quit multa graci« 
lic, &c. The words /iquidjs perfuſas oderibus, he tranſlates, 
van. civet et moſchata geſftinken ; that individuals differed 
tots cel in their opinion of ſmells, which indeed was ak 
together as arbitrary as the opinion of beauty; that the 
French were pleaſed with the putrid effluvia of animal 
food, and ſo were the Hottentots in Africa, and the ſa- 
vages in Greenland; and that the negroes on the coaſt 
of Senegal would not touch fiſh till it was rotten ;, ſtrong 
preſumptions in favour of what is generally called fink, as 
thoſe nations are in a ſtate of nature, — 2 by lux 
ury, unſeduced by whim and caprice; that he had reaſon to 
believe the ſtercoraceous flavour, condemned by prejudice 
as a ſtink; — fact, — 8 to the organs of 
ſmelling; for er on who pretended to nau- 
ſeate the ſmell of — excretions, fnuffed up his own 
with particular complacency ; for the truth of which, he 
aled to all the ladies and gentlemen then preſent: _ 
He faid the inhabitants of Madrid and Edinburgh found 
particular ſatisfaction in breathing their own atmoſphere, 
which was always impregnated with ſtercoraceous efflu- 
via: That the learned Dr. B-—;, in his treatiſe on the 
Four Digeſtions, explains in what manner the volatile 
cfluvia from the inteſtines ſtimulate and promote the 
operations of the animal economy: He affirmed, the laſt 
Grand Duke of 'Tuſcany, of the Medicis family, who re- 
fined upon ſenfuality with the ſpirit of a philoſopher, was 
ſo delighted with that odour, that he cauſed the eſſence 
of ordure to be extracted, and uſed it as the moſt deli- 
cious perfume: That he himſelf (the doctor), when he 
happened to be been d or fatigued with buſineſs, 
found immediate relief, and uncommon ſatisfaction, from 
hanging over the ſtale contents of a cloſe ſtool, while his 
ſervant ſtirred it about under his noſe; nor was this ef- 
fect to be wondered at, when we conſider that this ſub- 
ſtance abounds with the ſelf-ſame volatile ſalts that are ſo 
greedily ſmelled to by the moſt. delicate. invalids, after 
they have been extracted and ſublimed by the chemiſts. 
By this time the company began to hold their noſes 3 but 
the doctor, without * notice of this ſignal, 


. proceeded to ſhow, that many fetid ſubſtances were not 
only agr able, but ſa atary= fd K r 8 ida, and other 
medicinal gums, reſins, roots, and vegetables, over and 
above burnt feathers, tan-pits, candle-ſnuffs, & c. In 


ſhort, he uſed 2 


audience out of * 


ſenſes 3 and from nde a 


tranſition to th, which he affirmed was alſo a miſtaken 


idea, in as much as objects ſo called were no other than 
certain modifications of matter, conſiſting of the ſame 
principles that enter into the compoſition of all ereated 


eſſences, whatever they may be: That, in the filthieſt 


PRO: of nature, a philoſopher conſidered nothing 


ut the earth, water, ſalt, and air, of which it was com- 


pounded: That, for his own part, he had no more objec- 


tion to Wen the dirtieſt ditch- water, than he had to a 


glaſs of water from the Hot Well, provided he was aſſur- 
ed there was nothing poiſonous in the concrete. Then 
addreſſing himſelf to my uncle, Sir (faid he), you ſeem 
to be of a dropſical habit, and probably will ſoon have a 
confirmed aſcites 3 if I ſhould be preſent when you are 
tapped, I will give you a convincing proof of what I aſ- 
ſert, by drinking, without heſitation, the water that comes 
out of. your abdomen.” 'The ladies made wry faces at 
this declaration; and my uncle, changing colour, told 
him, he did not defire any ſuch proof of his philoſophy : 
„Rut I ſhould be glad to know (ſaid he) what makes you 


think I am of a dropſical habit?“ Sir, I beg pardon (re- 


plied the doctor), I perceive your ancles are ſwelled, and 
you ſeem to have the facies leucophlegmatica. Perhaps, in- 
deed, your diſorder may be ædemataus, or gouty, or it 
may be the lues venerea. If you have any reaſon to flat- 


ter yourſelf it is this laſt, Sir, I will undertake to cure 
| you with three ſmall pills, even if the diſeaſe ſhould have 


attained its utmoſt inveteracy. Sir, it is an arcanum, 
which I have diſcovered, and prepared with infinite la- 


| bour. Sir, I have lately cured a woman in Briſtol—a 


common proſtitute, Sir, who had got alt the worſt ſymp- 
toms of the diſorder ; ſuch. as nodi, tophi, and gummata, 
verrucæ, criſie galli, and a ſerpiginous eruption, or rather a 
pocky itch all over her body. By that time ſnhe had taken 
the ſecond pill, Sir, by Heaven! ſhe was as ſmooth as my 
hand; and the third made her as ſound and as freſh as 


a new born infant.“ Sir (cried. my uncle peeviſhly), I 
have no reaſon to flatter myſelf that my diſorder comes 
within the efficacy of your noſtrum: But this patient you 


talk of may not be ſo ſound at bottom as you imagine.” 


* I can't poſſibly be miſtaken (rejoined the philoſopher); 
for I have had communication with her three times —I 
always aſcertain my cures in that manner.” At this re- 
mark, all the ladies retired to another corner of the room, 
and ſome of them began to ſpit As to my uncle, though 
he was ruffled at firſt by the doctor's ſaying he was drop- 
ſical, he could not help ſmiling at this ridiculous confeſ- 
ſion; and, I ſuppoſe, with a view to puniſh this original, 
told him there was a wart upon his noſe, that looked a 
little ſuſpicious. * I don't pretend to be a judge of theſe 
matters (faid he); but I underſtand that warts are often 
produced by the diſtemper; and that one upon your noſe 
ſeems. to have taken poſſeſſion of the "ay key-ſtone of the 
bridge, which I hope is in no danger of falling.” L—n 
| ſeemed a little confounded at this remark, and afſured 
him it was nothing but a common excreſcence of the cu- 
ticula, but that the bones were all ſound below; for the 
truth of this aſſertion, he appealed to the touch, deſiring 
he would feel the part. My uncle ſaid it was a matter 
of ſuch delicacy to meddle with a gentleman's noſe, that 
he declined the office; upon which the doctor, turning to 
me, entreated me to do him that favour. I complied with 
his requeſt, and handled it ſo roughly, that he ſneezed, 
and the tears ran down his cheeks, to the no ſmall enter- 
tainment of the company, and particularly of my uncle, 
who burſt out — for the firſt time ſince I have 

been with him; and took notice that the part ſeemed to 
be very tender. Sir (cried the doctor), it is natural 
a tender part; but, to remove all poſſibility of doubt, 1 
will take off the wart this very night.” _ 3 

So ſaying, he bowed. with great ſolemnity all round, 
and retired to his own lodgings, where he applied cauſtic 
to the wart; but it ſpread in ſuch a manner, as to pro- 
duce a conſiderable inflammation, attended with an enor- 
mous ſwelling ; ſo that, when he next appeared, his whole 
face was, overſhadowed by this tremendous nozzle; and 
the rueful eagerneſs with which he explained this unlucky 

roridenys ludicrous, beyond all Ls ba. I was 
VE FE © Ss 
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much San ts w_ nr 
n — I have — hed at in deſcription z 
and, what ſurpriſes me very hy „I find the features in 
the — ich has been drawn for him rather ſoften- 
ed than overcharged. 
As I have ſomething elſe to ſay, and this letter has run 
to an unconſcionable length, I ſhall now give you a little 
reſpite, and trouble you again = very firſt poſt. I 


wiſh you would take it in 1 to retaliate _ 
double ſtrokes e yours always, 
| adi T CON ˙ A 3 LOW 4 . — — 
To Sm Warri Put lirs, of Jeſus College, Oxon. 
Dean Knrcar, Hie Well, April 20. 


1 Now fit down to execute the threat in the tail of my 
laft. The truth is, I am big with the ſecret, and long to 
be delivered. It relates to — ardian, who, you know, 
is at preſent our principal in view. 


Tother day, I thought I had detected him in ſuch 5 
ſtate of frailty, as would but ill become his years and 


character. There is a decent fort of a woman, not diſ- 
agreeable in her perſon, that comes to the well, with a 
poor emaciated child, far gone in a conſumption. I had 
Sn o uncle eyes ſeveral times directed to this per- 
ſon, with uſpicious expreſſion in them; and every 
time he ſaw „ Me obſerved, he haſtily withdrew them, 
with evident marks of confuſion. I reſolved to watch 
him more narrowly, and ſaw him ſpeaking to her private- 
: in a corner o the walk. At length, going Een to 

e well one day, I met her half way up the hl to Clif. 
— and could not help ſuſpecting ſne was goin to our 
lodgings by appointment, as it was about one o'clock, the 
hour when my ſiſter and I are ge at the pump- 
room. This notion exciting m curiof ty, 2 by a 
back way, and got unperceived into my own chamber, 
doth is contiguous to my uncle's apartment. Sure 
— 2 the woman was introduced, but not into his bed- 
chamber: He gave her audience in a parlour; fo that! 
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was obliged to ſhift my Ration to another room, where, 


however, there was a-ſmall chink in the partition, through 


which I could perceive what paſſed. My uncle, though 
a little lame, roſe up when ſhe came in, and, ſetting a 
chair for her, defired ſhe would fit down: Then he aſked 
if ſhe would take a diſh of chocolate, which ſhe declined, 
with much acknowledgment. After a ſhort pauſe, he 


ſaid, in a croaking tone of voice, which confounded me 


not a little, * Madam, 1 am truly concerned for your 


_ misfortunes ;; and if this trifle can be of any ſervice. to 


you, I beg you will accept it without _—_— 50 
ſaying, he put a bit of paper into her hand; which ſhe 
opening with great trepidation, exclaimed in an ecſtaſy, 
Twenty pounds! O, Sir!“ and, ſinking down on a 
ſettee, fainted away. Frightened at this fit, and, I ſup- 
poſe, afraid of calling for aſſiſtance, left her ſituation 
ſhould give rife to unfavourable conjectures, he ran about 
the room in diſtraction, making frightful grimaces; and, 
at length, had recollection enough to throw a little water 
in her face; by which application ſhe was brought to her- 
ſelf: but then her feelings took another turn. She ſhed 
a flood of tears, and cried aloud, © I know not who you 
are; but ſure-—worthy Sir !-—generous Sir! the diſtreſs 


of me and my poor dying child-—Oh ! if the widow's 


ya the orphan's tears of gratitude can aught avail 
--- Gracious Providence !—-Bleſſings! ſhower down eter- 
nal bleſſings” Here ſhe was interrupted by my uncle, 


who muttered in a voice ſtill more and more diſcordant, 


« For Heaven's fake, be quiet, Madam-—conſider---the 
people of the houſe-ſdeath ! can't you“ All this time 
the was ſtruggling to throw herſelf on her knees, while 
he, ſeizing her by the wriſts, endeavoured to feat her 
upon the ſettee, ſaying, Prithee good now-—hold your 
tongue At that inſtant, who ſhould burſt into the room 
but our aunt Tabby ! of all antiquated maidens the moſt 
diabolically capricious. Ever prying into other people's 
affairs, ſhe had ſeen the woman enter, and followed her 
to the door, where ſhe ſtood liſtening, but probably could 
hear nothing diſtinctly, except my uncle's laſt exclama- 
tion; at which ſhe bounced into the parlour in a violent 
rage, that dyed the tip of her noſe of a purple hue “ Fy 
upon you, Matt! (cried ſhe) what —_ are theſe, to 
2. 


— 
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diſgrace your own character, and _ 

Then ſnatching the bank-note out of the ſtranger's hand, 
ſhe went on, How now, twenty pounds !---here is a 
temptation with a witneſs l- Good woman, go about your 


buſineſs---Brother, brother, I know not which molt to 


admire, your concupiſſins, or your extravagance !”— 
& Good God (exclaimed the poor woman), ſhall a worthy 
gentleman's character ſuffer for an action that does ho- 
nour to humanity ?” By this time, uncle's indignation was 
effectually rouſed. His face grew pale, his teeth chatter- 
ed, and his eyes flaſhed “ Siſter (cried he, in a voice 


like thunder), I vow to God, your impertinence is ex- 
ceedingly provoking.“ With theſe words, he took her by 


the hand, and, opening the door of communication, thruſt 
her into the chamber where I ſtood, ſo affected by the 
ſcene, that the tears ran down my cheeks. Obſerving 
theſe marks of emotion, © I don't wonder (ſaid ſhe) to 
ſee yqu concerned at the baekſlidings of ſo near a rela- 
tion ; a man of his years and infirmities : Theſe are fine 
doings, truly—This is a rare example ſet by a guardian 
for the benefit of his pupils--Monſtrous ! incongruous ! 
ſophiſtical !” I thought it was but an a& of juſtice to ſet 
her to rights, and therefore explained the myſtery; but ſhe 
would not be undeceived. What! (ſaid ſhe) would you go 
for to offer for to arguefy me out of my ſenſes? Did'n't I hear 
him whiſpering to her to hold her tongue? Did'n't I ſee 
her in tears? Did'n't I ſee him ſtruggling to throw her 
upon the couch? O filthy! hideous! abominable | Child, 
child, talk not to me of charity Who gives twenty 


pounds in charity ? But you are a ſtripling Lou know 


nothing of the world —-Beſides, charity begins at home 
Twenty pounds would buy me a complete ſuit of flower 

ſilk, trimmings and all.” In ſhort, I quitted the room, 
my contempt for her, and my reſpect for her brother, be- 


ing increaſed in the ſame proportion. I have ſince been 


informed, that the perſon whom my uncle ſo generouſly 


relieved, is the widow of an enſign, who has nothing to 


depend upon but the penſion of fifteen pounds a-year. 
The people of the well — 

racter. She lodges in a garret, and works very hard at 
plain work, to ſupport er daughter, who is dying of a 
conſumption. I muſk own, to my ſhame, I feel a ſtrong 


7 


rage your family i | 


uſe give her an excellent cha- 


r ES 


inclination to follow my uncle's example, in relieving this 
pr widow ; but, betwixt friends, I am afraid of bein 

detected in a weakneſs, that might entail the ridicule, of 
the company upon f e _ 
0 3 ogy BkWpag 111 it 

1 | | Yours always, | 

| io # bene next to me at Bath; and remember me to 
all our fellow Jeſuits. | 7 : SES 
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To DR. Lewis, 
%%% 


I oxpzrsranD your hint. There are myſteries in > 
ſic, as well as in religion, which we of the profane have 
no right to inveſtigate. A man muſt not preſume to uſe 
his reaſon, unleſs he has ſtudied the categories, and can 

chop logic by mode and figure. Between friends, I think, 
every man of tolerable parts ought, at my time of day, to 
be both phyſician and lawyer, as far as his own conſtitu- 
tion and property are concerned. For my own part, I 
have had an hoſpital theſe fourteen years within myſelf, 
and ſtudied my own caſe with the moſt painful atten- 
tion; conſequently may be ſuppoſed to know ſomething 
of the matter, Grant I have not taken regular courſes 
of phyſiology, et cetera, et cetera. In ſhort, I have for 
ſome time been of opinion (no offence, dear Doctor), 
that the ſum of all your medical diſcoveries amounts to 
this, that the more you ſtudy, the leſs you know. I have 

read all that has Teen written on the Hot Wells, and 
what J can collect from the whole is, that the water con- 
tains nothing but a little ſalt, and calcareous earth, mix- 
ed in ſuch inconſiderable proportion, as can have very 
little, if any effect on the animal economy. This being 
the caſe, I think the man deſerves to be fitted with a cap 
and bells, who, for ſuch a paltry 1 as this ſpring 
affords, ſacrifices his precious time, which might be em- 
ployed in taking more effectual „ and expoſes 
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himſelf to the dirt, the ſtench, the chilling blaſts, and 
perpetual rains, that render this place to me intolerable. 
If theſe waters, from a ſmall degree of aſtringency, are 
of ſome ſervice in the diabetes, diarrhea, and night ſweats, 
when the ſecretions are too much increaſed, muſt not 
they do harm in the ſame proportion, where the humours 


are obſtructed, as in the aſthma, ſcurvy, gout, and drop- 
ſy !—Now we talk of the dropſy, here is a ſtrange fan- 


taſtical oddity, one of your brethren, who harangues | 


every day in the pump-room, as if he was hired to give 
lectures on all ſubjects whatſoever—I know not what to 


make of him: Sometimes he makes ſhrewd remarks; at 


other times, he talks like the greateſt ſimpleton in nature : 
He has read a great deal ; but without method -or . judg- 
ment, and digeſted nothing. He believes every thing he 


has read, eſpecially if it has any thing of the marvellous | 


in it; and his converſation is a ſurpriſing hotch-potch of 
erudition and extravagance. He told me Yother day, with 
great confidence, that my caſe was dropſical; or, as he 
called it, /eucophlegmatic : A ſure ſign, that his want of 
experience is equal to his preſumption 3 for, you know, 


there is nothing analogous to the dropſy in my diſorder. 


I wiſh thoſe impertinent fellows, with their rickety under- 


| ſtandings, would keep their advice for thoſe who aſk it— 
Dropſy, indeed! Sure I have not lived to the age of 


fifty- five, and had ſuch experience of my own diforder, 
and conſulted you and other eminent phyſicians, ſo often, 
and ſo long, to be undeceived by ſuch a But, with- 


out all doubt, the man is mad; and therefore what he 
| ſays is of no conſequence. I had yeſterday a viſit from 
Higgens, who came hither under the terror of your 


threats, and brought me in a preſent a brace of hares, 
which he owned he took in my ground; and I could not 


perſuade the fellow that he did wrong, or that I would 


ever proſecute him for poaching. I muſt defire you will 
wink hard at the practices of this raſcallion; otherwiſe I 
ſhall be plagued with his preſents, which coſt me more 
than they are worth.---If I could wonder at any thing 
Fitzown does, I ſhould be ſurpriſed at his aſſurance, in 
defiring you to ſolicit my vote for him at the next election 


for the county: For him, who oppoſed me on the like oc- 


caſion, with the moſt illiberal competition. You may tell 


. * G0 
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him civilly, that I 45 be excuſed, Direct your next 


for me at Bath, whither I propoſe to remove to- morrow; 


not only on my on account, but for the ſake of my niece 
Liddy, who is like to relapſe. The poor creature fell into 
a fit yeſterday, while I was cheapening a pair of ſpec- 


_ tacles, with a Jew pedlar. I am afraid there is ſome- 


thing ſtill lurking in that little heart of hers; which I 


hope à change of objects will remove. Let me know 


what you think of this half-witted doctor's impertinent, 


hound; and, by meaſuring my ancle with a pack-thre 
I find the ſwelling ſubſides every day—From ſuch doc- 


tors, good Lord deliver us -I have not yet taken any 
lodgings in Bath; becauſe there we can be accommodated 


at a minute's warning, and I ſhall chooſe for myſelf. I 
need not ſay your directions for drinking and bathing 
will be agreeable to, ; e 


| N Marr. BR4MBLE. 
P. S. I forgot to tell you, that my right ankle pits; a 


ſymptom, as I take it, of its being edematous, not leu- 
cophlegmatic. | ee . | 


* 
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To Miss LzTiTis WILLIs, at Gloucgſter. 


Hur Well, April 21. 
Lom not intend to trouble you again till we ſhould be 
ſettled at Bath; but having 1 occaſion of Jarvis, I could 


not let it ſlip, eſpecially as I have ſomething extraordinary 


to communicate. O, my dear companion ! what ſhall T 
tell you ? for ſeveral days paſt there was a Jew-looking 


man, that plied at the wells with a box of ſpectacles ; and 


he always eyed me ſo earneſtly, that I began to be very 
uneaſy.” At laſt he came to our lodgings at Clifton, and 
lingered about the door, as if he wanted to ſpeak to ſome 
body. I was ſeized with an odd kind of fluttering, and 


begged Win to throw herſelf in his way but the poor 
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ridiculous, and abſurd notion of my diſorder. 80 far 
from being dropſical, I am as lank in the belly as a grey- 


girl has weak nerves, and was. afraid of his beard. My 
uncle, having occaſion for new glaſſes, called him up 
ſtairs, and was trying a pair of ſpectacles, when the 
man, advancing to me, ſaid, in a whiſper O gracious | 
what d'ye think he ſaid “ J am Wilſon !” His fea- 
tures ſtruck me that very moment —it was Wilſon ſure 
enough ! but ſo diſguiſed, that it would have been im- 
poſſible to know him, if my heart had not aſſiſted in the 


diſcovery. I was fo ſurpriſed,” and fo frightened, that 1 


fainted away, but ſoon recovered, and found myſelf ſup- 
ported by him on the chair, while my uncle was running 
about the room, with the ſpectacles on his noſe, calling 
for help. I had no opportunity to ſpeak to him; but our 


looks were fufficiently expreſſive. He was paid for his 
glaſſes, and went away. Then I told Win who he was, 


and ſent her after him to the pump-room; where ſhe 
= to him, and begged him, in my name, to withdraw 
my uncle or my brother, if he did not want to fee me 
die of terror and vexation. The poor youth declared, 
with tears in his eyes, that he had ſomething extraor- 
dinary to communicate, and aſked if ſne would deliver 
a letter to me; but this ſhe abſolutely refuſed, by my 
order. Finding her obſtinate in her refuſal, he deſired 
ſhe would tell me, that he was no longer a player, but a 
| coun" in which character he would very foon avow 

is paſſion for me, without fear of cenſure or reproach 
' — Nay, he even diſcovered his name and family; which, 
to my great grief, the ſimple girl forgot, in the confu- 


Gon occaſioned by her being ſeen talking to him by my 


brother who ſtopped her on the road, and aſked what bu- 
fineſs ſhe had with that raſcally Jew. She pretended 
ſhe was cheapening a ſtay-hook; but was thrown into 
ſuch a quandary, that ſhe forgot the moſt material part 
of the information; and when the came home, went in- 
to an hyſteric ft of laughing. This tranſaction happen- 
ed three days ago, during which he has not appeared; 
ſo that I ſuppoſe he is gone. Dear Letty ! you fee how 
fortune takes pleaſure in perſecuting your poor friend. 
If you ſhould ſee him at Glouceſter—or if you have ſeen 


him, and know his real name and family, pray keep me 


no longer in ſuſpenſe—And yet, if he is under no obli- 


om the place that he might not incur the ſuſpicion of 
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gation to keep himſelf longer- concealed, and has a real 
affection for me, I ſhould. hope he will, in a little time, 
declare himſelf to my relations. Sure, if there» is no- 
thing unſuitable in the match, they won't be ſo cruel as 
to thwart my inclinations—O what happineſs would then 
be my portion ! I can't help ' indulging is and 
pleaſing my fancy. with ' ſuch agreeable ideas; which, af- 
ter all, perhaps, will never be realized. But why ſhould 
I deſpair ? knows what will happen? We ſet out 
for Bath to-morrow; and I am almoſt ſorry for it, as I 


begin to be in love with ſolitude, and this is a charming 


romantic place. The air is ſo pure; the Downs are fo 
agreeable z the furze in full bloſſom ; the ground ena- 
melled with daifies, and primroſes, and cowſlips ; all the 
trees burſting into leaves, and the hedges already clothed 
with their vernal livery; the mountains covered with 
flocks of ſheep, and tender bleating wanton lambkins 
playing, friſking, and ſkipping from fide to ſide; the 
groves reſound with the notes of the black-bird, thruſh, 


and linnet; and all night long ſweet Philomel pours forth - 
her raviſhingly delightful ſong. Then, for variety, we go 


down to the nymph of Briſtol ſpring, where the compan 

is aſſembled — —— Fa Ws nant ſo — pd 
eaſy z and there we drink the water ſo clear, ſo pure, ſo 
mild, ſo charmingly maukiſh—There the ſun is ſo cheer- 
ful and reviving ;z the weather ſo ſoft ; the walk ſo agree- 
able; the proſpect ſo amuſing ; and the ſhips and boats 
going up and down the river, cloſe under the windows of 
the pump-room, afford ſuch an enchanting variety of 


to deſcribe. To make this place a perfect paradiſe to me, 
nothing is wanting but an agreeable companion, and ſin- 
cere friend ſuch as my dear Miſs Willis hath been, and, 
I hope, {till will be, to her ever faithful. - 

| 0 | Lryp1a MELFoRD. 


moving 8 as require a much abler pen than mine 


Direct for me, ſtill under cover, to Win; and Jarvis will 


take care to convey it ſafe. Adieu. 


To Sm Warxin Puri Iirs, of Feſus College, Oxon, 45 
. = ur =rne 
You have, indeed, reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that I ſhould 


have concealed my correſpondence with Miſs Blackerby 


from you, to whom I diſcloſed all my other connections 
of that nature: but the truth is, I never dreamed of any 
ſuch commerce, till your laſt informed me, that it had 
produced ſomething which could not be much longer con- 
cealed. It is a lucky circumſtance, however, her 
reputation will not ſuffer any detriment, but rather derive 


advantage from the diſcovery; which will prove, at leaſt, 


that it is not quite ſo rotten as moſt people imagined. 
For my own part, I declare to you, in all the fincerity of 
friendſhip, that, far from having any amorous intercourſe 
with the object in queſtion, I never had the leaſt ac- 
quaintance with her perſon; but if ſhe is really in the 
condition you deſcribe, I ſuſpect Manſel to be at the 
bottom of the whole. His viſits to that ſhrine were no 
ſecret ; and this attachment, added to ſome good offices, 


which you know he has done me fince I left Alma- mater, 


give me a right to believe him capable of ſaddling me 
with this ſcandal when my back was turned—Neverthe- 
leſs, if my name can be of any ſervice to him, he is 
welcome to make uſe of itz and, if the woman ſhould 
be abandoned enough to ſwear his bantling ta me, I 


muſt the favour of you to compound with the pa- 
Tiſh ; I ſhall pay the penalty without repining; and you 
00 


will be ſo good as to draw upon me immediately for 
the ſum required—On' this occaſion, I act by the ad- 
vice of my untle, who ſays I ſhall have good luck if 1 
paſs through life without being obliged to make many 
more compoſitions of the ſame kind. The old gentle- 
man told me laſt night, with great good humour, that, 
betwixt the age of twenty and forty, he had been obli- 
ged to provide for nine baſtards, ſworn to him by women 
whom he never ſaw—Mr. Bramble's character, which 


ſeems to intereſt you greatly, opens and improves upon 
me every day.—His ſingularities afford a rich mine of en- 


tertainment; his underſtanding, ſo far as Lcan judge, is 
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well cultivated ; his obſervations on life are equally juſt, 
pertinent, and .uncommon.. He affects miſanthropy, in 
order to conceal the ſenſibility of a heart which is ten- 
der even to a degree of weakneſs. This delicacy of ſeel- 
ing, or ſoreneſs of the mind, makes him timorous and 
fearful; but then he is afraid of nothing ſo much as of 
diſhonour; and although he is exceedingly cautious of 
giving offence, he will fire at the leaſt hint of inſolence 
or ill- breeding Reſpectable as he is, upon the whole, I 
can't help being ſometimes diverted by his little diſtreſſes; 
which provoke him to let fly the ſhafts of his ſatire, 
keen and penetrating as the arrows of 'Teucer—Our aunt 
Tabitha, acts upon him as a perpetual grind-ſtone—She 
is, in all reſpects, a ſtriking contraſt to her brother But 
I reſerve her portrait for another occaſion. _ | 
Three days ago we came hither from the Hot Well, 
and took poſſeſſion of the firſt floor of a lodging houſe on 
the South Parade; a fituation which my uncle choſe, for 
its being near the bath, and remote from the noiſe of car- 
ro He was ſcarce warm in the lodgings, when he 
called for his night-cap, his wide ſhoes and flannel, and 
declared himſelf inveſted with the gout in his right foot ; 
though, I believe, it had as yet reached no farther than his 
imagination. It was not long before he had reaſon to re- 
t his premature declaration; for our aunt Tabitha 
ound means to make ſuch a clamour and confuſion, be- 
fore the flannels could be produced from the trunk, that 
one would have imagined the houſe was on fire. All this 
time, uncle ſat boiling with impatience, biting his fingers, 
_ throwing up his eyes, and muttering ejaculations; at 
length he burſt into a kind of convulſive laugh, after 
which he hummed a ſong ; and, when the hurricane was 
over, exclaimed, * Bleſſed be God for all things !“ This, 
however, was but the beginning of his troubles. . Mrs: 
Tabitha's favourite dog Chowder, having paid his compli- 
ments to a female turn-ſpit, of his own ſpecies, in the 
kitchen, inyolved himſelf in a quarrel with no fewer than 
hive rivals, who ſet upon him at once, and drove him up 
ſtairs to the dining-room door, with hideous noiſe : There 
our aunt and her woman, taking arms in his defence, join» 
ed the concert, which became truly diabolical. This fray 
being with difficulty ſuppreſſed, by the intervention of our 
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own footman and the cook-maid of the houſe, the ſquire 


had juſt opened his mouth to expoſtulate with Tabby, 


when the town-waits, in the paſſage below, ſtruck up their 
muſic (if muſic it may be called) with ſuch a ſudden burſt 
of found, as made him ſtart and ſtare, with marks of in- 


dignation and diſquiet. He had recollection enough to 


| fend his ſervant with ſome _— to filence thoſe noiſy 


intruders ; and they were immediately diſmiffed, thou 

not without ſome oppoſition on the part of Tabitha, who 
thought it but reaſonable that he ſhould have more muſic 
for his money. Scarce had he ſettled this knotty point, 
when a ſtrange kind of — and bouncing was heard 
right over head, in the ſecond ſtory, ſo loud and violent 
as to ſhake the whole building. I own I was exceedingly 
provoked at this new alarm; and before my uncle had 
time to expreſs himſelf on the ſubject, I ran up ſtairs, to 


fee what was the matter. Finding the room-door open, I 


entered without ceremony, and perceived an object, which 
I cannot now recollect without laughing to exceſs It was 
a dancing-maſter, with his ſcholar, in the act of teaching. 
The 2 was blind of one eye, and lame of one foot, 
and led about the room his pupil, who ſeemed to be about 
the age of threeſcore, ſtooped mortally, was tall, raw- 
boned, hard-favoured, with a woollen night-cap on his 


head; and he had ftript off his coat, that he might be 
more nimble in his motions—Finding himſelf itruded 
upon by a perſon he did not know, he forthwith girded 


himſelf with a long iron ſword, and advancing to me, with 
a peremptory air, pronounced, in a true Hibernian ac- 
cent, Miſter What-d'ye-callum, by my ſhoul and con- 
ſcience I am very glad to ſea you, if are after coming 
in the way of friendſhip ; — indeed, and indeed now, I 
believe you are my friend ſure enough, gra; though I ne- 


ver had the honour to ſea your face before, my dear; for 
becauſe you come like a f. 


iend without any ceremony at 
all, at all I told him the nature of my viſit would not 
admit of ceremony; that I was come to defire he would 
make leſs noiſe, as there was a ſick gentleman below, 


whom he had no right to diſturb with ſuch prepoſterous 


doings. © Why, look ye now, young gentleman (replied 
this original), perhaps, upon another occaſion, I might 


ſhivilly requeſt you to explain the maining of that hard 
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word, 4 + But there's a time for all things, ho- 
ney—” 80 ſaying, he — me with great agility, and, 
0 


running down ſtairs,” found our footman at dining- 
room door, of whom he demanded admittance, to pay his 
reſpects to the ſtranger. As the fellow did not think pro- 
per to refuſe the requeſt of ſuch a formidable figure, he 
was immediately introduced, and addreſſed himſelf to my 
uncle in theſe words: * Your humble ſervant, good Sir, 


l am not ſo prepafterous, as your ſon calls it, but I know 


the rules of ſhivility—TI'm a poor knight of Ireland, my 


name is Sir Ulic Mackilligut, of the county of Galway ; 
: ſpeds, 


being your fellow-lodger, I'm come to pay my re 
and to welcome you to the South Parade, and to offer my 


beſt ſervices to you, and your good lady, and your pretty 
daughter; and even to young gentleman your ſon, 


though he thinks me. a prepaſierous fellow. Lou mult 
know I am to have the honour to open a ball, next door, 
to morrow, with Lady Macmanus ; and, being ruſted in 


my dancing, I was refreſhing my memory with a little ex- 


erciſe z but if I had known there was a ſick perſon below, 
by Chriſt ! I would ſooner have danced a horn-pipe upon 
my own head, than walk the ſofteſt minuet over yours.” 
—My-uncle, who was not a little ſtartled at his Pl 
pearance, received his compliment with great complacen- 
cy, inſiſted upon his being ſeated, thanked him for the 
honour of his viſit, and reprimanded me for my abrupt 
expoſtulation with a gentleman of his rank and character. 
Thus tutored, I aſked pardon of the knight, who, forth- 
with ſtarting up, embraced me ſo cloſe, that I could 
hardly — 8 z and aſſured me, he loved me as his own 
foul. At length, recollecting his night-cap, he pulled it 
off in ſome confuſion z and, with his bald pate uncovered, 
made a thouſand apologies to the ladies, as he retired. - 
At that inſtant, the Abbey bells began to ring ſo loud, 


that we could not hear one another ſpeak ; and this peal, 


as we afterwards learned, was for the honour of Mr. Bul- 


lock, an eminent cowkeeper of Tottenham, who had juſt 
arrived at Bath, to drink the waters for indigeſtion. Mr 


Bramble had not time to make his remarks upon the 
agreeable nature of this ſerenade, before his ears were ſa- 
luted with another concert that intereſted him more near- 


ly. Two negroes that belonged. to a Creole gentleman, 
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who lodged in the ſame houſe, taking their Ration at a 
window in the ſtair-caſe, about ten feet from our dining- 


room door, began to practiſe upon the French-horn ; and, 
being in the very firſt rudiments of execution, produced 


ſuch diſcordant ſounds, as might have diſcompoſed the or- 
gans of an aſs.— Tou may gueſs what effect they had up- 
on the irritable nerves of uncle; who, with the moſt ad- 
mirable expreſſion of ſplenetic ſurpriſe in his countenance, 
ſent his man to ſilence thoſe dreadful blaſts, and deſire the 
muſicians to practiſe in ſome other place, as they had no 
right to ſtand there, and diſturb all the lodgers in the 
houſe: Thoſe ſable performers, far from taking the hint, 
and withdrawing, treated the meſſenger with great inſo- 
lence, bidding him carry his compliments to their maſter 
Colonel Rigworm, who would give him a proper anſwer, 
and a good drubbing into the bargain: In the mean time 
they continued their noiſe, and even endeavoured to make it 
more diſagreeable, laughing between whiles, at the thoughts 
bf being able to torment their betters with impunity. Our 
ſquire, incenſed at the additional inſult, immediately diſ- 


patched the ſervant with his compliments to Colonel Rig- 


worm, requeſting that' he would order his blacks to be 
quiet, as the noiſe they made was altogether intolerable 


o this meſſage the Creole colonel replied, that his 


horns had a right to ſound on a common ſtair-caſe; that 
there they ſhould play for his diverſion; and that thoſe 
who did not like the noiſe might look for lodgings elſe- 

where. Mr. Bramble no ſooner received this reply, than 
his eyes began to gliſten, his face grew pale, and his teeth 
chattered. After a moment's pauſe, he ſlipt on his ſhoes 
without ſpeaking a word, or ſeeming to feel any farther 
_ diſturbance from the gout in his toes. Then ſnatching 

his cane, he opened the door, and proceeded to the place 
where the black trumpeters were poſted. There, without 
arther heſitation, he began to — — them both; and ex- 


ferted himſelf with ſuch aſtoniſhing vigour and agility, that 


both their heads and horns were broken in a twinkling, 
and they ran howling down ſtairs to their maſter's parlour- 
door. The ſquire, following them half way, called aloud, 
that the colonel might hear him, « Go, raſcals, and tell 


our maſter what I have done; if he thinks himſelf in- 


ured, he knows where to come for ſatisfaction. As for 
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Fou, this is but an earneſt of what you ſhall receive, if 


ever you preſume to blow a horn again here, while I ſtay 
in the houſe.” So ſaying, he retired to his apartment, in 


expectation of heari m the Weſt Indian; but the 


olonel prudently declined any farther proſecution of the 
diſpute. My ſiſter Liddy was frighted into a fit, from 
which ſhe was no ſooner recovered than Mrs. Tabitha be- 
gan a lecture upon patience; which her brother inter- 
rupted with a moſt ſigniſicant grin, exclaiming, True, 
ſiſter, God increaſe my patience and your diſcretion. I 
wonder (added he) what fort of ſonata we are to expect 
from this overture, in which the devil that preſides over 


| horrid ſounds hath given us ſuch variations of diſcord 


The trampling of porters, the creaking and craſhing of 
trunks, 6 eh of curs, the rolling of women, the 
ſqueaking and ſqualling of fiddles and hautboys out of 
tune, the bouncing of the Iriſh baronet overhead, and 
the burſting, belching, and brattling of the French horns 
in the paſſage (not to mention the harmonious peal that 
ſtill thunders from the Abbey aps gs ſucceeding one 
another without interruption, like the different parts of 
the ſame concert, have given me ſuch an idea of what a 
poor invalid has to expect in this temple, dedicated to ſi- 
lence and repoſe, that I ſhall certainly ſhift my quarters 
to-morrow, and endeavour to effectuate my retreat before 
EY bodes me no good.” This intimation was 
by no means agreeable to Mrs. Tabitha, whoſe ears were 
not quite fo delicate as thoſe of her brother She ſaid it 
would be great folly to move from ſuch agreeable lodgings, 
the moment they were comfortably ſettled. She wonder- 
ed he ſhould be ſuch an enemy to muſic and mirth. She 
heard no noiſe but of his own making: It was impoſ- 
ſible to manage a family in dumb ſhow. He might 


Sir Ulic N the ball with my Lady Macmanus, a con- 
at 


harp as long as he 21 25 upon her ſcolding; but ſhe ne- 


ver ſcolded except for his advantage; but he would never 

be ſatisfied, even tho'f ſhe ſhould ſweat blood and water 
in his ſervice. I have a great notion that our aunt, who 
1s now declining-into the moſt deſperate ſtate of celibacy, 
had formed ſome deſign upon the heart of Sir Ulic Mac- 
killigut, which ſhe feared might be fruſtrated by our abrupt 


departure from theſe lodgings. Her brother, eying her 


aſkance, Pardon me, ſiſter (ſaid he), 1 ſhould be a fa⸗ 
vage, indeed, were I inſenſible of my on felicity, in hav- 
ing ſuch a mild, complaiſant, good-hamoured, and conſi- 


houſe in Milſham-ftreet, which he hires by the week. 


ſquire ſtill complains of flying pains in the ſtomach and 
head, for which he bathes and drinks the waters: He is 
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derate companion and houſekeeper 31 but as I have got a 
weak head, and my ſenſe of hearing is painfully acute, be- 
fore I have recourſe to plugs of wool and cotton, Ill try 
whether I can't find another lodging, where I ſhall have 
more quiet and leſs muſic. He accordingly diſpatched his 
man upon this ſervice; and next day he found a-ſmall 


Here at leaſt we enjoy convenience and quiet within 
doors, as much as Tabby's temper will allow; but the 


not ſo bad, however, but that he goes in perſon to the 
pump, the rooms, and the coffeehouſes, where he picks up 
continual food for ridicule and ſatire. If I can gleam any 
thing for your amuſement, either from his obſervation or 
my own, you ſhall have it freely, —_ I am afraid it 
will poorly compenſate the trouble of reading theſe tedious 
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ben Doe, | Bath, dpriiag. i 
Io I did not know that the exerciſe of your profeſſion has by 
habituated you to the hearing of complaints, I ſhould Ba 
make a conſcience of troubling you with my correſpond- it 
ence, which may be truly called the lamentations of Mat- my 
thew Bramble. Yet I cannot help thinking I have ſome wh 
right to diſcharge the overflowings of my ſpleen upon you, cha 
whoſe province it is to remove thoſe diſorders that occa- une 
ſioned it; and let me tell you, it is no ſmall alleviation of N 
my grievances, that I have a ſenſible friend, to whom 1 7 
can communicate my cruſty humours, which, by reten- or t 
tion, would grow intolerably acrimonious. | hay 


You muſt know, I find nothing but diſappointment at 
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1. which. 41 aher unn * cap be believe it is 
the ſame place that I frequented about thirty years ago. 
Methinks I hear you; * « Altered it is, without a 
doubt; but then it is tered for the better; a truth, | 
which, perhaps, you would own without heßtation, if 
you yourſelf was not altered for the worſe.” The reflec- 
tion may, for aught I know, be juſt. The inconveniences 
Which I oyerlooked in the high day of health, will natu- 
rally ſtrike with e impreſſion on the irfitable 
neryes of an invalid, ſurpriſed by premature old age, and 
ſhattered with long ſuffering—But, I believe, you will 
not deny that this place, which Nature and Providence 
ſeem wy intended as a reſource: from diſtemper and 
diſquiet, is become the very centre of racket and diſſipa- 
tion. Inſtead of that peace, tranquillity, and eaſe, fo 
neceſſary to thoſe who labour under bad health, weak 
nerves, and irregular ſpirits z here we have nothing but 
noiſe, tumult, and hurry, with the fatigue and flavery of 
maintaining a ceremonial, more ſtiff, formal, and oppreſ- 
five, hn Te etiquette of a German eleCtor. A national 
hoſpital it may be; but one would imagine, that none 


but lunatics ate admitted; and, truly, I will give yon 


leave to call me ſo, if I Ray much longer at Bath But I 
ſnall take another opportunity to explain my ſentiments at 
greater length on this ſubject—I was impatient to ſee the 
boaſted improvements in architecture, for which the up- 
per parts of the town have been ſo much celebrated, and 
tother day I made a circuit of all the new buildings. The 
ſquare, though irregular, is, on the whole, pretty well 
laid out, ſpacious, open and airy; and, in my opinion, 
by far the moſt wholeſome and agreeable ſituation in 
Bath, eſpecially the upper ſide of it; but the avenues to 
it are mean, dirty, dangerous, and indirect. Its com- 
munication with the baths is through the yard of an inn, 
where the poor trenibling valetudinarian is carried in a 
chair, betwirt the heels of a double row of horſes, wincing 
under the curry-combs of grooms and poſtillions, over | 
{= above the hazard of being obſtructed, or overturned 

the carriages which are continually making their exit 
or their entrance. I ſuppoſe, after ſome. chairmen ſhall 
have been maimed, and à few lives loſt by thoſe acci- 
9 3 8 /about pro- 
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viding a more ſafe and commodious paſſage. The Circus 


a pretty bauble ; contrived” for ſhow, and looks like 


_ | Veſpaſian's amphitheatre, turned outfide in. If we con- 
ſider it in point of magnificence; the great number of 
ſmall doors belonging to the ſeparate houſes, the incon- 
ſiderable height of the different orders, the affected orna- 
ments of the architrave, which are both childiſh and miſ- 
placed, and the areas Ne into the ſtreet, ſurround- 
ed with iron rails, deſtroy a good part of its effect upon 


the eye ; and perhaps we ſhall find it ſtill more defective, 


if we view it in the light of convenience. The figure of 


each ſeparate dwelling-houſe, being the ſegment of a 


circle, muſt ſpoil the ſymmetry of the rooms, by con- 
tracting them towards the ſtreet windows, and leaving a 
larger ſweep in the ſpace behind; If, inſtead of the areas 
and iron rails, which ſeem to be of very little uſe, there 
had been a corridore with arcades all round, as in Covent 


Garden, the appearance of the whole would have been 


more magnificent and ſtriking ;- thoſe arcades would have 
afforded an agreeable covered walk, and ſheltered the poor 
chairmen'and their carriages from the rain, which is 50 
almoſt perpetual. - At preſent, the chairs ftand ſoaking in 
the open ſtreet, from morning to night, tilt they become 
ſo many boxes of wet leather, for the benefit of the gouty 
and rheumatic, who are tranſ in them from place 
to place. Indeed, this is a ſhocking inconvenienee that 
extends over the whole city; and I am perſuaded it pro- 
duces infinite miſchief to the delicate and infirm : Even 
the cloſe chairs, contrived for the ſick, by ſtanding in the 
open air, have their frize linings impregnated, like ſo 
many ſponges, with the moiſture of the atmoſphere ; and 
thoſe caſes of cold vapour muſt give a charming check 
to the perſpiration of a patient, piping hot from the bath, 
with all his pores wide open. Lay WH>} | 


But, to return to the Circus: It is inconvenient from its 


ſituation, at ſo great a diſtance from all the markets, baths, 
and places of public entertainment.—The only entrance to 
it, through Gay-ſtrect, is ſo difficult, ſteep, and ſlippery, 
that, in wet weather, it muſt be exceedingly dangerous, 
both for thoſe-that ride in carriages, and thoſe that walk 
a- foot; and when the ſtreet is covered with ſnow, as it 
was for fifteen days ſucceſſively. this very winter, I don 
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ſee how any individual could go either up or down, with” 
out the moſt "imminent hazard of broken bones. In blow” 
ing weather, I am told, moſt of the houſes on this hill 
are ſmothered with ſmoke, forted down the chimneys — 


the guſts of wind teverberated from the hill behind, Which 


(I apprehend like wiſe) muſt render the atmoſphere here 

more humid and unwholeſome than it is in the ſquare be- 
low; for the clouds, formed by the conſtant evaporation 
from the baths and rivers in the bottom, will; in their aſ- 
cent this way, be firſt attracted and detained by the hill 
tkat riſes 8 ee Circus, _ load the 2 with a 
perpetual ſucceſſion of vapours: This point, however, 
may be _ aſcertained by midi of an hygrometer, or 
a paper of falt of tartar expoſed to the action of the at- 
moſphere: The ſame artiſt who planned the Circus, has 
ann vn a creſcent; \when that is finiſhed; we 
ſhall probably have a ſtar; and thoſe who are living thirty 
years hence, may, perhaps, ſee all the figns of the Zo- 


diac exhihited in architecture at Bath. Theſe, however 


fantaſtical; are ſtill deſigns that denote ſome ingenuity. 
and knowledge in the architect; but the rage of build- 
ing has laid hold on ſuch a number of adventurers, that 
one ſees new houſes ſtarting up in every outlet and every 
corner of Bath; contrived without ju t, executed 
without ſolidity; and ſtuck together with ſo little regard 
to plan and propriety, that the different lines of the new | 
rows and buildings interfere with, and interſect one ano- 


ther in every different angle of conjunction. 7 
an 


like the wreck of ſtreets and ſquares disjointed 

earthquake, which hath broken the ground into a —_ 
of holes and hillocks; or, as if ſome gothic devil had ſtuf- 
fed them altogether in a bag; and left them to ſtand hig- 
gledy piggledy, juſt as chance directed. What fort of a 
monſter Bath will become in a few years, with thoſe grow- 
ing excreſcences; may be eaſily conceived: But the want 
of beauty and proportion is not the worſt effect of theſe 
new manſions; they are built ſo flight; with the ſoft 
crumbling ſtone found in this neighbourhood, that I ſhould 
never ſleep quietly in one of them, when it blowed (as 


the ſailors ſay) a-cap-full of wind; and I am perſuaded, | 


that my hind, Roger Williams, or any man of equal 
ſtrength, would de able to puſh his foot through the 
| , a 
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ſtrongeſt part of their walls, without any great exertion 
of his muſcles. All theſe abſurdities ide from the ge- 
neral tide of e which hath overſpread the nation, 
and ſwept _ l, 


Every upſtart of fortune, harneſſed in the trappings of the 


mode, preſents himſelf at Bath, as in the very focus of 


obfervation—Clerks and factors from the Eaſt-Indies, 


| loaded with the ſpoil of plundered provinces; planters, 


negro-driyers, and huckſters, from our American planta- 
tions, enriched they know not how; agents, commiſſa- 

ries, and contractors, who have fattened, in two ſucceſ- 
five wars, on the blood of the nation; uſurers, ' brokers, 
and jobbers of every kind ; men of low birth, and no 
breeding, have found themſelves ſuddenly tranflated into 
a ſtate of affluence, unknown to former ages; and no 
wonder that their brains ſhould be intoxicated with pride, 
vanity, and preſumption. Knowing no other criterion of 
greatneſs, but the oſtentation of wealth, they diſcharge 
their affluence without taſte or conduct, through every 
channel of the moſt abſurd extravagance; and all of them 
hurry to Bath, becauſe here, without any farther qualifi- 
cation, they can mingle with the princes and nobles of 
the land. Even the wives and daughters of low tradeſ- 
men, who, like ſhovel-noſed ſharks, prey upon the blub- 
wars rt _ N whales of ee. are infected 
wit ame rage of diſplayi ir importance; and 
the ſlighteſt indiſpoſition 3 them for a pretext to in- 
fiſt upon being conveyed to Bath, where they may hob- 
ble country dances and cotillions among lordlings, ſquires, 
counſellors, and clergy. Theſe delicate creatures from 
Bedfordbury, Butcher-row, Crutched Friers, and Bo- 
tolph-lane, cannot breathe in the groſs air of the lower 
town, or conform to the yulgar rules of a common lodg- 
ing houſe ; the huſband, therefore, muſt provide an en- 
tire houſe, or elegant apartments in the new buildings. 
ouch is the compoſition of what is called the faſhionable 
company at Bath; where a very inconſiderable propor- 
tion of genteel people are loſt in a mob of impudent ple- 
| beians, who have neither underſtanding nor jud , 
nor the leaſt idea of propriety and decorum z ſeem 
to enjoy nothing ſo much as an opportunity of inſulting 
4 


even the very dregs of the people. 


W e 
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Thus the number of people and the number of houſes 
continue to increaſe ; and this will ever be the cafe, till 
the ſtreams that ſwell this irreſiſtible torrent of folly and 
extrayagance, ſhall either be exhauſted, or turned into 
other channels, by incidents and events which 1 do not 
pretend to foreſee. This, I own, is a ſubject on which 
f cannot write with any degree of patience; for the mob 
is a monſter I never could abide, either in its head, tail, 
midriff, or members: I deteſt the whole of it, as à maſs 


of ignorance, preſumption, malice, and brutality; and, 
in this term of reprobation, I include, without reſpe& of 


rank, ſtation, or quality, all thoſe of both ſexes who af- 
fect its manners, and court its ſocietyx. 

But I have written till my fingers are crampt; and my 
nauſea begins to bedr your advice, I ſent to Lon- 
don a few days ago for half a pound of Gengzeng ; though 
I doubt much whether that which comes from America 
is equally efficacious with what is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies. Some years ago, a friend of mine paid ſixteen 

ineas for two ounces of it; and, in ſix months after, 
it was ſold in the ſame ſhop for five ſhillings the pound. 
In ſhort, we live in a vile world of fraud and ſophiſtica- 
tion; ſo that I know nothing of equal value with the ge- 
nuine friendſhip of a ſenſible man; a rare jewel ! which 


. 4 


I cannot help thinking myſelf in poſſeſſion of, while I re» 


peat the old declaration, that Tam, as uſual, *' 
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After having been agitated in a ſhort hurricane, on m 

_ firſt arrival, I have taken a ſmall houſe in Milſham- 
ſtreet, where I am tolerably well lodged, for five gui- 
neas a-week. © I was yeſterday at the pump-room, and 
drank about a pint of the water, which ſeems to agree 
with my ſtomach ; and to-morrow morning I ſhall bathe 
for the firſt time; ſo that, in a few poſts, you may ex- 

pect farther trouble, Meanwhile, I am glad to find 
that the inoculation has fucceeded ſo well with poor 
Joyce, and that her face will. be but little marked— 

If my friend Sir Thomas was a fingle man, I would 


not truſt ſuch a handſome wench in his family; but as 
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e protection of Lady G, who. is one of the bet 


2 women in the world, ſhe may go thither without heſi- 


: 


n her 


n 


ſervice—Let her mother 


with neceſſaries, and ſhe may ride behind her brother 
on Bucks; but you muſt lay ſtrong injunctions on 


ho has faithfully earned his preſent caſe, by his paſt 


Jack, to take particular care of the truſty old veteran, 


x 
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Mr Draxxsr CourAuο, Bath, 4pri/26. 


Tux pleaſure I received from yours, which came to hand 
n to be expreſſed. 
are, wit 


xprefled. Love and friendſhip 
ut doubt, charming paſſions 3, which abſence 


ſerves only to. heighten and improve, — Your kind preſent 


of 
of 


the garnet bracelets J ſhall keep as carefully as I pre- 


ſerve n life; and I beg you. will accept, in return, 


art-houſe wife, with the tortoiſe- hell memoran- 


"YL. S 


Bath is to me a new world 


my a rith t {e-thell mem 
dum 85 as a trifling pledge of mY unalterable affeCtion. 


is gaiety, good hu- 


mour, and diverſion. The eye is continually entertained 
- with the ſplendour of dreſs and equipage, and the ear 


with the ſound of coaches, chaiſes, chairs, and other car- 
riages. The merry bells ring round, from morn till night. 
Then, we, are, welcomed by the city waits in our own 


| lodgings: We have muſic in the pump-room every morn- 


ing, cotillions Every forenoon in the rooms, balls twice 
a-week, and concerts every other night, beſides private 
aſſemblies, and parties without number.—As ſoon as we 


were ſettled in lodgings, we were viſited by the Maſter 
of the Ceremonies z a pretty little gentleman, ſo ſweet, 


ſo 


fine, ſo civil, and polite, - that in our country he 


might paſs for the Prince of Wales; then he talks fo 
par oe both in verſe and proſe, that you would be 
delighte | 


S © 
18 


to hear him diſcourſe ; for you muſt know he 
a great writer, and has got five tragedies ready for the 
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uncle's invitation; and next day ſquired my aunt and me 


to every 17 of Bath, which to be ſure is an earthly pa- 
radiſe. The 


Square, the Circus, and the Parades, put 


miſtreſs ſays it will do her good, and poor Win curtſies, 
with the tears in her eyes. For my Parts I content my- 


morning. 
The pumper 
order before #4 
at that whi 


ing that effeQ, it is rather agreed le to the taſte, grateful 


to the ſtomach, and reviving to the ſpirits. You cannot 
imagine what wonderful cures it 1 uncle 
began with it the other day; but he made wry faces in 


drinking, and I am afraid he will leave it of, —The firſt 


two black-a-moors, ' and I was afraid he would have 


fought with their maſter; but the ſtranger proved a peace. 
able man. To be ſure the gout had got into his head, as 
my aunt obſerved ; but, I believe, his paffion drove it 
away, for he has been remarkably well ever fince. It is 
a thouſand pities he ſhould ever be troubled with that 
ugly diſtemper ; for, when he is free from pain, he is 
the beſt tempered man upon earth; fo gentle, ſo gene- 
rous, ſo charitable, that every body loves him; and fo 
good to me, in particular, that T ſhall never be able to 

how the deep ſenſe ] have of his tenderneſs and affec: 
330 e ae (ib wo, 


Hard by the pump-room is a coffee-houſe for the ladies ; 
but my aunt fays, young girls are not admitted, inaſmuch 
as the converſation turns upon politics, ſcandal, philoſophy, 
and other ſubjects above our capacity; but we are o 584 
ed to ee ace them to the bookſel 

charming places of reſort, where we read novels, plays, 
pamphlets, and newſpa ers, for fo ſmall a ſubſcription as 
a crown a-quarter, 55 in theſe offices of intelligence 
(as a brother calls them), all the reports of the day, and 
all the ary tranſactions of the bath, are firſt entered 
and diſcuſſed. From the bookſeller's ſhop we make a 
tour through the milliners and toymen, and commonly 
top at Mr. Gill's, the paſtry-cook, to take a jelly, a tart, 
or a ſmall baſon of vermicelli. There is, moreover, an- 


other place of entertainment on the other fide of the wa- 
ter, oppoſite to the Groye, to which the company croſs 


ers ſhops, which are 
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over in a boat. —It is called Spring Gardens ; a ſweet re- 
treat, laid out iti walks, and ponds, and parterres of 
flowers; and there is a long room for breakfaſting and 
dancing. As the ſituation is low and damp, and the ſea- 
ſon has been remarkably wet, my uncle won't ſuſfer me 
to go thither, leſt I ſhould catch cold: But my aunt ſays 
it is all a vulgar prejudice; and, to be ſure, a great many 
gentlemen and ladies of Ireland frequent the place, with- 
out ſeeming to be the worſe for it. They ſay, dancing 
at Spring Gardens, when the air is moiſt, is recommend- 
ed to them as an excellent cure for the rhematiſm, I 
have been twice at the play; where, notwithſtanding the 
excellence of the performers, the gaiety of the company, 
and the decorations of the theatre, which are very fine, 
I could not help reflecting, with a ſigh, upon our poor 


homely repreſentations at Glouceſter.— But this in con- 


fidence to my dear Willis. Nou know my heart, and 


will excuſe its weakneſs. | 
After all, the great ſcenes of entertainment at Bath are 
the two public rooms, where the company meet alter- 


nately every evening. They are ſpacious, lofty, and, 


when lighted up, appear very ſtriking. They are gene- 
rally crowded wih well-refſed people, who drink tea in 
ſeparate parties, play at cards, walk, or ſit and chat to- 


gether, juſt as they are diſpoſed. Twice a- week there is 


a ball, the expence of which is defrayed by a voluntary 
ſubſcription among the gentlemen ; and every ſubſcriber 


has three tickets. I was there Friday laſt with my aunt, 


under the care of my brother, who is a ſubſcriber ; and 
Sir Ulic Mackilligut recommended his' nephew, Captain 
O'Donaghan, to me as a partner; but Jerry excuſed him- 
ſelf, by faying I had got the head-ach; and indeed it 
was really fo, though Fean't imagine how he knew it. 

The place was ſo hot, and the ſmell fo different from 
what we are uſed to in the country, that I was quite fe- 
veriſh when we came away. Aunt fays it is the effect of 


2 vulgar conſtitution,” reared among woods and moun- 
tains; and that, as I become accuſtomed to genteel 


company, it will wear off.— Sir Ulic was very complai- 
fant, made her a great many high-flown compliments, 


and, when we retired, handed her with great cere- 
mony to her chair. The captain, I believe, would have 


- 
ON or 


done me the ſame favour z but my brother, ſeei 
advance, took me under his arm, and wiſhed him 
night. The captain is a pretty man, to be ſure; tall” 
ſtraight, and well made, with light gray eyes, and a Ro- 
man nyſe; but there is a certain boldneſs in his look and 
manner that puts one out of countenance. But I am 


. 


afraid I have put you out of all patience. with this long 


=. " THE: 
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unconnected ſcrawl; which I ſhall therefore conclude, 


with aſſuring you, that neither Bath, nor London, nor 
all the diverſions of life, ſhall ever be able to efface the 
idea of my dear Letty, from the heart of her ever affec- 


tionate. 


Dax MoLLy Joxngs,. 


HAVING got a frank, 1 Na return. your fever, which 
I received by Mr. Higgins at the Hot Well, together 


with the ſtockings which his wife footed for me; but 


now they are of no ſurvice, No body wears ſuch things 
in this place, —-O Molly! you that live in the  countr 

have no deception of our doings at Bath. Here is ſuch 
dreſſing, and fiddling, and dancing, and gadding, and 
courting, and plotting—O gracious ! If God had not 
given me a good ſtock of diſcretion, what. a power of 
things might not I reveal, conſarning old miſtreſs and 
young miſtreſs ; Jews with beards that were no Jews, but 
handſome Chriſtians, without a hair upon their fn, ſtrol- 
ling with ſpectacles, to get ſpeech of Miſs Liddy. . But 
{he's a dear ſweet ſoul, as innocent as the child unborn. 
She has tould me all her inward thoughts, and diſcloſed 
her paſſion for Mr. Wilſon ; and that's not his name nei- 
ther; and thof he acted among the player-men, he is 
meat for their maſters ; and ſhe has gen me her yellow 
trolopea, which Mrs. Drab, the manty-maker, ſays will 
look very well when it is ſcowred and ſmoaked with ſil- 
fur—You knows as how yallow fitts my fizzogmony. 
God he knows what hayock I ſhall make among the mail 


and 
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, ry n d full ſuit of aze, as good as new, tl a 


fer, when T make my dib appearance in this ling a, 


- 


bought laſt Friday of Madam Friponeau, the Frencl 
mullaner.— Dear Gul J —_ all che fine ſhews of 
Bath; the Prades, the Squires, aud. the Circlis, the Cra- 
ſhit, che Hottogon, and. Bloody Buildings, and. N | 
King's Row; and 1 have been twice. in the bath wil 
miſtreſs, and na r a ſmoak 8 backs, huſſy.— The 
firſt, time I was mortally afraid, and fluſtered all day, and 
afterwards made believe that I had got the heddick : But 
miſtreſs. ſaid, if I didn't go, I ſhould: take a doſe of bum- 
taff; and ſo remembering how it worked Mrs. Gwyllim 
a pennorth, I choſe rather to go again with her into the 


= 


bath, and then I met with an axident.; I dropt my pet- 


ticoat, and could not get it up from the bottom—But 
what did that ſignify ? they mought laff, but they could 


| ſee nothing; for 1 Was up to the fin in water. To be 


ſure, it threw. me into ſuch a gumbuſtion, that I know 
not what I faid, nor what I did, nor how they got me 
out, and rapt me in a blanket—Mrs. Tabitha ſcoulded a 
little when we got home; but ſhe knows as I know 
what's. what-—Ab, Laud help you! — There is Sir Yuri 

icligut, of Balnaclinch, in the cunty of Kalloway—I 
took down. the name from his gentleman, Mr. O Frizzle, 
and he has got an eſtate of fifteen hundred a-year—l am 
ſure he is both rich and generous. —But you noſe, Molly, 
I was always famous for keeping ſecrets ; and fo he was 


very ſafe in truſting, me with his flegm for miſtreſs; 


which, to be ſure, is very honourable; for Mr. O Friz- 
zle aſſures me, he values not her portion a braſs varthing 
And, indeed, what's poor ten thouſand pounds to a 


Baron Knight of his fortune? and, truly, I told Mr. O 


Frizzle that was all that ſhe had to truſt to. As for 


John Thomas, he's.2 morals, fellor I vow I thought he 


would a. fit with Mr. O Frizzle, becauſe he axed. me to 
dance with him at Spring Garden—But God he knows 
I have no thoughts eyther of wan or tother. ö 


r 4 


As for houſe news, the worſt is, Chowder has fallen 
off greatly from his ſtomick—-He cats, nothing but white 
meats, and not much of that; and wheezes, and ſeems 
to be much bloated. The doctors think he is threatened 
Wich a dropſy—Parſon Marrowfat, who has got the ſame 


, 


= Tux EXPEDITION OF | 
diſorder, finds great benefit from the waters; but Chow. 


To Mus. Gru, heuſe-beeper at Brombletonhall 


J anc aſtoniſhed that Dr. Lewis ſhould take upon him to 
give away Alderney, without my privity and concurrants. 
What ſignifies my brother's order? My brother is little 
better than noncompuſh.* He would give away the ſhirt 
of his back, and the teeth out of his head; nay, as for 
that matter, he would have ruinated the family with his ri- 
diculous charities, if it had not been for my four quarters. 
What between his wilfulneſs and his waſte, his trumps, 
and his frenzy, I lead the life of an indented flave. Alder- 
ney gave four gallons a-day ever fince the calf was ſent to 
market. There is ſo much milk out of my dairy, and the 
preſs muſt ſtand ſtill ;—But I won't looſe a cheeſe-paring; 
and the milk ſhall be made good, if the ſarvants ſhould 


| der ſeems to like them no better than the ſquire ; and miſ- 
_ treſs fays if his caſe don't take a favourable'turn, the will 
if CFF 
1 To be 1ure, the poor dear honymil is loſt for want of ax- 
1 erciſe ; for which reaſon ſhe intends to give him an airing 
F once a- day upon the Downs, in a poſt-chaiſe.—T have al. 
1 1 ready made very creditable correxions in this here place, 
1 where, to be ſure, we have the very ſquintaſence of ſa- 
. * tiety—Mrs. Patcher, my Lady Kilmacullock's woman, | 
3 (3 - and I, are ſworn fiſters. She has ſhewn me all her ſe- | 
1 | 'crets, and learned me to waſh gaze, and refraſh ruſty 
wall filks and bumbeſeens, by boiling them with winegar, | 
1 chamberlaye, and ſtale beer. My ſhort fack and apron | 
m_ luck as good as new from the ſhop, and my pumpydoor | 
_— as freſh as a roſe, by the help of turtle-water—But this 
'Q.\0 is all Greek and Latten to you, Molly.—If we ſhould | 
7 8 come to Aberga'nny, you'll be within a "7 Sabha of us; f 
wn and then we Kall Pl wan another, pleaſe God, —If not, 
3/0 remember me in your prayers, as I ſhall do by you in 
14 mine; and take care of my kitten, and give my kind ſar- 
YH vice to Saul; and this is all at preſent, oa your beloved 
1 e e 
ll Bath, Apriſ26, Winrened IxNxVs. 
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go without butter. If they muſt needs have butter, let 
them make it of ſheeps milk; but then my wool will ſuf- 
fer for want of grace; ſo that I muſt be a loſer on all 
fides.—Well, patience is like a ſtout Welſh poney ; it 
bears a great deal, and trots a great way, but it will tire 
at the long run. Before its long, perhaps I may ſhow - 
Matt, that I was not born to be the houſehold drudge to 
my dying day.— Gwyn rites from Crickhowel, that the 


price of flannel is fallen three farthings an ell; and that's 


another nny out of my pocket. When I go 
to —— ll, my nts inks but CRY 
want to buy the commoneſt thing, the owner pricks it 
up under my noſe, and it can't be had for love nor mo- 

ney—T think every thing runs croſs at Brambletonhall. — 
You ſay the gander has broke the eggs, which is a phinu- 
menon I don't underſtand; for, when the fox carried off 
the old gooſe laſt year, he took her place, and hatched 
the eggs, and partected the goings tom a tender parent. 
— Then you tell me the thunder ſoured two barrels 
of bear in the ſeller. But how the thunder ſhould get 
there, when the ſeller was double locked, I can't com- 


prehend. Howſomever, I won't have the bear thrown 


out, till I ſee it with mine own e Perhaps it will re- 
cover—at leaſt it will ſerve for vinegar to the farvants.— 
You may leave off the fires in my brother's chamber and 
mine, as it is unſartain when we return.—-I hope Gwyl- 
lim, you'll take care there is no waſte; and have an eye 
to the maids, and keep them to their ſpinning.—lI think they 
may go very well without bear in hot weather—it ſerves 
only to inflame the blood, and ſet them agog after the 
men—water will make them fair, and keep them cool and 


tamperit. Don't forget to put up in the portmantle, that 


cums with Williams, along with my riding habit, hat, 
and feather, the vial of purl-water, and the tincktur for 
my ſtomach ; being as how I am much troubled with 
lutterencies. This is all at preſent, fr m | 
i Yours, | 
Bath, April 26. TapiTHA BRAMBLE. 
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comes a day too late.—T grant that phyſic is no myſtery 
of your making. I know it is a myſtery in its own na- 
ture, and, like other myſteries, requires a ſtrong gulp of 
faith to make it go down. Iwo days ago, I went into 
the King's Bath, by the advice of our friend C(h , i 


crderto:dear the {trainer of the min for che benefit of 2 


free perſpiration; and the firſt object that ſaluted my eye 
was a child, full of ſcrophulous ulcers, carried in 

arms of one of the guides, under the very noſes of the bath- 
ers. I was ſo ſhocked at the fight, that I retired imme- 
diately with indignation and diſgaſt—Suppoſe the matter 
of thoſe ulcers, Lang on the water, comes in contact 
with my ſkin, when the pores are all open, I would aſk 
you what muſt be the conſequence ?—Good Heavens, the 
very thought makes my blood run cold! We know not 
what ſotes may be running into the water while we are 
barhing, and what ſort of matter we may thus imbibe ; 


the king's evil, the ſcurvy, the cancer, and the pox; and, 


no doubt, the heat will render the virus the more volatile 
and penetrating. To purify myſelf from all: ſuch conta- 
mination, I went to the Duke of . bath, 
and there I was almoſt ſuffocated for want of free air, the 
place was ſo ſmall; and the ſteam ſo ſtiflings 
After all, if the intention is no more than to waſh the 
ſkin, I am convinced that ſimple element is more ef- 
fectual than any water impregnated with falt and iron; 
which, being aſtringent, will certainly contract the 8 
and leave a kind of cruſt upon the ſurface of the body. 


But I am now as much afraid of drinking as of bathing; 


for, after along converſation with the doctor, about the con- 
ſtruction of the pump and the ciſtern, it is very far from 
being clear with me, that the patients in the pump-room 
don't ſwallow the ſcourings of the bathers. I can't help 
ſuſpecting, that there is, or may be, ſome regurgitation 
from the Lach into the ciſtern of the pump. In that caſe, 


what a delicate beverage is every day quaffed by the 


F favs done with the waters; therefore your advice 


hill, which is collected in an open ba 
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drinkers, medicated with the ſweat, and dirt, and dan- 
driff, and the abominable diſcharges of various kinds, 
from twenty different diſeaſed bodies, parboiling in the 
kettle below.. In order to avoid this filthy compoſition, 
I had recourſe-to the d e ſupplies the private baths 
on the Abbey- green; but I at once perceived ſomething 

extraordinary in the taſte and ſmell; and, upon inquiry 
I find, that the Roman baths in this quarter were found 
covered by an old burying ground belonging to the Ab- 
bey, through which, in all probability, the water drains 


in its paſſage 3 ſo that, as we drink the decoction of liv- 


ing bodies at the pump-room, we ſwallow the ſtrainings 


of rotten bones and carcaſes at the private | bath—I vow 


to God the idea turns my ſtomach !—Determined, 
as I am, again farther uſe of the Bath waters, this 


** 
| . conſideration = give me little diſturbance, if I could 


find any thing more pure, or leſs pernicious, to quench 
my thirſt; but although the natural ſprings of excellent 
water are ſeen guſhing ſpontaneous on every ſide from 
the hills that ſurround us, the inhabitants in general 
make uſe of. well-water, ſo impregnated with nitre, or 
alum, or ſome other villainous mineral, that it is equally 
ungrateful to the taſte, and miſchievous to the conſtitu- 
tion. It muſt be owned, indeed, that here, in Milſham- 
ſtreet, we have a precarious and e ſupply from the 

n in the Circus, 
liable to be defiled with dead dogs, cats, rats, and everx 
ſpecies of naſtineſs, which the raſcally populace may 
throw into it from mere wantonneſs and brutality.. | 


Well, there is no nation that drinks ſo hoggiſhly as 


the Engliſn. What paſſes for wine among us is not the 
juice of the grape. It is an adulterous mixture, brewed 
up of nauſeous ingredients, by dunces, who are bunglers 


in the art of poiſon- making; yet we, and our forefathers, 


are, and have been, poiſoned by this curſed drench, with- 
out taſte or flavour. The only genuine and wholeſome 
beverage in England is London porter, and Dorcheſter 
table- beer; but as for your ale and your gin, your cyder 
and your perry, and all the traſhy family of made wines, 
I deteſt them as infernal compoſitions, contrived for the 


deſtruction of the human ſpecies. —But what have I to 
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do with the human ſpecies? except a very few friends, 
care not if the whole wa x 
Fark ye, Lewis, my miſanthropy increaſes every day. 
IAlbe longer I live, I find the folly and the fraud of 
mankind grow more and more intolerable.— I wiſh I had 
not come from Brambletonhall: After having lived in ſo- 
litude ſo long, I cannot bear the hurry and impertinence 
of the multitude z beſides, every thing is ſophiſticated in 
theſe crowded places. Snares are laid for our lives in 
every thing we eat or drink; the very air we breathe is 
loaded with contagion. We cannot even fleep, without 
riſk of infection. I ſay infection This place is the ren- 
 dezvous of the diſeaſed—You won't deny that many diſ- 
eaſes are infectious; even the conſumption itſelf is high- 
ly infectious. When a perſon dies of-it in Italy, the bed 
and bedding are deſtroyed ; the other furniture is expoſed 
to the weather, and the apartment white waſhed, before 
ĩt is occupied by any other living ſoul. You'll allow, that 
nothing receives infection ſooner, or retains it longer, 
than blankets, feather-beds, and mattreſſes Sdeath ! how 
do I know what miſerable objects have been ſtewing in 
the bed where I now lie -I wonder, Dick, you did not 
put me in mind of ſending for my own mattreſies—But, 
if I had not been an aſs, I ſhould not have needed a re- 
membrancer.—There is always ſome plaguy reflection 
that riſes up in judgment againſt me, and rutfles my ſpi- 
ee due as let us change the ſubject.—— 
I have other reaſons for abridging my ſtay at Bath.— 
You know ſiſter Tabby's complexion—If Mrs. Tabitha 
Bramble had been of any other race, Iſhould certainly 
have looked upon her as the moſt But the truth is, 
ſhe has found means to intereſt my affection; or rather, 
ſhe is beholden to the force of prejudice, commonly cal- 
led the ties of blood. Well, this amiable maiden has 
actually commenced a flirting correſpondence” with an 
Iriſh baronet of ſixty-five, His name is Sir Ulic Mac- 
killigut. He is ſaid to be much out at elbowsz and I 
believe, has received falſe intelligence with reſpe& to her 
fortune. Be that as it may, the connection is exceeding- 
ly ridiculous, and begins already to excite whiſpers.— 
For my part, I have no intention to diſpute her free a- 
gency; though I ſhall fall upon ſome expedient to unde- 
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eaiye her paramour as to the point which he has princi- 


pally in view. But I don't think her conduct is a proper 
example for Liddy, who has alſo attracted the notice af 


ſome coxcombs.n.the rooms; and Jery tells me, he ſuſ- 


— a ſtrapping fellow, the knight's nephew, of ſome 


| upon — girl's heart, I thall, therefore, keep a 
ur over her aunt and her, and even ſhift the ſcene, 93 OP 


if 140 the matter grow more ſerious. Lou perceive 


vhat an agreeable taſk it muſt be, to a man of my kid- 


ney, to have the cure of ſuch ſouls as theſe.—But, hold, 
POT In WOO Is next 
occaſion) from 

of Yours, 


a Apes ut 80 I Marr. Baan 


| To 825 Warm! PHILLIPS, Bart. Cl aur Colige, O 


Dua Kxicur, 


I rmx thoſe people are E bo who 
that Bath is a contracted circle, in which the ſame Gul 
ſcenes perpetually reyolve, without variation. I am, on 
the contrary, — to find ſo {mall a place ſo crowded 
with entertainment and variety. London itſelf can hard- 
ly exhibit one ſpecies of diverſion to which we have not 
ſomething analogous at Bath, over and above thoſe fin- 
2 advantages that are peculiar to the place. Here, 
for example, a man has daily opportunities of ſeeing the 


moſt remarkable characters of the community. He ſees 


them in their natural attitudes and true colours, deſcend- 


ed from their pedeſtals, and diveſted of their formal dra- 


peries, undiſguiſed by art and affeCtation.—Here we have 


_ miniſters of ſtate, — generals, biſhops, projeQors, 


philoſophers, wits, poets, players, NN Adallers, and 
buffoons. If he makes any conſiderable ſtay in the place, he 
15 {ure of meeting with ſome particular friend whom he did 

not expect to ſee; and to me there is more agree- 
able than ſuch caſual rencounters.— Another entertain- 
ment, peculiar to Bath, ariſes from the general mixture 


of all de ces named in our pe rooms, without diſ- 
Vol. VI. D 
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tinction of rank or fortune. This is what my uncle repros 


ing pleaſed with the 
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bates, as a monſtrous jumble of heterogeneous principles; 


a vile mob of noiſe and impertinence, without decency 


and ſubordination. But this chaos is to me a ſource of 

anne amuſement; t. 6 2345 

I I was extremely diverted, laſt ball-night, to ſee the 

Maſter of the Ceremonies leading with great folemnity, 

to the upper end of the room, an antiquated Abigail, 

dreſſed in her lady's. caſt clothes; whom he (I ſuppoſe) 
The 


miſtook for ſome counteſs juſt arrived at the Bath. 


ball was opened by a 8 Lord, with a mulatto heireſs 
from St. Chriſtopher's ; and the gay Colonel Tinſel dan- 
ced all the evening with the Se of an eminent tin- 
man from the borough of Southwark.—Yeſterday morn- 
ing, at the pump-room, I faw a broken-winded Wapping 


landlady ſqueeze through a circle of peers, to ſalute her 


brandy-merchant, who ſtood by the window, propp'd up- 
on crutches; and a' paralytic attorney of Shoe-lane, in 
ſhuffling up to the bar, kicked the ſhins of the Chancel- 
lor of England, while his lordſhip, in a cut bob, drank a 
laſs of water at the Fare. I cannot account for my be- 
e incidents any other way than by 

ſaying they are truly ridiculous in their own nature, and 


| ſerve to heighten the humour in the farce of life, which 


I am determined to enjoy as long as I can. 
Thoſe follies that move my uncle's ſpleen excite my 
laughter. He is as tender as a man. without a ſkin, who 
cannot bear the ſlighteſt touch without flinching. What 
tickles another would give him torment z and yet he has 
what we may call lucid intervals, when he is remarkably 
facetious.—Indeed, I never knew a hypochondriac fo apt 
to be infected with good humour. He is the moſt riſible 
miſanthrope I ever met with. A lucky joke, or any lu- 
dicrous incident, will ſet him 2 immoderately, 


even in one of his moſt gloomy paroxyſms; and, when 


the laugh is over, he will curſe his own imbecility. In 
converſing with ſtrangers, he betrays no marks of diſquict 
Ile is iplenetic with his familiars only; and not even 
with them, while they keep his attention employed; but, 
when his ſpirits are not exerted externally, they ſeem to 
Tecoil, and prey upon himſelf.— He has renounced the 
waters with execration; but he begins to find a more ct 


d. 
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ficacious, and, certainly, a much more palatable remedy, 


in the pleaſures of ſociety. He has diſcovered ſome old 


friends among the invalids of Bath; and, in particular, 


. renewed his acquaintance with the celebrated James 


uin, who certainly did not come here to drink water. 
You cannot doubt but that I had the ſtrongeſt curioſity 
to know this original; and it was gratified by Mr. Bram- 
ble, who has had him twice at our houſe to dinner. | 

So far as I am able to judge, Quin's character is rather 
more reſpectable than it has been generally repreſented. 
His bons mots are in every _—_ mouth; but many 
of them have a rank flavour, which one would be apt to 
think was derived from a natural groſſneſs of idea. I 
ſuſpect, however, that juſtice has not been done the au- 
thor, by the collectors of thoſe Quiniana; who have let 
the beſt of them ſlip through their fingers, and only re- 


tained ſuch as were ſuited to the taſte and organs of the i 


multitude. | How far he may relax in his houfs of jollity, 
cannot pretend to ſay; but his general converſation is 
conducted by the niceſt rules of pro ciety u Mr. James 
Quin is certainly one of the beſt bred men in the king- 
dom. He is not only a moſt agreeable companion, but 
by I am credibly informed) a very honeſt man; highly 
ſuſceptible of friendſhip, warm, ſteady, and even gene- 
rous in his attachments; diſdaining flattery, and inca- 
pable of meanneſs and diſſimulation. Were I to judge, 
however, from Quin's eye alone, I ſhould take him to be 
proud; inſolent, and cruel.—There is ſomething remark- 
ably ſevere and forbidding in his aſpect; and, I have 
been told, he was ever diſpoſed to inſult his inferiors and 
dependents. Perhaps that report has influenced my opi- 
nion of his looks Lou know we are the fools of preju- 
dice. Howſoever that may be; I have as yet ſeen nothing 
but his favourable fide ; and my uncle, who frequently 
confers with him in a corner, declares he is one of the 
molt ſenſible men he ever knew—He ſeems to have a re- 
ciprocal regard for old Squaretoes, whom he calls by the 
familiar name of Matthew, and often reminds of their old 
tavern adventures : On the other hand, Matthew's eyes 
ſparkle whenever Quin makes his appearance—Let him 
be never fo jarring and diſcordant, 'Quin puts him in 
tune; and, like treble and baſs in the * concert, they 
5 * | 


make excellent muſic together. T'other day, the conver- 
ſation turning upon Sh e, I could not help ſaying, 
with ſome emotion, that I would give an hundred gui- 
neas to fee Mr. Quin act the part of Falſtaff; upon 
which, turning to me with a ſmile, And I would give 
a thouſand, young 8 (ſaid he), that I could gra- 
tify your longing.” My uncle and he are perfectly agreed 
in their eſtimate of life, which, Quin ſays, would ſtink in 
his noſtrils, if he did not ſteep it in claret. 8 
I want to ſee this phenomenon in his cups; and have 
almoſt prevailed upon uncle to give him a — 
the Bear. In the mean time, x muſt entertain you with 
an incident that ſeems to confirm the judgment of thoſe 
two cynic philoſophers. I took the liberty to differ in 
opinion from Mr. Bramble, when he obſerved, that the 
mixture of people in the entertainments of this place was 
deſtructive of all order and urbanity; that it rendered the 


plebeians inſufferably arrogant and troubleſome, and vul- 


gariſed the deportment and ſentiments of thoſe who, moy- 
ed-in the upper ſpheres of life. He ſaid, ſuch a prepoſ- 
terous coalition would bring us into contempt. with all 
our neighbours 3 and was worle in fack than debaſing the 

Id coin of the nation. I argued, on the contrary, that 
thoſe plebeians who diſcovered ſuch eagerneſs to imitate 
the dreſs and equipage of their . would likewiſe, 
in time, adopt their maxims and their manners, be poliſh- 
ed by their converſation, and refined by their example; 
but when I appealed to Mr. Quin, and aſked if he did 
not think that ſuch an unreſerved mixture would improve 
the whole maſs “ Yes (ſaid he), as a plate of marma- 
lade would improve a pan of fir-reverence.” 

I owned I was not much converſant in high life, but 
T had ſeen what were called polite aſſemblies in London 
and elſewhere ; that thoſe 4 Bath ſeemed to be as de- 
cent as any; and that, upon the whole, the individuals 
that compoſed it, would nof be found deficient in good 
manners and decorum. But let us have — to 
experience (faid I) — Jack Holder, who was intended for 
a parſon, has ſucceeded to an eſtate of two thouſand a- 
year, by the death of his elder brother. He is now at 
the Bath, driving about in a phaeton aft four, with French 
horns. He has treated with turtle and claret at all the ta- 
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ferns in Bath and Briſtol, till his gueſts are gorged with 
ood cheer : He has bought a dozen ſuits of fine clothes, 
y the advice of the Maſter of the Ceremonies, under 
whoſe tuition he has entered himſelf : He has loſt ſome 
hundreds at billiards to ſharpers, and taken one of the 
nymphs of Avon-ſtreet into keeping; but, finding all 


' theſe channels inſufficient to drain him of his current 


caſh, his counſellor has engaged him to give a general 
tea-drinking to-morrow at Wiltſhire's room. In order to 
ive it the more eclat, every table is to be furniſhed with 
Reste and noſegays; which, however, are not to be 
touched till notice is given by the ringing of a bell, and 
then the ladies may help themſelves without reſtriction. 
This will be no bad way of trying the company's breed- 
ing— | 2 ; | 
« I will abide by that experiment (cried my uncle), 
and if I could find a place to ſtand ſecure without the 
vortex of the tumult, which I know will enſue, I would 
certainly go thither and enjoy the ſcene.” Quin propoſ- 
ed that we ſhould take our ſtation in the muſic gallery; 


and we took his advice. Holder had got thither before 
us, with his horns perdue; but we were admitted. The 


tea-drinking paſſed as uſual; and the company having 


riſen from the tables, were ſauntering in groups in ex- 
| peCtation of the ſignal for attack, when the bell begin- 
ning to ring, they flew with eagerneſs to the deſert, and 


the whole place was inſtantly in commotion. There was 
nothing but juſtling, ſcrambling, pulling, ſnatching, ſtrug- 
gling, ſcolding, and ſcreaming. The noſegays were torn, 
rom one another's hands and boſoms ;. > glaſſes and 
china went to wreck ; the tables and floor were ſtrewed 
with comfits. Some cried, ſome ſwore, and the tropes 
and figures of Billingſgate were uſed without. reſerve in 
all their native zeſt and flavour; nor were thoſe flowers 
of rhetoric unattended with ſignificant geſticulation. Some. 
inapped their fingers, ſome forked them out, ſome clap-. 
ped their hands, and ſome their backſides; at length they, 
fairly proceeded to pulling caps, and every thing ſeemed 
to preſage a general battle ; when Holder ordered his 


horns to ſound a charge, with a view to animate the com- 


batants, and inflame the conteſt ; but this manceuvre pro- 
duced an effect quite contrary to what he expected. It 
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s a note of reproach that rouſed them to an immediate 
ſenſe of their diſgraceful ſituation. They were aſhamed 
of their abſurd deportment, and ſuddenly deſiſted. They 


gathered up their caps, ruffles, and handkerchiefs z and 


great part of them retired in ſilent mortification” 
Quin laughed at this adventure; but my uncle's deli- 


cacy was hurt. He hung his head in manifeſt chagrin, 
and ſeemed to repine at the triumph of his judgment 
Indeed his victory was more complete than he imagined ; 


for, as we afterwards learned, the two amazons who ſig- 
naliſed themſelves moſt in the action, did not come from 
the purlicus of Puddledock, but from the courtly neigh- 
bourhood of St. James's Palace. One was à baroneſs, 
and the other a wealthy knight's dowager—My uncle 


| ſpoke not a word, till we had made our retreat good to 


e coffeehouſe ; where, taking off his hat, and wiping 
his forehead, * I bleſs God (ſaid he) that Mrs, Tabitha 
Bramble did not take the field to-day !” © I would pit 
her for a cool hundred (cried Quin) againſt the beſt ſhake- 


bag of the whole main.” The truth is, nothing could 
have kept her at home but the accident of her having ta- 


ken phyſic before ſhe knew the nature of the entertain- 
ment. She has been for ſome days furbiſhing up an old 
ſuit of black velvet, to make her appearance as Sir Ulic's 
Re it pil 

I have much to ſay of this amiable kinſwoman ; but 
ſhe has not been properly introduced to your acquaint- 
ance. She is remarkably civil to Mr. Quin; of whoſe 


ſarcaſtic humour ſhe ſeems to ſtand in awe ; but her cau- 


tion is no match for her impertinence. Mr. Gwynn 
(faid ſhe the other day), I was once yaſtly entertained 
with your playing the Ghoſt of Gimlet at Drury-lane, 
when you roſe up through the ſtage, with a white face 
and red eyes, and ſpoke of quails upon the frightful porcu- 
pine. Do, Prays ſpout a little the Ghoſt of Gimlet.“ 
„Madam (ſaid Quin, with a glance of ineffable diſdain), 


the Ghoſt of Gimlet is laid, never to riſe again.“ Inſen- 
ſible of this check, ſhe proceeded : “ Well, to be ſure, 
you looked and talked fo like a real ghoſt 3 and then the 
cock crowed ſo natural—I wonder how you could teach 
him to crow ſo exact in the very nick of time; but I ſup- 
pole he's game—An't he game, Mr. Gwynn ?”. « Dung: 
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hill, Madam.“ „ Well, dunghill or not dunghill, he has 
got ſuch a clear counter- tenor, that I wiſh I had ſuch an- 
other at Brambletonhall, to wake the maids of a morn- 
ing. Do you know where I could find one of his brood ?” 

* Probably in the workhouſe of St. Giles's pariſh, Ma- 
dam; but I proteſt I know not his particular mew.” My 
uncle, frying with vexation, cried, Good God, fiſter, 
how you talk! I have told you twenty times that this 
gentleman's name is not Gwynn—” * Hoity, toity, bro- 
ther of mine (ſhe replied), no offence, I hope—Gwynn 


is an honourable name, of true old Britiſh extraction—I 


thought the gentleman had been come of Mrs. Helen 
Gwynn, who was of his own profeſſion ; and if ſo be 
that were the caſe, he might be of King Charles's breed, 
and have royal blood in his veins— No, Madam 
(anſwered Quin, with great ſolemnity), my mother was 
not a whore of ſuch diſtintion-—True it is, I am ſome- 
times tempted to believe myſelf of royal deſcent ; for my 
inclinations are often arbitrary—If I was an abſolute 
prince at this inſtant, I believe I ſhould ſend for the head 
of your cook in a charger—She has committed felony on 
the perſon of that John Dory ; which is mangled in a 
cruel manner, and even preſented without ſauce O tem- 


fora! O mores!” 


This good humoured ſally turned the converſation into 
a leſs diſagreeable channel—But, leſt you ſhould think 
my ſcribble as tedious as Mrs. Tabby's clack, I ſhall not 
add another word, but that I am as uſual, _ 
Tours, 


Bath, April 30. J. MELForD, 


_— „ 
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* To Ds, Lewis, 
Dax LEwis, | 


1 RECEIVED your bill upon Wiltſhire, which was pune- 

tually honoured; but, as I don't chooſe to keep ſo much 
caſh by me in a common lodging-houſe, I have depoſited 
2501. in the bank of Bath, and ſhall take their bills for it 
en London, when I leave this place, where the ſeaſon 
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nothing but ſlander and abuſe 
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draws to an end Lou muſt know, that mow = ds 


Foot, I am reſolved to give Liddy a glimpſe of London. 
reed ec ep ee ate „ e ref 
gains upon my affection every day. As for Tabby, I have 

| fuch hints to the Iriſh baronet, concerning her 
fortune, as, I make no doubt, will cool the ardour of his 


addreſſes. Then her pride will take the alarm; and the 


chafed, we ſhall hear 


rancour of ſtale maidenhood —_ | 

f Sir Ulic Mackilligut— 
This rupture, I foreſee, will facilitate our departure from 
Bath; where, at preſent, Tabby ſeems to enjoy herſelf 
with peculiar ſatisfaction. For my part, I deteſt it ſo 
much; that I ſhould not have been able to ſtay fo long in 


the place, if I had not diſcovered ſome old friends, whoſe 


converſation alleviates my diſguſt. —Going to the coffee- 
houſe one forenoon, I could not help contemplating the 
company, with equal ſurprife and compaſſion-—We con- 
ſiſted of thirteen individuals; ſeven lamed by the gout, 
rheumatiſm, or palſy ; three maimed by accident; and 
the reſt either deaf or blind. One hobbled, another hop- 


_ ped, a third dragged his legs after him like a wounded 
ſnake, a fourth ſtraddled betwixt a pair of long crutches, 
like the mummy of a felon hanging in chains; a fifth 
was bent ifito an horizontal poſition, like a mounted te- 


leſcope, ſhoved in by a couple of chairmen z and a ſixth 
was the buſt of a man, ſet upright in a wheel machine, 


Which the waiter moved from place to place, 


Being ſtruck with ſome of their faces, J conſulted the 
ſubſcription-book ; and, perceiving the names of ſeveral 
old friends, began to conſider the group with more at- 
tention. At length I diſcovered Rear-Admiral Balderick, 
the companion of my youth, whom 1 had not feen fince 
he was appointed lieutenant of the Severn, He was me- 
tamorphoſed into an old man, with a wooden leg and a 
weather-beaten face; which appeared the more ancient 
from his gray locks, that were truly venerable. —Sittin 
down at & table, where he was reading a newſpaper, | 

azed at him for ſome minutes, with a mixture of plea- 

e and regret, which made my heart guſh with tender- 


neſs ; then, taking him by the hand, « Ah, Sam faid I) a 


forty years ago T little thought —” 
#6 to proceed. © An eld friend, 


I was too much mov- 


fure enough] (cried he, 


* 
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ſqueezing my hand, and ſurveying me eagerly through his 


pony know the looming of the veſſel,” though ſhe has 
n hard ſtrained, fince we parted 5 but I can't heave up 
the name—” The moment I told him I was, he ex- 
claimed, Ha} Matt, my old fellow-cruier, ſtill afloat?” 
and, ſtarting up, hugged me in his arms. His tranſport, 
however, boded me no 3 for, in faluting me, he 
thruſt the ſpring of his ſpectacles into my eye, and, at 


the ſame time, fet his wooden ſtump _— my gouty toe; 


an attack that made me ſhed tears in ſad earneſt. —After 
the hurry of our recognition was over, he pointed” out 
two of our common friends in the room: The buſt was 
what remained of Colonel Cockril, who had loſt the uſe 
of his limbs in making an American campaign z and the 
teleſcope proved to be my college chum, Sir Reginald 
Bentley; who, with his new title, and unexpected inhe- 
ritance, commenced fox-hunter, without having ſerved 
his apprenticeſhip to the myſtery ;z and, in conſequence 
of following the hounds through a river, was ſeized with 
an inflammation in his bowels, which has contracted him 
into his preſent attitude. | | 
Our former correſpondence was forthwith renewed, 
with the moſt hearty expreſhons of mutual good-will; 


and, as we had met ſo b we agreed to dine 


together that very day at the tavern. My friend Quin, 
being luckily unengaged, obliged us with his company; 
and, truly, this was the moſt happy day I have paſſed 


| theſe twenty years. You and I, Lewis, e been al- 


ways together, never taſted friendſhip in this high gout, 


| contracted from. long abſence. I cannot expreſs the half 


of what I felt at this caſual meeting of three or four com- 
panions, who had been ſo long ſeparated, and ſo roughly 
treated by the ſtorms of life. bs was a renovation of 
youth; a kind of reſuſcitation of the dead, that realized 
thoſe intereſting dreams in which we ſometimes retrieve 
our ancient friends from the grave. Perhaps, my enjoy- 
ment was not the leſs pleaſing for being mixed with a 
ſtrain of melancholy, produced by the remembrance of 
paſt ſcenes, that conjured up the ideas of ſome endeari 
connections, which the hand of death has actually dit- 


ſolved. 


The ſpirits and good humour of the company ſeemed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
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better purpoſes. - 


to triumph over the wreck of their conſtitutions, They k 


had even philoſophy enough to joke upon their own cala» 
mities; ſuch is the power of friendſhip, the ſovereign cor- 


dial of life I afterwards found, however, that they were 


not without their moments and even hours of diſquiet, 


Each of them apart, in ſucceeding conferences, expatiated 
upon his own particular grievances z and they were all 
malcontents at bottom Over and above their perſonal 


diſaſters, they thought themſelves unfortunate in the lot- 
tery of life. Balderick complained, that all the recom- 
pence he had received for his long and hard ſervice was 
the half pay of a rear-admiral. The colonel was mortified 


to ſee himſelf overtopped by upſtart r ſome of 
whom he had once commanded; and, | 


ing a man of a 
liberal turn, could ill put up with a moderate annuity, for 


which he had ſold his commiſſion. As for the baronet, 


having run himſelf conſiderably in debt, on a conteſted 


election, he has been obliged to relinquiſh his ſeat in par- 


liament, and his ſeat in the country at the ſame time, 
and put his eſtate to nurſe : But his chagrin, which is the 


effect of his own miſconduct, does not affect me half ſo 


much as that of the other two, who have acted honour- 
able and diſtinguiſhed parts on the great theatre, and are 


now reduced to lead a weary life in this ſtew-pan of idle- 


neſs and inſignificance. They have long left off uſing 
the waters, after having experienced their inefficacy. The 


diverſions of the place they are not in a condition to en- 


Joy. How then do they make ſhift to paſs their time ? 
In the forenoon they crawl out to the rooms or the 
coffechouſe, where they take a hand at whiſt, or deſcant 
upon the General Advertiſer ; and their evenings they 
murder in private parties, among peeviſh invalids, and in- 
ſipid old women — This is the caſe with a good number 
of individuals, whom nature ſeems to have intended for 


About a dozen years ago, many decent families, re- 


ſtricted to ſmall fortunes, beſides thoſe that came hither 


on the ſcore of health, were tempted to ſettle at Bath, 


where they could then live comfortably, and even make a - 
genteel appearance, at a ſmall expence : But the madneſs 
of the times has made the place too hot for them, and 


they are now obliged to think of other migrations—Some 
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have already fled to the mountains of Wales, 'and others, 
have retired to Exeter. Thither, no doubt, they will be 

followed by the flood of luxury and extravagance, which 
will drive them from place to place to the very Land's 
End; and there, I ſuppoſe, they will be obliged to ſhip 
themſelves to ſome other country. Bath is become a mere / 
fink of profligacy and extortion. Every article of houſe- 
keeping is raifed to an enormous price; a circumſtance 
no longer to be wondered at, when we know that every 
petty retainer of fortune piques himſelf upon keeping a 
table, and thinks tis for the honour of his character to 
wink at the knavery of his ſervants, who are in a confe- 
deracy with the market-people, and of conſequence. pay 
whatever they demand. Here is now a muſhroom of 
opulence, who pays a cook ſeventy guineas a week for 
furniſhing him with one meal a day. This portentous 
frenzy 1s become ſo contagious, that the very rabble and 
refuſe of mankind are infected. I have known a negro- 
driver, from Jamaica, pay over-night, to the maſter of 
one of the rooms, 7 guineas for tea and coffee to 
the company, and leave Bath next morning, in ſuch ob- 
ſcurity, that not one of his gueſts had the {lighteſt idea of 
his perſon, . or even made the leaſt inquiry about his 
name. . Incidents of this kind are frequent; and every 
day teems with freſh abſurdities, which are too groſs to 
make a thinking man merry.—But I feel the ſpleen creep- 
ing on me apace; and therefore will indulge you with a 
ceſſation, that you may have no unneceſlary cauſe to curſe 
your correſpondence with, | | 

| Dear Dick, | 
Yours ever, 7 


Bath, May 5. rm Marr. BRAMBLE. 
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To Miſs LxTrri4 Wil IIs, at Glouceſter. 
Mr Dear LeTTY, | 0 
I WROTE you at great length by the poſt, the twenty-ſixth 
of laſt month, to which I refer you for an account of our 


ee ng at Bath; and I expect your anſwer with im- 


| 
g 
| 
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patience: Bu having this opportunity of « pirate hand, 
ſend you two * of Bath —_ ſix of the beſt of 

which I defire you will keep for yourſelf, and diſtribute 

the reſt among th young ladies, our common friends, as 

you ſhall think proper— 

prove of the mottoes; ſome of them are not much to my 

own liking 3 but I was obliged to take ſuch as I could 


find ready manufaQtured=-I am vexed that neither you 


nor I have received any farther information of a certain 
perſon—Sure it can't be wilful neglect !—-O my dear 
Willis ! I begin to be viſited by ſtrange fancies, and to 
have ſome melancholy doubts ; which, however, it would 
be ungenerous to harbour without further inquiry My 
uncle, who has made me a preſent of a very fine ſet of 


garnets, talks of treating us with a jaunt to London ; 


which, you may imagine, will be hi agreeable : But 
I like Bach ſo well So I hope he — think of leaving 
it till the ſeaſon is quite over; and yet, betwixt friends, 
ſomething has happened to my aunt, which will probably 
ſhorten our ſtay in this place. f Fo. 
Yeſterday, in the forenoon, ſhe went by herſelf to a 


. 


breakfaſting in one of the rooms; and, in half an hour, 


returned in great agitation, having Chowder along with 


her in the chair. I believe ſome accident muſt have hap- 
pened to that unlucky animal, which is the great. ſource 
of all her troubles. Dear Letty ! what a pity it is, that 
a woman of her years and diſcretion ſhould place. her 
affection upon ſuch an ugly ill-conditioned cur, that 


ſnarls and ſnaps at every body. I aſked John Thomas, 
the footman who attended her, what was the matter ?; 


and he did nothing but grin. A famous dog doctor was. 
ſent for, and undertook to cure the patient, provided he 


might carry him home to his own houſe; but his miſtreſs 


would not part with him out of her own fight---She or- 
dered the cook to warm clothes, which ſhe applied to his 
bowels with her own hand. She gave up all thoughts of 
going to the ball in the evening; and when Sir Ulic came 
to drink tea, refuſed to be ſeen; ſo that he went away to 
look for another partner. . My brother Jery whiſtles and 
dances. My uncle ſometimes ſhrugs up his ſhoulders, 


and ſometimes burſts out a-laughing. My aunt ſobs and 


ſcolds by turns; and her woman Win. Jenkins, ſtares and 


don't know how you will ap- 


ccc 


wonders with a fooliſh face of curioſity; and for 
part, I am as curious as ſhe, but aſhamed to aſk 1 
tions. 1 | F e | 
Perhaps time will diſcover the myſtery; for if it was 
any thing that happened in the rooms, it can't be lon 
concealed All L know is, that laſt night, at ſupper, Mi 
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Bramble ſpoke very diſdainfully of Sir Ulic Mackilligut, 
and aſked her brother if he intended to keep us ſwelter- 
ing all the ſummer at Bath? “ No, fiſter Tabitha (faid 
he, with an arch ſmile), we ſhall retreat before the dog- 
days begin; though I make no doubt, that, with a little 
temperance and diſcretion, our conſtitutions might he 
kept cool enough all the year, even at Bath.” As 1 don't 
know the meaning of this inſinuation, I won't pretend to 
make any remarks upon it at preſent: Hereafter, per- 
haps, I may be able to explain it more to your fatiſ- 
faction—In the mean time, I beg you will be punctual 
2 you correſpondence, and continue to love your ever 
Bath, May 6. Lrpia MELrorp- 


To Sir Warzan Pr1Li1es, Bart. of Fefus College, Oxon. 


So then Mrs. Blackerby's affair has proved a falſe alarm, 
and I have ſaved my money? I with, however, her de- 
claration had not been ſo premature; for though my be- 
ing thought capable of making her a mother, might have 
given me ſome credit, the reputation of an intrigue with 
ſuch a cracked pitcher does me no honour at all—In my 
laſt I told you I had hopes of ſeeing Quin in his hours of 
elevation at the tavern, which is the temple of mirth and 
good fellowſhip, where he, as prieſt of Comus, utters the 
inſpirations of wit and humour I have had that ſatisfac- 
tion. I have dined with his club at the Three Tuns, and 
had the honour to fit him out. At half an hour paſt eight 
in the evening, he was carried home with fix good bottles 
of claret under his belt; and it being then Friday, he 
gave orders that he ſhould not be diſturbed till Sunday at 
noon—You muſt not imagine that this doſe had any 
other effect upon his converſation, but that of making it 


more extrava ntly entertaining—He had loſt the uſe of | 


his limbs, indeed, ſeveral hours before we parted, but he 
retained all his other faculties in perfection; and as he 
gave vent to every whimſical idea as it roſe, I was really 


| aſtoniſhed at the brilliancy of his thoughts, and the force 


of his expreſſion. Quin is a real voluptuary in the articles 
of eating and drinking; and ſo confirmed an epicure, in 
the common acceptation of the term, that he cannot put 
up with ordinary fare. This is a point of ſuch import- 


ance with him, that he always takes upon himſelf the 


charge of catering; and a man admitted to his meſs is 
always ſure of eating delicate victuals, and drinking ex- 
cellent wine He owns himſelf addicted to the delights 
of the ſtomach, and often jokes upon his on ſenſuality; 
but there is nothing ſelfiſn in this appetite---He finds that 
good cheer unites good company; exhilarates the ſpirits, 
opens the heart, baniſhes all reſtraint from converſation, 
and promotes the happieſt purpoſes of ſocial life. But 
Mr. | Quin is not a ſubje& to be diſcuſſed in the 
compaſs of one letter ; I ſhall therefore, at preſent, leave 
him to his repoſe, and call in another of a very different 
complexion; ip oe ao I SES 

You deſire to have further acquaintance with the per- 
fon of our aunt, and promiſe yourſelf much entertain- 


ment from her connection with Sir Ulic Mackilligut 3 but 


in this hope you are baulked already; that connection is 


diſſolved. The Iriſh baronet is an old hound, that, find- 


ing her carrion, has quitted the ſcent. I have already 


told you, that Mrs. Tabitha Bramble is a maiden of forty- 


five. In her perſon, ſhe is tall, raw-boned, awkward, flat- 
cheſted, and ſtooping; her complexion is fallow and freck- 
led; her eyes are not gray, but greeniſh, like thoſe of a 
cat, and generally inflamed ; her hair is of a ſandy or 
rather duſty hue; her forehead low; her noſe long, ſharp, 


and, towards the extremity, always red in cool weather; 


her lips ſkinny, her mouth extenſive, her teeth ſtraggling 
and looſe, of various colours and conformation ;z and her 
long neck ſhrivelled into a ' thouſand wrinkles—In her 


temper, ſhe is proud, ſtiff, vain, imperious, prying, ma- 


licious, greedy, and uncharitable. In all likelihood, her 
natural auſterity has been ſoured by diſappointment in 
tove; for her long celibacy is by no means qwing to her 
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diſlike of matrimony: On the contrary, ſhe has left no 
ſtone unturned, to ayoid the a al_epithet'of = 


maid. BT Lad 


Before I was born, the had gone ſuch lengths in the 


way of flirting with a recruiting officer, that her reputa- 
tion was a little ſinged. She afterwards made advances 
to the curate of the -pariſh, who dropped ſome diſtant 


hints about the next preſentation to the living, which was 
in her brothers gift; but finding that was ene. © cg 
by, 


miſed to another, he flew off at a tangent; and Mrs. | 
in revenge, found means to deprive him of his cure. Her 


next lover was a lieutenant of a man of war, a relation of 
the family, who did not underſtand the refinements of the 
paſſion, and exprefled no averſion to grapple with couſin 


Tabby in the way of marriage, but before matters could 


be properly adju | ed, he went out on a cruiſe, and was 


killed in an engagement with a French frigate. Our aunt, 


though baffled ſo often, did not yet deſpair—She laid all 
her ju. for Dr. Lewis, who is the Fes Achates of my 
uncle. She even fell ſick upon the occaſion, and 


vailed with Matt. to interpoſe in her behalf with his friend; 


but the doCtor being a ſhy cock, would not be caught with 
chaff, and flatly rejected the propoſal : So that Mrs. Ta- 
bitha was content to exert her patience once more, after 


having endeavoured in vain to effect a rupture betwixt the 
two friends; and now ſhe thinks proper to be very civil 


to Lewis, who is become neceſſary to her in the way of 
his profeſſion. | 


Theſe, however, are not the only efforts ſhe has made 


towards a nearer conjunction with our ſex. Her fortune 


was originally no more than a thouſand pounds; but ſhe 
gained an acceſſion of five hundred, by the death of a 


ſiſter, and the lieutenant left her three hundred in his 


will. Theſe ſums ſhe has more than doubled, by living 


free of all expence, in her brother's houſe, and dealing in 
cheeſe and Welſh flannel, the produce of his flocks and 
dairy. At preſent her capital is increaſed to about four 
thouſand pounds; and her avarice ſeems to grow every 
day more and more, rapacious: But even this is not ſo in- 


tolerable, as the perverſeneſs of her nature, which keeps 


the whole family in diſquiet and uproar. She is one of 
thoſe geniuſes. who find ſome diabolical enjoyment in be- 
ing dreaded and deteſted by their fellow- creatures. 
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I once told my uncle, I was ſurpriſed that a man of 
his diſpoſition could bear ſuch a domeſtic plague, when it 
could be ſo eaſily removed—The remark made him ſore, 
becauſe it ſeemed to tax him with want of refolution—. 


Wrinkling his noſe, and drawing down his eye-brows, 


4 llow (faid he), when he firſt thruſts his ſnout 
into the world, is apt to be ſurpriſed at many things which 
a man of experience knows to be ordinary and unavoidable 
— This precious aunt of yours is become inſenſibly a part 
of my. conſtitution Damn her, ſhe's a -noli me tangere in 
my fleſh, which I cannot bear to be touched or tampered 
with.” I made no reply; but ſhifted the converſation. 
He really has an affeQtion for this original, which main- 
tains its ground in defiance of common ſenſe, and in de- 
ſpite of that contempt which he muſt certainly feel for her 
character and underſtanding. Nay, I am convinced, that 
ſhe has likewiſe a moſt violent attachment to his perſon ; 
though her love never ſhows itfelf but in the ſhape of diſ- 
content; and ſhe perſiſts in tormenting him out of ſheer 
tenderneſs The only 2 within doors upon which ſhe 
beſtows any marks of affection, in the uſual ſtyle, is her 
dog Chowder, a filthy cur from Newfoundland, which ſhe 
had in a prefent from the wife of a ſkipper in Swanſey— 
One would imagine ſhe had diſtinguiſhed this beaſt with 
her favour on account of his uglineſs and ill-nature ; if 
it was not, indeed, an inſtinctive ſympathy between his 
diſpoſition and her own. Certain it is, ſhe careſſes him 
without ceaſing ; and even haraſſes the family in the ſer- 
'vice of this curſed animal, which, indeed, has proved the 
proximate cauſe of her breach with Sir Ulic Mackilligut. 
Lou muſt know, ſhe yeſterday wanted to ſteal a march 
of poor Liddy, and went to breakfaſt in the room, with- 
out any other companion than her dog, in expeCtation of 
meeting with the baronet, who had agreed to dance with 
her in the evening—Chowder no ſooner made his appear- 
ance in the room, than the Maſter of the Ceremonies, in- 
cenſed at his preſumption, ran up to drive him away, and 
_ threatened him with his foot; but the other ſeemed to de- 
ſpiſe his authority, and, diſplaying a formidable caſe of 
Jong, white, ſharp teeth, kept the puny monarch at bay 
While he ſtood under ſome trepidation, fronting his 
antagoniſt, and bawling to the waiter, Sir Ulic Mackilligut 
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came to his aſſiſtance; and ſeeming ignorant of the con- 
nection between this intruder and his miſtreſs, gave the 
former ſuch a kick in the jaws, as ſent him howling to 
the door Mrs. Tabitha, incenſed at this outrage, ran af 
him, ſqualling in a tone equally difagreeable z while the 
baronet followed her on one / fide,” makin ee ies for 
ſtrances upon the rules and regulatioris of the place. 
Far from being ſatisfied wi e knight's excuſes, -ſhe 


| the 
ſaid the was ſure he was no gentleman; and when the 


Maſter of the Ceremonies offered to hand her into the 
chair,” ſhe rapped him over the knuckles with her fan. 
My uncle's footman being till at the door, ſhe and Chow- 
der got into the ſame vehiele, and were carried off amidft 
the jokes of the chairmen and other populace I had been 
riding out on Clerkendown, and happened to enter juſt as 
the Fares was over—The baronet, coming up to me with 
an affected air of chagrin, recounted the 7 Ons z at 


which I laughed heartily, and then his countenance cleared 


up. „ My dear ſoul (ſaid he), when I ſaw a fort of a 
wild baiſt, ſnarling with open mouth at the Maſter of the 
Ceremonies, like the red cow going to devour Tom Thumb, 
I could not do leſs than go to the aſſiſtance of the little 
man; but I never dreamt the baiſt was one of Mrs. Bram- 


ble's attendants=O ! if I had, he might have made his 


breakfaſt upon Derrick, and welcome—but, you know, my 
dear friend, how natural it is for us Iriſhmen to blunder, 
and to take the wrong ſow by the ear-—However, I will 


_ confeſs judgment, and cry her mercy z and, tis to be 


hoped, a penitent ſinner may be forgiven.” I told him, 
that as the offence was not voluntary on' his fide; it was 
to be hoped he would not find her implacable. 

But, in truth, all this concern was diſſembled. In his 
approaches of gallantry to Mrs. Tabitha, he had been 
miſled by a miſtake of at leaſt ſix thouſand pounds in the 
calculation of her fortune; and in this particular he was 
juſt undeceived. | He, therefore, ſeized” the firſt oppor- 
tunity of incurring her diſpleaſure decently, in ſuch a 
manner as would certainly annihilate the correſpondence ; 
and he could not have taken a more effectual method, 
than that of beating her dog. When he preſented him- 
* * pay his reſpects to 3 fair, 

0t, 5 | | | 


he was refuſed admittance; ee. that 
he ſhould never ſind her at home for the future. She was 
not ſo inacceſſible to Derrick, who came to demand ſatiſ- 
faction for the inſult ſne had offered to him, even in the 
verge of his on court. She knew it was convenient to 
be well with the Maſter of the Ceremonies, while ſhe 
continued to N — merge gt Sup rate 
was a-poet, began m to DE atraid ot ag her appearance 
in a ballad or lampoon. She therefore — — for 

what ſhe had done, imputing it to the flutter of Jer pe 
rits; and:ſubſcribed. handſomely, for his poems: So that 
he was perfectly appeaſed, and overwhelmed her with a 
profuſion of compliment. He even ſolicited; a reconcilia- 
tion with Chowder; which, however, the latter declined; 
and he declared, that if he could finda, precedent in the 
annals. of the Bath, which, he would carefully examine 
For that purpoſe, her favourite ſhould be admitted to the 
next publie hreakfaſting But, I believe, ſhe will not ex- 
poſe herſelf or him to the xiſł of a ſecond diſgrace—Who 
will ſupply the place of Mackilligut in her affections, 1 
cannot foreſee; but nothing in the ſhape of a man can 
come amiſs. Though the is a violent church-woman, of 
the moſt intolerant zeal, I believe in my conſcience ſhe 
would have no objection, at preſent, to treat on the ſcore 
of matrimony with an Anabaptiſt, Quaker, or Jew ; and 
even ratify the treaty at the expence of her own conver- 
ſion. But, perhaps, I think too hardly of this kinſwo- 
man; who, I muſt own, is very little beholden to the 
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To Ds. Lewis. | 8, . 


Vor aſk me, why I don't take the air a-horſeback, du- 
ring this fine weather ?—In which of the avenues of this 
paradiſe would you have me take that exerciſe ? Shall 
commit myſelf to the high-roads of London or Briſtol, to 
be ſtifled with duſt, or preſſed to death in the midſt of 
poſt-chaiſes, flying-machines, waggons, and coal-horſes; 
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befides the troops of fine gentlemen that take to the high 
way, to ſhow their horſemanſhip; and the coaches of fin 
ladies, who go thither to ſhow their equipages? Shall T 
attempt the Downs, and fatigue'myſett to death in climb- 
ing up an eternal aſcent, without any hopes of reaching 
the ſummit Know, then, I have made divers defperate 
leaps-at thoſe upper regions; but always fell backward'in- 
to chis vapour: pit, exhauſted and diſpirited by thoſe inef- 
fectual 5 4 and [ 4 Cn pant = 
firuggle, bike ſo many Chineſe gudgeons, gaſping in 

bottom of a punch-bowl. By 2 it 2 kind of en- 
chantment l If 1 do not ſpeedily break the ſpell, and 


eſcape, I may chance to give up the ghoſt in this nauſeous 


ſtew of « It was but two nights ago that I had 
like to have made my public exit, at a minute's warning. 
One of my greateſt weakneſſes, is that of ſuffering myſelf 
to be over- ruled by the opinion of people whoſe judgment 
I defpiſe=T own, with ſhame and confuſion of face, that 
importunity of any kind I cannot reſiſt. This want of 
courage and conſtancy is an original flaw in my nature, 
which you muſt have oſten obſerved with oompaſſion, if 
not with contempt. I am afraid ſome of our boaſted vir- 
tues may be traced up to this defect. At 1 


Without farther 88 I was perſuaded to go ton 
ee 


ball, on purpoſe to ſee Liddy dance a minuet with a young 
petulant jackanapes, the —. ſon of a wealthy undertaker 


from London, whole mother lodges. in our neighbour- 
hood, and has contracted an aintance with Tabby. 


I ſat a couple of long hours, half ſtifledꝭ in the midſt of 
a noiſome crowd ; and could not help wondering, that fo 
many hundreds of thoſe that rank' as rational creatures, 
could find entertainment in ſeeing a ſucceſſion of inſipid 
animals, deſcribing the ſame dull figure for a whole even- 
ing, on an area not much bigger than a tailor's. ſhop- 


board. If there had been any beauty, grace, activit), 
| magnificent dreſs, or variety of any kind, howſoever ab- 


ſurd, to engage the attention, and -amuſe the fancy, I 
ſhould not have been ſurpriſed z but there was no ſuch 


| objetwit was a tireſome repetition of the ſame languid 


frivolous ſcene, performed by actors that ſeemed to flee 
in all their motions.— The continual ſwimming of tho 


| Phantoms before my eyes, gave me OE the 
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head, which was alſo affected by the fouled air, circy- 
lating through ſuch a number of rotten human bellows— 
I therefore retreated towards the door, and ſtood in the 
paſſage to the next room, talking to my friend Quin; 
vhen, an end being put to the minuets, 1 ah er. were 
removed to make way for the country dances, and the 
multitude riſing at once, the whole atmoſphere was put 
in commotion. Then, all of a ſudden, came ruſhing u 
on me an — gale, ſo impregnated 3 
vapour, that my nerves were overpowered, and I dro 
Seafelebs upon ts Heere cle 1 * 11 re; oo 
Lou may eaſily conceive; what a clamour and confu- 
ſion this accident muſt have produced in ſuch an aſſem- 1 
bly.—I ſoon recovered, however, and found myſelf in an 
eaſy chair, ſupported by N people. Siſter Tabby, L 
in her great tenderneſs, had put me to the torture, * 
ſqueezing my head under her arm, and ſtuffing my noſe 
with ſpirit of hartſhorn, till the whole inſide was excori- 
ated. I no ſooner got home, than I ſent for Dr. Ch—, 
who aſſured me I needed not be alarmed, for my ſwoon- 
ing was entirely occaſioned by an aceidental impreſſion of 
fetid effluvia upon nerves of uncommon. 2 I 
know not how other people's nerves are conſtructed ; 
but one would imagine they muſt be made of very coarſc 
materials, to ſtand the ſhock of ſuch a horrid affault. | 
It was, indeed, a compound of villainous ſmells, in which Wl / 
the moſt violent ſtinks and the moſt powerful perfumes 1 
contended for the maſtery. Imagine to yourſelf a high 
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exalted eſſence of mingled odours, ariſing from putrid My 
gums, impoſthumated lungs, ſour flatulencies, rank arm- 


pits, ſweating feet, running ſores and. iſſues; plaſters, 
ointments, and embrocations, Hungary water, fpirit of 40 
lavender, aſſafœtida drops, muſk, hartſhorn, and ſal vo- th; 


latile; beſides a thouſand frowzy ſteams, which I could in 
not analyſe. Such, O Dick! is the fragrant ether we f g 
breathe in the polite aſſemblies of Bath Such is the at- oi 
moſphere I have exchanged for the pure, elaſtic, ani- 15 
mating air of the Welſh mountains 0 Rus, quando le 27 
2 I wonder what the devil poſſeſſed me but ent 
| words are beſt : I have taken my reſolution Lou 20 
may well ſuppoſe I don't intend to entertain the com- for 


pany with a ſecond exhibition. I have promiſed, in an 
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evil hour, to proceed to London, and that promiſe ſhall 


be performed; but my ſtay in the metropolis ſhall be 
brief. I have, for the benefit of my health, projected 
an expedition to the north, which, I hope, will afford 
ſome agreeable paſtime. I have never travelled farther 
that way than Scarborough; and, I think, it is a re- 
prog upon me, as a Britiſh freeholder, to have lived 
o long without making an excurſion to the other fide 
of the Tweed, Beſides, I have ſome relations ſettled in 
Yorkſhire, to whom it may not be improper to introduce. 


my nephew and his ſiſter. —At' preſent I have nothing 


to add, but that Tabby js happily diſentangled from the 


Iriſh baronet; and that I will not fail to make you ac 


quainted, from time to time, with the ſequel of our ad- 
ventures z a mark of conſideration which, perhaps, you 
would willingly yes with Wen 5 
Four humble ſervant, ate 2 

Bath, May 9g. Marr. BRaMBLE. 
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| A rw days ago we were terribly alarmed by my uncle's 
| fainting at a ball—He has been ever fince curſing his 
| own folly, for going thither at the requeſt of an imper- 


tinent woman. He declares he will ſooner viſit a houſe 
infected with the plague, than truſt himſelf in ſuch a 

nauſeous ſpital for the future, for he ſwears the acci- 
dent was 'occafioned by the ſtench of the crowd; and 
that he would never defire' a ſtronger proof of our be- 
ing made of very groſs materials, than our having with- 
ſtood the annoyance by which he was ſo much diſcom- 
poſed. For my part, I am very thankful for the coarſe- 
nels of my organs, being in no danger of ever falling 
a ſacrifice to the delicacy of my noſe. Mr. Bramble is 
extravagantly delicate in all his ſenfations, both of ſoul 
and body. I was informed by Dr. Lewis,” that he once 
fought a duel with an officer of the horſe” guards, for 
turning aſide to che park wall on a neceſſafy occafon, 
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when he was paſſing, with a lady under, his, protection. 
in 


His blood riſes, at every inſtance; of inſolence and. cruel- 
ty, even where he himſelf 1s. no way concerned; and in- 

ratitude makes his teeth chatter. . On the other hand, 
the recital of a generous, humane, or grateful action, ne- 
ver fails to draw from him tears of Pn. which 
he is often greatly diſtreſſed to con cell. 

_ Yeſterday. one Acadian gave tea on particular invi- 
tation.— This man after having been long buffeted; by 
Adverſity, went abroad; and Fortune, reſolved to make 
him amends for her former coyneſs, ſet him all at once 
up to the very ears in; affluence. He has nom emerged 
from obſcurity, and blazes out in all the tinſel of the 
times. I don't find that he is charged with any practices 
that the law deems diſhoneſt, or that his wealth has made 
him arrogant or inacceſſible; on the contraty, he takes 
oe pains to appear affable and gracious. But, they ſay, 

e is remarkable for ſhrinking from his former friendſhips, 
* which were generally too plain and home-ſpun to appear 


. 


amidſt his preſent brilliant connections; and that he ſeems 


uneaſy at fight of ſome old benefactors, whom a man of 
honour would take pleaſure to acknowledge. Be that as 
it may, he had ſo effectually engaged the company at 
Bath, that, when I went with my uncle to the coffee- 
houſe in the evening, there was not a foul in the room 
but one perſon, ſeemingly in years, who, ſat. by, the fire, 
reading one of the papers. Mr. Bramble, taking his ſta- 
tion cloſe by him, There 18 ſuch a crowd and confuſion 
of chairs in the paſſage to Simpſon's. (faid he), that we 
could hardly get along.—I,wiſh thoſe minions of fortune 
would fall upon more laudable ways of ſpending their 
money. I ſuppoſe, Sir, vou like this kind of entertain- 
ment as little as I do?“ I can't ſay L have any great re- 
liſh for ſuch entertainments, anſwered the —.— with- 


out taking his eyes off the paper Mr. Serle (reſumed 


2 uncle), I beg pardon for interrupting you; but I can't 
reſiſt the curioſity, I have to know f you receiyed a card 
an this,cccafion,Þ* Sore wt 30 I, ods 8 BT 
.The man ſeemed ſurpriſed at this. addreſs, and made 
on pauſe, as ee what anſwer — 10 5 
* I know my curioſity is impertinent (added my uncle), 
3 | 
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If that be the caſe (replied Mr. Serle), I ſhall gratify 
e owning, that I haye had no 
card. But, give me leave, Sir, to aſk, in my turn, 
what reaſon you think I have to expect ſuch an invita- 
tion from the gentleman who gives tea? I have my 
and am convinced more than ever, that this Paunceford 
is a contemptible fellow.” Sir (ſaid the other, laying 
down the paper), I have not the honour to know you, 
but your diſcourſe is a little myſterious, and ſeems to 
require ſome explanation. The perſon you are pleaſed 
to treat ſo cavalierly is a gentleman of ſome conſequence 
in the community; and, for aught you know, I may al- 
ſo have my particular reaſons for defending his charac- 
ter If I was not convinced of the contrary (ob- 
ſerved the other), I ſhould not have gone ſo far — Let 
me tell you, Sir (ſaid the ſtranger, raiſing his voice), you 
have gone too far in hazarding ſuch reflections— 
Here he was interrupted by my uncle; who aſked 
peeviſhly, if he was Don Quixote enough at this time of 
day, to throw down his gauntlet as champion for a man 
who had treated him with ſuch ungrateful neglect? “ For 
my part (added he), I ſhall never quarrel with you again 
5 this ſubject; _ what I have ſaid ay has been 
uggeſted as much by my regard for you, as by my con- 
— him Ia Leg de, oalling off his ſpec- . 
tacles, 7 uncle very earneſtly, ſaying, in a mitigated 
tone, “ Surely I am much obliged Ah Mr. Bramble I I 
now recollect your features, though I haye not ſeen you 
theſe many years.” We might have been leſs ſtrangers 
to one another (anſwered the ſquire), if our correſpon- 
dence had not been interrupted, in conſequence of a miſ- 
underſtanding occaſioned by this very. But no matter 
—Mr. Serle, I eſteem your character; and my friend - 
ſhip, ſuch as it is, you may freely command.“ The 
offer is too agreeable to be declined (ſaid he); I embrace 
it very cordially; and, as the firſt fruits of it, requeſt 
that you will change this ſubject, which with me, is a 
My uncle owned he was in the right, and the diſcourſe 
took a more general turn. Mr. Serle paſſed the evening 
with us at our lodgings ; n be intelligent, 
| E 4 | 
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| and eyen entertaining, but his diſpoſition was rather of a 


melancholy hue. My uncle. ſays he is a man of un- 
common parts, and unqueſtioned probity z, that his for- 
tune, which was originally ſmall, has been greatly hurt 
by a romantic ſpirit of generoſity, which he has often diſ- 


played, even at the expence of his diſcretion, in favour 


of worthleſs individuals That he had reſcued Paunce- 
ford from the loweſt diſtreſs, when he was bankrupt both 
in means and reputation That he had eſpouſed. his in- 
tereſts with a degree of enthuſiaſm, broke with ſeveral 
friends, and even drawn his ſword againſt my uncle, who 
had particular reaſons for queſtioning the moral character 
of the ſaid Paunceford: t, without Serle's counte- 
nance and aſſiſtance, the other never could have embraced 
the opportunity, which has raiſed him to this pinnacle 
of wealth: That Paunceford, in the firſt tranſports of 


his ſucceſs, had written, from abroad, letters to different 
correſpondents, owning his obligations to Mr. Serle, in 


the warmeſt terms of acknowledgment, and declaring he 
conſidered himſelf only as a factor for the occaſions of 
his beſt friend: That, without doubt, he had made de- 


clarations of the ſame nature to his benefactor himſelf, 


though this laſt was always ſilent and reſerved on the 
ſubject; but, for ſome years, thoſe tropes and figures of 
rhetoric had been diſuſed: that upon his return to Eng- 
land, he had been laviſh in his careſſes to Mr. Serle, in- 


vited him to his houſe, and preſſed him to make it his 


own : That he had overwhelmed him with general pro- 
feſſions, and affected to expreſs. the warmeſt regard for 
him, in company of their common acquaintance z. ſo that 
every body believed his gratitude was as liberal as his for- 
tune; and ſome went ſp far as to congratulate Mr. Serle 
on both. %% . r 
All this time Paunceford carefully and artfully avoided 
particular diſcuſſions with his old patron, who had too 
much ſpirit to drop the moſt diſtant hint of balancing 
the account of obligation ; That, nevertheleſs, a man of 
bis feelings could not but reſent this ſhocking return 
or all his kindneſs; and, therefore, he withdrew. him- 
ſelf from the connection, without coming to the leaſt 
explanation, or ſpeaking a ſyllable on the fabled to any 
living ſoul; ſo that now their correſpondence. is reduced 
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to a ſlight ſalute with the hat, when they chance to meet 
in any public place; an accident that rarely happens, 
for their walks die different ways. Mr. Paunceford lives 


iin a palace, feeds upon dainties, is arrayed in ſumptuous 


apparel, appears in all the pomp of equipage, and paſſes 
his time among the nobles of the land. Serle lodges in 
Stall- ſtreet, up two pair of ſtairs backwards, walks a-foot 
in a Bath rug, eats for twelve ſhillings a-Week, and drinks 
water as a preſtryative. againſt the gout and gravel.— 
Mark the viciſſitude. Paunceford once reſided in a gar- 
ret; where he ſubſiſted upon ſheep's trotters and cow- 
heel, from which commons he was tranſlated to the table 
of Serle, that ever abounded with good cheer, until want 
of economy and retention reduced him to a flender an- 
nuity in his decline of years, that ſcarce affords the bare 
neceſſaries of life. Paunceford, however, does him the ho- 
nour to ſpeak of him ſtill with uncommon regard; and 
to declare what pleaſure it would give him to contribute 
in * ſhape to his convenience : But you know (he ne- 
ver fails to add), he's a ſhy kind of a man—And then 
ſuch a perfect philoſopher, that he looks upon all ſuper- 
fluities with the moſt ſovereign contempt.” leer 
Having given you this ſketch of Squire Paunceford, 
need not make any comment on his character, but 
leave it at the mercy of your own reflection ; from which, 
I dare fay, it will meet with as little quarter as it has 


found with | M 


* 


+... +. Yours always, it 2466 
Bath, May 10, IJ. MgzyornD. | 
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To Mus. Maxy Jonzs, at Brambletanball. 
Dran Mouty, b 


Mik are all upon: the ving—Hey for London, girl |— 


Fecks!] we have been long enough here; for we're all 


turned 1 turvy—Miſtreſs has excarded Sir Ulic for 
kicking of Chowder; and I have. ſent O Frizzle away, 
with a flea in his ear—T've ſnewn him how little I mind- 
ec his tinſy and his long tail—A fellor, who would think 
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for to go for to offer to take up with a dirty trollep under 
my wafer ketched him in the very fect, coming out of 


the -houſe-maid's ꝑarret.— But I have gen the dirty ſlut 
a fiſerary. O Molly | the ſarvants at 
garnet They lite the candle at both ends. Here's no- 


thing but ginketting, and waſting, and thieving, and trick- 
ing, and irigging 3 and then they are never content.— 
fer the ſquire and miſtreſs to ſtay any Jong- 


hey won't ſu 
er, becauſe they have been already above three weeks in 
the houſe, and they look for a couple of ginneys a- piece 
at our going away; and this is a parquiſite they expect 


every month in the ſeaſon, being as how no family has a 


right to ſtay longer than four weeks in the ſame lodgings; 


and ſo the cuck ſwears the will pin the diſh-clout' to miſ- 
treſs's tail, and the houſe-maid vows' ſhell put cow-itch 
in maſter's bed, if fo be he don't diſcamp without furder 


ado—I don't blame them for making the moſt of their 
market, in the way of vails and parquiſites; and I defy the 
devil to ſay I am a tail- carrier, or ever brought a poor ſarvant 
into trouble But then they oft to have ſome conſcience, 
in vronging thoſe that be ſarvants like themſelves.— For 
you muſt no, Molly, I miffed three quarters of blond lace, 
and a remnant of muſlin, and my-filver thimble, which 
was the gift of true love; they were all in my work baſ⸗ 


ket, that I left upon the table in the farvant's 2 when 


miſtreſs's bell rung; but if they had been lock 
and kay, twould have been all the ſame, for there are 


— 


double kays to all the locks in Bath; and they ſay as how 


the very teeth an't fafe in your head, if you ſleep with 
your mouth open——And ſo, ſays I to myſelf, them things 


could not go without hands, and fo Pil watch” their-waters ; 


and fo I did with a vitneſs—for then it was I found Bett 
conſarned with O Frizzle. And as the cuck had thrown 
her fluſh at me, becauſe I had taken part with Chowder, 
when he fit with the turnſpit, I reſolved to make a clear 


kitchen, and throw ſome of her fat into the fire. I ketch- 


ed the charewoman going out with her load in the morn- 
ing, before ſhe thought I was up, and brought her to 
miſtreſs with her whole cargo—Marry, what do'ſt 


think ſhe had got in the name of God Her buckets 


were foaming full of our beſt beer, and her lap was ſtuffed 


ath are devils in 
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turkey, and a ſwinging lump. of butter, and the matter of 
ten moulded kandles, that had ſcarce ever heen lit. The 
cuck hrazened ĩt out, and ſaid, it was, her rite. to rum- 
mage the pantry, and ſhe was ready for to go before the 
mare; that he had been her potticary many years, and 


would never think of hurting a poor ſarvant, for giving 
away the { of the kitchen. IL went another way to 


work with Madam Betty, becauſe: ſhe, had been ſaucy, 
and called me ſkandelus names; and ſaid O Frizzle 
could nt abide me, and twenty other odorous falſehoods. 


1 got a varrant from the mare, and her box being ſarch- 


ed by the conſtable, my things came out ſure enuff; be- 
ſides a full pound of vax candles, and a nite- cap of miſ- 
treſs, that I could ſware to on my cruperal oaf—O! then 
Madam Mopſtick came upon her merrybones; and as the 
ſquire wouldn't hare of a purſecution, ſhe eſcaped a ſkew- 
ering; but, the longeſt day ſhe has to live, ſhell remem- 


; Bathy\ May bg [is © WINEFRED JENKINS. 


If che hind. ſhould. come again, before we begone, pray 


. ſend me the ſhift and apron, with the vite gallow man- 
| 2 * which you'll find in my pillober.— Service to 
aul. r ; 515 i | 
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D SIR Warkx Putlzes, Bart. of Jeſus College, Oxon. 


You are in the right, dear Philips; I don't expect re- 
gular anſwers, to every letter -I know a college life is too 
circumſcribed to afford materials for ſuch quick returns 
of communication. For my part, I am continually. ſhift- 
ing the ſcene, and ſurrounded with new objects, ſome of 
which are ſtriking enough. I ſhall therefore conclude my 
journal for your amuſement ; and though, in all appear- 
ance, it wall not treat of very important or intereſting 
particulars, it may prove, e not altogether unin- 
ſtructive and unentertaining. aft A 

The muſic. and entertainments of Bath are over fox this 
ſeaſon 3 and. all our gay birds of paſſage have taken their 
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foundation of Queen's. He 
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flight to Briſtol · xell, Tunbridge, Brighthelmſtont;Scarbo« 


rough, Harrowgate, & c. Not a ſoul is ſeen in this place, 
but a few broken-winded parſons,  waddling like ſo ma- 


ny crows along the North Parade. There is always a 
great ſhow of the clergy at Bath; none of your thin, pu- 
ny, yellow, hectic figures, exhauſted with abſtinence and 


hard ſtudy, labouring under the morbi eruditorum ; but 
great overgrown dignitaries and reQors, with 'rubicund 
noſes and gouty ankles, or broad bloated faces, dragging 
along great ſwag bellies, the emblems of ſloth and indi- 


„ 


2 


Now we are upon the ſubſect of parſons, T muſt tell 


you a ludicrous adventure, which was achieved the other 


day by Tom Eaſtgate, whom yu may remember on the 
ad 


pin himfelf upon G Prankley, who was a gentleman 
commoner of Chriſt-Church, knowing the ſaid Prankley 
was heir to a conſiderable eſtate, and would have the ad- 
vowſon of a good living, the incumbent of which was ve- 
ry old and infem. He ſtudied his paſſions, and flattered 
them ſo effectually, as to become his companion and 
counſellor: and at laſt obtained of him a promiſe of the 


preſentation, when the living ſhould fall. Prankley, on 
his uncle's death, 12 Oxford, and made his firſt ap- 


pearance in the faſhionable world at London; from 


whence he came lately to Bath, where he has been exhibit- 


ing himſelf among the bucks and gameſters of the place. 
Eaſtgate followed him hither; but he ſhould not have 
quitted him for a moment, at his firſt emerging into life. 
He ought to have known he was a fantaſtic, fooliſh, fic- 


kle fellow, who would forget his college attachments the 


moment they ceaſed appealing to his ſenſes. Tom met 
with a cold reception from his old friend; and was, more- 
over, informed, that he had promiſed the living to ano- 
ther man, who had a vote in the county, where he pro- 
poſed to offer himſelf a canditate at the next general elec- 


tion. He now remembered nothing of > 71 but 
ile Tom 


the freedoms he had uſed to take with him, w 
had quietly ſtood his butt, with an eye to the benefice ; 


and thoſe freedoms he began to repeat in common-place 


ſarcaſms on his perſon and his cloth, which he uttered 


in the public coffeehouſe, for the entertainment of the 


been very aſſiduous Ty 
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company. But he was egregiouſly miſtaken in giving his 


1 


own wit credit for that tameneſs of Eaſtgate, which had 


deen entirely owing to prudential conſiderations.” Theſe 


being now removed, he retorted his repartee with inte- 
reſt, and found no great difficulty in turning the laugh 


upon 3 z who, loſing his temper, called him 
aſked, 1f he knew whom be talked to ? After 


much gltercation, Prankley, ſhaking his cane, bid him 
hold his tongue, otherwiſe he would duſt his caffock for 
him. „I have no pretenſions to ſuch a valet (ſaid Tom); 


but if you ſhould do me that office, and overheat yourſelf, 


J have here a good oaken towel at your ſervice.” ;  - 
Prankley was equally incenſed and confounded at this 
reply. After a moment's pauſe, he took him aſide to- 
wards the window, and, pointing to the clump of firs 


on Clerkendown, aſked in a whiſper, if he had ſpirit e- 
nough to meet him there, with a caſe of piſtols, at fix 


o'clock to-morrow morning? Eaſtgate anſwered in-the af- 
firmative; and, with a ſteady countenance, aſſured him, 
he would not fail to give him the rendezvous at the hour 
he mentioned. So ſaying, he retired ; and the challeng- 
er ſtaid ſome time in manifeſt agitation. In the morning 
Eaſtgate, who knew his man, and had taken his reſolu- 
tion, "_ to Prankley's lodgings, and rouſed him by five 
oel n I | Te Viet bio 
The ſquire, in all probability, curſed his punctuality in 
hisheart, but he affected to talk big; and having prepa- 
red his artillery over- night, they croſſed the water at the 
end of the South Parade. In their progreſs up the hill, 
Prankley often eyed the parſon, in hopes of perceivin 
ſome reluctance in his countenance; but as no ſuc 
marks appeared, he attempted to intimidate him by word 
of mouth. © If theſe flints do their office (ſaid he), I'M 
do thy buſineſs in a few minutes.” I defire you will do 
you beſt (replied the other); for my part, I come not 
here to trifle. Our lives are in the hands of God; and 
one of us already totters on the brink of eternity.“ This 
remark ſeemed to make ſome impreſſion upon the ſquire, 


who changed countenance, and with a faltering accent 


obſerved, © That it ill became a clergyman to be conceru- 


ed in quarrels and bloodſhed.” Tour inſolence to me 


(aid Eaſtgate) I ſhould have bore with patience, had nat 
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you caſt the moſt infamous reflections upon my order, 


the honour of Which I think myſelf in bound to 
maintain, even at the expence of my heart's blood; and 
ſurely ĩt can be no crime to put out of the world a profi - 


gate wretch, without any ſenſe: of principle, morality, or 
religion. Thou may take awa — Gael 
Prankley, in great perturbation), but don't go to murder 
my character What! haſt got no conſcience??? . 

conſoience is perfectly quiet (replied the other) ; and now, 
Sir, we are upon the ſpot—Take your ground as near as 


you pleaſe; prime your piſtol; and the Lord, of his infi- 


nite mercy, have compaſſion upon your miſerable ſoul !” 
This 8 he pronounced in a loud ſolemn tone, 
with his hat off, and his eyes lifted up; then drawing a 


large horſe piſtol, he preſented, and put himſelf in a poſ- 


ture of action. Prankley took his. diſtance; and endea- 
voured to prime; but his hand ſhook with ſuch violence, 
that he found this operation impracticable. His antago- 
niſt, ſeeing how it was with him, offered his aſſiſtance, 
and advanced for that purpoſe; when the poor ſquire, ex- 

ceedingly alarmed at what he had heard and ſeen, deſired 
the action might be deferred till next day, as he had not 
ſettled his affairs. I ha'n't made my will (ſaid he); my 
| fiſters are not provided for; and I juſt now recollect an 
old promiſe, which my conſcience tells me I ought to per- 


form I'll firſt convince thee, that Pm not a wretch with- 


out principle, and then thou ſhalt have an opportunity to 


4 Eaftgate underſtood the hint; and told him, that one 
day ſhould break no ſquares; adding, God forbid that 

1 ſhould be the means of hindering you from acting the 
Part of an honeſt man, and a dutiful brother.” - By virtue 
of this ceffation, they returned peaceably together. Prank- 
ley forthwith made out the preſentation of the living, and 
delivered it to Eaſtgate, telling him, at the ſame time, he 
had now ſettled his affairs, and was ready to attend him 
to the fir grove; but Tom declared he could not think of 
lifting his hand againſt the life of ſo great a benefactor— 
He did more: When they next met at the coffechoule, 
he aſked pardon of Mr. Prankley, if in his paſſion he had 
ſaid any thing to give him offence ; and the ſquire was ſo 


take my life, which thou ſeemeſt to thirſt after ſo eager- 
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traordinary merit. If I am not totally devoid of taſte, 
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gracious.as to forgive him with a cordial ſhake of the hand, 


_ declaring that he did not like to be at variance with an old 


college - companion... Next day, however, he left Bath 
abruptly; and then Eaſtgate told me all theſe particulars, 
not a little pleaſed with the effects of his own ſagacity, 
by which he has ſecured a living worth 160l. per an- 
num. At 7 nns $244 45.241 43 

Of my uncle I have nothing at preſent to ſay; but chat 
we font to-morrow for London en famille. Tie and the 


ladies, with the maid and Chowder in a coach; I and the 


man · ſervant a-horſeback. The particulars of our journey 
you ſhall have in my next, provided no accident happens 
to prevent | bb nodes ala 


| To Ds. Lewis. 


I 8n4LL to-morrow ſet out for London, where I have be- 


| ſpoke lodgings at Mrs. Norton's in Golden-ſquare. Al- 


though I am no. admirer of Bath, I ſhall leave it with re- 
gret; becauſe I muſt part with ſome old friends, whom, 


in all probability, I ſhall never ſee again. In the courſe 


of coffeehouſe converſation, I had often heard very extra- 
ordinary encomiums paſſed on the performances of Mr. 
T—, a gentleman reſiding in this place, who paints 
landſcapes for his amuſement. As I have no great confi- 
dence in the taſte and judgment of coffeehouſe connoiſ- 
ſeurs, and never received much pleaſure from this branch 
of the art, thoſe general praiſes made no impreſſion at all 
on my curioſity z —4 at the requeſt of a particular friend, 
I went yeſterday to ſee the pieces which had been ſo 
warmly commended I muſt own I am no judge of paint- 
ing, though very fond of pictures. I don't imagine that 
my ſenſes would play me ſo falſe, as to betray me into ad- 
miration of any A rh that was very bad; but, true it is, 
I have often overlooked capital beauties, in pieces of ex- 
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marking his diſtances at ſea, | 
| thips, veſſels, capes, and promontories, that I could not 
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ſeape painter now living: I was ſtruck with his perform- 


8 


ances in ſuch .a manner as I had never been by painting 


before. His trees not only have a richneſs of foliage, and 
warmth of colouring, which delights the view; but alſo a 
certain magnificence in the diſpoſition, and ſpirit in the 


expreſſion, which I cannot deſcribe. His management of 


| the'chiaro oſcuro, or light and ſhadow, eſpecially gleams of 


ſunſhine, 1s altogether wonderful, both in the contrivance 
and execution; and he is ſo happy in his perſpective, and 
y a progreſſive ſeries of 


help thinking I had a diſtant view of thirty leagues upon 


the back-ground of the picture. If there is any taſte for 


ingenuity left in a degenerate age, faſt ſinking into barba- 
an tha artiſt, I uo ag 6 Eil make a —— figure, 
as his works are known. Fr 
Two days ago, I was favoured with a viſit by Mr. Fitz- 
owen.: who, with great 2 ſolicited my vote and 
intereſt at the general election. I ought not to have been 


a8 


ſhocked at the confidence of this man; though it was re- 


markable, conſidering what had paſſed between him and 
me on a former 6ccaſion.—Theſe viſits are niere matter 


of form, which a candidate makes to every elector, even 


to thoſe who, he knows, are engaged in the intereſt of 


his competitor, leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf to the impu- 


tation of pride, at a time when it is expected he ſhould 


appear humble. Indeed, I know nothing ſo abject as the 
behavi 


viour of a man cahvaſling for a ſeat in parlianient. 


This mean proſtration (to borough electors eſpecially) has, 


I imagine, contributed in a great meaſure to raiſe that ſpi- 


rit of inſolence among the vulgar, which, like the devil, 


will be found very difficult to lay. Be that as it-may, I was 


in ſome confuſion at the effrontery of Fitz-owen ; but 1 
ſoon recollected myſelf, and told him, I had not yet de- 


termined for whom I ſhould give my vote, nor whether I 
ſhould give it for any. The truth is, I look upon both 


candidates in the ſame light; and ſhould think myſelf a 
"traitor to the conſtitution of my country, if I voted for el- 
ther. If every elector would bring the fame conſideration 
home to his conſcience, we ſhould not have ſuch reaſon 
to exclaim againſt the venality of pts. But we are 
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all a pack of venal and corrupted raſcals ; fo loſt to all 
ſenſe of honeſty, and all tenderneſs of character, that, in 
a little time, I am fully perſuaded; nothing will be infa- 
mous but virtue and publie ſpirit. N | 
G. H, who is really an enthuſiaſt in patriotiſm, 
and repreſented the capital in ſeveral ſucceſſive parlia- 
ments, declared to me Yother day, with the tears in his 
eyes, that he had lived above thirty years in the city of 
London, and dealt in the way of commerce with all the 
citizens of note in their turns; but that, as he ſhould an- 
ſwer to God, he had never, in the whole courſe of his life, 
found above three or four whom he could call thorough- 
ly honeſt ; a declaration, which was rather mortifying 
thin Aurprifing to me, who have found fo few men of 
worth in the courſe of uy acquaintance, that they, ſerve 
only as exceptions ; which, in the grammarian's phraſe, 
confirm and prove a general canon know you will ſay, 
6. H faw imperfectly through the miſt of prejudice, 
and I am rankled by the fpleen—Perhaps you are partly 
in the right; for I have perceived that my opinion of 
| mankind, like mercury in the thermometer, riſes and falls 
according to the variations of the weather. 
Pray Ene accounts with Barnes; take what money of 
mine is in his hands, and give him acquittance.—If you 
think Davis has ſtock or credit enough to do juſtice to the 
farm, give him a diſcharge for the rent that is due: This 
will animate his induſtry; for I know that nothing is fo 
diiſcouraging to a farmer, as the thoughts of being in ar- 
rears with his landlord, He becomes diſpirited, and ne- 
glects his labour; and ſo the farm goes to wreck: Tab- 
by has been clamouring for ſome days about the lamb's 
| ſkin, which Williams the hind begged of me when he 
was laſt at Bath. Prithee take it back, paying the fellow 
the full value of it, that I may have ſome peace in my own 
houſe ; and let him keep his own counſel, if he means to 
keep his place—=O! I ſhall never preſume to deſpiſe or 
cenſure any poor man for ſuffering himſelf to be henpeck= 
| ca; conſcious how I myſelf am obliged to truckle to a do- 
meſtic demon; even though {bleſſed be God) the is not 
yoked with me for life, in the matrimonial waggon She 
1s quarrelled with the ſervants of the houſe about vails ; 
* - ntolerable ſcolding enſued on _ fides, that 
91. R 5 | 2 
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82 THEEXPEDITION OF 
ſtealth. Can't you find ſome poor gentleman. of Wales, 
to take this precious commodity off the hands oß 

| 45436 Ode: f ID 


Es. - DR. Lews. 
| Docrox Lxws, | FE 
Grve me leaf to tell you, methinks you mought employ 


your talons better, than to encourage ſervants to pillage 
their maſters—I find by Gwyllim, that Villiams has got 


my ſkin ; for which he is an impotent raſcal. He has not 


only got my ſkin, but, moreover, my butter-milk to fatten 
his pigs; and, I ſuppoſe, the next thing he gets, will be 
my pad to carry his daughter to church and fair : Roger 
gets this, and Roger gets that; but Pd have you to know, 
I won't be rogered at this rate by any ragmatical fellow in 
the kingdom—And I am ſurpriſed, Docter Lews, you 
would offer to put my affairs in compoſition with the re- 
fuge and ſkim of the hearth. I have toiled and moyled 
to a good purpuſs, for the advantage of Matt's family, ii 
I can't ſafe as much owl as will make me an under-petti- 
coat. As for the butter-milk, ne'er a pig in the pariſh 
ſhall thruſt his ſnout in it, with my good-will. There's 
a famous phyſician at the Hot Well, that preſcribes it to 
his patience, when the caſe is conſumptive; and the 
Scots and Iriſh have begun to drink it already, in ſuch 
quantities, that chere is not a drop left for the hogs in the 
whole neighbourhood of Briſtol. III have our butter- 
milk barrelled up, and ſent twice a-week to Aberginny, 


where it may be ſold for a halfpenny the quart ; and ſo 


Roger may carry his pigs to another market I hope, Doc- 
ter, you will not go to put any. more ſuch phims in my 
- brother's head, to the prejudice of my pockat; but rather 
give me ſome raiſins (which hitherto you have not done) 


to ſubſcribe myſelf 
| | Your humble feryant, 
. Bath, May 19. 18 Tas, BRA DIE. 
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I have been fain to appeaſe the cook and chambermaid by 


M. BrAnBLe. 
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) To oy Warxm PriLLIPs, of Jeſus College, Oxon. 
Dean PriLLIS, 
; Wrrnobr waiting for your anſwer to my laſt, I proceed 


to give you an account of our journey to London, which has 
not been wholly barren of adventure. Tueſday laſt, the 
ſquire took his place in a hired coach and four, accompa- 
nied by his ſiſter and mine; and Mrs. Tabby's maid, Wini- 
fred Jenkins, whoſe province it was to ſupport Chowder 
on a cuſhion in her lap. I could ſcarce refrain from 


7 laughing, when I looked into the vehicle, and ſaw that 
de animal ſitting oppoſite to my uncle, like any other paſſen- 
ot ger. The ſquire, aſhamed of his ſituation, bluſhed to the 
be eyes; and; calling to tlie poſtillions to drive on, pulled the 
en glaſs up in my face. I, and his ſervant John Thomas, at- 
be tended them on horſeback. 5 | LEY 
zer Nothing worth mentioning occurred, till we arrived on 
pol the edge of Marlborough Downs. There one of the foref 
m horſes fell, in going down hill at a round trot ; and the 


poſtillion behind, endeavouring to ſtop the carriage, pulled 
it on one fide into a deep rut, where it was fairly oyet- 


led turned, 1 720 rode on about two hundred yards before; 
Tg but, hearing a loud ſcream, galloped back and diſmount- 
r- ed, to give what aſſiſtance was in my power. When I 
riſh looked into the coach, I could ſee nothing diſtinctly, 
res dut the nether end of Jenkins, who was kicking her heels 
| 00 and ſqualling with great vociferation. All of a ſudden, 
che my uncle thurſt up his bare pate, and bolted through the 
uch window, as nimble as a graſhopper, having made uſe of 
the poor Win's poſteriors as a ſtep to rife in his aſcent- 
ea The man (who had likewiſe quitted His horſe) dragged 
unf, this forlorn damſel, more dead than alive, through the 
d 0 lame opening. Then Mr. Bramble, pulling the door off 
Doc- its hinges with a jerk, laid hold on Liddy's arm, and 
1 My brought her to the light; very much frighted,; but little 
ather hurt. It fell to my ſhare to deliver our aunt Tabitha, who 
lone) had loſt her cap in the ſtruggle ; and, being rather more 
than half frantic with rage and terror, was no bad repre- 
I ſentation of one of the fiſter furies that guard the gates of 


iell—She expreſſed no ſort of concern for her brother, 
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who ran about in the cold, without his periwig, and work- 
cd with the moſt aſtoniſhing agility, in helping to diſ- 
entangle the horſes from the rden af But ſhe cried, in 
a tone of diſtraction, © Chowder ! Chowder! my dear 
Chowder !. my poor Chowder is certainly killed!“ 


This was not the caſe—Chowder, after having tore my 


unele's leg in the confuſion of the fall, had retreated un- 


der the ſeat, and from thence the footman drew him by 


the neck ; for which good office he bit his fingers to the 


bone. The fellow, who is naturally ſurly, was ſo pro- 


voked at this aſſault, that he ſaluted his ribs with a hearty 
kick, exclaiming, Damn the naſty ſon of a bitch, and 


them he belongs to!“ A benediction, which was by no 


means loſt upon the implacable virago his miſtrefs—Her 
brother, however, prevailed upon her to retire into a 
peaſant's houſe, near the ſcene of action, where his head 
and her's were covered, and poor Jenkins had a fit—Our 


next care was to "ppl ſome ſticking plaſter to the wound 


in his leg, which exhibited the impreſſion of Chowder's 


quent—Mrs. Tabby, alarmed at this ſcene, You ſay 


nothing, Matt (cried ſhe), but I know your mind—1 


know the ſpite you have to that poor unfortunate animal! 
I know you intend to take his life away!“ © You are 


miſtaken, upon my honour ! (replied the ſquire, with a 
ſarcaſtic ſmile) I ſhould be incapable of harbouring ny 


ſuch cruel deſign againſt an m_ ſo amiable and inot- 


fenſive; even if he had not t 
var.” 5: | 

John Thomas was not fo delicate.” The fellow, whe- 
ther really alarmed for his life, or inſtigated by the deſire 


e happineſs to be your fa- 


of revenge, came in, and bluntly demanded, that the 


dog ſhould be put to death; on the ſuppoſition, that, if 


ever he ſhould run mad hereafter, he, who had been bit 


by him, would be infected. My uncle calmly argued 
upon the abſurdity of his opinion, obſerving, that he 
himſelf was in the ſame predicament, and would certain- 


ly take the precaution he propoſed, if he was not ſure he 
ran no riſk of infection. Nevertheleſs Thomas conti- 


nued obſtinate; and, at length, declared, that if the dog 
was not ſhot immediately, he himſelf would be his exe- 


cutioner—This declaration opened the flood-gates of 
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T s eloquence, which would have ſhamed the firſt- 
— of Billingſgate. The footman retorted in 
the ſame ſtyle; and ſquire diſmiſſed him from his 
ſervice, after having prevented me from giving him a 
good horſe-whipping for his inſolence. Tena 
The coach being adjuſted, another difficulty oecurred 
— Mrs. Tabitha abſolutely refuſed to enter it again, un- 
leſs another driver coutd be found to take the place of' the 
poſtillion; who, ſhe affirmed, had overturned the carriage 
from malice aforethought—After much diſpute, the man 
reſigned his place to a ſhabby country fellow, who under- 


took to go as far as Marlborough, where they could be 


better provided; and at that place we arrived about one 
o'clock, without farther ' impediment. Mrs. Bramble, 
however, found new matter of offence; which indeed 
ſhe had a particular genius for extracting at will from al- 


moſt every incident in life, We had ſcaree entered the 


room at Marlborough, where we ſtaid to dine, when ſhe 
exhibited a formal complaint againſt the poor fellow'who 
had ſuperſeded the poſtillion. She faid he was fach a 
beggarly raſcal, that he had ne'er a ſhirt to his back; and 
had the impudence to ſhock her ſight eee his bare 
polteriors, for which act of indelicacy he deſerved to be 
ſet in the ſtocks. Mrs. Winifred Jenkins confirmed the 
aſſertion, with reſpect to his nakedneſs, obferving, at the 
ſame time, that he had a ſkin as fair as alabaſter. 

«© This is a heinous offence, indeed (cried my uncle), 
let us hear what the fellow has to ſay in his own vindica- 
tion.” He was accordingly ſummoned, and made his ap- 
pearance, which was equally queer and pathetic—He 
ſeemed to be about twenty years of age, of a middling 


ſize, with bandy legs, ſtooping ſhoulders, high forehead, 


ſandy locks, pinking eyes, flat noſe, and long chin—but 
his complexion was of a fickly yellow : His looks denoted 
famine ; and the rags that he wore could hardly conceal 
what decency requires to be covered—My uncle, having 
ſurveyed him attentively, ſaid, with an ironical expreſſion 
in his countenance, © Ar't you aſhamed, fellow, to ride 
poſtillion without a ſhirt to cover your backſide from the 
view of the ladies in the coach?“ „ Yes, I am, an' 


pleaſe your noble honour (anſwered the man); but neceſ- 


by has no law, as the ſaying is And more than that, it 
Ty -: | 
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was an accident My breeches cracked behind, after ! 
had got into the ſaddle—” © You're an impudent varlet 
(cried Mrs. Tabby), for preſuming to ride before perſons 
of faſhion without a ſhirt—” I am ſo, an pleaſe your 
worthy ladyſhip (ſaid he); but I'm a poor Wiltſhire lad 
I ha'n't a ſhirt in the world, that I can call my own, 
nor a rag of clothes, an' pleaſe your ladyſhip, but what 
you ſee—I have no friend nor relation upon earth to help 
me out have had the fever and ague theſe fix months, 
and ſpent all I had in the world upon doctors,” and to 
keep ſoul and body together; and ſaving your ladyſhip's 
good preſence, I ha'n't broke bread theſe four and twenty 
ours—”. 5 | 
Mrs. Bramble, turning from him, | ſaid ſhe had never 
ſeen ſuch a filthy tatterdemalion, and bid him begone ; 
obſerving, that he would fill the room full of vermin— 
Her brother darted a ſignificant glance at her, as ſhe re- 
tired, with Liddy into another apartment z and then aſked 
the man if he was known to any perſon in Marlborough? 
When he anſwered, that the landlord of the inn had 
known him from his infancy, mine hoſt was immediately 
called, and, being interrogated on the ſubject, declared, 
that the young Flows name was Humphry Clinker : 
That he had been a love-begotten babe, brought up in the 
work-houſe, and put out apprentice by the pariſh to a 
country blackſmith, who died before the boy's time was 
out: That he had for ſome time worked under his oſtler, 
as a helper and extra poſtillion, till he was taken ill of 
the ague, which diſabled him from getting his bread : 
That, having ſold or pawned every thing he had in the 
world for his cure and ſubſiſtence, he became fo miſer- 
able and ſhabby, that he diſgraced the ſtable, and was 
diſmiſſed; but that he never 1 any thing to the pre- 
judice of his character in other reſpects. 80 that the 
fellow being ſick and deſtitute (ſaid my uncle), you turned 
him out to die in the ſtreets.” “I pay the poor's rate 
(replied the other), and I have no right to maintain idle 
vagrants, either in ſickneſs or health; beſides, ſuch a mi- 


ſerable object would have brought a diſcredit upon my 


houſe | 
* You perceive (ſaid the ſquire, turning to me) our 
landlord is a Chriſtian of bowels—Who ſhall preſume to 
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| cenſure the morals of the age, when the very publicans 
erxhibit ſuch examples of- humanity ?—Heark ye, Clinker, 


you are a moſt notorious offender—Y ou ftand convicted 


of ſickneſs,” hunger, wretchedneſs, and want—But, as it 


does not belong to me to puniſh criminals, I will only take 
upon me the taſk of giying you a word of advice Get a 
ſkirt wich all convenient diſpatch, that your nakedneſs 


may not henceforward give offence to travelling gentle 


, 


women, eſpecially maidens in years. 
80 ſaying, he put a guinea into the hand of the poor 
fellow, Who ſtood ſtaring at him in filence, with his 
mouth wide open, till the landlord puſhed him out of the 


room. 8 


In the afternoon, as our aunt ſtept into the coach, ſne 


obſerved, with ſome marks of ſatisfaction, that the 


ſtillion, who rode next to her, was not a ſhabby wretch 


like the ragamuffin who had drove them into Marlbo- 


rough, Indeed, the difference was very conſpicuous : 
This was a ſmart fellow, with a narrow brummed hat, 


with gold cording, a cut bob, a decent blue jacket, lea- 


ther breeches, and a clean linen ſhirt, puffed above the | 


waiſtband. When we arrived at the caſtle on Spinhill, 
where we lay, this new poſtillion was remarkably aſſidu- 
ous in bringing in the looſe parcels ; and at length dif- 
played the individual countenance of Humphry Clinker, 
who had metamorphoſed himſelf in this manner, by re- 
lieving from pawn part of his own clothes, with the mo- 
ney he had received from Mr. Bramble. | 
Howſoever pleaſed the reſt of the company were with 
ſuch a favourable change in the appearance of this poor 
creature, it ſoured on the ſtomach of Mrs, Tabby, who 
had not yet digeſted the affront of his naked ſkin—She 
toſſed her noſe in diſdain, ſaying, ſhe ſuppoſed her bro- 
ther had taken him into favour, becauſe he had inſulted 
her with his obſcenity; that-a fool and his money were 
ſoon parted z but that if Matt intended to take the fel- 
low with him to London, ſhe would not go a foot further 
that way My uncle ſaid nothing with his tongue, though 


his looks were ——— expreſſive; and next morning 


Clinker did not appear, ſo- that we proceeded without far- 

ther altercation to Salthill, where we propoſed to dine 

There, the firſt perſon that came to the fide of the coach, 
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inclined to take 


Humphry Clinker—When, 1 handed out Mrs. Bramble, 
the eyed him with a furious look, and paſſed into the 
houſe—My uncle was embarraſſed; and aſced him peeviſh- 


ty what had brought him hither 7: The fellow: faid, his 
honour had been ſo good to bim, that he had not the 


heart to part with him; that he would follow him to 


the world's end, and ſerve him all the days of his life, 


without fee or reward  ege gitz-t 

Mr. Bramble did not know whether to chide or laugli 
at this declaration He foreſaw much contradiction on 
the ſide of Tabby; and, on the other hand, he could not 
but be pleaſed with the gratitude of Clinker, as well as 
with the ſimplicity of his character“ Suppofe I wa: 
you into my ſervice (ſaĩd he), what arc 
your qualifications ? what, are you good for?” „ An 
pleaſe your honour (anſwered this original), I can read 
and write, and do the buſineſs of the ſtable indifferent 
well—b can dreſs a horſe and ſhoe him, and bleed and 
rowl him; and, as for the practice of ſow-gelding, | 
won't. turn my back on cer a he in the county of Wilts 
— Then I can make hogs puddings and hob-nails, mend 


kettles, and tin ſauce-pans Here uncle burſt out a- 


laughing; and inquired what other accompliſhments he 
was maſter of“ I know fomething of ſingle ſtick and 


| e (proceeded Clinker), I can play upon the Jew's 
harp, ſing e * Suſan, Arthur O Bradley, and di- 


vers other ſongs; I can dance a Welſh jig, and Nancy 
Dawſon ; wreſtle a fall with any lad of my inches, when 
I'm in heart; and under correction, I can find a hare 
when your honour wants a bit of game.” | Foregad 
thou art a complete fellow (cried my uncle, ſtill laughing), 
I have a good mind to take thee into e ae, 
go and try if thou can'ſt make peace with my ſiſter— 
* m given her much offence, by ſhowing her thy 
naked tail.” ; We e, 


 _ Clinker accordingly followed us into the room, cap in 


hand, where, addreſſing himſelf to Mrs. Tabitha, May 
it pleaſe your ladyſhip's' worſhip (cried he), to pardon and 
forgive my offences, and, with God's aſſiſtance, I ſhall 
take care that my tail ſhall never riſe up in judgment a- 
gainſt me, to offend your ladyſhip again Do, pray, gocd, 


„„ K nf ww , „ „ 
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God bleſs your 


by night and by day, by! 


fweet, beautiful lady, take compaſſion on a poor finner— 
countenance; I am ſure you are 
too handſome and generous to bear malice - wilt ferve 
and by water; and all for the love an 
ing ſuch an excellent lady.“ 

This compliment and humi 
Tabby 


and 
d pleaſure of ſere= 


but ſhe made no reply; and Clinker, taking 


ſilence for conſent, gave his attendance at dinner. The 
fellow's natural awkwardneſs, and the flutter of his fpirits, 


were productive of repeated blunders in the courſe of his 


attendance At length, he fpilt- part of a cuſtard upon 


her right ſhoulder 3 and, ſtarting back, trode upon 


Chowder, who fet up 


was fo difconcerted at this double miſtake, that he | 
the china diſh, which: broke into a thouſand pieces; then, 
falling down upon his knees, remained in that poſture 
gaping, with a moſt ludicrous aſpect of diſtreſs---Mrs. 


Bramble flew to tlie dog, and ſnatchmg him in her arms, 


a diſmal howl---Poor Humphry 


preſented him to her brother, ſay ing, This is all a con- 


only crime is its 
once; and then 
Clinker, hearing theſe words, and taking them in 


you'll be ſatisfied.” 


certed ſcheme againſt this unfortunate animal, whoſe 
regard for me Here it is; kill it at 


the 


literal acceptation, got up in fome hurry, and, ſeizing a 
knife from the fideboard, eried, Not here, an' pleaſe 


your Jadyſhip-— 


It wilt daub the room---Give him to 


and Pll carry him into the ditch by the roadfide---" To 
this propoſal he received no other anſwer, than a hearty 
box on the ear, that made him ſtagger to the other fide 
of the room. What (ſaid ſhe to her brother)! am I to 
every mangy hound that you pick up in 
I inſiſt upon your ſending this raſcallion + 


be affronted 


the highway? 
2 


about 


uſineſs immediately— For God's fake, 


ſiſter, compoſe yourſelf (faid my uncle), and conſider, 
that the poor fellow is innocent of any intention to give 
you offence Innocent as the babe unborn---" (cried 
Humphry). “I fee it plainly (exclaimed this implacable 
maiden), he acts by your direction; and you are reſolved 


to ſupport him in 


is impudence— This is a bad return 


for all the ſervices I have done you; for nurſing you in 


your ſickneſs, managing your family, and keeping you 


— 
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now you ſha eich 
without farther loſs of time; and the world ſhall ſee 
whether you have more regard for — rn 


blood, or for a beggarly foundling taken names "hag: | 


hill— 


chatter. 4 If ſtated fairly (ſaid he, raiſing his voice), 
the queſtion is, whether I have ſpirit to ſhake off an in- 
tolerable yoke, by one effort of reſolution, or meanneſs 
enough to do an act of cruelty and injuſtice, to gratify the 
rancour of a capricious woman Hark ye, Mrs. Tabitha 
Bramble, I will now propoſe an alternative in my turn 


Either diſcard your four-footed favourite, or give me 


leave to bid you eternally adieu For I am determined, 
that he and i-th ſhall live no longer under the ſame roof; 

and now to dinner with what appetite you may. Thunder- 
ſtruck at this declaration, ſhe ſat down in a corner; and, 


after a pauſe of ſome minutes, Sure I don't underſtand 


you, Matt (faid ſhe)!” “ And yet I ſpoke in plain Eng- 
bſh—” anſwered the ſquire with a peremptory look. , Sir 
(reſumed this virago, effectually humbled), it is your pre- 
rogative to command, and my duty to obey. I can't diſ- 
poſe of the dog in this place; but if you'll allow him to 
go in the coach to London, 1 give you my word, he 
{hall never trouble you again 

Her brother, entirely diſarmed by this mild reply, de- 
clared, ſhe could aſk him nothing in reaſon that he would 
refuſe ; adding, © I hope, ſiſter, you have never found 
me deficient in natural affeQion.” Mrs. Tabitha imme- 
diately roſe, and, throwing her arms about his neck, 
kiſſed him on the check: * returned her embrace with 


gent emotion. Liddy ſobbed, Win Jenkins cackled, 


| Chowder capered, and Clinker ſkipped ne nene his 
hands for joy of this reconciliation. 


Concord being thus reſtored, we finiſhed our meal with 
| comfort; and in the evening arrived at London, without 

having met with any other adventure. My aunt ſeems to 
be much mended by the hint ſhe received from her bro: 
ther. She has been graciouſly pleaſed to remove her diſ- 
pleaſure from Clinker, who is now retained as a footman, 
and, in a day or two, will make his appearance in a new 


your- own endo 
ps or me, upon the ſpot, 
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fuit of livery; but as he is little acquainted with London, 
we have taken an occaſional valet, whom I intend heres - 
after to hire as my own ſervant. We lodge in Golden- 
ſquare, at the houſe of one Mrs. Norton, a decent ſort of 
a woman, who takes great pains to make us all eaſy. My 
uncle propoſes to make a- circuit of all the remarkable 
ſcenes of this metropolis, for the entertainment of his 
pupils; but as both you and I are already acquainted 
with moſt of thoſe he will viſit, and with ſome others he 
little dreams of, I ſhall only communicate what will be in 
ſome meaſure new to your obſervation. Remember me 
to our jeſuitical friends, and believe me ever, 


Dear knight, : 
eu Autres Yours affeQtionately, - - 
London, May 24. IJ. MELFoRD. 
E To Ds. Lewis, 


DAR Doc ron, 


; 

: Loxpon is literally new to me; new in its ſtreets, 

) houſes, and even in its fituation : As the Iriſhman ſaid, 

- London is now gone out of town.” What I left open 
helds, producing hay and corn, I now find covered with 


- ſtreets and ſquares, and palaces and churches. I am cre- 
d dibly informed, that, in the ſpace of ſeven years, eleven 
d thouſand new houſes have been built in one quarter of 
Weſtminſter, excluſive of what is daily added to other 
85 parts of this unwieldy metropolis. Pimlico and Knights- 
h bridge are now almoſt joined to Chelſea and Kenfington ; 
, and, if this infatuation continues for half a century, I 
is ſuppoſe the whole county of Middleſex will be covered 
with brick. ATE OR > os 
th It muſt be allowed, indeed, for the credit of the pre- 
ut ſent age, that London and Weſtminſter are much better 
to paved and lighted than they were formerly. The new 
0. itreets are ſpacious, regular, and airy, and the houſes ge- 
= nerally convenient. The bridge at Blackfriars is a noble 
> monument of taſte and public ſpirit—I wonder how they 


{tumbled upon a work of ſuch magnificence and utility. 
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ding theſe improvements, the capital i 


IHA 


not w capital is 
become an overgrown monſter, which, like a dropſical 


head, will in time leave the body and extremities without 


nouriſhment and ſupport. The abſurdity will appear in 
| its full force, when we conſider, that one-ſixth part of the 
natives of this whole extenſive kingdom is crowded within 
the bills of mortality. What wonder that our villages are 


depopulated, and our farms in want of day-labourers ! 
the abolition of ſmall farms is but one cauſe of the decreaſe 
of population. Indeed, the incredible increaſe of horſes and 
black cattle, to anſwer the purpoſes of gong requires a 
prodigious quantity of hay and graſs, which are raiſed 
and managed without much labour; but a number of 
hands will always be wanted for the different branches of 
agrieulture, whether the farms be large or ſmall— The 
tide of luxury has ſwept all the inhabitants from the 
open — Fhe pooreſt ſquire, as well as the richeſt 
peer, muſt have his houſe in town, and make a figure 
with an extraordinary number of domeſtics. The plough 
boys, cow herds, and lower hinds, are debauched and 
ſeduced by the appearance and diſcourſe of thoſe cox- 
combs in livery, when they make their ſummer excur- 
fions. They deſert their dirt and drudgery, and ſwarm 
up to London, in hopes of getting into ſervice, where 
they can live luxuriouſly, and wear fine clothes, without 
being obliged to work; for idleneſs is natural to man— 
Great numbers of theſe, being difappointed in their ex- 
pectation, become thieves and ſharpers; and London be- 
ing an immenſe wilderneſs, in which there is neither 
watch nor ward of any fignification, nor any order or 
police, affords them lurking places as well as prey. 
There are many cauſes that contribute to the daily in- 
creaſe of this enormous maſs; but they may be all re- 
ſolved into the grand ſource of luxury and corruption. 
About five-and-twenty years ago, very few even of the 
moſt opulent citizens of London kept any equipage, or 


even any ſervants in livery. Their tables produced no- 


thing but plain boiled and roaſted, with a bottle of port 
and a tankard of beer. At preſent, every trader in any 
degree of credit, every broker and attorney, maintains a 


couple of footmen, a coachman, and poſtillion. He has 


his town-houſe and his country-houſe, his coach, and his 
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poſt-chaiſe, His wife and daughters appear in the richeſt 


ſtuffs, beſpangled with diamonds. ey frequent. the 
court, the opera, the theatre, and the maſquerade. - They 


bold aſſemblies at their own houſes z they make ſumptu- 


ous entertainments, wee treat with the _ wines . 
Bourdeaux, Burgundy, and Champagne. ſubſtanti 
tradeſman, who wont to paſs his evenings at the ale- 


houſe for fourpence halfpenny, now ſpends three ſhillings 


at the tavern, while his wife keeps card-tables at home; 
ſhe muſt alſo have fine clothes, her chaiſe, or pad, with 
country lodgings, and go three times a-week to public 


diverſions. Every clerk, apprentice, and even waiter of 


a tavern or coffee-houſe, maintains a gelding by himſelf 


or in partnerſhip, and aſſumes the air and apparel of a 


petit- maitre. The gayeſt of public entertainment 
are filled with faſhionable figures, which, upon inquiry, 


will be found to be journeymen tailors, ſerving- men, and 


Abigails, diſguiſed like their betters. 


In ſhort, there ia no -difinAion or ſubordinatiom left 


The different departments of life are jumbled together 
The hod-carrier, the low mechanic, the tapſter, the pub- 


lican, the ſhop-keeper, the pettifogger, the citizen, and 


courtier, all tread upon the kibes of one another ; actuated by 


the demons of profligacy and licentiouſneſs, they are ſeen. 
. every where, rambling, riding, rolling, ruſhing, joſtling, 


mixing, bouncing, cracking, and craſhing in one vile fer- 


ment of ſtupidity and corruption---All is tumult and 


hurry.--One would imagine they were impelled by ſome 
diſorder of the brain, that will not ſuffer them. to be at 
reſt, The foot-paſſengers run along as if they were pur- 


ſued by bailiffs. The porters and chairmen trot with 
| their burdens, People, who keep their own equipages, 


drive through the ſtretts at full ſpeed. Even citizens, 
phyſicians, and apothecaries glide in their chariots like 
lightning. The hackney coachmen 'make their horſes 


| ſmoke, and the pavement ſhakes under them; and I have 


actually ſeen a waggon paſs through Piccadilly at the 
hand-gallop. In a word, the whole nation ſeems to be 
running out of their wits. . | 


The diverſions of the times are not ill-fuited to the 
genius of this incongruous moniter, called the public. 
Give it noiſe, confuſion, glare, and glitter, it has no idea 
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| of elegance and propriety. What are the amuſeinents at 


— *Ranelagh? One half of the company are following- one 
— tails, in an eternal circle; like ſo many blind 
aſſes in an olive-mill, where they can neither diſcourſe, 
diſtinguiſh, nor be diſtinguiſhed ; while the other half 
are drinking hot water, under the denomination of tea, 
till nine or ten o'clock at night, to keep them awake for 
the reſt of the evening. As for the orcheſtra, the vocal 
muſic eſpecially, it is well for the performers that they 
cannot be heard diſtinQtly.—-Vauxhall is a compoſition of 
baubles; overcharged with paltry ornaments, ill conceived, 
and poorly executed, without any unity of deſign, or pro- 
priety of diſpoſition. It is an unnatural A of 
objects, fantaſtically illuminated in broken maſſes, ſeem- 
ingly contrived to dazzle the eyes and divert the imagina- 
tion of the vulgar. Here a wooden lion, there a ſtone 
ſttatue; in one place a range of things like coffee-houſe 
boxes covered a-top, in another a parcel of ale-houſe 
benches, in a third a puppet-ſhow repreſentation of a tin 
eaſcade, in a fourth a gloomy cave of a circular form, 
like a ſepulchral vault, hali-lighted, in a fifth a ſcanty flip 
of grafs-plot, that would not afford paſture ſufficient for 
an aſs's colt. The walks, which Nature feems to have in- 
_ tended for ſolitude; ſhade, and filence; ate filled with 
crowds of noiſy people, fucking up the nocturnal rheums 
of an aguiſh climate;z and through theſe gay ſcenes a few 
lamps glimmer like fo many 2 o 
When I ſee a number of well-dreſſed people, of both 


ſexes, ſitting on the covered benches, expoſed to the eyes 


of the mob, and, which is worſe; to the cold, raw, night 
air, devouring ſliced beef, and ſwilling port, and punch, 
and cyder, I can't help *compaſhonating their temerity, 
while I deſpiſe their want of taſte and decorum ; but, 
when they courſe along thoſe damp and gloomy walks, 
or crowd together upon the wet gravel, without any other 
cover than the cope of heaven, liſtening to a fong, which 
one half of them cannot poſſibly hear, how can I help 
ſuppoſing they are actually poſſeſſed by a fpirit more ab- 
ſurd and pernicious than any thing we meet with in the 
precincts of Bedlam ? In all probability, the proprietors 
of this, and other public gardens of inferior note, in the 
ſkirts of the metropolis, are, in ſome ſhape, connected 
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wich the faculty of phyſic, and the company of under- 
takers z for, conſidering that eagerneſs in the purſuit of 
what is. called pleaſure, which now predominates through 


every rank and denomination of life, I am perſuaded that 
more gouts, rheumatiſms, catarrhs, and conſumptions, are 


caught in theſe nocturnal paſtimes, /«6.dioy than from all 


the riſks and accidents to which a life of toil . 


| Theſe, and other obſervations which I have made in 
this excurſion, will ſhorten my ſtay in London, and ſend 
me back with a double reliſh to my ſolitude and moun- 
tains; but I ſhall. return by a different route from that 
which brought me to town. I have ſeen ſome old friends, 
who conſtantly. reſided in this virtuous: metropolis, but 
they are ſo changed in manners and diſpoſition, that we 
hardly know or care for one another. —In our journey 
from Bath, my ſiſter Tabby provoked me into a tranſport 
of paſſion; during which, like a man who has drank him- 
{elf pot-valiant; I talked to her in ſuch a ſtyle of autho- 
rity and reſolution, as produced a moſt bleſſed effect. She 


and her dog have been remarkably quiet and orderly ever 


ſince this expoſtulation. How long this. agreeable calm 
will laſt, Heaven above knows. flatter myſelf. the ex- 
erciſe of travelling has been of ſervice to my health; a 


circumſtance aeg me to proceed in my pro- 


But I muſt, in the mean 7 


jected expedition to the nor m 
time, for the benefit and amuſement of my pupils, ex- 
plore the depth of this chaos, this misſhapen and mon- 
ſtrous capital, without head or tail, members or propor- 


Thomas was ſo inſolent to my ſiſter on the road, that 


4 


I was obliged to turn him off abruptly, betwixt Chippen- 


ham and Marlborough, where our coach was overturned. 
The fellow was always ſullen and ſelfiſh ; but if he ſhould 


return to the country, you may give him a character for 


honeſty. and ſobriety z and, provided he behaves with pro- 


per reſpect to the family, let him have a couple of guineas 


in the name of | Es 
: Yours always, : 
Marr. BrRavBLE. - 


London, May 29. 


 Joice to hear that my worthy g 
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— Was the pleaſure I repeived from yours 
of the 25th, which was laſt night-put into my hands by 


* + 


Mrs. Brentwood, the milliner, from Glouceſter -I re- 


governeſs is in-good health, 
and, ſtill more, that ſhe no longer retains any diſpleaſure 
towards her poor Liddy. I am ſorry you have loſt the 
fociety of the agreeable Miſs Vaughan; but, I hope, you 
won't have cauſe much longer to regret" the departure of 


parents will, in a little time, bring you into the world, 
where you are ſo well ——— to make a diſtinguiſhed 
figure. When that is the caſe, I flatter myſelf you and 
I ſhall meet again, and be happy together, arid even im- 
prove the friendſhip which we contracted in our tender 
years. This at leaft I can promiſe, it fliall not be for the 


want of my utmoſt endeavours, if our intimacy does not 


_ eaſy journey fro 


crowds 


continue for life. OO] ee ; 
About five days ago we arrived in London, after an 
erturned, and met with ſome other little inci- 


Were ov 


dents, which had like to have occaſioned a miſunderſtand- 


ing betwixt my uncle and aunt; but now, thank God, 
they are happily reconciled z we live in harmony toge- 
ther, and every day make parties to ſee the wonders of 
this vaſt metropolis, which, however, I cannot 
deſcribe ; for I have not as yet ſeen one hundredth part 
of its curioſities, and I am quite in a maze of admiration. 

The cities of London and Weſtminſter are ſpread out 
to an incredible extent. The ſtreets, ſquares, rows, lanes, 


and alleys, are innumerable. . Palaces, public buildings, 


and churches, riſe in every quarter; and, among theſe 


laſt, St. PauFs appears with the moſt CE? - 
eminence. They ſay it is not fo large as St. Peter's at 
Rome; but, for my own part, I can have no idea of any 
earthly temple more grand and magnificent. 

But even theſe ſu 
of people 
3 


b objects are not ſo ſtriking as the 
t ſwarm in the ſtreets. I at firſt 


pretend to 


ing before your 


, 
and wanted to ſtand- adde till the multitude ſhould paſs 3 
but this human tide continues to flow without interru 
tion or abatement, from morn till night. Then there is 


| ſuch an infinity of gay equipages, coaches, chariots, 


chaiſes, and other carriages, ' continually rolling and ſhift- 
oyes that one's head grows giddy look- 
ing at them; and the imagination is quite confounded 
with ſplendour and variety. Nor is the proſpect by water 
leſs grand and aſtoniſhing than that by land: Tou ſee 


| three ſtupendous bridges, joining the oppoſite banks of a 
| broad, deep, and rapid river; fo vaſt, ſo ſtately, ſo ele- 
| gant, that they ſeem to be the work of the giants: Be- 


twixt them, the whole ſurface of the Thames is covered 


| with ſmall veſſels, barges, boats, and wherries, paſſing to 


and fro; and below the three bridges, ſuch a prodigious 
foreſt of maſts, for miles together, that you would think 
all the ſhips'in the univerſe were here afſembled. All 
that you read of wealth and grandeur, in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainment, and the Perſian Tales, concern- 
ing Bagdad, Diarbekir, Damaſcus, Iſpahan, and Samar- 
kand, is here realized. do HET oy 
Ranelagh looks like the enchanted palace of a genie, 
adorned with the moſt exquiſite performances of paint- 
ing, carving, and gilding, enlightened with a thouſand 
golden lamps, that emulate the noon-day ſun; crowded 
with the great, tlie rich, the gay, the happy, and the fair; 
glittering with cloth of gold and ſilver, lace, embroidery, 
and precious ſtones. While theſe exulting ſons and 
daughters of felicity tread this round of pleaſure, or re- 
gale in different parties, and ſeparate lodges, with fine 
imperial tea and other delicious refreſhments, their ears 
are entertained with the moſt raviſhing delights of 'muſic, 
both inſtrumental and vocal. There I heard the famous 
Tenducci, a thing from Italy—It looks for all the world 
like a man, though they ſay it is not. The voice, to be 
ſure, is neither man's nor woman's ; but it is more me- 
lodious than either; and it warbled ſo divinely, that, 
while I liſtened, I really thought myſelf in paradiſe. | 
At nine o'clock, in a charming moon-light evening, 
we embarked at Ranelagh for Vauxhall, in a wherry, 
lo RI ſlender, that we looked 8 ſo many fairies 
Vol. V. Me | | 


* 


FF * 
J nagiried, that ſome great afſembly was juſt diſiniſſed, 


ling in a nut-ſhell. My uncle, being apprehenfive of 
| . cold upon the water, went round in the coach, 
and my aunt would have ac anied him, but he would 
not ſuffer me to go by water if ſhe went by land; and 
therefore ſhe favoured us with her company, as ſhe per- 
ceived I had a curioſity to make this agreeable. voyage. 
After all, the veſſel was ſufficiently loaded; for, beſides 
the waterman, there was my brother Jery, and a friend 
of his, one Mr. Barton, a country gentleman, of a good 
fortune, who had dined at our houſe The pleaſure of 

this little excurſion was, however, damped, by my being 
ſadly frighted at our landing; where there was a terrible 
confuſion of wherries, and a crowd of people bawling, 
and ſwearing, and quarrelling; nay, a parcel of ugly- 
looking fellows came running into the water, and laid 


hold on our boat with great violence, to — it aſhore; 


nor would they quit their hold till my ſtruck one 
of them over the head with his cane. But this flutter 
was fully recompenſed by the pleaſures of Vauxhall; 
which I no ſooner entered, than I was dazzled and con- 
founded with the variety of beauties that ruſhed all at 


once upon my eye. Image to yourſelf, my dear Letty, a 


ſpacious garden, part laid out in delightful walks, bound- 
ed with high hedges and trees, and paved with gravel; 
part exhibiting a wonderful affemblage of the moſt pic- 
tureſque and ſtriking objects, pavilions, lodges, groves, 
grottoes, lawns, temples, and caſcades; porticoes, colon- 
nades, and rotundas; adorned with pillars, ſtatues, and 

inting : The whole illuminated with an infinite. num- 
ber of lamps, diſpoſed in- different figures of ſuns, ſtars, 
and conſtellations ;. the place crowded with the gayeſt 
company, ranging through thoſe bliſsful ſhades, or ſup- 


ping in different lodges, on cold collations, enlivened 


mirth, freedom, and good humour, and animated 
by an excellent band of muſic. Among the vocal per- 
formers, I had the happineſs to hear the celebrated Mrs. 
——, whoſe voice was ſo loud and ſo ſhrill that it made 
my head ache through exceſs of pleaſure, : 
In about half an hour after we arrived, we were join- 
ed by my uncle, who did not ſeem to reliſh the place. 
[ People of experience and infirmity, my dear Letty, ſee 
with very different eyes from thoſe that ſuch as you and 
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| I niake uſe of- On ntertain inte 
rupted by an unlucky accident. In one of the remoteſt 


8 * 
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nr otic. 99 
ur evening's entertainment was inter- 


walks we were ſurpriſed with a ſudden ſhower, that ſet 
the whole pens pt a running, and drove us in heaps, 
one upon another, into the rotunda; where my uncle, 

finding himſelf wet, began to be very peeviſh and urgent 


to be gone. My brother went to look for the coach, and 
found it with much difficulty ; but as it could not hold 
| us ll; Mr. Bafton ſtaid betiind. It was ſome time be- 


fore the Cartiage could be brought up to the gate, in the 
confuſion, dog rc, the utmoſt endeavours of our 

new footman, Humphry Clinker, who loſt his ſcratch pe- 

riwig, and got a broken head in the ſcuffle. The moment 
we were ſeated, my aunt pulled off my uncle's ſhoes, and 
carefully wrapped his poor feet in her capuchin; then ſhe 
gave him a mouthful of cordial, which ſhe always keeps 
in her pocket, and his clothes were ſhifted as ſoon as we 


| arrived at our lodgings ; fo that, bleſſed be God, he e- 


ſcaped a ſevere cold, of which he was in great terror. 

As for Mr. Barton, I muſt tell you in confidence, he 
was a little particular; but, perhaps, I miſtake his com- 
plaiſance; and I wiſh I may, for his ſake—You know 


| the condition of my poor heart; which, in ſpite of hard 
| uſage—And yet I ought not to complain; nor will J, till 
| farther information. . | | 


Beſides Ranelagh and Vauxhall, I have been at Mrs. 


| Cornely's aſſembly, which, for the rooms, the company, 
| the dreſſes, and decorations, ſurpaſſes all deſcription ; but 
as I have no great turn for card-playing, I have not yet 
entered thoroughly into the ſpirit of the place: Indeed 


| am ſtill fuch a country hoyden, that I could hardly find 
patience to be put in a condition to appear, yet I was not 
aboye fix hours under the hands of hair-drefſer, who 
ſtuffed my head with as much black wool as would have 
made a quilted petticoat; and, after all, it was the ſmall- 
ſt head in the aſſembly, except my aunt's—She, to be 
ſure, was ſo particular with her rumpt gown and petti- 
coat, her ſcanty curls, her lappet-head, deep triple ruffles, 
and high ſtays, that every body looked at her with ſur- 
priſe ; ſome whiſpered, and ſome tittered ; and Lady 
Griſkin, by whom we were introduced, flatly told her, 
he was twenty good years behind the 8 1 


o 
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Lady Griſkin is a perſon of faſhion, to whom we ha 
the honour to be related. She keeps a ſmall rout at her k 
own houſe, never exceeding ten or a dozen card-tables; 2 
but theſe are frequented by the beſt company in town h 
She has been ſo obliging as to introduce my aunt and me t 
to ſome of her particular friends of quality, who treat us ſ 
with the moſt familiar good humour: We have once Is 
dined with her, and ſhe takes the trouble to direct us in t 
all our motions. I am ſo happy as to have gained her » 
good will to ſuch a degree, that ſhe ſometimes adjuſt; fi 
my cap with her own hands; and ſhe has given mea di 
kind invitation to ſtay with her all the winter. This, of 
however, has been cruelly . declined by my uncle, who if 
ſeems to be (I know not how) prejudiced againſt the good in 
lady; for, whenever my aunt 5 Bag to ſpeak in her ne 
commendation, I obſerve that he makes wry faces, though wi 
he ſays nothing—Perhaps, indeed, theſe grimaces may be pa 
the effect of pain ariſing from the gout and rheumatiſm, ey 
with which he is ſadly diſtreſſed To me, however, he i; ve! 
always good-natured and generous, even beyond my wiſh. inf 
Since we came hither, he has made me a preſent of a ſuit ind 
of clothes, with trimmings and laces, which coſt morc ] 
money than I ſhall mention; and Jery, at his defire, has ſid 
given me my mother's diamond drops, which are ordered in; 
to be ſet ane w; ſo that it won't be his fault if I do not tho 
pier among the ſtars of the fourth or fifth magnitude. per 

I wiſh my weak head may not grow giddy in the midſt _ upo 
of all this gallantry and diſſipation ; though as yet I can bis 
ſafely declare, I could gladly give up all theſe tumultuous and 
a e for country Etude and a happy retreat witl in a 
thoſe we love; among whom my dear Willis will always ſhe 
poſſeſs the firſt place in the breaſt of her ſom 

a 5 ever affectionate 8 | of 2 
London, May 31. | . Lrpia MELFoRD. ture 
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To Sik WATKIN PHILLIPS, BART. of Jeſus College, Oxon. — 5 
6 | : NT, Pp | an 
Dax Patties, | ledts 

: | | rathe 
I sexp you this letter, franked by our old friend Barton; WW wich 


who is as much altered as it was poſſible for a man of his 


knew at Oxford, I found him a buſy talkative politician ; 
to be inflamed with the rancour of party, fo as to deal in 


thing through ſuc 
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ſible Without all doubt, the fumes of faction not only 
diſturb the faculty of reafon, but alſo pervert the organs 


I 'w 


0 if Barton on one fide, and the moſt conſcientious patriot 


d in the oppoſition on the other, were to draw, upon ho- 
er nour, the picture of the k or m „ you and I, 
1 who are ſtill uninfected, and unbiaſſed, would find both 
a painters equally diſtant from the truth. One thing, how- 
n, ever, muſt be allowed for the honour of Barton, he ne- 
1 ver breaks out into illiberal abuſe, far leſs endeavours, by 
h. infamous calumnies, to blaſt the moral character of any 
1 individual on the other ſide. A On 3 a 
oe Ever ſince we came hither, he has been remarkably aſ- 
wy ſiduous in his attention to our family; an attention, which, 
ed in a man of his indolence and avocations, I ſhould have 
of thought altogether odd, and even unnatural, had not I 
le. perceived that my fiſter Liddy has made ſome impreſſion 
at upon his heart. I can't ſay chat I have any objection to 
= his trying his fortune in this purſuit ; if an opulent eſtate 
Jus and a great ſtock of good-nature are ſufficient qualifications 
ith in a huſband, to render the marriage-ſtate happy for life, 


ays ſhe may be happy with Barton : But, I imagine, there is 
lomething elſe required to engage and ſecure the affection 
of a woman of ſenſe and dehcacy ; ſomething which Na- 
ture has denied our friend—Liddy ſeems to be of the fame 


opinion. When he addreſſes himfelf to her in diſcourſe, 


vl ſhe ſeems to liſten with reluQtance, and induſtriouſly a- 
| voids all particular communication; but in proportion to 
xo, her coyneſs, our aunt is coming. Mrs. Tabitha goes more 


than half way to meet his advances; ſhe miſtakes, or af- 
fedts to miſtake, the meaning of his courteſy, which is 
father formal and fulſome; ſhe returns his compliments 
with hyperbolical intereſt, ſhe perſecutes him with her ci- 


ton; 


f his 


HUMPHRY CLINKER. ; 10 
kidney to be—Inſtead of the careleſs indolent floven we 


a petit-maitre in his dreſs, and a ceremonious courtier in 
his manners. He has not gall enough in his conſtitution, 


ſcurrilous inveCtives ; but, fince he obtained a place, he 

is become a warm elle the miniſtry, and ſees every 
an exaggerating medium, as to me, 

who am happily of no party, is altogether incomprehen- 


of ſenſe; and I would lay an hundred guineas to ten, that, 
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vilities at table, ſhe appeals to him forever in converſation, 


ſhe ſighs, and flirts, and ogles, and by her hideous affec- 
tation and impertinence, drives the poor courtier to the 
very extremity of his complaiſance : In ſhort, ſhe ſeems 
to have undertaken the ſiege of Barton's heart, and car- 


tries on her approaches in ſuch a deſperate manner, that 1 


don't know whether he will not be obliged to capitulate. 
In the mean time, his averſion to this inamorata ſtrug- 
gling with his acquired affability, and his natural fear of 
giving offence, throws him into a kind of diſtreſs which 
is extremely ridiculous, | 3 
Too days ago, he perſuaded my uncle and me to ac- 

company him to St. James's, where he undertook to make 
us acquainted with the perſons of all the great men in the 


kingdom; and, indeed, there was a great aſſemblage of | 


_ diſtinguiſhed characters, for it was a high feſtival at court. 
Our conductor performed his promiſe with great punctu- 
ality. He pointed out almoſt every individual of both 
ſexes, and generally introduced them to our notice with a 
flouriſh of panegyric— Seeing the king approach, There 


comes (ſaid he) the moſt amiable ſovereign that ever 


* ſwayed the ſceptre of England; the delicie humani genert ; 
Auguſtus, in patronizing merit; Titus Veſpaſian, in ge- 
neroſity 3 Trajan, in beneficence z and Marcus Aurelius, 
in philoſophy. &« A very honeſt, kind-hearted gentleman 
(added my uncle); he's too good for the times. A king 
of England ſhould have a ſpice of the devil in his compo- 
ſition.” Barton then turning to the Duke of C, pro- 
ceeded - You know the Puke ; that illuſtrious hero, 
who trod rebellion under his feet, and ſecured us in poſ- 


_ ſeſſion of ry thing we ought to hold dear as Engliſh- 
ri 


men and Chriſtians. Mark what an eye, how penetrating, 
1 pacific ! what dignity in his mien ] what — in 
is aſpect. Even malice muſt own, that he is one of the 
greateſt officers in Chriſtendom,” I think he be (ſaid 
Mr. Bramble) ; but who. are theſe young gentlemen that 
ſtand beſide him?” © Thoſe! (cried our friend), thoſe 
are his royal nephews ; the princes of the blood. Sweet 
| young princes ! the ſacred pledges of the Proteſtant line; 
ſo ſpirited, ſo ſenſible, ſo princely—" Les; very ſen- 
ſible ! very ſpirited ! Nag my uncle, interrupting him), 
but ſee the queen! ha, there's the queen ! There's the 
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 HUMTHRY CLINKER. „ 
queen I let me ſee let me ſee Where are my glaſſes? 
ha | there's meaning in that eye There's ſentiment 
There's expreſſion. Well, Mr. Barton, what figure do 
you call next?” || The next perſon he pointed out, was the 
favourite year! who ſtood In one of the windows 
* Behold yon northernſtar (ſaĩd <4 horn of his beams—" 
« What | the Caledonian luminary, that lately blazed ſo 
bright in our hemiſphere! methinks, at preſent, it glim- 


mers through a fog; like Saturn without his ring, bleak 


and dim, and diſtant—-Ha, there's the other great pheno- 


menon, the grand penſionary, that weather-cock of pa- 


triotiſm that veers about in every point of the political 
compaſs, and ſtill feels the wind of 2 in his tail. 
He too, like a portentous comet, has riſen again above the 
court horizon; but how long he will continue to aſcend, 
it is not eaſy to foretel, conſidering his great ——— 


| — Who are thoſe two ſatellites that attend his motions 


When Barton told him their names, To their character, 
(ſaid Mr. Bramble) I am no ſtranger. One of them, 
without a drop of red blood in his veins, has a cold, in- 
toxicating vapour in his head; and rancour enough in his 


heart to inoculate and affect a whole nation. The other 


is (I hear) intended for a ſhare in the ad n, and the 


penſionary vouches for his being duly qualified. The only 
| inſtance 1 ever heard of his ſagacity, was his deſerting his 
| former patron, when he found him declining in power, 
and in diſgrace with the people. Without principle, ta- 


lent, or intelligence, he is ungracious as a hog, greedy as 


2 vulture, and thieviſh as a 3 ; but, it muſt be 


owned, he is no hypocrite. He pretends to no virtue, 
and takes no pains to diſguiſe his character His miniſtr 

will be attended with one advantage; no man will be dil. 
appointed by his breach of promiſe, as no mortal ever 
truſted to his word. I wonder how Lord — firſt diſ- 
covered this happy genius, and for what purpoſe Lord 
— bas now adopted him: But one would think, 
that as amber has a pewer to attract dirt, and ſtraws, and 
chaff, a miniſter is endued with the ſame kind of faculty, 
to lic up every tnaue and bloct head in his way—” His eu- 
logium was interrupted by the arrival of the old Duke of 
N—— ; who, ſqueezing into the circle with a buſy face 
of importance, thruſt his head into every countenance, 
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as if he had been in ſearch of ſomebody, to whom he 
wanted to impart ſomething of great conſequence—My 
uncle, who had been Abs Fi to him, bowed as 
he paſſed, and the Duke, ſeeing himſelf ſaluted fo re- 
| ſpedtfully by a well-dreſſed perſon, was not flow in re- 
turning the courteſy He even came 2 and, taking him 
cordially by the hand, . My dear friend, Mr. A— 
(ſaid he), I am rejoiced to ſee you—How long have you 
been come frqm — ?—How did you leave our g 
friends the Dutch? The king of Pruſſia don't think of 
another war, ah ?—He's a great king l a great conquer- 
or! a very great conqueror : Your Alexanders and Han- 
nibals were nothing at all to him, Sir—Corporals ! drum- 
mers | droſs! mere traſh—Damn'd' traſh, heh ?“ His 
Grace being by this time out of breath, my uncle took the 
2322 to tell him he had not been out of England, 
at his name was Bramble, and that he had the honour 
to ſit in the laſt parliament but one of the late king, as 
repreſentative for the borough of Dymkymraig. * Odſo 
(cried the duke), I remember you perfectly well, my dear 
Mr. Bramble—Y ou was always a good and loyal ſubjedt— 
a ſtaunch friend to adminiſtration—TI made your brother 
an Iriſh Biſnop Pardon me, my lord (ſaid the 
ſquire), I once had a brother, but he was a captain in the 
army—” Ha! (ſaid his Grace), he was ſo---He was 
indeed ! But who was the Biſhop then ? Biſhop Black- 
berry—Sure it was Biſhop Blackberry—Perhaps ſome re- 
lation of yours— Very likely, my lord {replied my 
uncle), the Blackberry is the fruit of the Bramble---But, 
J believe the biſhop is not a berry of our buſh---” No 
more he 1s, no more he is, ha, ha, ha! (exclaimed the 
duke) there you give me a ſcratch, good Mr. Bramble, 
ha, ha, ha !---Well, I ſhall be glad to ſee you at Lincoln's- 
inn-fields--Y ou know the way--Times are altered. Though 
I have loſt the power, I retain the inclination---Your very 
humble ſervant, good Mr. Blackberry So ſaying, he 
| ſhoved to another corner of the room. What a fine old 
gentleman”! (cried Mr. Barton) what ſpirits | what a me- 
mory !---He never forgets an old friend.“ He does me 
too much honour (obſerved our ſquire), to rank me a- 
mong the number Whilſt I ſat in parliament, I never 
yoted with the miniſtry but three times, when my con- 
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ſcience told me they were in the right : However, if he 


ſtill keeps levee, I will carry my nephew thither, that he 


may ſee, and learn to avoid the ſcęene; for I think an Eng- 
liſh gentleman never appears to ſuch diſadvantage, as at 


the levee of a miniſter—-Of his grace I ſhall ſay nothing 


at preſent, but that for thirty years he was the conſtant 
and common butt of ridicule and execration, He was ge- 
nerally laughed at as an ape in politics, whoſe office and 
influence ſerved only to render his folly the more noto- 
rious; and the oppoſition curſed him, as the indefatigable 
drudge of a firſt mover, who was juſtly ſtyled and ſtigma- 
tized as the father of corruption: But this ridiculous ape, 
this venal drudge, no ſooner loſt the places he was ſo ill 
qualified to fill, and unfurled the banners of faction, than 
he was metamorphoſed into a pattern of public virtue; 
the very people who reviled him before, now extolled him 


to the ſkies, as a wiſe, experienced ſtateſman, chief pil- 


lar of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and corner- ſtone of Eng- 
liſh liberty. I ſhould be glad to know how Mr. Barton 
reconciles theſe contradictions, without obliging us to re- 
fign all title to the privilege of common ſenſe.” „ My 
dear Sir (anſwered Barton), I don't pretend to juſtify the 
extravagancies of the multitude, who I ſuppoſe were as 
wild in their former cenſure, as in their preſent praiſe ; 


but I ſhall be very glad to attend you on Thurſday next 


to his grace's levee z where, I am afraid, we ſhall not be 
crowded with company; for, you know, there's a wide 
difference between his preſent office of preſident of the 
council, and his former poſt of firſt lord commiſſioner of 
the treaſury.” “ : LEED 

This communicative friend having announced all the 
remarkable characters of both ſexes that appeared at court, 
we refolved to adjourn, and retired. At the foot of the 
ſtair-caſe, there was a crowd of lacqueys and chairmen, 
and in the midſt of them ſtood Humphry Clinker, exalted 
upon a ſtool, with his hat in one hand, and a paper in 
the other, in the act of holding forth to the people. Be- 
fore we could inquire into the meaning of this exhibition, 
he perceived his maſter, thruſt the paper into his pocket, 
deſcended from his elevation, bolted through the crowd, 
and brought up the carriage to the gate. 


My uncle ſaid nothing till we were ſeated, when, af- 
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ter having looked at me earneſtly for ſome time, he burſt 
out a laughing, and aſked me if I knew upon what ſub. 
ject Clinker was holding forth to the mob 2“ If, (ſaid 
e) the fellow is turned mountebank, I muſt turn him out 
of my ſervice, otherwiſe he'll make Merry Andrews of 
us all.?---I obſerved, that, in all probability, he had ſtu- 
died phyſic under his maſter, who was a'farrier. © - 
At dinner, the ſquire aſked him, if he had ever practiſ- 


ed — 4:90 « Yes, an' pleaſe your honour (ſaid he), a- 


mong brute beaſts ; but I never middle with rational crea- 
tures.” “ I know not whether you rank in that claſs the 
audience you was haranguing in the court at St. James's, 
but I ſhould be glad to know what kind of powders you 
was diſtributing, and whether you had a good ſale.” — 
“Sale, Sir! (cried Clinker) I hope I ſhall never be baſe 
enough to fell for gold and filver what freely comes of 
God's grace. I diſtributed nothing, an' like your honour, 
but a word of advice to my fellows in ſervitude and fin.” 
—*< Advice! concerning what?“ Concerning profane 
ſwearing, an' pleaſe your honour; ſo horrid and ſhock- 
ing, that it made my hair ſtand on end..“ Nay, if thou 
canſt cure them of that diſeaſe, I ſhall think thee a won- 
derful doctor indeed. Why not cure them, my 3 
maſter? the hearts of thoſe poor people are not ſo ſtub- 
born as your honour ſeems to think. Make them firſt 
ſenſible that you have nothing in view but their good, 
then they will liſten with patience, and eaſily be convin- 
ced of the fin and folly of a practice that affords neither 
profit nor pleaſure.” —At this remark our uncle * 
colour, and looked round the company, conſcious that 
his own withers were not altogether unwrung. But, 
Clinker (faid he), if you ſhould {om eloquence enough to 
perſuade the vulgar to reſign thoſe tropes and figures of 
rhetoric, there will be little or nothing left to diſtinguiſh 
their converſation from that of their betters.” “ But then, 
your honour knows, their converſation will be void of of- 
tence; and, at the day of judgment, there will be no di- 
ſtinction of perſons.” 151 | 

 - Humphry going down ſtairs to fetch up a bottle of 
wine, my uncle congratulated his ſiſter upon having ſuch 
a reformer in the family; when Mrs. Tabitha declared, he 
was a ſober civilized fellow, very reſpectful, and very in- 
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agduſtrious; and ſhe believed, a good Chriſtian into the bar- 
gain. One would think Clinker muſt really have ſome 


very extraordinary talent, to ingratiate himſelf in this man- 
ner with a virago of her character, ſo fortified againſt him 
with prejudice and reſentment; but the truth is, ſince the 
adventure of Salthill, Mrs. Tabby ſeems to be entirely 
changed. She has left off ſcolding the ſervants, an exer- 
ciſe which was grown habitual, and even ſeemed neceſ- 


ſary to her conſtitution; and is become ſo indifferent to 


Chowder, as to part with him in a preſent to Lady Griſ- 
kin, who propoſes to bring the breed of him into faſhion. 
Her ladyſhip is the widow of Sir Timothy Griſkin, a diſ- 
tant relation of our family. She enjoys a fortune of five 
hundred pounds a-year, and makes ſhift to ſpend three 
times that ſum. Her character before marriage was a 
little equivocal; but at preſent ſhe lives in the bon ton, 
keeps card- tables, gives private ſuppers to ſelect friends, 
and is viſited by perſons of the firſt faſhion—She has been 
remarkably. civil to us all, and cultivates my uncle with 
the moſt particular regard; but the more ſhe ſtroaks 
him, the more his briſtles ſeem to riſe—To her compli- 
ments he makes very laconic and dry returns.—T'other 
day ſhe ſent us a-pottle of fine ſtrawberries, which he did 
not receive without ſigns of diſguſt, muttering from the 
Aneid, Timeo Danaos et dona ferenter.—She has twice 
called for Liddy, of a fprenoon, to take an airing in the 
coach; but Mrs. 'Tabby was always ſo alert (I ſuppoſe by 
his direction), that ſhe never could have the niece without 
the aunt's company.--I have endeavoured to ſound Square- 
toes on this ſubject, but he carefully avoids all explana- 
tion, 3 | 5 
I have now, dear Phillips, filled a whole ſheet; and, if 
you have read it to an end, I dare ſay you are as tired as 

Your humble ſervant, 


London, June 2. J. MerrorD. 
/ q W 
| To Dx; Lewis. 


Yes, Doctor, I have ſeen the Britiſh Muſeum : which is 
a noble collection, and even ſtupendous, if we conſider 
T T p | 
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it was made by a private man, a ere. who was obli- 


ged to make his own fortune at the ſame time; but, great 
as the collection is, it would appear more ſtriking if it was 
arranged in one ſpacious ſaloon, inſtead of being divided 
into different apartments, which it does not entirely fill, — 
I could wiſh the ſeries of medals was connected, and the 


whole of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
completed, by adding to each, at the public expence, thoſe 


articles that are wanting. It would likewiſe be a great 
improvement, with reſpect to the library, if the deficien- 
cies were made up by eee all the books of charac- 
ter that are not to be found already in the collection. 


They might be claſſed in centuries, according to the dates 
of their publication, and catalogues printed of them and 


the manuſcripts, for the information of thoſe that want 
to conſult or compile from ſuch authorities. I could alſo 
wiſh, for the honour of the nation, that there was a com- 
plete apparatus for a courſe of mathematics, mechanics, 


and experimental philoſophy; and a good ſalary ſettled 
upon an able eſſor, who ſhould give regular lectures 


on theſe ſubjects. | | 
But this is all idle ſpeculation, which will never be re- 


duced to praftice.—Conſidering the temper of the times, 


it is a wonder to ſee any inſtitution whatſoever eſtabliſhed 
for the benefit of the public. The ſpirit of party is riſen 


to a kind of phrenzy, unknown to former ages, or rather 


degenerated to a total extinction of honeſty and candour. 


Lou know I have obſerved, for ſome time, that the 


public papers are become the' infamous vehicles of the moſt 
cruel and perfidious defamation. Every rancorous knave, 
every deſperate incendiary, that can afford to ſpend half 
a crown or three ſhillings, may ſkulk behind the preſs 
of a newſmonger, and have a ſtab at the firft character in 
the kingdom, without running the leaſt hazard of detec- 
tion or puniſhment. hy, 3 

I have made acquaintance with a Mr. Barton, whom 
Jery knew at Oxford; a good ſort of a man, though moſt 


* 


ridiculouſſy warped in his political principles; but his 


partiality is the leſs offenſive, as it never appears in the 
ſtyle of ſcurrility and abuſe. He is a member of parlia- 
ment, and a retainer to the court; and his whole conver- 
ſation turns upon the virtues and perfections of the mini- 
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ſters who are his patrans. T'other day, when he was be- 


daubing one of thoſe worthies with the moſt fulſome 


praiſe, I told him I had ſeen the ſame nobleman charac- 


teriſed very differently in one of the daily papers; indeed, 


— 


ſo ſtigmatized, that if one half of what was ſaid of him 
was true, he muſt be not only unfit to rule, but even un- 
fit to live; that thoſe impeachments had been repeated 
again and again, with the addition of freſh matter; and 
that, as he had taken no ſteps towards his own vindica- 


tion, I began to think there was ſome foundation for the 
charge. And prays Sir (ſaid Mr. Barton), what ſteps 
im 


would you have take ?—Suppoſe you ſhould pro- 
ſecute the publiſher, who ſcreens the anonymous accuſer, 
and bring him to the pillory for a libel; this is ſo far 
from being counted a puniſhment in terrorem, that it will 
probably make his fortune. 'The multitude immediately 
take him into their protection, as a martyr to the cauſe 
of defamation, which they have always eſpouſed. —They 
pay his fine, they contribute to the increaſe of his ſtock, 
his ſhop is crowded with cuſtomers, and the fale of his 
paper riſes in proportion to the ſcandal it contains. All 
this time the proſecutor is inveighed againſt as a tyrant 


and oppreſſor, for having choſen to proceed by the way of 


information, which is deemed a grievance : But if he lays 
an action for damages, he muſt prove the damage; and I 
leave you to judge, whether a gentleman's character oy 
not be brought into contempt, and all his views in life 


blaſted by calumny, without his being able to ſpecify the 


particulars of the damage he has ſuſtained. 

„This ſpirit of defamation is a kind of hereſy, that 
thrives under perſecution. The liberty of the preſs, is a term 
of great efficacy; and, like that of the Proteflant religion, 
has often ſerved the purpoſes of ſedition.—A miniſter, 


therefore, muſt arm himſelf with patience, and bear thoſe 
attacks without repining.— Whatever miſchief they may 
dao in other reſpects, they certainly contribute, in one par- 


ticular, to the advantage of government; for thoſe defa- 
matory articles have multiplied papers in ſuch a manner, 
and augmented their ſale to ſuch a degree, that the duty 
upon ſtamps and advertiſements has made a very conſider- 
able addition to the revenue.” Certain it is, a gentleman's. 


honour is a very delicate ſubject to be handled by a jury, 
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ther for ſentiment or impartiality In ſuch a caſe, in- 
deed, the defendant is tried, not only by his peers, but 
alſo by his party; and I really think, that, of all patriots, 


compoſed of men Who cannot be'fappoſed retiarkuble et. 


he is the moſt reſolute, who expoſes himſelf to ſuch de- 
traction for the ſake of his country.—If, from the igno- 


rance or partiality of juries, a gentleman can have no re- 
dreſs from law for being defamed in a pamphlet or newſ- 
paper, I know but one other method of proceeding againſt 
the publiſher, which is attended with ſome riſk, but has 
been practiſed ſucceſsfully, more than once, in my re- 
membrance.—A regiment of horſe was repreſented, in one 
of the newſpapers, as having miſbehaved at Dettingen; 
a captain of that regiment broke the publiſher's bones, 
telling him, at the ſame time, if he went to law, he ſhould 
certainly have the like ſalutation from every officer of the 
s. Governor took the ſame ſatisfaction on 
the ribs of an author, who traduced him by name in a pe- 
riodical paper. — I know a low fellow of the ſame claſs, 
who, being turned out of Venice for his hpudence and 
ſcurrility, retired to Lugano, a town of the Griſons (a 
free people, God wot), where he found a printing-preſs, 
from-whence he ſquirted his filth at ſome reſpectable cha- 
racers in the republic which he had been obliged to aban- 
don. Some of theſe, finding him out of the reach of le- 
gal chaſtiſement, employed certain uſeful inſtruments, 
ſuch as may be found in all countries, to give him the 
baſtinado; which, being repeated more than once, effec- 
tually ſtopped the current of his abuſe. | 
As for the liberty of the preſs, like every other privi- 
lege, it muſt be reſtrained within certain bounds; for if it 
is carried to a breach of law, religion, and charity, it be- 
comes one of the greateſt evils that ever annoyed the com- 
munity. If the loweſt ruffian may ſtab you good name 
with impunity in England, will you be ſo uncandid as to 
exclaim againſt Italy for the practice of common affaſſ- 


nation? 'To what purpoſe is our property ſecured, if our 


moral character is left defenceleſs People thus baited, 
grow deſperate z and the deſpair of being able to preſerve 
one's charaCter untainted by ſuch vermin, produces a to- 
tal neglect of fame; ſo that one of the chief incitements 
to the practice of virtue is effectually deſtroyed. 
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| _ Mr. Barton's laſt conſideration, reſpecting the ſtamp- 
duty, is equally wiſe and laudable with another maxim 
| which has been long adopted by our financiers, namely, 
to connive at drunkenneſs, riot, and diſſipation, becauſe 


they enhance the receipt of the exciſe; not-refleCting, that, 
in providing this temporary convenience, they are deſtroy- 


: ing the morals, health, and induſtry of the people Not- 
a withſtanding my contempt for thoſe who flatter a mini- 
. ſter, I think there is ſomething ſtill more deſpicable in 
: flattering a mob When I ſee a man of birth, education, 
: and fortune, put himſelf on a level with the dregs of the 
. people, mingle with low mechanics, feed with them at 
: the ſame board, and drink with them in the {ame cup, flatter 
y | their prejudices, harangue in praiſe of their virtues, expoſe 
1 themſelves to the belchings of the beer, the fumes of their 
q tobacco, the groſſneſs of their familiarity, and the imper- 
4 tinence of their converſation, I cannot help deſpiſing him, 
J as a man guilty of the vileſt proſtitution, in order to effect 
a a purpoſe equally ſelfiſh and illiberal. | 
q I ſhould renounce politics the more willingly, if I 
M could find other topics of converſation diſcuſſed with more 
„ modeſty and candour: But the demon of party ſeems to 
bh have uſurped eyery department of life. Even the world 
4 of literature and taſte is divided into the moſt virulent 
. factions, which revile, decry, and traduce the works of 
5, one another. Yeſterday I went to return an afternoon's 
0 viſit to a gentleman of my acquaintance, at whoſe houſe 
3 | found one of the authors of the preſent age, who has 
written with ſome ſucceſs—As I had read one or two of 
'P his performances, which gave me pleaſure, I was glad of 
it this opportunity to know his perſon : But his diſcourſe 
® and deportment deſtroyed all the impreſſions which his 
„ writings had made in his favour. He took upon him to 
bs decide dogmatically upon every 2 without deigning 
0 to ſhow the leaſt cauſe for his differing from the general 
I opinions of mankind, as if it had been our duty to acqui- 
is elce in the igſe dixit of this new df rt e e rejudged 
d, the characters of all the principal authors, who had died 
e within a century of the preſent time; and, in this revi- 


lon, paid no ſort of regard to the reputation they had ac- 
quired—Milton was harſh and proſaic; Dryden, languid 
and verboſe; Butler and Swift, without humour; Con- 
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. 


eee merit — As for his cotemporaries, he could not 
to hear one of them mentioned with any degree of 
applauſe: They were all dunces, pedants, plagiaries, 
quacks, and impoſtors; and you could not name a ſingle 
ance, but what was tame, ſtupid, and inſipid. It 
muſt be owned, that this writer had nothing to charge his 
conſcience with on the ſide of flattery; for, I underſtand, 
he was never known to praiſe one line that was written 
even by thoſe with whom he lived on terms of good fel- 
lowſhip. This 3 and preſumption, in deprecia- 
ting authors, for whoſe reputation the company may be 
intereſted, is ſuch an inſult upon the underſtanding, as I 
could not bear without wincing. = 
I defired to know his reaſons for decrying ſome works, 
which had afforded me uncommon pleaſure z; and, as de- 
monſtration did not ſeem to be his talent, I diſſented 
from his opinion with great freedom. Having been ſpoil- 
ed by the deference and humility of his hearers, he did 
not bear contradiction with much temper ; and the diſ- 
pute might have grown warm, had it not been interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of a rival bard, at whoſe a 
he always quits the place—They areof different kids and 
have been at open war theſe twenty years—lf the other 
was dogmatical, this genius was declamatory; he did not 
diſcourſe, but harangue ; and his orations were equally 
tedious and turgid. He too pronounced ex cathedra upon 
characters of his cotemporaries; and though he ſcruples 


greve, without wit; and Pope, deſtitute of any fort of | 


not to deal out praiſe even laviſhly, to the loweſt reptile. 


in Grub-ſtreet, who will either flatter him in private, or 
mount the public roſtrum as his panegyriſt, he damns all 
the other writers of the age with the utmoſt inſolence and 
rancour—One is a blunderbuſs, as being a native of Ire- 
land; another a half-ſtarved louſe of literature, from the 


banks of the Tweed; a third, an aſs, becauſe he enjoys | 


a penſion from government; a fourth, the very 
Adulneſs, becauſe he ſucceeded in a ſpecies of writing in 
+ which this Ariſtarchus had failed; a fifth, who preſum- 
ed to make ſtrictures upon one of his performances, he 
holds as a bug in criticiſm, whoſe ſtench is more offenſive 
than his ſting In ſhort, except himſelf and his myrmi- 
dons, there is not a man of learning or genius in the 
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three kingdoms. As for the: ſucceſs of thoſe who have 


| written without the — of this confederacy, he imputes 
it entirely to want 


taſte in the public; not conſidering, 
that to che approbation of that very taſteleſs public, he - 


| himſelf, owes all the confequence he has in life. 


Thoſe originals are not fit for converſation. If they 
would maintain the advantage they have gained by their 

writing, they ſhould never appear but upon paper For 
my part, I am ſhocked to find a man have ſublime ideas 


in his head, and nothing but illiberal ſentiments in his 


heart. The human foul will be generally found moſt de- 
fective in the article of candour—I am inclined to think, 
no mind was ever wholly exempt from envy ; which, per- 
haps may have been implanted, as an inſtinct eſſential to 
our nature. I am afraid we ſometimes palliate this vice, 
under the ſpecious name of emulation. I have known a 
perſon remarkably generous, humane, moderate, and ap- 
parently ſelf=denying, who could not hear even a friend 
commended, without betraying marks of uneaſineſs; as 
if that commendation had implied an odious compariſon 
to his prejudice, and every wreath of praiſe added to the 
other's character, was a garland plucked from his own 
temples. This is a malignant ſpecies of jealouſy, of which 
I ſtand acquitted/in my own conſcience Whether it is 
a vice, or an infirmity, I leave you to inquire. 0 
There is another point, which I would much rather 
ice determined; whether the world was always as con- 
temptible as it appears to me at preſent —If the morals 
of mankind have not contracted an extraordinary degree 
of depravity within theſe thirty years, then muſt I be in- 
fected with the common vice of old men, difficilis, que- 
relus, ' laudator temporis- acti; or, which is more probable, 
the impetuous purſuits and avocations of youth have form- 
erly hindered me from obſerving thoſe rotten parts of 
human nature, which now appear ſo offenſively to my 
obſervation. { 4 wes; Sek: wg referee) TIE 
We have been at court, and change, and every where; 
and every where we find food for ſpleen, and ſubject for 
tidicule My new ſervant, Humphry Clinker, turns out 


| 2 great original; and Tabby is a changed creature — She 


has parted with Chowder; and does nothing but ſmile, 
> Ns tas in the play—Tll be hanged if the is not 
0% = | 1 
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acting a part which is not natural to her diſpoſition, for 
ſome purpoſe which I have not yet diſcovereu. 
With reſpe& to the characters of mankind, my curio- 
ſity is quite ſatisfied: I have done with the ſcience of 
men, and muſt now endeavour to amuſe myſelf with the 
novelty of things. I am, at preſent, by a violent effort 
of the mind, forced from my natural bias; but this power 
ceaſing to act, I ſhall return to my ſolitude with re- 
doubled velocity. Every thing 1 ſee, and hear, and feel, 
in this great reſervoir of folly, 2 and ſophiſtica- 
tion, contributes to enhance the value of a country life, in 
the ſentiments of MR 3-4 ESPE PE 185 N ä 


0 
0 Ms. Maar JowEs, ar Brambleronball. 
Dan Maxr Jones, de een ey! 

Lavy Gary s botler, Mr.-Crumb, having got Squite 
Barton to frank me a kiver, I would not neglect to let 
you know how it is with me, and the reſt of the fa- 
mily. RR; 44: ht i . 

I could not rite by John Thomas, for becauſe he went 
away in a huff, at a minute's warning. He and Chow- 
der could not agree, and fo they-fitt upon the-road, and 


8 4 1 


Chowder bit his thumb, and he ſwore he would do him 


a miſchief, and he ſpoke ſaucy to miſtreſs, whereby the 
*ſquire turned him off in gudgeon; and by God's provi- 


dence we picked up another footman, called Umphry 


Klinker; a good ſole as ever broke bread; which ſhows, 
that a ſcalded cat may prove a good mouſer; and a hound 
be ſtanch, thof he has got narro hare on his buttocks ; 


but the proudeſt noſe may be bro't baor to the grindſtone 


by ſickneſs and mis fortune. | 

O Molly ! what ſhall I ſay of London ? All the towns 
that ever I beheld in my born days are no more than Welth 
barrows and crumlecks to this wonderful fitty ! Even 
Bath itſelf is but a fillitch, in the naam of God—One 
would think there's no end of the ſtreets,” but the Land's 


* 
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[+ End. Then there's ſuch a power of people, going hur- 


ry ſkurry !. Such a racket of coxes ! Such a noiſe and 

hali-balloo ! * So. many ſtrange ſites to be ſeen! O gra- 
f cious! my poor Welſh brain has been ſpinning like a top 
: ever ſince I came hither ! And I have ſeen the Park, and 
t the Paleaſs of Saint Gimſes, and the king's and the 
r queen's magiſterial purſing, and the ſweet young princes, 
- and the hillyfents, and pye bald aſs, and all the reſt of 


L the royal family. 1 
15 Laſt week I went with miſtreſs to the Tower, to ſee 
ns 2 the crowns and wild beaſtis; and there was a monſtraci- 


| ous lion, with teeth half a quarter long; and a gentle- 

man bid me not go near him, if I waſn't a maid ; being 

as how he would roar, and tear, and play the dickens— 

Now I had no mind to go near him; for I cannot abide 

= | ſuch dangerous honeymils, not I—but miſtreſs. would go; 
and the beaſt kept ſuch a roaring and bouncing, that I tho't 

| he would a broke his cage, and devoured us all; and the 

| gentleman tittered forſooth z but Pll go to death upon it, 

I will, that my lady is as good a firchin as the child un- 


born; and therefore either the gentleman told a phib, or 


ire che lion oft to be ſet in the ſtocks for bearing falſe witneſs 
let again his neighbour; for the commandment ſayeth, Thou 
fa- ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs again thy neighbour. 

I was afterwards of a party at Sadler's Wells, where I 
ſlaw ſuch tumbling and dancing upon ropes and wires, 
that I was frightened, and ready to go into a fit—lI thought 
it was all enchantment; and « 
began for to cry—You knows as how the witches in 
Wales fly upon broomſticks, but here was flying without 
any broomſtick, or thing in the varſal world, and firing 
of piſtols in the air, and blowing of trumpets, and ſwing- 
ing, and rolling of wheel-barrows upon a wire (God bliſs 
us!) no thicker than a ſewing thread; that, to be ſure, 
they muſt deal with the devil—A fine gentleman with a 
pig's tail, and a golden ſord by his fide, came to comfit 
me, and offered for to treat me with a pint of wind; but I 
would not ſtay; and ſo in going through the dark paſ- 
lage, he began to ſhow his cloven futt, and went for to 
be rude; my fellow-ſervant Umphry Klinker bid him to 
be ſwil, and he gave the young man a dowſe in the 


H 2 


lieving myſelf bewitched, 


chops; but, b fackins, Mr. Clinker wa'n't long in his 
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debt—with a good oaken ſapling he duſted his doublet, 


for all his golden cheeſe toaſter 3 and, fipping me under 


his arm, carried me huom, I noſe not how, being I was 
in ſuch a fluſtration—But, thank God! Pm now, vaned 
from all ſuch vanities; for what are all thofe rarities and 


. vagaries to the glories that ſhall be revealed hereafter ! 


vanity. : 
I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that I have had my 
hair cut and pippered, and finged, and bolſtered, and 


O Molly! let not your poor heart be puffed up with 


buckled in the neweft faſhion, by a French freezer—Par- 


ley vow Francey—Vee Madmanſell1 now carries my 
head higher than arrow private gentlewoman of Vales. 
Laſt night, coming huom from the meeting, I was taken 
by lamp light for an iminent poulterer's daughter, a 
great beauty—But as I was ſaying, this is all vanity and 
vexation of ſpirir—The pleaſures of London are no bet- 
ter than ſower whey and ftale cyder, when compared to 
the joys of the New Geruſalem. 
Dear Mary Jones! An' pleaſe God, when I return ' |! 
bring you a new cap, with | 
pychouſe ſermon, that was preached in the tabernacle; 
and I pray of all love, you will mind your 'vriting and 
your 3 for, craving your pardon, Molly, it made 
me ſuet to diſſeyffer your laſt ſcrabble, which was deliver- 
ed by the hind at Bath—-O, voman! voman ] if thou 
hadſt but the leaſt conſumption of what pleaſure we ſcul- 
lers have, when we can cumſterthe crabbidſt buck off hand, 
and ſpell the ethnitch vords, without looking at the Prim- 


mer. As for Mr. Klinker, he is qualified to be clerk to: | 


pariſh—But I'll ſay no more Remember me to Saul-- 

poor ſole ! it goes to my hart to think the don't yet know 
her letters—But all in God's good time—lIt fhall go hard, 
but I will bring her the ABC in gingerbread ; and that, 
you noſe, will be learning to her taſte. 15 


Miſtreſs ſays, we are going a long gurney to the north; 
5 


dut go where we will; I ſhall ever 
| Dear Mary Jones, 
: Yours with true infection, 
Londen, June 3. | Wix. JENKINS: 


a turkey-ſhell coom, and a 
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To S WATKIN PatLLies, Bart. of Jeſus College, Oxon, 
Dax War, | Hb 


Iuxxrrovzp in my laſt, my uncle's defign of going te 
the Duke of Ns levee, which deſign has been ex- 
ecuted accordingly. His Grace has been ſo long accuf- 
tomed to this kind of homage, that, though the place he 
now fills does not imply the tenth part -of the influence 
which he exerted in his former office, he has given his 
friends to underſtand, that they cannot oblige him in any 
thing more than in contributing to ſupport the ſhadow of 
that power which he no longer retains in ſubſtance ; and 
therefore he has {till public days, on which they appear 
at his levee. | | | 
My uncle and I went thither with Mr. Barton, who, 
being one of the duke's adherents, undertook to be our 
introducer. The room was pretty well filled with people, 
in a great variety of dreſs; but there was no more than 
one gown and caſſock, though I was told his grace 
had, while he was miniſter, preferred almoſt every indi- 


vidual that now filled the bench of biſhops in the houſe 
le of Lords; but, in all probability, the gratitude of the 
_ clergy is like their charity, which ſhuns the light Mr. 
FA Barton was immediately accoſted by a perſon, well ſtrick- 
il. en in years, tall and raw-boned, with a hook noſe, and an 
0, arch leer, that indicated at leaſt as much cunning as ſagaci- 
0 ty. Our conductor ſaluted him by the name of Captain 
N C——, and afterwards informed us he was a man of 
A ſhrewd parts, whom the government occaſionally employ- 
55 ed in ſecret ſervices - But I have had the hiſtory of him 
rd, more at large from another quarter-—He had been, many 
Ut, years ago, concerned in fraudulent practices, as a mer- 

chant, in France; and, being convicted of ſome of them, 
th; was ſent to the galleys, from whence he was delivered 


by the intereſt of the late Duke of Ormond, to whom he 

had recommended himſelf in a letter, as his nameſake 

and relation—He was, in the ſequel, employed by our 

miniſtry as a ſpy 3 and, in the war of 1740, traverſed all 

Spain, as well as France, in the diſguiſe of à capuchin, 

t the extreme hazard of his life, inaſmuch a5) the Court 
| H 3 | 
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of Madrid had actually got ſcent of him, and given or- 
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ders to apprehend him at St. Sebaſtian's, from whence 
he had fortunately retired but a few hours befote the order 


arrived. This and other hair-breadth ſcapes he pleaded 


ſo effeQtually as a merit with the Engliſh miniſtry, that 
they allowed him a comfortable penſion, which he 


now enjoys in his old age He has ſtill acceſs. to all the 


miniſters, and is ſaid to be conſulted by them on many 
ſubjects, as a man of uncommon underſtanding and great 


experience He is in fact a fellow of ſome parts, and in- 


vincible aſſurance; and, in his diſcourſe, he aſſumes ſuch 


an air of ſelf-ſufficiency, as may very well impoſe upon 


ſome of the ſhallow politicians who now labour at the 


helm of adminiſtration. But, if he is not belied, this is 
not the only impoſture of which he is guilty They ſay, 


he is at bottom not only a Roman Catholic, but really a 
prieſt ; and, while he pretends to diſcloſe to our ſtate-pi- 
lots all the ſprings that move the Cabinet of Verſailles, 
he is actually picking. up intelligence for the ſervice of 


the French miniſter—Be that as it may, Captain C—— _ 


entered into converſation with us in the moſt familiar 


manner, and treated the duke's character without any ce- 


remony—“ This wiſe-acre (ſaid he) is ſtill a-bed; and, 
I think, the beſt thing he can do is to fleep on till Chriſt- 
mas; for, when he gets up, he does nothing but expoſe 
his own folly, Since Grenville was turned out, there has 


been no miniſter in this nation worth the meal that whit- 


ened his periwig—They are ſo ignorant, they ſcarce know 
a crab from a cauliflower ; and then they are ſuch dunces, 
that there's no making them comprehend the plaineſt pro- 


Poſition. In the beginning of the war, this poor half- 


witted creature told me, in a great fright, that thirty 


_ thouſand French had marched from Acadia to Cape Bre- 


ton” Where did they find tranſports (ſaid I)?“ ( Tranſ- 
ports (cried he)! I tell you they marched by land—” © By 


land to the iſland of Cape Breton!“ * What | is Cape 


Breton an iſland ?” | «« Certainly,” Hahl are you {ure 
of that ?? When J pointed it out in the map, he exa- 
mined it earneſtly with his ſpectacles; then taking me in 
his arms, My dear C——— (cried he)! you always 
bring us good news—Egad! Þ'll go directly, and tell the 
king that Cape Breton is an iſland.” | 


- 


I © 


He ſeemed diſpoſed to entertain us with more anec- 
dotes of this nature, at the expence of his grace, when 
he ens 4 6 ns arrival of the Algerine amba{- _ 
ſador, a venerable Turk, with a long white beard, attend- 

ed by his dragoman, or interpreter, and another officer of 
his houſehold, who had got no ſtockings to his-legs. Cap- 


tain CO immediately ſpoke with an air of authority to 


a ſervant in waiting, bidding him go and tell the duke to 
riſe, as there was a great deal of company come, and, 
among others, the ambaſſador from Algiers Then turn- 
ing to us, This poor Turk (ſaid he), notwithſtanding 


bis gray beard : is a green-horn He has been ſeveral years 


reſident at London, and ſtill is ignorant of our political 
revolutions. This viſit is intended for the prime miniſter 
of England ; but you ll ſee how this wiſe duke will re- 
ceive it as a mark of attachment to his own perſon— 
Certain it is, the duke ſeemed eager to acknowledge the 
compliment A door ing, he ſuddenly bolted out, 
with a ſhaving cloth under his chin, his face frothed up to 
the eyes with ſoap lather z and, running up to the ambaſ- 
ſador, grinned hideous in his face—** My dear Maho- 


met (ſaid he), God love your long beard ; I hope the dey 5 


will make you a horſe- tail at the next promotion, ha, ha, 
ha Have but a moment's patience, and Pl ſend to you 


| in a twinkling—" S0 ſaying, he retreated into his den, 


leaving the Turk in ſome contuſion. After a ſhort pauſe, 
however, he ſaid ſomething to his interpreter, the mean- 
ing of which I had great curioſity to know, as he turned 
up his eyes while he ſpoke, expreſſing aſtoniſhment, mix- 
ed with devotion We were gratified by means of the 
communicative Captain C——, who converſed with the 
dragoman as an old acquaintance. Ibrahim, the ambaſ- 
ſador, who had miſtaken his grace for the miniſter's fool, 
was no ſooner undeceived by the interpreter, than he ex- 
claimed to this effect. Holy prophet | I don't wonder 
that this nation proſpers, ſeeing it is governed by the 
counſel of idiots; a ſpecies of men, whom all good muſ- 
ſulmen revere as the organs of immediate inſpiration !” 
Ibrahim was favoured with a particular audience of ſhort 
duration; after which the duke conducted him to the 
door, and then returned to diffuſe his gracious looks a- 
mong the crowd of his worſhippers. Wbt Kay 
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As Mr. Barton advanced to p 


ALE 


28 to attract his notice before I was announ- 


ced He forthwith met me more than half way; and feiz- 
ing me by the hand, My dear Sir Francis (cried he) 
this is fo kind I vow to Gad! I am ſo obliged.— Such 
attention to a poor broken miniſter Well Pray when 
does your excellency ſet ſail ? For God's ſake have a 
care of your health, and eat ſtewed pꝓruneg in the paſſage 
Next 2 own precious health, pray, my dear ex- 


ellency, take care of the Five Nations Our good friends 


the Five Nations The 9 the Maccolmacks, 

kets, and the Kickſhaws— 
Let em have plenty of + blankets, and ſtinkubus, and 
wampum; and your excellency won't fail to ſcour the 


| kettle, and boil the chain, and bury the tree, and plant 


the hatchet—Ha, ha, ha!” When he had: uttered this 
Thapſody, with his uſual precipitation, Mr. Barton gave 
him to underſtand, that I was neither Sir Francis, nor 
St. Francis; but fimply Mr. Melford, nephew to Mr. 


Bramble; who, ſtepping forward, made his bow at the 


ſame time. Odſo ! no more it is Sir Francis (ſaid this 
wiſe ſtateſman) Mr. Melford, 1 am glad to ſee you—l 
ſent you an engineer to fortify your dock Mr. Bramble 
—your ſervant, Mr. Bramble—How d'ye, good Mr. 
Bramble ? Your nephew is a pretty young fellow Faith 
and troth, a very pretty fellow His father is my old 
friend How does he hold it ? Still troubled with that 
damn'd diſorder, ha?” No, my Lord (replied my 
uncle), all his troubles are over He has been dead theſe 
fifteen years. Dead! how— Yes, faith! now I re- 
member: He is dead, ſure enough Well, and how— 
does the young gentleman ſtand for Hayerford Weſt? 
or —a—what d'ye— My dear Mr. Milfordhaven, I'll do 
you all the ſervice in my power hope I have ſome cre- 


dit left—” My uncle then gave him to underſtand that 


I was ſtill a minor; and that we had no intention to trouble 
him at. preſent for any favour whatſoever ! I came hi- 


ther with my nephew (added he) to pay our reſpects to 


your grace; and I may venture to ſay, that his views and 
mine are at leaſt as difintereſted as thoſe of any individual 
in this afſembly.” © My dear Mr. — 
do me infinite cs ſhall always rejoice to ſee you 


reſent me to his grace, it 


Dr rr 


7 you 


* 


and your: hopeful nephew, Mr. Milfordhaven My cre- 
pom as it is, yon may command I with we had 
Then, turning to Captain Com, „ Ha, C—— ! (fail 
he) what news, C-—— ? How does the world wag ? 
ha!“ The world wags much after the old faſhion, my 
lord (anſwered the captain): The politicians of London 


ainſt Frace ; and your ſhort-lived popularity wa 
Ten eee next gad a ee cw. 
jumny will blow away — A pack of raſcals (cried 
the Duke) Tories, Jacobites, rebels; one half of chem 
would wag their heels at Tyburn, if they had their de- 
ſerts 80 faying, he wheeled about; and, going round 
the levee, ſpoke to every individual, with the moit cour- 
teous ſamiliarity; but he ſcarce ever opened his mouth 


or buſineſs of the party with whom he converſed; ſo that 
he really looked like a comedian hired to burleſque the 
character of a miniſter—At length a perſon of a very 


prepoſſeſſing appearance coming in, his grace ran up, and 
[ hugging him in his arms, with the appellation of “ My 
2 dear Ch—s “ led him forthwith into the inner apart- 
3 ment, or Sanctum Sanforum of this political temple. 
h « That (faid Captain C) is my friend C— T—, al- 
d moſt the only man of parts who has any concern in the 
it preſent adminiftration—Indeed, he would have no con- 
y cern at all in the matter, if the miniſtry did not find it 
e | abſolutely neceſſary to make uſe of his talents upon ſome 
e- particular oceaſions As for the common buſineſs of the 
* nation, it is carried on in a conſtant routine by the clerks 
1 of the different offices, otherwiſe the wheels of govern- 
lo ment would be wholly ſtopped amidſt the abrupt fucceſ- 
e- ſion of miniſters, every one more ignorant than his pre- 
at deceſſor I am thinking what a fine hovel we ſhould be 
le in, if all the clerks of the treaſury, of the ſecretaries, the 
Fu war- office, and the admiralty, ſhould take it in their heads 


ſioner.— But to return to C— 'T— he certainly knows 
more than all the miniſtry and all the oppoſition, if their 
heads were laid together, and talks like an angel on a 


raſt variety of ſubjects He would really be a great man, 


— 
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and Weſtminſter have begun again to wag their tongues 


without making ſome blunder, in relation to the perſon 
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to throw up their places in imitation of the great pen- 
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it muſt be owned, he wants courage, otherwiſe he would 
never allow himſelf to be cowed by the great political 
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if he had any conſiſtency. or ſtability of character Then 


a } 
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bully, for whoſe underſtanding he has juſtly a very great 
— — have ſeen 1 - __ that over- 
bearing Hector, as ever was of his pedagogue; 
and yet this Hector, I ſhrewdly fd „is no aw ther 
a craven at bottom—Beſides this defect, C has another, 
which he is at too little pains to hide There's no faith to 
be given to his aſſertions, and no truſt to be put in his 
promiſes However; to give the devil his due, he's very 
good-natured; and even friendly, when cloſe urged in 
the way of ſolicitation As for principle, that's out of 
queſtion.— In a word, he is a wit and an orator, extreme- 
ly entertaining ; and he ſhines very often at the expence 
even of thoſe miniſters to whom he is a retainer—This 
is a mark of great imprudence, by which he has made 


them all his enemies, whatever face they may put upon 
the matter; and ſooner. or later he'll have cauſe to wiſh 


he had been able to keep his own counſel -I have ſeveral 
times cautioned him on this ſubject; but tis all preaching 
to the deſert—His vanity runs away with his diſcretion—" 
1 could not help thinking the captain himſelf might 
_ been the better for ſome hints of the ſame nature. 

is panegyric, excluding principle and veracity, puts me 
in mind of a conteſt I — — in — of al- 
tercation, betwixt two apple- women in Spring Garden.— 
One of thoſe vira having hinted ſomething to the 


pom of the other's moral character, her antagoniſt, 


ng her hands in her ſides, replied, Speak out, huſſy— 
I ſcorn your malice—I own Pm both a whore and a thief; 
and what more have you to ſay ? Damn you, what more 
have you to ſay ? bating that, which all the world knows, 
I challenge you to . is the white of my eye 
We did not wait for Mr. 1 s coming forth; but, 


after Captain C had characteriſed all the originals 
in waiting, we adjourned to a coffee- , where we 


had buttered muffins and tea to breakfaſt,” the ſaid Cap- 
tain ſtill favouring us-with his company—Nay, my uncle 


was ſo diverted with his anecdotes, that he aſked him to 
dinner, and treated him with a fine turbot, to which hc 


did ample juſtice—That ſame evening I ſpent at the ta- 
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enn with ſole friends, one df whom: let me into CG 


character, which Mr. Bramble no ſooner underſtood, than 
he expreſſed ſome concern for the connection he had 
made, and reſolved to diſengage himſelf from it without 
We are become members of the ſociety for the encou- 
ragement of the arts, and have aſſiſted at ſome of their 
deliberations; which were conducted with equal ſpirit 
and ſagacity My uncle is extremely fond of the inſtitu- 


tion, which will certainly be productive of great advan- | 


tages to the public, if, from its democratical form, it does 
not degenerate into cabal and corruption — Lou are al- 
ready acquainted with his averſion to the influence of the 
multitude, which, he affirms, is incompatible with excel- 
lence, and ſubverſive of order—Indeed his deteſtation of 


the mob has been heightened by fear, ever fince he faint- 


ed in the room at Bath: And this apprehenſion. has pre- 
vented him from going to the Little Theatre in the Hay 


market, and other places of entertainment, to which, 


however, I have had the honour to attend the ladies. 
It grates old Squaretoes to reflect, that it is not in his 
power to enjoy even the moſt cog diverſions of the 
capital, without the participation of the vulgar ; for they 
now thruſt themſelves into all afſemblies, from a ridotto 
at St. James's, to a hop at Rotherhithe... W 
I have lately ſeen our old acquaintance Dick Ivy, who 
we imagined had died of dram-drinking ; but he 1s lately 
emerged from the Fleet, by means of a pamphlet whic 


he wrote and publiſhed againſt the government with ſome 
ſucceſs. The ſale of this performance enabled him to 


appear in clean linen, and he is now going about ſolicit- 
ing ſubſcriptions for his poems; but his breeches are not 
yet in the moſt decent order. 3 

Dick certainly deſerves ſome co 
trepidity and perſeverance—lt is not in the power of diſ- 
appointment, nor even of damnation, to drive him to de- 
ſpair—After ſome unſucceſsful eſſays in the way of Ys 
he commenced; brandy-merchant, and I believe his =—P 
ſtock ran out Noah his own bowels ; then he conſort- 
ed with a milk-woman, who kept a cellar in Petty France : 
But he could not make his quarters good; he was diſ- 
lodged and driven up ſtairs into the kennel by a corporal 
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wards the laureat of Blackfriars, from whence there was 
a natural tranſition to the Fleet. As he had formerly 
miſcarried in panegyric, he now turned his thoughts to 
ſatire, and really ſeems to have ſome talent for abuſe. If 
he can hold out till the meeting of parliament, and be 
prepared ſor another charge, in all probability Dick will 


mount the piltory, or obtain a penſion, in either of which 
events his 


ortune will be made. Meanwhile he has ac. 
quired ſome degree of conſideration with the reſpectable 
writers of the age; and as I have ſubſcribed for his works, 
he did me the favour Yother night to introduce me to a 
ſociety of thoſe geniuſes, but I found them exceedingly 
formal and reſerved They ſeemed afraid and jealous of 
one another, and fat in a ſtate of mutual repulſion, like 
ſo many particles of vapour, each ſurrounded by its own 
eleftrified atmoſphere. Dick, who. has more vivacity 
than judgment, tried more than once to enliven the con- 
verſation z ſometimes making an effort at wit, ſometimes 


letting off a pun, and ſometimes diſcharging a conun- 


drum ; nay, at length he ſtarted a diſpute upon the hack- 
neyed compariſon betwixt blank verſe 2 me, and 
the profeſſors opened with great clamour; but, inſtead of 
keeping to the ſubject, they launched out into tedious diſ- 
ſertations on the poetry of the ancients; and one of 
them, who had been a ſchoolmaſter, diſplayed his whole 
knowledge of proſody, gleaned from Dilputer and Rud- 
diman. At laſt, I ventured to ſay, I did not ſee how the 
ſubject in queſtion could be at all elucidated by the prac- 


| tice of the ancients, who certainly had neither blank verſe 


nor rhyme in their poems, which were meaſured by feet, 
whereas ours are reckoned by the number of ſyllables. 
This remark ſecmed to give umbrage to the pedant, who 
forthwith involved himſelf in a cloud of Greek and Latin 


, quotations, which nobody attempted to diſpel-—A con- 


fuſed hum of inſipid obſervations and comments enſued ; 
and, upon the whole, I never paſſed a duller evening in 


my life—Yet, without all doubt, ſome of them were men 


of learning, wit, and ingenuity. As they are afraid of 
making five: with one another, they ſhould bring each 
his butt, or whet-ſtone, along with him, for the enter- 
tainment of the — uncle fays he never de- 
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fires to meet with more than one wit at a time One 


wit, like a knuckle of ham in ſoup, gives a zeſt and fla- 
rour to the diſh z but more than one ſerves only to ſpoil 
the pottage And now I'm afraid I have given you an 
unconſcionable meſs without any flavour at all; for which, 
I ſuppoſe, you will beſtow your benedictions upon 

Your friend and ſervant, 


—_—_—_ 


i 2 Dn. Lewis. 
Your fable of the monkey and the pig is what the Ita- 


lians call ben trovata : But I ſhall not repeat it to my a- 
cary, who is a proud Scotchman, very thin-ſkinned, 


and, for aught I know, may have his degree in his poc- 
ket—A right Scotchman has always two ſtrings to his 


bow, and is in utrumque paratus—Certain it is, I have not 
ſcaped a ſcouring z but, I believe, by means of that ſcour- 
ing, I have *ſcaped ſomething worſe, perhaps a tedious 
fit of the gout or rheumatiſm; for my appetite began to 


flag, and I had certain croakings in the bowels which 


boded me no good—Nay, I am not yet quite free of theſe 
remembrancers, which warn me to be' gone from this 
centre of infection. | - 


What temptation can a man of my turn and tempera- | 


ment have, to live in a place where every corner teems 
with freſh-objeQts of deteſtation and diſguſt ? What kind 


of taſte and organs muſt thoſe people have, who really 


prefer the adulterated enjoyments of the town to the ge- 


nuine pleaſures of a country retreat? - Moſt people, 1 


know, are originally ſeduced by vanity, ambition, and 
childiſh curioſity; which cannot be gratified, but in the 
buſy haunts of men : But, in the courſe of this gratifica- 
tion, their very organs of ſenſe are perverted, and they 
become habitually loſt to every reliſh of what is genuine 
and excellent in its own nature. | bf NL 
Shall I ſtate the difference between my town grievances 


and my country comforts ?—At' Brambletonhall, I have 


J. MzLyorD. . 
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elbow· room within doors, and breathe a clear, elaſtic, ſa- 
lutary air. —1 enjoy refreſhing ſleep, which is never diſ- 


turbed by horrid noiſe, nor interrupted, but in a'morn- 
ing, by the ſweet twitter of the martlet at my window.— 


I drink the virgin lymph, pure and cryſtalline as it guſhes 


from the rock, or the ſparkling beverage, home-brewed 
from malt of my own making; or I indulge with cyder, 


which my own orchard affords, or with claret of the beſt 


growth, imported for my own uſe, by a correſpondent on 
whoſe integrity I can depend; my bread is ſweet and 
nouriſhing, made from my own wheat, grounded in my 
own mill, and baked in my own oven; my table is, in a 


great meaſure, furniſhed my own ground : my five- 


year old mutton, fed on the fragrant herbage of the 
mountains, that might vie with venifon in juice and fla- 
vour; my delicious veal, fattened with nothing but the mo- 
ther's milk, that fills the diſh with gravy z my poultry from 
the barn-door, that never knew confinement but when 
they were at rooſt ; my rabbits panting from the warren; 
my game freſh from the moors; my trout and ſalmon 
ſtruggling from the ſtream ; oyſters from their native 


banks; and herrings, with other ſea-fiſh, Iocan eat in 


four hours after they are taken.—My fallads, roots, and 
pot-herbs my own garden yields in plenty and perfeCtion, 
the produce of the natural ſoil, prepared by moderate cul- 


tivation. The fame ſoil affords all the different fruits 


which England may call her own, ſo that my deſert is 
every da Freſh, gathered from the tree; my dairy flows 
with nectareous tides of milk and cream, from whence we 
derive abundance of excellent butter, curds, and cheeſe; 
and the refuſe fattens my pigs, that are deſtined for hams 
and bacon.—lI go to bed betimes, and riſe with the ſun.— 
I make ſhift to paſs the hours without wearineſs or regret, 
and am not deſtitute-of amuſements within. doors, when 


the weather will not permit me to go abroad—l read, and 


chat, and play at billiards, cards, or backgammon. —With- 
out doors, I ſuperintend my farm, and execute plans of 
improvement, 'the effects of which I enjoy with unſpeak- 


able delight—Nor do I take leſs pleaſure in ſeeing my te- 


nants thrive under my auſpices, and the poor live com- 
fortably by the employment which I provide. You know 
I have one or two ſenſible friends, to whom I can open 
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all my heart 5 2 which, perhaps, I might hare 
asl among the crowded — life. There 
are a few others of more humble parts, whom I eſteem 
for their integrity; and their converſation I find inoffen- 
five, though not very entertaining. Finally, I live in the 
ter myſelf, have a diſintereſted attachment to my 
—You yourſelf, my dear Doctor, can vouch for the truth 
| Now, mark the contraſt at London—T am pent up in 


% 

7 frowzy lodgings, where there is not room enough to 
z ſwing a cat, and I breathe the ſteams of endleſs putrefac- 
7 tion; and theſe would, undoubtedly, produce a peſti- 
e lence, if they were not qualified by the groſs acid of ſea- 
. coal, which is itſelf a pernicious nuiſance to lungs of any 
. delicacy of texture: But even this boaſted corrector can- 
n not prevent thoſe languid fallow looks, that diſtinguiſh 
n the inhabitants of London from thoſe ruddy ſwains that 
; lead a country life. go to bed after midnight, jaded and 
n reſtleſs from the diſſipations of the day i ftart every hour 
e from my ſleep, at the horrid noiſe of the watchmen bawl- 
in ing the hour through every ſtreet, and thundering at ev 

id door; a ſet of uſeleſs fellows, who ſerve no other purpoſe 
n, but that of diſturbing the repoſe of the inhabitants; and, by 
l five o'clock, I ſtart out of bed, in conſequence of the ſti 
ts more dreadful alarm made by the country carts; and noiſy 
is ruſtics bellowing green peaſe under my window. If I 
vs would drink water, I mu quaff the maukiſh contents of 
ve an open aqueduct, expoſed to all manner of defilement, 
e; or ſwallow that which comes from the river Thames, im- 
ns pregnated with all the filth of London and Weſtminſter. 


Human excrement is the leaſt offenſive part of the con- 
crete, which is compoſed of all the drugs, minerals, and 
poiſons, uſed in mechanics and manufactures, enriched 
with the putrefying carcaſes of beaſts and men, and mixed 
with the ſcourings of all the waſh-tubs, kennels, and 
common ſewers within the bills of mortality. 


ak- This is the agreeable potation extolled by the Londoners 
te- as the fineſt water in the univerſe. —As to the intoxicating 
m- potion ſold for wine, it is a vile, unpalatable, and pernici- 
ow 


| ous ſophiſtication, balderdaſhed with cyder, corn-ſpirit, 
and the juice of ſloes. In an action at law, laid againſt 


a for having ſtaved a caſł af port, it appeared, 
from the evidence of the cooper, that there were not above 
above an hundred, and even that had been brewed and 
adulterated by the merchant at Qporto. The bread I eat 
in London is à deleterious paſte, mixed up with chalk, 
alum, * OI I . taſte, and deſtruc- 
tive to the conſtitution. The good people are not igno- 
rant of this adulteration; but they —— to — 
bread, becauſe it is whiter than the meal of corn. Thus 
they facrifice their taſte and their health, and the lives of 
their tender infants, to x moſt abſurd gratification of a 
** eye; and the miller or the baker is obliged to 
poiſon them and their families, in order to live by his pro- 
feſſion. The ſame monſtrous depravity appears in their 
veal, which is bleached by repeated bleedings, and other 
villainous arts, till there is not a drop of juice left in the 
body, and the poor animal is paralytic before it dies; ſo 
void of all taſte, nouriſhment, and ſavour; that à man 
might dine as comfortably on a white fricaſſee of kid-ſkin 
gloves, or chip-hats from Leghorrn. 
Ass they have diſcharged natural colour from their 
bread, their butchers meat, and paultry, their cutlets, ra- 
gouts, fricaflees, and ſauces of all kinds ſo they inſiſt up- 
on having the complexion of their pot-herbs mended, 
even at the hazard of their lives. Perhaps, you wil 
hardly believe they can be ſo mad as to boil their greens 
with — halfpence, in order to improve their colour; 
and yet nothing is more true Indeed, without this im- 
provement in the colour, they have no perſonal merit. 
They are produced in an artificial ſoil, and taſte of no- 
thing but the dunghills from whence they Ypring. My 
cabbage, cauliflower, and ſparagus in the country, are 28 
much ſuperior in flavour to thoſe that are fold in Covent- 


Garden, as my heath mutton is to that of St. mess 


market, which, in fact, is neither lamb nor mutton, but 
ſomething betwixt the two, gorged in the rank fens of 
Lincoln and Eſſex, pale, coarſe, and frowzy. As for the 


ky * is an abominable carnivorous animal, 1 
fleſh and diftillers grains; and the poultry is all rot- 
ten, in conſequence of a fever, occaſioned by the inf - 
mous practice of ſewing up the gut, that they may be 
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es 2 bee in coop, in conſequence of ane 


e L need fay nothin in this hot weatherz, but 
| that it comes ſixty, ſeventy, fourſcore, and a hundred 
miles by land- carriage 3 a circumſtance ſufficĩent, without 
any comment, to turn a Dutchman's ſtomach, even if his 
| noſe was not ſaluted i in every alley with the {weet flavour 
of freſh mackarel, ſ by retail. This is not the ſeaſon - 
for oyſters z; neve „it may not be amiſs to mention, 
that the right Colcheſter are kept in lime pits, — 
ly overflowed;:by the ſea ; and that the r Gyan colour, ſo 
much admired by the voluptuaries of this "metropolis, is 
occaſioned by the: vitrichc ſcum, which riſes on the ſur- 
face of the ſtagnant and ſtinking water. Our ee = 
bred and fed in the poulterer's cellar, where they. 
neither air nor exerciſe; conſequently. they. muſt 5 * : 
in fleſhy. and delicious in flavour and there 1 is no n 
to be had for love or money. 
It muſt; be owned, that 80 1 als ſome 
good fruit; which, however, is always engroſſed by a few 
individuals of -overgrown fortune, at an exorbitant price; 
5 ſo that little elſe than the refuſe of the market falls to the 
#1 ſhare of the community and that is diſtributed: _ 
p⸗ filthy hands, as I cannot look at without loathing. 7? 
but 2 that I ſaw a dirty barrow-hunter in "the 
ſtreet, cleaning her duſty fruit with her on ſpittle; and 
who knows but ſome — lady of St. James s pariſh might 
admit into her delicate l thoſe very cherries, which 
had been rolled and moiſtened between the filthy, and 
perhaps ulcerated chops of a St. Giles's huckſter. 2 need 
not dwell upon the pallid contaminated maſh which the 
call ſtrawberries, ſoiled; and tofſed by greaſy paws — 
twenty baſkets cruſted with dirt; and then preſented with 
the worſt milk, thickened with the worſt flour, into a bad 
likeneſs, of cream: But the milk itſelf ſhould not paſs 
unanalyſed, the produce of faded cabbage leaves and 
ſour draff, 3 with hot water, frothed with bruiſed 
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the ſuails, carried through the ſtreets. in open pails, expoſed 
lith to foul rinſings diſcharged from doors and windows, ſpittle, 
. ſnot, and whines anda from foot - paſſengers, 2 
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arab that vends this precious. 

_ able denomination of milk-maid 
I ſhall conclude this catalogue | 
that table-beer, guiltleſs of hops and malt; vapid and nau- 
ſeous, much fitter: to facilitate the operation of a yomit, 
than to thirſt and : digeſtion/3<the tallowy 
Tancid maſs called butter, manufactured witli candle- 
ſe aud kitchen: ſtuff; and their freſh W imported 
m France and Scotland. Now, all theſe enormities 
e any" remedicd with à very little attention to the ar- 
icle of police, or civil regulation ; but the wiſe patriots of 
London have taken #t-+nto their heads, that all regulation 
s inconſiſtent with liberty; and that every man ought to 
not ſenſe enough left among them to be diſcompoſed by 
the nuiſances 1 have mentioned, they may, for aught [ 

eate, wallow in che mire of their own pollution 
A companionable man will, undoubtediy, put up with 
many inconveniences, for the ſake of enjoying 3 
ſociety. A facetious friend of mine uſed to ſay, the wine 
could not be bad where the company was agreeable; 3 
marim which, however, ought to be taken cum gran [a 
lis: But what is the ſociety of London, that I ſhould be 
tempted for its ſake to mortify my ſenſes, and compound 
with fuch uneleanneſs as my ſoul abhors ? All the people 
I fee are too much engrofſed by ſchemes of intereſt or 
ambition, to have any room left for ſentiment or friend - 
ſhip Even in ſome of my old acquaintance, thoſe ſchemes 
and purſuits have obliterated all traces of our former con- 


* 
1 


nection.Converſation is reduced to party diſputes and | 


— altercation—ſocial commerce ito formal * and 
card- playing. If you pick up a diverting original by ac- 
dident, it may be — 9 yourſelf with bi od- 


dities——He is ly a tattar at bottom—a- ſharper, 3 
ſpy, or a lunatic. Every perſon you deal with endeavours 
to over reach you in the way of buſineſs—You are preyed 


upon by idle mendicants, who beg in the phraſe of bor- 


| wiel e apr 8 e 
tradeſmen are without conſcience, your frien without 
ca tfection, and your: 8 
5 My letter would ſwell into a treatiſe, were 1 to pardeu- 
J Harize every cauſe of offente that fills up the meaſure of 
. ron 8 ie and every onher coveted care | 
ö 
1 myſelf without any great effort Os 
125 
t nencey r to the | 
7 dre the cordial effuſions of unreſerved h 
- the hoſpitality and protection of the rural gods; in 4 
d word, # cert yrs — which Horace himſelf had 
es not taſte enough to enjoy.” | 
1 1 have agreed for a good traveling coach and four, at | 
of a guined a. day, for three months. certain; —— | 
on we intend to our journey to the north, hopin 
o eo be wich vou y the latter end of Ofober.——1 ſhall con- 
Is tinue to write from every ſtage where we make any con- 
by ſiderable halt, a8 8 as any thing occurs which I think 
tl can afford you the leaſt amuſement. In the mean time, I 
8 mult beg Jou will ſuperintend the economy of — 
th vith reſpect to my hay and corn harveſts ; a ured that m 
ble . ground produces nothing but what you may freely : 
ine e een eee, 
K ſubſcribe: e 


. Your invarable friend, 1 11 
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Is m my laſt I pied a 1 I an 3 — 
a ſociety of authors, who ſeemed to be jealous and afraid 
of one another. My uncle was not 221 ſurpriſed to hear 
me ſay I was diſappointed in their converſation: cA man 
may be very entertaining and inſtructive upon (faid 
he), and 'exceedin ly dul in common diſco „I have 
obſerved, that thoſe who ſhine moſt 1 11 private company 


day, which was Sunday laſt. He carried me to dine with 


—— — 


afterwards confirmed by habit. One 


We i 


are but ſecondary ſtars in the conſtellation of genius. 4 
{mall:ftock of ideas is more eaſily managed, and ſooner 
diſplayed, than a great quantity crowded: te There 
is very ſeldom any thing extraordinary in the appearance 
and addreſs of a good writer; whereas, a dull author gene. 
rally diſtinguiſhes himſelf by ſome oddity or extravagance. 
For _ reaſon, I fancy that an afſembly. of Grubs muſt be 
very: werting. * 48 WWW 172 N ; 

My curioſity being excited by this hint, I conſulted m 
Wies Dick l e to gratify it the wines 


8——, whom you and I have long known by his writ- | 
ings. He lives in the ſkirts of the town, and every Sun- 
day his houſe is open to all unfortunate brothers of the 
quill; whom he treats with beef, pudding, and potatoes, 


port, punch, and Calvert's entire butt-beer.— He has fixed k ; 
upon the firſt day of the week for the exerciſe of bis ho. Wl br. 

|  pitality, becauſe ſome of his gueſts could not enjoy it on 17 
any other, for reaſons that I need not lain. I was = 
civilly received, in a plain yet decent habitation, which 5 n 
opened backwards into a very pleaſant garden, kept in er- he 
cellent order; and, ien ſaw. none of the outward 3 

ſigns of authorſhip, either in the houſe or the landlord, 

who” is one of thoſe few writers of the age that ſtand .F. 


upon their own foundation, without patronage, and above . 
dependence. If there was nothing characteriſtic in the * 


entertainer, the company made ample amends for li Cod 


want of ty. e 
At two in the afternoon, I found myſelf one of ten oo 
meſs- mates ſeated at table; and I queſtion if the whole P 
kingdom could ee ſuch another aſſemblage of orig- Wy com 
nals. Among their peculiarities, I do not mention thofe Wi - F 
of dreſs, which may be * accidental, What ſtruck Wt, 
me were oddities originally produced by affeQation, and} A 
of them wore ſpec- | 


tacles at dinner, and another his hat flapped ; though (% t 8 
Ivy told me) the firſt was noted for having a ſeamans file a 
eye, when a bailiff was in the wind; and the other Was under 
never known to labour under any weakneſs or defect 0 rilit, 
viſion, « 0.x about five years ago, when he was compi _ 
mented with a couple of black eyes by a player, with 1 
whom he had quarrelled in his drink. A third wore 


laced ſtacking, and made uſe of crutches, becauſe, once 
in his life, he had been laid up with a broken leg, though 


no man could leap over a ſtick with more agility. A 
fourth had — ſuch an antipathy to the country, 
that he inſiſted upon fitting. with his back towards the 
window that looked into the garden; and when a diſh of 


cauliflower was ſet upon the table, he ſnuffed up volatile 
ſalts to keep him from' fainting : Yet this delicate perſon 
was the ſon of a cottager, born under a hedge, and had 
many years run. wild among aſſes on a common. A fifth 


affected diſtraQtion---When ſpoke to, he always anſwered 


from the purpoſe-—ſometimes he ſuddenly ſtarted up, and 
rapped out a dreadful oath--ſometimes he burſt out a 
laughing—then he folded his arms, and ſighed and then 
he hifſed like fifty ferpents. +11 es 110 

At firſt, I really thought he was mad, and, as he ſat 
near me, began to be under ſome apprehenfions for my 
own ſafety, when our landlord, perceiving me alarmed, 
aſſured me aloud, that I had nothing to fear---* The 
gentleman (ſaĩd he) is trying to act a part for which he is 
by no means qualified=--if he had all the inclination. in 
the world, it is not in his power to be mad. His ſpirits 


| are too flat to be kindled into frenzy.” © Tis no bad 


p-p-puff, how-ow-ever (obſerved a perſon in a tarniſhed 


laced coat); aff-ffected m- madneſs w- will p-paſs for w- wit 


w-with nine-nine- teen aut of t-wenty And affected 
ſtuttering for humour (replied our landlord); though, 
God knows, there is no affinity between them.” It 


| ſeems, this wag, after having made ſome abortive at- 


tempts in plain ſpeaking, had recourſe to this defect, by 
means of which Fe frequently extorted the laugh of the 
company, without the leaſt expence of genius; and that 
imperfection, which he had at firſt counterfeited, was 
now become ſo habitual, that he could not lay it aſide. 
A certain winking genius, who wore yellow gloves at 
dinner, had, on his firſt introduction, 4 ſuch offence 
at 8, becauſe he looked and talked; and ate and drank 
like any other man, that he ſpoke contemptuouſly of his 
underſtanding ever after, and never would repeat his 
"lit, until he had exhibited the following proof of his 
caprice. Wat Wyvil, the poet, having made ſome un- 
lucceſsful adyances towards an intimacy with 8——, at 
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SR ' THE EXPEDITION or 


| had Written à poem in his praiſe, and a f 


laſt gave him to underſtand, by à third perſon, 
| poet | ſatire againſt his 
on that, if he would admit him to his houſe, the 
ſnould be immediately ſent to the preſs; but that, if 


he perſiſted in declining his friendſhipy he would publiſh 


the ſatire without delay. 8 replied, that he looked 
upon WyviP's panegyrie, as, in effect, a ſpecies of infamy, 
and would reſent it aceordingly with a good: cudgel ; but if 


he 8 fatire; he might deſerve his compaſſion, | 
Ani 


had nothing to fear from his reyenge. Wyvil, hay. 


ing conſidered the alternative, reſol ved to mottify 8, 
IE ng the panegyric, for which he received a ſound 
d 


ing. Then he {wore the peace againſt the aggreſſor, 
who, in order to avoid a proſecution at law, admitted 
him to his good graces, It was the fingulatity in 8 
conduct on 115 ee = mots mowers to the 
ow-gloved philofopher, who owned he had ſome ge- 
— ad from . cultivated n sb ace. 
Curious to know upon what ſubjects the ſeveral talents 
of my fellow-gueſts were employed, I applied to my com- 
municative friend, Dick Ivy, who gave me to underſtand, 
that moſt of them were, or had been, underſtrappers, or 
9 to more creditable authors, for whom they 
nflated, collated, and compiled, in the buſineſs of book- 
— 1 and that all of them had, at different times, la- 
boured in the ſervice of our landlord; though they had 
now ſet up for themſelves in various departments of lite- 
rature. Not only their talents, but alſo their nations and 
dialogues were ſo various, that our conyerfation reſembled 


bd — 


the confuſion of — N Dee! 
We had the Iri — the Scotch accent, and fo- 
reign idiom, twanged off by the moſt diſcordant vocifera- 
tion; for, as they all ſpoke together, no man had any 
chance to be heard, unleſs he could bawt louder than his 


fellows. It muſt be owned, howeyer, there was nothing 


pe dantic in their diſcourſe; they carefully avoided al 
arned difquifitions, and endeavoured to be facetious; 


nor did their endeavours always miſcarry Some droll re- 

partee paſſed, and much laughter was excited; and if 
any individual loſt his temper ſo far as to tranſgreſs the 
bounds'of decorum, he was eſfeckually checked by the 
maſter of the feaſt, who exerted à ſort of paternal autho- 
_ rity over this irritable tribe. 9 Of 


chat he 
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The moſt learned philoſopher. of the whole collection, 
| who had been expelled. the u er atheiſm, has 
made en of Lord Bolingbroke's 

metaphyſical works, which. is ſaid to be equally ingenious 
and 2 —— req I 2888 
ſented to the grand jury as a public nuiſance, for having 
blaſphemed in an 5 — on the Lord's day. "al 


Scotchman gives lectures on the pronunciation of. the| 
3 language, which he is now publiſhing by ſub- 7 
The Iriſhman is a political writer, and goes by the name 
of my Lord Potatoe. He wrote a pamphlet in vindication 
of a miniſter, hoping his zeal would be rewarded. with _ 
ſome place or penſion ; but finding himſelf neglected in 
chat quarter, he whiſpered about, that the pamphlet was 
written by the miniſter himſelf, and he publiſhed' an an- 
ſwer to his on production. In this he addreſſed the au- 
thor under the title of your Loruſbip, with ſuch ſolemnity, 
nts that the public ſwallowed the deceit, and bought up the 
tho whole impreſſion. The wiſe: politicians of the metropolis 
id, declared, they were both maſterly performances, and 
chuckled over the at, 94 le of:an ignorant garreteer, 
ey as the profound ſpeculations of a veteran ſtateſman, ace 
k. cquainted with all the ſecrets of the cabinet. The im- 
* poſture was detected in the ſequel, and our Hibernian 
ad pamphleteer retains: no part of his aſſumed importance, 
te. but the bare title of my lond, and the upper part of the 
ind table at the potatoe ordinary in Shoe-lane, +11 1 
led Oppoſite to me ſat a Pie \monteſe, who had | iged the 

public with a humourous ſatire, intituled, The Balance of 
fo- the Engliſh Poets, a: performance which evinced the great 
12s modeſty and -taſte of the- author, and, in particular, his 
any intimacy with the  elegancies of the Engliſh language. 
his The ſage, who laboured under the «aged, or horror of 
ing WW 27een feds, had juſt finiſhed: a treatiſe: on practical agri- 
all culture, though, in fact, he had never ſeen corn growing 
us 3 in his life, and Was ſo ignorant of grain, that our enter» 
re-  tainer, in the face of the whole company, made him own, 
A that a plate of hominy was the beſt rice-pudding he bad 
the ever ate cul aps hea 06 „„ è— OR. USL 
the The ſtutterer had almoſt finiſhed his travels through 
ho- Europe and part of Aſia, without * budging beyond 

| 4 


the liberties of the King's Bench, except in term time, 
with a tip-ſtaff for his companion z and as for little Tim 
Cropdale, the moſt facetious member of the whole ſo- 
ciety, he had happily wound up the cataſtrophe of a vir- 
gin Þ from the exhibition of which he promiſed 
Rad Aelf a large fund of profit and reputation. Tim had 
made ſhift to live many years by writing novels, at the 
rate of five pounds a volume; but that branch of buſineſs 
is now engrofſed*by. female authors, who publiſh merely 
for the propagation of virtue, with ſo much eaſe, and 
ſpirit, and delicacy, and knowledge: of the human heart, 
and all in the ſerene ay ng or high life, that the rea- 
der is not only enchanted by their genius, but reformed 

by theit m — e e e 
After dinner, we adjourned into the garden, where I 
obſerved, Mr. 8 gave a ſhort 2 audience to 
every individual, in a ſmall remote filbert walk, from 
whence moſt of them dropped off one after another, 
without further ceremony; but they were replaced by 
reſh recruits of the ſame clan, who came to make an 
- afternoon's viſit; and, among others, a ſpruce bookſeller, 
called Birkin, who rode his on gelding, and made his 
appearance in a pair of new jemmy boots, with maſſy 
ſpurs of plate. It was not without reaſon that this mid- 
wife of the muſes uſed to exerciſe ahorſeback, for he 
was too fat to walk afoot, and he underwent ſome ſar- 
caſins from Tim Cropdale, on his unwieldy ſize and in- 
aptitude for motion. Birkin, who took umbrage at this 
poor author's petulence, in preſuming to joke upon a man 
ſo much richer than himſelf, told him, he was not ſo un- 
weildy but that he could move the Marſhalſea court for a 
writ, and even overtake him with it, if he did not very 
ſpeedily come and ſettle accounts with him, xeſpecting 
e expence- of publiſhing his laſt ode to the King of 
Pruſſia, of which he had fold but three, and one of them 
was to Whitefield the Methodiſt. Tim affected to receive 
| \this intimation with good humour, ſaying, he expected in 
a poſt or two, from Potſdam, a poem of thanks from his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, who knew very well how to pay poets 
in their own coin; but, in the mean time, he propoſed 
« that Mr. Birkin and he ſhould run three times round the 
garden for a bowl of punch, to be drank at Aſhley's in 


I 
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the evening, and he would run boote againſt ſtockings" | 


The bookſeller, who valued himſelf upon his mettle; was 
perſuaded to accept the challenge, and he forthwith: re- 


ſgned his boots to Cropdale, who, when he had put 
them on, was no bad repreſentation of Captain Piſtol in 


the playh m ee e + Bal e d 
Every thing being adjuſted, they ſtarted together with 
great · impetuoſity, and, in the ſecond round, Birkin had 


clearly the advantage, larding the lean earth at he 4 


alng. Croptlale had no mind to conteſt the victory fur- 


der, but in a twinkling difappeared through the back- 
| door of the garden, which opened into a private lane that 
had communication with the high road The ſpectators 
immediately began to hallo, Stole away!“ and Birkin 


ſet off in purſuĩt of him with great eagerneſs; but he had 


not advanced twenty yards in the lane, when a thorn run- 


ing into his foot, ſent him hgpping back into the garden, 
— with pain, — yon with vexation. "When 
he was delivered from this annoyance by the Scotch- 
man, who had been bred-to ſurgery, he looked about him 
wildly, exclaiming, Sure, the fellow won't be ſuch a 
rogue as to tun clear away with my boots!” Our land- 


lord, having reconnoitred the ſhoes he had left, which in- 
deed hardly deſerved that name, „Pray (ſaid he), Mr. 


Birkin, wa'n't your boots made gf calf-ſkin ?” 5 'Calf- 
{kin or coweſkin | (replied the other), Pll find a flip 


of ſheep-ſkin; that will do his buſineſs. —E loſt twenty 


pounds by his farce, which you perſuaded me to buy.— 


| am out of pocket five pounds by his damn'd ode; and 


now this pair of boots, bran new, coſt me thirty ſhillings, 


as per receipt. But this affair of the boots is felony 


tranſportation.— Il have the dog indicted at the Old 


Bailey—I will, Mr. 8——. I will be revenged, eren 
though I ſhould loſe my debt in conſequence of his con- 


viction ? e 6 1 

Mr. 8 faid nothing at preſent, but accommodated 
him with a pair of ſhoes 3 then ordered his ſervant to rub 
him down; and comfort him with a glaſs of rum punch, 


which ſeemed in a great meaſure to cool the rage of his 


indignation. After all (ſaid our landlord), this is no 
more than a humbug in the way of wit, though it deſerves 
à more reſpectable epithet, when conſidered as an effort 
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f invention. Tim being, I ſuppoſe, out of credit with 


the cordwainer, fell upon this ingenious expedient to ſup. 


ply the want of ſhoes ;\ knowing that Mr. Birkin, who 
loves humour, would himſelf reliſh 1 a little 


recollection. Cropdale literally lives by his wit, which he 
has exerciſed upon all his friends in their turns. He once 
borrowed my poney for five or ſix days, to go to Saliſ- 
bury, and ſold him in Smithfield at his return. This was 
a joke of ſuch a ſerious nature, that, in the firſt tranſports 
of my paſſion, I had ſome thoughts of proſecuting. him 
for horſe-ſtealing 3 and, even when my reſentment had in 
ſome meaſure ſubſided, as he induſtriouſſy avoided me, 
I vowed I would take ſatisfaction on his ribs with the firſt 
opportunity. One day, ſeeing him at ſome diſtance in 
the ſtreet, coming towards me, I began to prepare my 
cane for action, and walked in the ſhadow of a porter, 
that he might not perceive me ſoon enough to make his 
eſcape; but, in the very inſtant I had lifted up the inſtru- 
ment of correction, I found Tim Cropdale metamorphoſed 
into a miſerable blind wretch, feeling his way with a long 
ſtick from poſt to poſt, and rolling about two bald un- 


lghted orbs, inſtead of eyes. I was exceedingly ſhocked | 


at having ſo narrowly eſcaped the concern and difgrace 
that would have attended ſuch a miſapplication of ven- 
geance; but, next day, Tim prevailed upon a friend of 
mune to come and ſolicit my forgiveneſs, and offer his note, 
payable in ſix weeks, for the price of the poney. Ibis 
gentleman gave me to, underſtand, that the blind man was 
no other than Cropdale, who having ſeen” me advancing, 
and gueſſing we intent, had immediately converted him- 
. ſelf into the object aforeſaid. I was ſo diverted at the 
ingenuity of the evaſion, that I agreed to pardon his of- 
fence, refuſing his note, however, that I might keep a 
proſecution for felony hanging over his head, as a ſecu- 
rity for his future good behaviour But Timothy would 
by no means truſt himſelf in my hands till the note was 


accepted Then he made his ee my door as 2 


blind beggar, and impoſed in ſuch a manner upon my 


man, who had been his old acquaintance and pot-c - 
panion, that the fellow threw the door in his face, and 


even threatened to give him the baſtinado. Hearing 2 
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ing the figure I had paſſed in the ſtreet, accoſted him 

Wb name, to the unſpeakable aſtoniſhment of the 

hp: | footman. EE e eee ee 25 8 n 18 A 

p - Birkin declared he loved a joke as well as another; but 

e aſked if any of the com ene tell where Mr. Crop- 

- dale lodged, that he TS nd him a propoſal about rei- 

ttitution, before the boots ſhould Ne 7 with 

5 would willingly give him à pair of new ſhoes (ſaid 4 
8 he), and half a 5, the bargain, for the boots, 1 
n which fitted me like a glove, and I ſha'n't be able to get = 
n the fellows of them till the good weather for riding is {| 
A over,” The ſtuttering wit declared, that the only ſecret 

ſt which Cropdale ever kept, was the place of his lodgings; 

in but he believed, that, during the heats of ſummer, he 


commonly took his repoſe upon a bulk, or indulged him- 
r, | ſelf, in freſco, with one of the kennel- nymphs, under the 
is portico of St. Martin's church. Pox on him ! (cried 
u- the bookſeller), he might as well have taken my whip and 
ed fpurs In that caſe, he might have been tempted to ſteal 
ng _—_— horſe, and then he would have rid to the devil of 
n- couie.!Z!Z!,. 5 . 6 N j 
ed After coffee, I took my leave of Mr. S——, with pro- 
ce per acknowledgments of his civility, and was extremely 
n- well pleaſed with the entertainment of the day, though 
of not yet ſatisfied with reſpect to the nature of this con- 
te, nection betwixt a man of character in the literary world, 
his and a parcel of authorlings, who, in all probability, would 
vas | never be bhle to acquire any degree of reputation by their 
vgs labours. On this head I interrogated my conductor, Dick 
im- Ivy, who anſwered me to this effect: One would ima- 
the gine 8 had ſome view to his own intereſt, in giving 
of- countenance and aſſiſtance to thoſe people, whom he knows 
pa to be bad men, as well as bad writers; but, if he has any | | | 
cu- ſuch view, he will find himſelf diſappointed; for if he is - 
uld ſo vain as to imagine he can make them ſubſervient to 
was his ſchemes of profit or ambition, they are cunning enough 
as a to make him their property in the mean time. There is 
my not one of the company you have ſeen to-day (myſelf 
om- excepted) who does not owe him particular obligations. 
and One of them he bailed out of a ſpunging-houſe, and af- 
8 2 terwards paid the debt—another he tranſlated into his fa- 


ecol- mily, and clothed, when he was turned out half-naked 


— 
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from gaol, in conſequence of an act for the relief of in- 
ſolvent debtors a third, who was reduced to a woollen 
night - cap, and lived upon ſheep's trotters, up three pair 
of ſtairs, backward in Butcher- row, he took into prefent 
pay and free quarters, and enabled him to appear as a 

22 without having the fear of ſheriffs officers be- 

fore his eyes. Thoſe who are in diſtreſs, he ſupplies with 
money when he has it, and with his credit when he is out 
of caſh. When they want buſineſs, he either finds em- 
ployment for them in his own ſervice, or recommends 
them to bookſellers, to execute ſome project he has formed 
for their ſubſiſtence. They are always welcome to his 
table (which, though plain, is plentiful), and to his good 
offices as far as they will go; and, when they fee occa- 
ſion, they make uſe of his name with the moſt petulant 


familiarity z nay, they do not even ſeruple to arrogate to 


themſelves the merit of ſome of his ormances, and 
have been known to ſell their own lucubrations as the pro- 
duce of his brain. The Scotchman you ſaw at dinner, 
once perſonated him at an ale-houſe in Weſt Smithfield, 
and, in the character of S——, had his head broke by a 
cow-keeper, for having ſpoke diſreſpectfully of the Chri- 
ſtian religion; but he took the law of him in his own 
perſon, and the aſſailant was fain to give him ten pounds 
to withdraw his. acting 8 

I obſerved that all this appearance of liberality on the 
ſide of Mr. 8 was eaſily accounted for, on the ſup- 
poſition that they flattered him in private, and engaged 
his adverſaries in public; and yet I was aſtoniſnhed, when 
I recollected that I often had ſeen this writer. yirulently 
abuſed in papers, poems, and pamphlets, and not a pen 
was drawn in his defence. But you will be more aſto- 
niſned (ſaid he), when I aſſure you, thoſe very gueſts, 
whom you ſaw at his table to-day, were the authors of 
great part of that abuſe z and he himſelf is well aware of 
their particular favours, for they are all | eager to detect 
and betray one another.” But this is doing the devil's 
work for nothing (cried I). What ſhould induce them to 
revile their benefactor without provocation?“ „ Envy 
(anſwered Dick) is the general incitement; but they are 
galled by an additional 7 of provocation. 8 


directs a literary journal, in which their productions are 
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on the moſt undeſerving of thoſe who 
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ceſſarily brought to trial; and though many of them 
_—_— — ſuch lenity and favour 2 little 
deſerved, yet the ſlighteſt cenſure, ſuch as, perhaps, could 
not be avoided with any pretenſions to candour and im- 
partiality, has rankled in the hearts of thoſe authors to 
ſuch a degree, that they have taken immediate vengeance 
on the critic in anonymous libels, letters, and lampoons. 
Indeed, all the vrriters of the age, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, from the moment he aſſumed this office, became 
his enemies, either profeſſed or in petto, except thoſe of 
his friends who knew they had nothing to fear from his 
ſtrictures; and he muſt be a wiſer man than me, who 
can tell what advantage or ſatisfaction he derives from 
having 1 a-neſt of hornets about his ears. 
I owned that was a point which might deſerve conſide- 
ration; but ſtill I expreſſed a deſire to know his real mo- 
tives for continuing his friendſhip to a ſet'of raſcals equally 
ungrateful and inſignificant. He ſaid, he did not pretend 
to aſſign any reaſonable motive ; that, if the. truth muſt 
be told, the man was, in point of conduct, a moſt incor- 
rigible fool; that, though he pretended to have a knack 
at hitting off characters, he blundered ſtrangely in the 
diſtribution of his favours, which were generally beſtowed 
Bad recourſe to his 

aſſiſtance ; that, indeed, this preference was not ſo much 
owing to a want of diſcernment, as to want of reſolu- 
tion; for he had not fortitude enough to reſiſt the im- 
portunity even of the moſt worthleſs ; and, as he did not 
know the value of money, there was very little merit in 
parting with it ſo eaſily ; that his pride was gratified in 
ſeeing himſelf courted by ſuch a number of literary de- 
pendents z' that,” probably, he delighted in hearing them 
expoſe and traduce one another; and, finally, from 


their information, he became acquainted-with all the tranſ- 


actions of Grub-ſtreet, which he had ſome thoughts of 
compiling; for the entertainment of the public. 
Id not help ſuſpecting, from Dick's diſcourſe, that 
he had ſome particular grudge againſt 8, upon whoſe 
conduct he had put the Yorſl conſtruction it would bear; 
and, by dint of croſs examination, I found he was not at 
all ſatisfied with the character which had been given in 
the Review of his laſt performance, though it had been 
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— — critic. By all accounts, 


affords no proviſion for old age and ĩ 
| = DE went for a 


| LY wn 
in all the nde and abſtinence of an Aſiatic, 


1 ithor's application 

— i rior idr weak, 
neſs and caprice; but he is certainly umoured and 
civilized ; nor do I find, that there 6 any over 


denen cruel,” or implacable in his difpoßtion. 


Thave dwelt ſo long upon * ee will per- 
haps I intend to enroł my 7 has frater- 
nity; ; ; but, if T were actually q —— fort the profeſſion, 

is at beſt but a deſperate oor inſt — as it 
— nor 5 3 at 

0 core, is now in a ret, co mat- 

no odern hiſtorian, NN in 

_— be His phony and — 
od ef e century in the Jitera 

Nu. 


upon the charity of a few bookſellers, juſt ſufficient to 


keep him from the pariſh—I think Guy, who was himſelf 


a bookſeller, ought to have appropriated one wing or ward 


of his hoſpital to the uſe of decayed authors; though, in 
deed, there is neither hoſpital, college, or wor afe, 
7 within the bills of mortality, large enough to contain the 


or of this ſociety, compoſed, a8 it ce from the refuſe 
of every other profeſſion. | 

I know not whether you will find any amuſement i in 
this account of an odd race of mortals, whoſe conſtitu- 


prey e I Own, great intereſted the Nee We 
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| is ſomething ' on m „ ſpirits,” which” T ſhould not 
venture to communicate by the poſt ; but having the op- 


portunity of Mrs. Dirctitwoo# s return, I ſeize it ca rl, a 
to diſburden my poor heart, which is opprefſed wi 
and vexation.—O Letty ! what a miſerable ſituation i is 


to be without a friend to whom one can | apply for coun- 
ſel and conſolation in diftreſs ! I hinted in my laſt, that 
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one Mr. Barton had been very particular in his eivilities: 
I can no longer miſtake his meaning. He has formal- 
ly profeſſed himſelf my admirer; and, after a thoufand 
aſſiduities, perceiving I made but a cold return to his ad- 
drefſes, he had recourſe to the mediation of Lady Grif- 
kin, who has acted the part of a very warm advdcate in 
his behalf. But, my dear Willis, her ladyſhip overacts 
the great connections, and the unblemiſhed character of 
Mr. Barton, but ſhe takes. we trouble " to 22 8 me; 
and, two days ago, peremptorily told me, that a girl of 
my age can acc poſtbly rat ſo many conſiderations, f 
her heart was not pre-engaged. 122 LAN Br - : M Jr 
This infinuation threw me into fuch a flutter, that ſhe 


o 


| could not but obſerve my diſorder z and, preſuming upon 


the diſcovery, inſiſted upon my making her the'confidante 
of my paſſion. But, although I had not ſuch command 


of myſelf as to conceal the emotion of my heart, I am 


not ſuch a child as to diſeloſe its ſecrets to a perſon who 
would certainly uſe them to its prejudice. I told her, it 
was no wonder if I was out of countenance at her intro- 
ducing a ſubject of converſation ſo unſuitable to my years 
and inexperience: That I believed Mr. Barton was a very 
worthy gentleman, and I was much obliged to him for 
his good opinion ; but the affections were involuntary, 
and mine, in particular, had as yet made no conceſſions 


| in his fayour. She ſhook her head with an air of diſtruſt 


that made me tremble ; and obſerved, that, if my affec- 
tions were free, they would ſubmit to the decifion of pru- 
dence, eſpecially when enforced by the authority of thoſe - 
who had a right to direct my conduct. This remark im- 

plied a deſign to intereſt my uncle or my aunt, perhaps 
my w_ be behalf of Mr. Barton's e z and I am 
adly afraid that my aunt is already gained over. Yeſter- 
yg the for he had been walking with us in the 
park, and ſtopping in our return at a-toy-ſhop, he pre- 
ſented her with a very fine ſnuff-box, and me with a gold 
etuis, which T'reſolutely refuſed, till ſhe commanded me 
to accept of it on pain of her diſpleaſure: Nevertheleſs, 
being ſtill unſatisfied with reſpect to the propriety of re- 
ceiying this toy, I ſignified my doubts to my brother, 
who ſaid he would conſult my uncle on the ſubject, and 
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What will be the. reſult of this conſultation, Heaven 
knows; but I am afraid it will produce an explanation 


with Mr, Barton, who will, no doubt, avow his paſſion, 
and ſolieit their conſent to a connection which my ſoul 
abhors ; for, my n it is not in a power to 


love Mr. Barton, even if my heart was un d by any 


| Other tenderneſs. Not that there is any thing diſagree- 


able about his perſon, but there is a total Want of that 
nameleſs charm which captivates and controuls the en- 


chanted ſpirit—at leaſt he appears to me to have this de- 


feCt ; but if he had all the engaging qualifications which 
_a man can poſſeſs, they would be excited in vain againſt 
that conſtancy, which, I flatter myſelf, is the character- 
volved. in freſh troubles, and I believe I ſhall, from the 
importunities of this gentleman, and the violence of my 
relations; but my heart is incapable of change. 
Tou know I put no faith in dreams; and yet I have 
been much diſturbed by one that viſited me laſt night. 
I thought I was in a church, where a certain 145.94 
whom you know, was on the point of being married to 
my aunt; that the clergyman was Mr. Barton, and that 
poor forlorn I ſtood weeping in a corner, half naked, and 
without ſhoes or ſtockings.— Now I know there is nothing 
ſo childiſh as to be moved by thoſe vain illuſions; but, 
nevertheleſs, in ſpite of all my reaſon, this hath made a 
ſtrong impreſſion upon my mind, which begins to be Fer 
gloomy. Indeed, I have another more ſubſtantial cauſe 
of affliction—I have ſome religious, ſeruples, my dear 
friend, which lie heavy on my conſcience. was per- 
ſuaded to go to the tabernacle, where I heard a diſcourſe 
that affected me deeply. —I have prayed; fervently to be 
enlightened, but as yet I am not Knſible of theſe inward 


motions, theſe operations of grace, which are the ſigns of | 


a regenerated Pas and therefore I begin to be in ter- 
rible apprehen 


cularly my aunt and Mrs. Jenkins, who ſometimes ſpeak 
as if they were really inſpired ; —ſo that I am not like to 
want for either exhortation or example, to purify my 


ons about-the ſtate of my poor ſoul. Some 
of our family have had very uncommon acceſſions, parti - 
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thoughts; anch recal them from the vanities of this world, 
which, indeed, I would willingly reſign, if it was in my 
power 3 butz/ to make this ſacrifice, I muſt be enabled by 


F“ our unfortunate friend, 5 
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To Sm W MIX PriLLIes, Bart. of Jeſus College, Oxon. 
ene een eee | SITE = 
Tas moment I received your letter, I began to execute 
your commiſſion. —With the aſſiſtance of mine hoſt at 
the Bull and Gate, I diſcovered the place to which your 
fugitive valet" had retreated, and taxed him with his diſ- 
honeſty. The fellow was in manifeſt confuſion at ſight 
of me—but hie denied the charge with great confidence; 
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was a family-piece, he might keep the money and the 
clothes, and go to the devil his own way, at his leiſure; 
but, if he rejected this propoſal, I would deliver him forth- 
with to the conſtable, whom I had provided for that pur- 


with me in the next room, where he produced the watch, 
with all its appendages; and 1 have delivered it to our 
landlord, to be ſent you by the firſt ſafe conveyance.—So 
much for baſes, © 4 n wi | a ; ; 5 

I ſhall grow vain upon your ſaying you find entertain- 


ment in my letters, barren, as they certainly are, of inct- 


approbation of a perfon whoſe nice taſte and conſummate 
judgment I can no longer doubt, I will cheerfully proceed 


with my uncle, to ſee à carriage belonging to a coach- 


Vil. V1, 


ſuch afliftanice from above as hath not yet been indulged o 


till J told him, that, if he would give up the watch, which 


poſe, and he would carry him before the juſtice without 
tarther delay. After ſome heſitation, he deſired to ſpeak 


dent and importance; becauſe your amuſement muſt a- 
riſe, not from the matter, but from the manner, which 
you know is all my own.—Animated, therefore, by the 


with our memoirs. As it is determined we ſhall fet out 
next week for Yorkſhire, I went to-day, in the forenoon, 


maker in dur neighbourhood.— Turning down a narrow 
m kane, behind Long-acre, we perceived a crowd of people 
5 9 | 
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ſtanding at a door, which, it ſeems, opened into a kind FI 
of Methodiſt meeting, and were informed that a footman 
was then holding forth to the congregation within. - Cu- ; 
rious to ſee this phenamenon, we ſqueezed into the place | 
with much difficulty; and who ſhould this preacher be, i 
but the identical Humphry Clinker ! He had finiſhed his c 
[ ſermon, and given out a pſalm, the firſt ſtave of which $ 
| he ſung with iar - if we were aſtoniſh. I 
ed to ſee Clinker in the pulpit, we were altogether con- h 
founded at finding all the females of our family among | 
the audience—There was Lady Grifkin, Mrs. Tabitha ( 
Bramble, Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, my ſiſter Liddy, and v 
Mr. Barton, and all of them joined in the pſalmody with p 
ſtrong marks of devot ioo. 0 
I could hardly keep my gravity on this ludicrous occa- t 
ſion; but old Squaretoes was differently affected. The p 
firſt thing that ſtruck him was the ꝓreſumption of his lac- {| 
quey, whom he commanded. to come down, with ſuch an ir 
air of authority, as Humphry did not think proper to diſ- bi 
regard. He deſcended immediately, and all the people ad 
were in commotion. Barton looked exceedingly ſheep- V 
iſh, Lady Griſkin flirted her fan, Mrs. Tabby groaned in a 
ſpirit, Liddy changed countenance, and Mrs. Jenkins ſob- yo 
bed as if her heart was breaking. My uncle, with a ſneer, lig 
aſked pardon of the ladies for having interrupted their de- in 
votions, ſaying, he had particular buſineſs with the preach- ph 
er, whom. he ordered to call a hackney-coach. This be- yo 
ing immediately brought up to the end of the lane, he ter 
handed Liddy into it, and my aunt and I following him, a c 
we drove home, without taking any farther notice of the Wil 
reſt of the company, who ſtill remained in ſilent aftoniſh- tax 
ment. RE N e | pre 
Mr. Bramble, perceiving Liddy in great trepidation, c 
aſſumed a milder aſpect, bidding her be under no con- mo 
cern, for he was not at all diſpleaſed at any thing ſhe had can 
done“ I have no objection (faid he) to your being reli- unc 
giouſly inclined 3 but I don't think my ſervant is a proper oth, 
oy director for a devotee of your ſex and character Cli 
f, in fact (as I rather believe), your aunt is not the ſole hea 
conductreſs of this machine Mrs. Tabitha made vice 
no anſwer, but threw up the whites of her eyes, as if in . 
an 


the act of ejaculation Poor Liddy ſaid ſhe had no right | 
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to the title of a devotee z that ſhe thought there was no 
harm in hearing a pious diſcourſe, even if it came from a 
footman, eſpecially as her aunt was preſent z but that, 
ſhe had erred from the hoped he would excuſ 
it, as ſhe could not the thoughts of living under his 
diſpleaſure. The old gentleman, preſſing her hand, with 
a tender ſmile, ſaid ſhe was a good girl, and that he did 
not believe her capable of e mae thing that could give 


him the leaſt umbrage or diſgu 


When we arrived at our lodgings, he commanded Mr. 
Clinker to attend him up ſtairs, and ſpoke to him in theſe 


wards © Since you are called upon by the ſpirit to 
preach and to teach, it is high time to lay aſide the livery 


of an earthly maſter, and, for my part, I am unworthy 
to have an apoſtle in my ſeryice— I hope (faid Hum- 
phry) I have not failed in my duty to your honour— 


thould be a vile wretch if I did, conſidering the miſery 


from which your charity and compaſſion relieved me— 
but having an inward admonition of the fpirit—” An 
admonition of the devil —(eried the ſquire in a paſſion) 


What admonition, you blockhead? What right has ſuch 


a fellow as you to ſet up for a reformer ?” „ Begging 
your honour's pardon (replied Clinker), may not the new 
light of God's grace ſhine upon the poor and the ignorant 
in their humility, as well as upon the wealthy and the 
philoſopher in all his pride of human learning?“ „ What 
you imagine to be the new light of grace (ſaid his maſ- 
ter), I take to be a deceitful vapour, 7 hro 
a crack in your upper ſtory—lIn a word, Mr. Clinker, I 
will have no light in my family but what pays the king's 
taxes, unleſs it be the light of reaſon, which you don't 
pretend to follow.” | tt 72 0 | 
Ah, Sir] (eried Humphry) the light of reaſon is no 
more, in compariſon to the light I. mean, than a farthing 
candle to the ſun at noon” Very true (ſaĩd my 
uncle), the one will ſerve to ſhow you your way, and the 
other to dazzle and confound your nk brain Hark ye, 
Clinker, you are either an hypocritical xnave, or a-wrong- 
headed enthuſiaſt 3 and, in either caſe, unfit for my ſer- 
vice—lf you are a quack in ſanctity and devotion, you 
will find it an eaſy matter to pol, upon ſilly Women, 


and others of crazed. underſtanding, who will contributs 
| 2 | 
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Hviſhly for your ſupport—If you are” really ſeduced 
Brees of Garden imagination, the ſooner be, 
loſe yout ſenſes entirely, the better for 4 and the 
community. In that caſe ſome charitable perſon might 
3 you with a dark room and clean ſtraw in Bed- 
lam, where it would not be in your power to infect others 
with your fanaticiſm ; whereas, if you have juſt reflec- 
tion enough left to maintain the character of a choſen 
veſſel in the meetings of the godly, you and your hearen 
will be — 2 by a * from 4 error into 
another, till you are plunged into religious ; and 
then, 3 you ill Han yourſelf in 0 en- 
„% Which the Lord, of his infinite mercy; forbid ! (ex- 
claimed the affrighted Clinker). It is very poſſible I ma 
be under the temptation of the devil, who wants to wee 
me on the rocks of ſpiritual pride Tour honour ſays I 
am either a knave or a madman; now, as PIt affure your 
Honour I am no knave, it follows that I muſt be mad; 
therefore, I beſeech your honour, upon my knees, to take 
my caſe into conſideration, that means may be uſed for 
The *ſquire could not help ſmiling at the poor fellow's 


fimplicity, and promiſed to take care of him, provided he 


would mind the buſinefs of his place, without running 
after the new light of Methodiſm: But Mrs. Tabitha 
| "Took offence at his humility, which ſhe interpreted into 
poornefs of ſpirit and worldly-mindedneſs She upbraid- 
ed him with the want of courage to ſuffer for conſcience- 
fake : She obſerved, that if he ſhould” loſe his place for 
bearing teſtimony of the truth, Providence would not fail 
to find him another, perhaps more advantageous ; and, 
declaring that it could not be very agreeable to live in 2 
Family where an inquiſition was eſtabliſhed, retired to an- 
other room in great agit atio. 

My uncle followed her with a ſignificant look; then 
turning to the preacher, « You hear what my ſiſter fays 
Af you cannot live with me upon ſuch terms as I have 
preſeribed, the vineyard of Methodiſm lies before you, 

and ſhe ſeems very well diſpoſed to reward your labour. 
A would not willingly give offence to any ſoul upon 
earth (anſwered Humphry) ; her ladyſhip has been ver! 
good to me ever ſince we came to London; and furcly 
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the has a heart turned for religious exerciſes, and both 
the and Lady Griſkin ng pſalms and hymns like two 
cherubims : But, at the ſame time, I am bound to love 
and obey your honour. + It becometh not ſuch, a poor ig- 


norant fellow as me to hold diſpute with a gentleman of 


rank and learning. —As for. the matter of knowledge, I 
am no more than a beaſt in compariſon to your honour, 
therefore I ſubmit ; and, with God's grace, I will follow 


| you to the world's end, if you don't think me too far gone 
| tobe cnt GE ß 
| His maſter promiſed to keep him for ſome time long- 
er on trial; then deſired to know in what manner Lady 
Griſkin and Mr. Barton came to join their religious ſo- 
ciety. He told him, that her ladyſhip was the perſon 


who firſt carried my aunt and fiſter to the tabernacle, 


whither he attended them, and had his devotion kindled 


by Mr. Ws preaching : That he was confirmed 


in this new way by the preacher's ſermons, which he had 


bought and ſtudied with great attention: That his dif- 


courſe and prayers had brought over Mrs. Jenkins and 


the houſe-maid to the ſame way of thinking ; but as for 
Mr. Barton, he had never ſeen him at ſervice before this 
day, when he came in company with Lady Griſkin— 
Humphry moreover owned, that he had been encouraged 
to mount the roſtrum by the example and ſucceſs of a 
weaver, who was much followed as a powerful miniſter :; 
That, on his firſt trial, he found himſelf under ſuch ſtron 

impulſions, as made him believe he was certainl —— 
by the ſpirit; and that he had aſſiſted in Lady Griſkin's, 


and ſeveral private houſes, at exerciſes of devotion. 


Mr. Bramble was no ſooner informed that her ladyſhip 
had acted as the primum mobile of this confederacy, 
than he concluded the had only made uſe of Clinker as a 
tool, ſubſervient to the execution of ſome deſign to the true 
ſecret of which he was an utter ſtranger—He obſerved, that 
that her ladyſhip's brain was a pat . mill for projects; 
and that ſhe and Tabby had certainly 3 in ſome 


lecret treaty, the nature of which he could not compre- 
hend. IT told him I thought it was no difficult matter 
to perceive. the drift of Mrs. Tabitha, which was to en- 
inare the heart of Barton, and that in all likelihood my 
Lady Griſkin acted as her auxiliary ck dg 


I 
i 
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tioh would account for their endeavours to convert him 
to Methodiſm: an event which would occaſion a connec- 

tion bf ſouls that might be eaſily improved into a matti. 
My uncle ſeemed to be much diverted by the thoughts 
of this ſcheme's ſucceeding ; but I gave him to under. 
ſtand, that Barton was pre-engaged : That he had the 
day before made a preſent of an etuis to Liddy, which 
her aunt had obliged her to receive, with a view, no 
doubt, to countenance her own accepting of a ſnuff-box 
at the ſame time : That my. ſiſter having made me ac- 
quainted with this incident, I had defired an explanation 


of Mr. Barton, who declared his intentions were honour- 


able, and expreſſed his hope that I would have no objec- 
tions to his alliance: That I had thanked him for the ho- 
nour he intended our family; but told him, it would be 
neceſſary to conſult her uncle and aunt, who were her 

ave no objection to his propoſal z though I was per- 
ſuaded that no violence would be offered to my ſiſter's 


inclinations, in a tranſaction that ſo nearly intereſted the 


happineſs of her future life: That he had aſſured me, 
he ſhould never think of availing thimſelf of a guardian's 
authority, unleſs he could render his addrefles agreeable 


to the young lady herſelf ; and that he would immediate- | 


ly demand permiſſion of Mr. and Mrs. Bramble to make 
Liddy a tender of his hand and fortune, 

The *ſquire was not inſenſible to the advantages of ſuch 
a match, and declared he would promote it with all his 
influence; but when I took notice that there ſeemed to 
be an averſion on the fide of Liddy, he ſaid he would 


ſound her on the ſubject; and, if her reluctance was 


ſuch as would not be eaſily overcome, he would civilly 
decline the propoſal of Mr. Barton : For he thought, that, 
in the choice of a huſband, a young woman ought not 
to ſacrifice the feelings of her heart for any conſideration 


upon earth“ Liddy is not fo deſperate (faid he) as to 


worſhip fortune at ſuch an expence. I take it for grant- 
ed this whole affair will end in ſmoke; though there 
ſeems to be a ſtorm brewing in the quarter of Mrs. Tab- 
by, who ſat with all the ſullen dignity of ſilence at din- 
ner, ſeemingly pregnant with complaint and expoſtulz- 


err ; and their approbation being obtained, I could 
0 
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tion. As ſhe hath certainly marked Barton for her own 
prey, ſhe cannot poſlibly favour his ſuit to Liddy, and 
therefore I expect ſomething extraordinary will attend his 
declaring himſelf my fiſter's admirer. This declaration 
will certainly be made in form, as ſoon as the lover can 

ick up refilution enough to ſtand the brunt of Mrs. Tab- 
by's diſappointment z for he is, without doubt, aware of 
her defigns upon his perſon. —The particulars of the de- 
nouement you ſhall, know in due feafon. Meanwhile, I 
am, |; i 
- always yours, | 

London, une to J. Mxr romp. 


TJ Dk Lewis, 


Tur deceitful calm was of ſhort duration. I am plung- 
ed again in a fea of vexation, and the complaints in my 
ſtomach and bowels are returned ; ſo that I ſuppoſe- 

ſhall be diſabled from profecuting the excurfion I had 
— em the devil had I to do, to come a plague- 
wnting with a leaſh of females in my train? Teſterda 

my precious fiſter (who, by the by, has been for fome 
time a profeſſed Methodiſt) came into my apartment, at- 
tended by Mr. Barton, and defired an audience with 
a very ſtately air Brother (ſaid ſhe), this gentleman 


has ſomething to propoſe, which I flatter myſelf will be 


the more acceptable, as it will rid you of a troubleſome 
companion.” 'Then Mr. Barton proceeded to this effect 
—* J am, indeed, extremely ambitious of being allied 
to your family, Mr. Bramble, and I hope you will ſee no 
cauſe to interpoſe your authority—- As for authorit 
(aid Tabby, interrupting him with ſome warmth), 
know of none that he has a right to uſe on this occaſion 


Alf I pay him the compliment of making him acquaint- 
| ed with the ſtep I intend to take, it is all he can expect 


in reaſon— This is as much as I believe he would do by 

me, if he intended to change his own ſituation in life 

In a word, brother, I am ſo ſenſible of Mr. Barton's ex- 
K 4 


% 


(though I ſuſpected the tru 


undeceiring Mrs. Bramble, for whom I have the molt | 
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e arcs that I have been prevailed upon to al 
ter my reſolution of living a ſingle life, and to put my 
happineſs in his hands, by veſting him with a legal title 
to my perſon and fortune, ſuch as they are. The buſi- 
neſs at preſent is to have the writings drawn; and I ſhall 
be obliged to you, if you will recommend a lawyer to me 
for that purpoſe—”  —- | ir | 
Tou may gueſs what an effect this overture had upon 
me, who, from the information of my nephew, expected 
that Barton was to make a formal declaration of his paſ- 
ſion for Liddy ; I could not help gazing in ſilent aftoniſh- 
ment, alternately at Tabby and her ſuppoſed admirer, 
which laſt hung his head in the moſt awkward confuſion 
for a few minutes, and then retired, on pretence of being 
ſuddenly ſeized with a vertigo. Mrs. Tabitha affected 
much concern, and would have had him make uſe of a 
bed in the houſe ; but he inſiſted upon going home, that 
he might have recourſe to ſome drops, which he kept for 
ſuch emergencies, and his inamorata acquieſced. In the 
meantime I was exceedingly puzzled at this adventure 
th , and did not know in what 
manner to demean myſelf towards Mrs. Tabitha, when 
Jery came in and told me, he had juſt ſeen Mr. Barton 
alight from his chariot at Lady Griſkin's door. This in- 
cident ſeemed to threaten a vilit from her ladyſhip, with 
which we were honoured accordingly, in leſs than half 


an hour—< T find (ſaid ſhe) there has been a match of 


croſs-purpoſes among you, good folks; and I'm come to 
ſet you to rights—” So ſaying, ſhe preſented me with 
the following billet : | ati 


ws Dear Sir, 5 PPS FR 
J No ſooner recollected myſelf from the extreme con- 


| Fuſion I was thrown into by that, unlucky miſtake of your 


ſiſter, than I thought it my duty to aſſure you, that my de- 
vorrs to Mrs. Bramble never exceeded the bounds of ordina- 
ry civility, and that my heart is unalterably fixed upon Miſs 
Liddy Melford, as I had the honour to declare to her bro- 
ther, when he queſtioned me upon that ſubject. Lady 
Griſkin has been ſo. good as to charge herſelf, not only 
with the delivery of this note, but alſo with the taſk of 
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profound reſpect and veneration, though my affection 
being otherwiſe 8 8e. is no longer in the power of, 


ps Tour very humble ſervant, CE 
. ee TRADER BARTOW. 


Having caſt my eyes over this billet, I told her lady- 
ſhip that I would no longer retard the friendly office ſhe 
had undertaken z/ and I and Jery forthwith retired into 
another room. There we ſoon perceived the converſa- 
tion grow very warm. betwixt the two ladies; and at 
length could diſtinctly hear certain terms of altercation, 
which we could no longer delay interrupting, with any 
regard to decorum. When we entered the ſcene of con- 
tention, we found Liddy had joined the diſputants, and 
ſtood trembling betwixt them, as if ſhe had been afraid 


they would have proceeded to fomething more practical 


than words—Lady Griſkin's face was like the full moon 
in a ſtorm of wind, glaring, fiery, and portentous; while 
Tabby looked grim and ghaſtly, with an aſpect breathing 
diſcord and | ny appearance put a ſtop to their 


mutual revilings; but her ladyſhip turning to me, Cou- 


fin (ſaid ſhe), I can't help ſaying I have met with a very 
ungrateful return from this lady, for the pains I have tak- 
en to ſerve her family,” © My 8 much obliged 
to your ladyſhip (cried Tabby with a kind of hyſterical 
giggle), but we have no right to the good offices of ſuch 
an honourable go-between.” « But for all that, good Mrs. 
Tabitha Bramble (reſumed the other), I ſhall be content 
with the reflection, that virtue is its own reward; and it 
ſhall not be my fault, if you continue to make yourſelf 
ridiculous Mr. Bramble, who has no little intereſt of - 
his own to ſerye, will, no doubt, contribute all in his pow- 
er to promote a match betwixt Mr. Barton and his niece, 
which will be equally honourable and advantageous ; and, 
I dare ſay Miſs Liddy herſelf will have no objection to a 
meaſure ſo well calculated to make her happy in life.” 1 
beg your ladyſhip's pardon (exclaimed Liddy, with great vi- 
vacity), I have nothing but miſery to expect from ſuch a 
meaſure z and I hope my guardians will have tao much gom- 
paſhon to barter my peace of mind for any conſideration of 
intereſt or fortune. Upon my word, Miſs Liddy ! (ſaid 
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ſhe) you have profited by the example of your good aunt 

-] comprehend your meaning, and wilt explain it when 

I have a proper opportunity—In the mean time I ſhal] 

take my leave—Madam, your moſt obedient, and devoted 

humble ſervant,” ſaid ſhe, advancing cloſe up to my fi. 
ter, and curteſying ſo low, that I thought the intended 
to ſquat herſelf down on the floor This ſalutation Tab. 
by returned with equal ſolemnity; and the expreſſion of 
the two faces, while they continued in this attitude, would 
be no bad ſubject for a peneil like that of the incompar- 
able Hogarth, if any ſuch ſhould ever appear again in theſe 
times of dulneſs and degeneracy. ; 

Jery accompanied her dyſhip to her houſe, that he 

might have an opportunity to reſtore the etuis to Barton, 
and adviſe him to give up his ſuit, which was fo diſagree. 
able to his ſiſter, againſt whom, however, he returned 
much irritated—Lady Griſkin had afſured him, that Lid- 
dy's heart was pre-occupied ; and immediately the idea 
of Wilſon recurring to his imagination, his family pride 
took the alarm He denounced vengeance againſt that ad- 
venturer, and was diſpoſed to be very peremptory with 
his ſiſter; but I deſired he would ſuppreſs his reſentment, 
until I ſhould have talked with her in private. 

The poor girl, when I earneſtly prefſed her on this 

head, owned, with a flood of tears, that Wilſon had ac- 

tually come to the Hot Well at Briſtol, and even intro- 
duced himſelf into our lodgings as a Jew-pedlar ; but 
that nothing had pafſed betwixt them, further than her 
begging him to withdraw immediately, if he had any re- 
gard for her peace of mind: That he had diſappeared ac- 


cordingly, after having attempted to prevail upon my ſiſ- 


ter's maid to deliver a letter, which, however, ſhe refuſ- 
ed to receive, though ſhe had conſented to carry a meſ- 
ſage, importing, that he was a gentleman of a good fa- 
mily, and that, in a very little time, he would avow his 
aſhon in that charafter—She confeſſed, that, although 
he had not kept his word in this particular, he was not 
yet altogether indifferent to her affection; but ſolemnly 
_ promiſed, ſhe would never carry on any correſpondence 
with him, or any other admirer, for the future, without 
the privity and approbation of her brother and me. 


By this declaration, ſhe made her own peace with Je- 
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ry; but the hot- headed boy is more than ever incenſed 
againſt Wilſon, whom he now conſiders as an impoſtor 
that harbours ſome infamous deſign upon the honour of 

his family—As for Barton, he was not a little mortified 
to find his preſent returned, and his addreſſes ſo unfavour- 
ably received; but he is not a man to be deeply affected by 
ſuch difappointments; and I know not whether he is not 
as well pleaſed with — Hogg ave by Liddy, as he would 
have been with a permiſhon to proſecute his pretenſions, 
at the riſk of being every day expoſed to the revenge or 
machinations of Tabby, who is not to be lighted with 
impunity—T had not much time to moralize on theſe oc-. 
currences z for the houſe was viſited by a conſtable and 


his gang, with a warrant from Juſtice Buzzard, to ſearch 


the box of Humphry Clinker, my footman, who was juſt 
apprehended as a highwayman—-This incident threw the 
whole family into confuſion. My fiſter ſcolded the con- 
ſtable for preſuming to enter the lodgings of a gentleman 
on ſuch an errand, without having firſt aſked and obtain- 
ed permiſhon ; her maid was frightened into fits, and Lid- 
dy ſhed tears of compaſſion for the. unfortunate Clinker, 
in whoſe box, however, nothing was found to confirm the 
ſuſpicion of robbery. | OR 

For my own part, I made no doubt of the fellow's be- 
ing miſtaken for ſome other perſon, and I went directly 
to the Juſtice, in order to procure his diſcharge 3 but 


there I found the matter much more ſerious than I ex- 


pected Poor Clinker ſtood trembling at the bar, ſur- 
rounded by thief-takers; and, at a little diſtance, a 
thick yr fellow, a poſtillion, his accuſer, who had 
ſeized him in the ſtreet, and ſwore poſitively to his 
cs that the ſaid Clinker had, on the 1 oh day of 
arch laſt, on Blackheath, robbed a gentleman in a poſt- 
chaife, which he (the poſtillion) drove—This depoſition 
was ſufficient to juſtify his commitment; and he was ſent 
accordingly to Clerkenwell priſon, whither Jery accom- 
panied him in the coach, in 'order to recommend him 
properly to the keeper, that he may want for no conve- 
mence which the place affords. | ; 
The ſpectators, who aſſembled to fee this highway- 
man, were ſagacious enough to diſcern ſomething very 
illanous in his aſpect; which (begging their pardon) is 


dhe very picture of fimplicity z and the juſtice himſelf 


put a very unfavourable conſtruction upon ſome of his 
anſwers, which, he ſaid, ſavoured of the ambiguity and 
equivocation of an old offender; but, in my opinion, it 
would have been more juſt and humane to impute them 


to the confufion into which we may ſuppoſe a poor coun- 


try lad to be thrown on ſuch an occaſion... I am ſtill per- 
ſuaded he is innocent; and, in this perſuaſion, I can do 
no leſs than uſe my utmoſt endeavours that he may not 


be oppreſſed - ſhall, - to-morrow, ſend. my nephew to 


wait on the gentleman who was robbed, and beg he will 
have the humanity to go and ſee the priſoner; that, in 
caſe he ſhould find him quite different from the perſon of 
the highwayman, he may bear teſtimony in his behalf— 
Howſoever it may fare with Clinker, this curſed affair 
will be to me productive of intolerable chagrin—I have 
already caught a dreadful cold, by ruſhing into the open 
air from the juſtice's parlour, where I had been ſtewing 
in the crowd; and though I ſhould not be laid up with 
the gout, as I believe I ſhall, I muſt ſtay at London for 


ſome weeks, till this poor devil comes to his trial at Ro- 


cheſter ; ſo that, in all probability, my northern expedi- 
tion is blown up. 


If you can find any thing in your philoſophical budget, 


to conſole me in the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes and appre- 
henſions, pray let it be communicated to 
. Your unfortunate friend, | 
London, June 12. Mr. BRAMBLE. 
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T ax farce is finiſhed, and another piece of a es caſt 
brought upon the ſtage—Our aunt made a deſperate at- 
tack upon Barton, who had no other way of ſaving him- 

ſelf, but by leaving her in 8 of the field, and ayowing 
his pretenſions to Liddy, by whom he has been rejected in 
his turn, Lady Griſkin acted as his advocate and agent on 
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on, with ſuch zeal-2s embroiled her with Mrs. 
Tabitha, and a high ſcene of altercation paſſed betwixt 
theſe two religioniſts, which might have come to action, 


had not my unele interpoſed.  * are, however, re- 


conciled, in conſequence of an event which has involved 


us all in trouble and diſquiet. You muſt know, the poor 


reacher, Humphry Clinker, is now exerciſing his mini- 

y among the felons in Clerkenwell priſon.—A poſtil- 
lion having ſworn a robbery againſt him, no bail could 
be taken,” and he was committed to goal, notwithſtand- 


ing all the remonſtrances and intereſt my uncle could 


make in his behalf. HA 7a abr. 

All things eonſidered, the poor fellow cannot poſſibly 
be guilty,” and yet, I believe, he runs ſome riſk of bein 
hanged.—Upon his examination, he anſwered with ſu 
heſitation and reſerve, as perſuaded moſt of the people, 
who crowded the place, that he was really a knave; and 
the juſtice's remarks confirmed their opinion. Excluſive 
of my uncle and myſelf, there was only one perſen who 
ſeemed inclined to favour the culprit—He was a young 
man, well dreſſed, and, from the manner in which he 
croſs· examined the evidence, we took it for granted, that 
he was a ſtudent in one of the inns of court He freely 


checked the juſtice for ſome uncharitable inferences he 


made to the prejudice of the priſoner, and even ventured 
to diſpute with his worſhip on certain points of law. 

My uncle, provoked at the unconnected and dubious 
anſwers of Clinker, who ſeemed in danger of falling a 


| facrifice to his ſimplicity, exclaimed, In the name of 


God, if you are innocent, . ſay ſo.”—® No (cried he), 
God forbid that I ſhould call myſelf innocent, while my 
conſcience is burdened with fin.” —* What then, you did 
commit this robbery ? reſumed his maſter.—-< No, ſure 
(ſaid he), bleſſed be the Lord, I'm free of that guilt.” 

Here the juſtice interpoſed, obſerving, that the man 


ſeemed inclined to make a diſcovery by turning King's 


evidence, and defired the clerk to take his confeſſion ; 
upon which Humphry declared, that he looked upon con- 
feſſion to be à popiſh fraud, invented by the whore of 
Babylon. The 2 affirmed, that the poor fellow 
was non compot, and exhorted the juſtice to diſcharge him 

as a lunatic, “ You know very well (added he), that 


x58 m Erro or 
the- robbery in queſtion Was not committed. by the pri- 
+ The thief-takers grinned: at one another 3/and Mr, Ju. 


tice Buzzard replied with great emotion, Mr. Martin, 
I deſire you will mind your on buſineſs f E ſhall con- 


vinee you one of theſe days that I underſtand mine.” In 


Mort, there was no remedy the mittimus was made 
out, and poor Clinker ſent to priſon in a hackney-coach, 
ded by the conſtable, and accompanied by your 
| le ſervant. By the way, I was not a little ſurpriſed 
to hear this retainer to juſtice bid the priſoner to keep up 
his ſpirits, for that he did not at all doubt but that he 
would. get off for a few. weeks confinement.—He aid, 
his worſhip knew very well that Clinker was innocent of 
the fact, and that the real highwayman, who robbed the 
chaiſe, was no other than that very individual Mr. Mar- 
tin, who had pleaded fo ſtrenuouſſy for honeſt Humphry. 
Confounded at this information, I aſted, Why then 
is he ſuſfered to go about at his liberty, and this poor 
innocent fellow treated as a malefactor ??— We have 
exact intelligence of all Mr. Martin's tranſactions (ſaid 
he); but as yet there is no evidence / ſufficient for his 
conviction; and, as for this young man, the juſtice could 
do no leſs than commit him, as the poſtilhion ſwore point 
blank to his identity.“ 80, if this raſcal 
ſhould perſiſt in the falſity to which he has {worn (ſaid 


* 


1), this innocent lad may be brought to the gallows.“ 

_ conſtable — 6 _— _— have _ 
enough to prepare for his trial, and might prove an alibi, 
or, perhaps, Martin might be apprehended, and con- 
victed for another fact, in which caſe, he might be pre- 
vailed upon to take this affair upon himſelf ; or, finally, 
if theſe chances ſhould fail, and the evidence ſtand good 
' againſt Clinker, the jury might recommend him to mer- 
cy, in conſideration of his youth, eſpecially if this ſhould 
appear to be the firſt fact of which he had been guilty. 

| 1 owned he could not pretend to fecollect 
Where he had been on the day when the robbery was 


committed, much leſs prove a eircumſtance of that kind 


ſo far back as fix months, though he knew he had been 
vent him from going about. Then, turning up his eyes, 
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he ejaculated, 4 The Lord's will be done if it be my 


fate to ſuffer, I hope I ſhall. not diſgrace the faith, of 


which, though unworthy, I make profeſſiqun. 
When I expreſſed my ſurpriſe, that the accuſer ſhould 
perſiſt in charging Clinker, without taking the leaſt no- 
tice of the real robber, who ſtood before him, and to 
whom, indeed, Humphry bore not the ſmalleſt reſem- 
blance, the conſtable (who was himſelf a thief taker} 
gave me to underſtand, that Mr. Martin was the beſt 

| qualified for buſineſs of all the gentlemen on the road he 
had ever known that he had always acted on his own 


to work but when he was cool and ſober ; that his cou» 
rage and preſence of mind never failed him; that his ad- 
dreſs was genteel, and his behaviour void of all cruel 
and inſolence 3 that he never encumbered himſelf wi 
watches, or trinkets, nor even with bank-notes, but al- 


of the kingdom; and that he could * himſelf and 
his horſe in ſuch a manner, that, after the action, it was 
impoſſible to recognize either the one or the other 
„This great man "7400 he) has reigned paramount in all 
the roads within fifty miles of London above fifteen 
months, and has done more buſineſs in that time than all 
the reſt of the profeſſion put together; for thoſe who 
paſs through his hands are ſo delicately dealt with, that 
they have no defire to give him the leaſt diſturbance; 


. = 5 = 0 „ r ARS. DE 


ne but, for all that, his race is almoſt run He is now flut- 
i; tering about juſtice, like a moth about a candle There 
n- are ſo many lime-twigs laid in his way, that I'll bet a 
e- cool hundred he ſwings before Chriſtmas. | 

ly, Shall I own. to you, that this portrait, drawn by a ruf- 
od han, heightened by what I myſelf had obſerved in his 
er- deportment, has intereſted me warmly in the fate of 


Martin, whom Nature ſeems to have intended for a uſe- 
ſul and honourable member of that community upon 
which he now preys for ſubſiſtence? It ſeems he lived 
ſome time as a elerłk to a timber merchant, whoſe daugh- 


ind ter Martin having privately married, he was diſcarded, 
een and his wife turned out of doors. She did not long ſur- 


vive her marriage; and Martin, turning fortune-hunter, 
could not ſupply his occaſions any other way, than by 
p< 


bottom, without partner or correſpondent, and never went 


ways dealt for ready money, and that in the current coin 
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on the nature of evidence The a 

warning to take care of himſelf, and i — 
his caution in good part Hitherta he bas baffled all the 
vigilance, art, and activity of Buzzard and his emiſſaries, 
with ſuch conduct as would have done honour to the ge- 


5 nius of a Cæſar or a Turenne ; but he has one weakneſs, 


which has proved fatal to all the heroes of the tribe, 
namely, an indiſcreet devotion: to the fair ſex, and, in al 


probability, n be attacked on this fiencaleauar- 


e abt MH "Ie 


ter. | | 
2 Be "that as it mg, I, ſaw; de ee kee 
gned to the goaler of Clerkenwell, to whoſe indul- 


| 5 I recommended him ſo effectually, that he received 


hes moſt hoſpitable manner, though there was a 

1 him with a ſuit of irons, in which 

2 mad rueful ap The poor creature 

ſeemed as 55 affected | y my uncle's, kindneſs, as by 

his own misfortune. . When I aflured him, that nothing 

ſhould be left undone for procuring his enlargement, and 

his confinement eaſy in the mean time, he fell 

down. upon his knees, and kiſſing my. hand, -which he 

bathed with his tears, O ſquire!! (cried he, ſobbing), 

what ſhall I ſay I can't—no, I can't ſpeak my poor 

heart is burſting with. gratitude to you and ee 
noble bene factor.“ 

I proteſt, the ſcene became ſo pathetic, chat I was fain 


to. force m ſelf away, and returned to my uncle, who 


ſent me in the afternoon with his compliments to, one 
Mr. Mead, the perſon who had been robbed on Black- 
heath. As I did not find him at home, Left a * 
in conſequence of ee he called at ap ns this 
morning, and very humanely agreed to viſit the pri oner. 
By this time Lady Grifkin had come to make her formal 


compliments of condolence to Mrs. Tabitha, on this do- 
meſtic calamity z. and that prudent maiden, whoſe paſſion 


was now cooled, Lane 2 to receive her ladyſhip 


fo civilly, that a enfued. 1 hele 
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HUMPH 161 
own perſons; and Mr. Mead and I ſquired them to Clerk- 
| enwell, my uncle being detained at home by ſome flight” 
laints in his ſtomach and bowels: © 
| The turnkey, who received us at Clerkenwell;. looked 
remarkably ſullen ; and when we inquired for Clinker, 
« I don't care if the devil had him (ſaid he); here has 
been nothing but canting and praying fince the fellow 
entered the place Rabbit him ! the tap will be ruined— 
we han't fold a caſk of beer, nor a dozen of wine, ſince 
he paid his garniſh the gentlemen get drunk with no- 
thing but your damn'd religion For my part, I believe 
as how your man deals with the devil. Two or three as 
bold hearts as ever took the air upon Hounſlow, have been 
blubbering all night; and if the fellow an't ſpeedily re- 
moved by habeas corpus, or otherwiſe, Ill be damn'd 
if there's a grain of true ſpirit left within theſe walls - we 
| ſhan't have a ſoul to do credit to the place, or to make 
his exit like a true born Engliſnman damn my eyes ! there 
will be nothing but ſniveling in the cart we ſhall all die 
like ſo many pſalm-ſinging weavers.” _ 
| In ſhort, we found that Humphry was, at that very 
inſtant, haranguing the felons in the chapel 5 and that 
the goaler's wife and daughter, together with my aunt's 
woman, Win. Jenkins, and our houſe-maid, were among 
the audience; which we immediately joined. I never 
ſaw any thing ſo ſtrongly pictureſque as this congrega- 
tion of felons clanking their chains, in the midft of whom 
ſtood orator Clinker, expatiating, in a tranſport of fer- 
your, on the torments of hell, denounced in ſcripture . 
am i againſt evil-doers, comprehending murderers, robbers, 
ho Wl thieves, and whoremongers. The variety of attention 
ne exhibited in the faces of thoſe ragamuſſins, formed a 
Ck- groupe that would not have: diſgraced: the pencil of a Ra- 
55 phael. In one it denoted admiration; in another, doubt; 
NS in a third, diſdain; in a fourth, contempt x in a fifth, 
Jer. terror; in a fixth, deriſion; and in a ſeventh, indigua- 
tion. As for Mrs. Winifred: Jenkins, the was in tears; 
overwhelmed- with ſorrow 5 but whether for her own 
ion ins, or the- misfortune of Clinker, I cannot pretend to 
hip fay. The other females ſeemed to liſten with a mixture 
a ondeg:and: deviation. "The goaler's vide dealaredt ks 
od, VI. 
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was a ſaint in trouble, ſaying, ſhe. wiſhed: from her heart, 
there. was ſuch another en ſoul, e eee 
in England. N ly R NN «wg LS 7% 
Mr. Mead, having carne urveyed preacher, de- 
clared his appearance was ſo different from that of the 
ſon. who robbed: him on Blackheath, nt n could 
make oath he was not the man: But 
— was b y this time pretty well rid of all 
2 dz for he had been the ni t before 
ſolemnly tried and — — by his fellow-priſoners, ſome 
of whom ata coma np Methodiſm. Ie 
now made proper acknowledgments- for the honour of 
— ered be 99 — —— 
dies, who e mig upon 
friendſhip and protection. Lady Griſkin, in her great 
zeal, — his fellow priſoners to profit by the pre- 
cious opportunity of having ſuch a ſaint in bonds among 
them, and turn over a new leaf for the benefit of they 
poor fouls ;- and, that her admonition might have the 
effect, ſhe reinforced it with her 
* While ſhe and Mrs. Tabby returned in the cock with 
the two maid-ſervants, I waited on Mr. Mead to the 
houſe of Juſtice Buzzard, who, having heard his decla- 
ration, ſaid, his oath could be of no uſe at preſent, but 
that he would be a material evidence for the priſoner at 
his trial: So that there ſeems to be no remedy but pa- 
tience for poor Clinker ; and indeed the ſame * 
medicine, will be neceſfary for us all, the ſquire, in par- 
ticular, who had ſet his heart 1 upon his W to the 
northward. ' 

While we were viſiting honeſt Humphry i in n Clerken- 
well priſon, my uncle received a much more. extraordi. 
nary viſit at his own lodgings. Mr. Martin, of whom | 
have made ſuch pe ina. mention, defired 
to pay him his reſpects, and was admitted accordingly. 
He 100 him, that having obſerved him, at Mr. Buzzard's, 
a good deal diſturbed by what had happened to his ſer- 
vant, he had come to aſſure him he had to. ap- 
prehend for Clinker's life; for, if it it was e that 
any jury could find him guilty upon ſuch evidence, he, 
Martin himſelf, would Are in court a perſon whoſe 
depoſition would bring him off as clear as the ſun at nool 
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24g Na 163 
| Bats; the fellow would not be fo romantic as to take 
the upon himſelf -He faid the poſtillion was an 
infamous fellow, who had been a dabbler in the fame 
profeſſion,” and ſaved his life at the Old Bailey by im- 
Peaching bis coin ; that, being now reduced to 
great he had made this deſperate puſh, to fwear 
away the life of an innocent man, in hopes of having the 
reward upon his conviction z but that he would find him- 
ſelf miſerably diſappointed, for the juſtice and _ 9 . 
midons were determined to admit of no interloper 
| 3 ory and that he þ v forego — 
| would find matter enough to ſtop the evidence 
rr ore the next goal delivery. He affirmed, that 
all theſe circumſtances were well known to the juſtice Z 
and that his ſeverity to Clinker was no other than a hint 
to his maſter to make him a preſent in private, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his candour and humanity. - 

This hint, however, was ſo unpalatable to Mr. Brant« 
ble, that he declared, with great warmth, he would ra- 
ther conſine himſelf for life to London, which he deteſt- 
ed, than be at liberty to leave it to-morrow, in conſe- 
quence of enconragin ion in a magiſtrate. Hear- 
ing, however, how favourable Mr. Mead's report had 
been for the priſoner, he is reſolved to take the advice of 
counſel in what manner to proceed for his immediate en- 
largement. I make no doubt but that in a day or two 
this troubleſome buſineſs may be diſcuſſed; in this 


r / bon rd te 


hope 'we are preparing for our journey If our endea- 
vours do not miſcarry, we ſhall 2 che 8. _ 
d fore . again from 
r wee 
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ap- Tram den ! dear Lewie the hd are Kiſperſed, | 
that and T have now the cleareſt proſpect of my ſummer cam- 
he, Fan, which, I hope, I ſhall be able to begin to-morrow. 
ole took the advice of counſel with reſpect to the caſe of 
n. Clinker, — War Hopaete aa | 

2 


turned upon himſelf. Two days ago, he was apprehend. 
ed for a robbery on the highway, and committed on the 
evidence of an accomplice.— linker, having moved for 
' a, writ of habeas corpus, was brought before the Lord 
Chief Juſtice, who, in conſequence of an affidavit of the 
entleman who had been robbed, importing that the ſaid 
Clinker. was not the perſon who ſto pA han gn.tho high 
way, as well as in conſideration, of the poſtillion's ch 
racter and preſent circumſtances, was pleaſed to order 


' that my ſervant ſhould be admitted. to bail and. he ha 


been diſcharged accordingly, to the unſpeakable ſatisfac- 
tion of our whole family, to which, he has recommended 
himſelf in an extrordinary manner, not r his oblig- 
ing deportment, but by his talents of preaching, praying, 
and ſinging pſalms, which he has exerciſed with ſuch 
effect, that even Tabby reſpects him as a choſen. veſſel. 
If there was any thing like affectation or hypocriſy in this 
exceſs of religion, I would not keep him in my ſervice; 
but, ſo far as I can obſerye, the fellow's character is 
downright ſimplicity, warmed with a kind of enthuſiaſm, 
which renders him 2 of gratitude and at- 
tachment to his benefactors, 
As he is an excellent horſeman, and underſtands far- 
riery, I have bought a ſtout. gelding for his uſe, that he 
may attend us on the road, and have an eye to our cattle, 
in caſe the coachman ſhould not mind his buſineſs. My 
nephew, who is to ride his own ſaddle-horſe, has taken, 
upon trial, a ſeryant juſt come from abroad. with his for- 
mer maſter, Sir Wi Strollop, who vouches for his 
honeſty. The fellow, whoſe name is Dutton, ſeems to 
be a petit maitre.—-He has got a ſmattering of French 
bows, and grins, and ſhrugs, and takes ſnuff a la mode de 
France, but values himſelf chiefly upon his {kill and der- 

terity in hair-dreſſing—If I am not much deceived by ap- 


arance, he is, in all reſpeQs, the very contraſt of 


. 


umphry Clinker. 

My fifter has made up matters with Lady Griſkin, 
though, I muſt own, I ſhould not have been ſorry to ſee 
that connection entirely deſtroyed ; but Tabby is not of 2 
diſpoſition to forgive Barton, who, I underſtand, is gone 
to hi ſeat in Berkſhire for the ſummer ſeaſon. I cannot 
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mind, produces a correſpondent 


help ſuſpeQting, that, in the treaty of peace which has 


been lately ratiſied betwixt thoſe two females, it is ſtipu- 
lated, that her Ladyſhip ſhall uſe her beſt endeavours to 
provide an agreeable help-mate for our ſiſter Tabitha, 


| who ſeems to — deſperate in her matrimonial de- 


ſigns. Perhaps t ch-maker is to have a valuable 
conſideration in the way of brokerage, which ſhe will 
moſt certainly deſerve, if ſhe can find any man in his 
ſenſes, Who will yoke with Mrs. Bramble from motives of 
affection or intereſt, ge Hl 55 . 
I find my ſpirits and my health affect each other reci- 
Den is to ſay, every thing that diſcompoſes my 
0 iſorder in my body; 
and my bodily complaints are remarkably mitigated 
thoſe conſiderations that diſſipate the clouds of mental 
chagrin The impriſonment of Clinker brought on thoſe 
ſymptoms which I mentioned in my laſt, and now they 
are vaniſhed at his diſcharge. It muſt be owned, indeed, 
I took ſome of the tinCture of ginſeng, prepared according 
to your preſcription, and found. it exceedingly grateful to 
the ſtomach ; but the pain and ſickneſs continued to re- 
turn, after ſhort intervals, till the anxiety of my mind 
was entirely removed, and then i found myſelf perfectly 
at eaſe. We have had fair weather theſe ten days, to the 
aſtoniſhment of the Londoners, who think it portentous. 
If you enjoy the ſame indulgence in Wales, I hope Barnes 
has got my hay made, and fe cocked, by this time. As 
we ſhall be in motion for ſome weeks, I cannot expect to 
hear from you as uſual; but I ſhall continue to write 
from every place at which we make any halt, that you 
may know our track, in caſe it ſhould be neceſſary to 
communicate any thing to e No 
DE Jour aſſured friend. 
Lund, June 4. Ur. BranbLy, 
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A avi the occafon ef iny eule Jenes of 'Aber 
- g2ny, 1 ſend you, as a token, 4 turkey-ſhell comb, a 
iple of yards of green ribbon, and à farment upon the 
nothingneſs of good works, which was preached in the 
tabernacle ; and you will alſo receive a horn-buck for Saul, 
whereby ſhe may learn her letters; for I am much con- 
ſarned about the ſtate of her poor fole—and what are all 
the purſuits of this life to the, conſarns of that immortal 
part ?—What is life but a veil of aMtiftion ? O Mary! the 
whole family have been in ſucha conſtipation l Mr. Clinker 


has been in trouble, but the gates of hell have not been 


able to prevail again him. His virtue is nke poor gould, 
ſeven times tied in the fire. He was tuck up for a rob- 
bery, and had before Guſtaſs Buſshard, why made his 
mittamouſe z and the pore youth was ſent to priſon upon 
the falſe oaf of a willian, that wanted to ſware his life 
"7 for the looker of cain. _ FO WH | 
The fquire did all in his power, but could not prevent 
his being put in chains, and confined among common 
manufactors, where he ſtud like an innocent ſheep in the 
midſt of wolves and tygers. Lord knows what mought 
have ha pened to this pychoufe young man, if maſter had 
not applied to Apias Korkus, who lives with the ould 
bailiff, and is, they fay, five hundred years ould (God 
bleſs us)! and a congeror ; but, if he be, ſure'T am be 
don't deal with the devil, otherwife he would't hive 
fought out Mr. Clinker, as he did, in ſpite of ftone walls, 
pa 125 land K that flew open at his com- 
nand; tor Ould Scratce s not a greater enemy upon 
hearth than Mr. Clinker, who is indeed er powerful 
labourer in the Lord's vineyard. I do no more than uſe 
the words of my good lady, who has got the infeQual 
calling; and I truſt, that even. myſelf, though unworthy, 
ſhall find greaſe to be accepted—Miſs Liddy has been 
touched to the quick, but is a little timorſome : Howſom- 
ever, I make no doubt, but ſhe and all of us, will be 
brought, by the endeavours of Mr. Clinker, to produce 
bleſſed fruit of generation and repentance, As for maſ- 
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* and the uire, have as had narro 
impſe of n light. I be as — hearts 
rdened by worldly wiſdom, which, as the e 

The is Mary Jones, p in the ſight - utes 17 

ones, pray without ſeizing for greaſe to pre- 

= or the operations of this wonderful inſtrument, 
1 hope, will be exorciſed this winter upon you 
and others at Brambletonhall. To-morrow, we are to ſet 
out in a cox and four for Yorkſhire ; and, I believe, we 
ſhall travel that way fat, and far, and farther than I can 
tell; but I ſhan't go ſo far as to forget my friends; and 

Mary Jones e, be remem as one of them 


by her. ü 
ande ſarvant, 


2900 Jem Nan Win. INE IXs. 


To Mas. GwrYLin, — at Brambleteniball. 


Mns. GwiLan, 


I cawr thinking ity tel Luo bil 
an 8 letter I rey ies weeks ago from 
Bath, concerning the ſour bear, the gander, and the 
maids eating butter, which I won't allow to . 

e are now on a1 rney to no 
whereby R will nf 1 care and eireum- 
flexion, that the family may be well managed in our ab- 
ſence z for, you — you muſt render accunt, not only 
to your earthly maſter, but alſo to him that is above; and 
if you are found a good and faithful ſarvant, great will be 
your reward in haven. I hope there will be twenty ſtun 
of cheeſe ready for market by the time I get huom, and 
as much owl ſpun as will make half a dozen pair of blan- 
kets; and that the favings of the buttermilk will fetch me 
Ir nny before Martinmas, as the two pigs are to be 
fed for baking with birchmaſt and acrons. - 

I wrote to Doctor Lewis for the ſame porpuſs, but he 
never had the good manners to take the leaſt notice of 
my letter; for which reaſon I ſhall never favour him with 
"I though he beſhits me on his Tx knees. You 

3 
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168: * 
vill do well to W . 3 Vue, 
who is one of his amiſſurĩes, and, I believe, no better 
than he ſhould be at bottom. God forbid that I ſhould 
lack Chriſtian charity; but charity begins at huom, and 
ſure notfüing can be a more charitahle work: than to rid 
the family al ſuch vermin. I do ſuppoſe, chat the brind- 
led co has been had to the 1 pull, that old Moll 
bas had deren Wigs pigs, and that Dick is become a 
mighty mouſer. order every-thing for the beſt, and 
hs and. keep the maid to their labour. If I had 
e ity, I would ſend them ſome, hymns to 
425 2 of profane ballads; but, as J cant, * and 
you muſt be e with the prayers ß 
Tour aſſured friends „ 
Tondu, Jane 14. V 1 


— 
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To Sin 8 Baxe: © of Nelas Cour, Quan, 


Dran PurLLrs, ; HIS 1 1 ahh . 5 10 
— after I wrote ut, S e ſet at 
As Aer fo! * accuſer was himſelf 


committed for a robbery, upon unqueſtionable evidence. 


He had been for ſome time in the ſnares of the thief- 


taking ſociety; who, reſenting his preſumption in at- 
tempting to eneroach upon their monopoly of impeach- 
ment, had him taken up and committed to Newgate, on 

the depoſition of an accomplice, Who has been admitted 
as evidence ſor the king. The poſtillion being upon re- 
cord as an old offender, the Chief Juſtice —. no ſcruple 
of admitting Clinker to bail, when he ſed the atl- 
davit of Mr. Mead, importing that the ſaid Clinker was 
not the perſon that robbed him on Blackheath; and ho- 
neſt Humphry was diſcharged When he came home, he 
expreſſed 2 eagerneſs to pay his reſpects to his maſter, 
and here his elocution failed him, but his ſilence was pa- 
thetic he fell down at his feet, and embraced his knees, 
ſhedding a flood of tears, which my uncle did not ſee 
without emotion He took ſnuff in Ft confuſion ; and, 
putting his hand in his pocket, gave him his bleſſing in 
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_ ſomething moe ſubſtantia} than words. Clinker ( ſaid 
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be); I ami ſo well convinced, both of your honeſty and 

courage, that I am reſoled to make 0 e en 
man on the highways.” . OR de Fr le tu bars 

| | y- provided with 2 caſe of pi | 

acroſs his ſhoulders; and every 
hor prepara on being made, we ſet out lat Thurſday, 

the morning ; my uncle, with the three wo- 

men iliac Humphry, well mounted on a black 

gelding bought for his uſe ; myſelf a-horſeback, attended 

by my new'ivalet Mr. Dutton, an exceeding coxcomb, 


ben e ee e eee eee 


The fellow wears a ſolitaire, uſes paint, and takes rappee 
with all the grimace of à French Marquis. At preſent, 
however, he is in a riding dreſs, jack boots, leather 
breeches, a ſcarlet waiſtcoat, with gold binding, a ood 
hat, a hanger, French poſting er in his hand, and 
his hair en queue. | 
Before we had gone nine miles, my „ lente lefbione;of 
his ſnoes; ſo that I was obliged to * at Barnet, to have 
another, while the coach proceeded at an eaſy pace over 
the common. About a mile ſhort of Hatfield, the poſtil- 
lions, ſtopping the carriage, gave notice to Clinker that 


there were two ſuſpicious ws a-horſe- back, at the end 


of a lane, 97 ů—ů——5 Hum 
phry forthwith ap priſed my uncle, declaring he would 
tand by —— i of hi blood; and, unſling : 
ing — — prepared for action. The ſquire had ipi- 
ſtols in the pockets of the coach, and reſolved to: make 
uſe of them directly; but he was eftectually prevented by 
his female companions, who flung. ——— about his 
neck, and ſcreamed in concert. At that inſtant, who 
ſhould come up, at a hand»gallop, but Martin, the high- 
wayman, who, advancing, to the coach, begged the ladies 
would compoſe themſelves for a moment; then, deſiring 
Clinker to follow him to the charge, he pulled a piſtol out 
of his boſom, — rode up together to give hattle to 
the rogues, ho, having fired at a great diſtance, ſſed a> 
croſs the common. They were in purſuit of the fugitives 
n I came up, not a little alarmed at the ſhricks in the 


| ach, where I found my uncle in a violent rage, with- 


vut his periwig, ee to diſentangle himſelf from 


feration. Before 1 had time to 3 in and 


compliments with great politeneſs, giving us to under- 

Few. that the fellows had ſcampered off, and that he be- 

tieved they were a couple of raw prentices from London. 

He'commended Clinker for his courage, and ſaid, if we 

would give him leave, he would have the honour to ac- 

— us as far as Stevenage, where he had ſome bu- 
8. 3 . Me n | ; 


The ſquire, having recollected and ' adjuſted: himſelf, 
was the firſt to laugh at his on ſituation; but it was not 
without difficulty that Tabby's arms could be untwiſted 
from his neck, Liddy's teeth chattered, and Jenkins was 
threatened with a fit as uſual. I had communicated to 
my uncle the charaQter of Martin, as it was deſcribed by 
the conſtable, and he was much ftruck with its ſingula- 
rity—He could not ſuppoſe the fellow had any defign on 
our co y, which was fo numerous and well armed; 
he therefore thanked him for the ſervice he had juſt done 
them, faid he would be glad of his company, and aſked 
him to dine with us at Hatfield. This invitation might 
not have been agreeable to the ladies, had they known the 
real profeſſion of our gueſt; but this was a ſecret to all, 
ex my uncle and myſelf— Mrs. Tabitha, however, 

uld by no means conſent to proceed with a cafe of 
loaded piſtols in the coach, and they were forthwith diſ- 
charged in complaiſance to her and the reſt of the women. 
Being gratiſied in this particular, ſhe became remark- 
ably -humoured, and at dinner behaved: in the mot 
affable manner to Mr. Martin, with whoſe polite addreſs, 
and agreeable converſation, ſhe ſeemed to be much taken, 
After dinner, the landlord accoſting me in the yard, aſked, 
with a ſignificant look, if the gentleman that rode the ſor- 
rel, belonged to our HEY ?—I underſtood his mean- 
ing, but anſwered Ne; that he had come up with us on 


the common, and helped us to drive away two fellows, 
that looked like highwaymen—He nodded: three times di- 
ſtinctly, as much as to ſay, he knows his cue. Then be 
inquired, if one of thoſe men was mounted on a bay 
mare, and the other on a+ chefnut gelding, with a white 
ſtreak down his forehead? and being anſwered in the athr- 
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mativej he aſſured me; they had robbed three poſt chaiſes 
this very morning I inquired, in my turn, if Mr. Mare 


tin was of his acquaintance; and, nodding thrice again, 


he anſwered; that he had feen the gentleman. | 


Before we left Hatfield, my uncle, fixing his eyes on 


| Martin, with ſuch expreſſion. as is more eaſily conceived 
than deſcribed, aſked, if he often travelled that road ? 
| and he replied with à look which denoted his underſtand- 


ing the queſtion, that he very ſeldom did buſineſs in that 
part of the country. In a word, this adventurer favoured 
us with his company to the neighbourhood of Stevenage, 
where he took his leave of the coach and me in very po- 
lite terms, and turned off upon a croſs- road, that led to a 
village on the left. At fupper, Mrs. Tabby was very full 
in the praife of Mr. Martin's good ſenſe and good breed- 
ing, and ſeemed to regret that ſhe had not a farther op- 
portunity to make ſome experiment upon his affection. 
In the morning, my uncle was not a little ſurpriſed to re- 
cee, from the waiter, a billet couched in theſe words: 


Noe endo bt 1, hr eee 112 it 
I covLDy eafily perceive from your looks, when I had 
the honour'to converſe with you at Hatfield, that my cha- 
rater is not unknown to you; and, I dare fay, you won't 
think it ſtrange, that I ſhould be glad to change my pre- 
ſent way of life for any other honeſt occupation, let it be 
ever ſo humble, that will afford me bread in moderation, 
and ſleep in ſafety.— Perhaps you may think I flatter, 
when 1 fay, that, from the moment I was witneſs to your 
generous concern in the cauſe of your fervant, Iconcewed 
a particular eſteem and veneration for your perſon; and 
yet what I ſay is true. I ſhould thünk myſelf happy, if 1 
could be admitted into your protection and ſervice, as 
houſe-ſteward, clerk; butler, or bailiff, for either of which 
places I think myſelf tolerably well qualified; and, ſure 
I am, I ſhould not be found deficient in gratitude and fi- 
delity: At the ſame time, I am very ſenſible how much 
you mult deviate from the common maxims of diſcretion, 
even in putting my profeſſions to the trial; but I do'nt 
look upon you as a- perſon that thinks in the ordinary 
ſtyle; and the delicacy of my ſituation will, I know, juſtify 
this addreſs to a heart warmed with beneficence and com- 


r Honoured Sir, N 8 Ar 
$34 CC Your very umble, it 118 
And devoted ſervant, 5 
Ewa MaxrIx.“ 


The ſquire, having peruſed this letter, put it into m 
hand, without ſaying a ſyllable; and, Gets read "4 
we looked at each other in filence. From a certain ſpark- 
ling in his eyes, I diſcovered there was more in his x 

than he cared to expreſs with his tongue, in favour of 

poor Martin; and this was preciſely my own feeling, 

which he did not fail to diſcern, by the ſame means of 

communication—** What ſhall we do (ſaid he) to fave 

this poor ſinner from the gallows, and make him a uſeful 

member of the commonwealth ? and yet the proverb ſays, 

Save a thief from the gallows, and he'll cut throat.” 

I told him I really believed Martin was wares wn giving 

the proverb the lie; and that I ſhould heartily concur in 
any ſtep he might take in favour of his ſolicitation. We 

mutually reſolved to deliberate upon the ſubject, and in 

the mean time proceeded on our journey. The roads 
having been broke up by the heavy rains in the ſpring, 
were ſo rough, that, although we travelled very — 
the jolting occaſioned ſuch pain to my uncle, that he was 
become exceedingly peeviſh when we arrived at this place, 
which lies about eight miles from the poſt road, between 

Wetherby: and Boroughb ridge 
, +: Harrowgate water, ſo celebrated for its efficacy in the 
ſcurvy and other diſtempers, is ſupplied from a copious 
ſpring, in the hollow of a wild common, round which a 
good many houſes have been built for the convenience of 
the drinkers, though few of them are inhabited. Moſt 
of the company lodge at ſome diſtance, in five ſeparate 
inns, ſituated in different parts of the common, from 
whence: they go every morning to the well, in their own 
arriages. The ers of each inn form a diſtinct ſo- 
ciety that eat together; and there is a commodious pub 
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lic toom, Where they breakfaſt in diſhabille, at ſeparate 
tables, from eight o clock till eleven, as they chance or 


chooſe to come in Here alſo they drink tea in the after- 


| noon, and play at cards, or dance in the evening. One 


cuſtom, however, prevails, which I look upon as a ſole- 
ciſm in politeneſs. The ladies treat with tea in their 
turns, and even girls of ſixteen are not exempted from 


this ſhameful impoſition.— There is a publir ball by ſub- 


ſcription every night at one of the houſes, to which all 
the company from the others are admitted by tickets; and, 
indeed, Harrowgate treads upon the heels of Bath, in the 
articles of gaiety and diſſipation with this difference, 
however, that here we are more ſociable and familiar. 
One of the inns is already full up to the very garrets, 
having no leſs than fifty lodgers, and as many ſervants. 
O does not exceed thirty-ſix; and I ſhould be 
ſorry to ſee: the number augmented, as our accommoda- 
tions mo admit of. much increaſe. | 2 5 
At preſent, the company is more agreeable than one 
could — from an accidental aſſemblage of perſons, 
who are utter ſtrangers to one another There ſeems to 
be a general diſpoſition among us to maintain good fel- 
lowſhip,. and promote the purpoſes of humanity, in fa- 
vour of thoſe who. come hither on the ſcore of health. 
I ſee ſeveral faces which we left at Bath, although the 


majority are of the northern counties, and many come 


from Scotland for the benefit of theſe waters In ſuch a 
variety there muſt be ſome originals, among whom Mrs. 
Tabitha Bramble is not the moſt inconſiderable No place, 


where. there is ſuch an intercourſe between the ſexes, can 


be diſagreeable to a lady of her views and temperament 
She w had ſome warm diſputes at table, with a lame 
parſon from Northumberland, on the new birth, and the 
inſignificance of moral virtue; and her arguments have 
deen reinforced by an old Scotch lawyer, in a tye-peri 

wig, who, though he has loſt his teeth, and the uſe of. 


his limbs, can till wag his tongue with great volubility. 


He has paid her fulſome compliments, upon her 
piety and learning, as ſeem to have won her heart; and. 
ine, in her turn, treats him with ſuch attention, as indi- 
cates a deſign upon his perſon; but, by all accounts, he 
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is too much e e e, into bare that ſhe 
can lay for his affection. 4 22 

Me do not propoſe to ſtay lonp — thou 
at preſent it is our head quarters, from whence we. 25 
make ſome excurſions, to viſit two or three df our rich 
relations, who are ſettled" in this county. Pray remem- 


rn our mn Are . ing he | 


| n 
Yours afeionately, 
meren zun. 23. vet gp Merzony. 


n 
N ET Da. Laws, 


Dean Docron, | 


4114 


Co ONSIDERING the tax we y 1 r etope * bade 
this country conſtitute a moſt intolerable grievance. Be- 


tween Newark and Weatherby, I have ſuffered more from 
jolting and ſwinging, than ever I felt in the whole courſe 
of my life, although the carriage'is remarkably commo- 
dious and well hung, and the poſtillions were very careful 
in driving. I am now ſafely houſed at che New Inn at 
Harrowyate, whither I came to ſatisfy my curiofity, rather 
than with any view of advantage to my health ; and truly, 
after having conſidered all hep — and particulars of the 
place, I cannot — for the concourſe of people one 
finds here, upon an _—_ but that of 07 79% 
which ſeems to be - Ag gdh — our nation. 
 Harrowgate is a wild common, bare and Dien Wik 


out tree or ſhrub, or the leaſt ſigns of eultivation; and 
the people who come to drink the water, are crowded to- 


er in paltry inns, where the few tolerable'rooms are 
monopolized by the friends and favourites of the houſe, 
ah the reſt of the lodgers are obliged to put up with 
dirty holes, where there is neither ſpace, air, nor conve- 
nience. My apartment is about ten feet ſquare; and when 
the folding-bed 1 is down, there is juſt room ſufficient to 
py between it and the fire. One * expect, indeed, 
t there would be no occaſion for a fire at midſummer; 


but here the climate is ſo backward, that an aſn- tree, which 
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our landlord has planted: befere my window, is juſt be- 


As for the water, which is ſaid to have effected ſo 


pinning to put forth its leaves: A; Tam fain to have my 


wah & 
£2.98 


| many ſurpriſing cures, I have drank it once, and the firſt 


draught has cured me of all deſire to repeat the medicine. 
Some people ſay it ſmells of rotten eggs, and others com- 
pare it to the ſcourings of a foul gun— It is generally ſup- 
poſed to be ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur ; and Dr. 
Shaw, in his book upon mineral waters, ſays, he has ſeen 


| flakes of ſulphur floating in the well Pace tanti viri—I, 


for my part, have never obſerved any thing like ſulphur, 
either in or about the well; neither do I find that any 
brimſtone has ever been extracted from the water. As 
for the ſmell, if I may be allowed to judge from my own 
organs, it is exactly that of bilge water; and the ſaline 
taſte of it ſeems to declare that it is nothing elſe than ſalt 
water putrified/in the bowels of the earth. gas 4" 
to hold my noſe with one hand, while I advanced the glaſs 
to my. mouth with the other ; and after I had made ſhift 
to ſwallow it, my ſtomach could hardly retain what it had 
received The only effects it produced were ſickneſs, 
griping, and inſurmountable diſguſt—I can hardly men- 
tion it without puking.— The world is ſtrangely miſled by 
the affectation of ſingularity. I cannot help ſuſpecting 
that this water owes its reputation in a great meaſure to 
its being ſo ſtrikingly offenſive On the fame kind of ana- 
logy, a German doctor has introduced hemlock and other 
poiſons, as ſpecifics, into the materia medica. I am per- 
ſuaded, that all the cures aſcribed to the Harrowgate wa- 
ter, would have been as efficaciouſly, and infinitely more 
agreeably performed, by the internal and external uſe of 
ſea-· water. Sure I am, this laſt is much leſs nauſeous to 
the taſte and ſmell,” and much more gentle in its opera- 
tion as a purge, as well-as more extenſive in its medical 
Two days ago, we went acroſs the country, to viſit 
Squire Burdock, ho married a firſt. couſin of my father, 
an heireſs, ho brought him an eſtate of a thouſand a- 
year, . This gentleman is a declared opponent of the mi- 
niſtry in parliament; and, having an opulent fortune, 
piques himſelf upon living in the country, and maintain- 
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the e d 
e > theanietves; both in-word: 
writing 3 but — eard of it out of the iſſand, 
by way of irony and ſarcaſm. Wat the hoſpitz. 
of our forefathers has been, Lihoutd-bewted wiſer re. 


corded rather in the memoirs of rn oils 


ed our country, and were the proper objects and judges 


af ſuch hoſpitality, than in the diſcourſe and lucubrations 
of the modern ngliſh, who ſeem to 'defcribe it from 


theory-and conjecture. Certain it is, we are generally 
looked upon by foreigners as à people totally deſtitute of 


this virtue; and I never was in any country abroad where 


did not meet with perſons of diftinQtion'who complain. 

ed of having been inhoſpitably uſed in Great Britain. A 
gentleman of France, Italy, or Germany, who has enter- 
tained and lodged an Engliſhman at his houſe, when he 
afterwards meets with his gueſt at London, is aſked to 
dinner at the Saracen's Head, the Turk's Head, the Boar's 


Head, or the Bear, cats raw beef and butter, e ene 


crable- port, and is allowed as. e ee the Tec- 


Loning. 


But, to return from this digreſfion, which Cooling 
for the honour of my country obliged me to make—Our 


| Yorkſhire couſin has been a mighty fox-hunter before he 


Lord but now he is too fat and unwieldy to leap ditches 
and five-bar tes; nevertheleſs, he ſtill keeps a pack of 
hounds, which are well exerciſed, and his huntſman every 
ht entertains him with the adventures of the day's 
2 which he recites in a tone and terms that are ex- 
curious and ſignificant. In the mean time, his 
wn is ſcratched by one of his grooms This fel- 
— it 3 having no inclination to cu any beaſt 
out of the ſtable, was at great pains to ſcallop nails in 
ſuch a manner, that the blood followed at ev * 
—He was in hopes that he would be diſmiſſed 
diſagreeable office, but the event turned out cee 
his expectation— His maſter. declared he was the bel: 
ſeratcher in the family; and now he will not ſuffer wy 


other ſervant to draw a nail upon his carcaſe.- 8 
Ihe ſquire's lady is very proud, without being gif or 
inacceſſible. —She receives even her inferiors in point of 


fortune with a kind of arrogant civility; but then ſhe 
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thinks ſhe has a right to treat them with the moſt un- 
gracious freedoms. of ſpeech, and never fails to let them 
d, | know ſhe is ſenſible of her on ſuperior afluence.—In a 
3. word, ſhe ſpeaks well of no living ſoul, and has not one 
es ſingle friend- in-the world. Her | iſband hates her mor- 
t. WS tally; but although the brute is ſometimes ſo very power- 
e ful in him, that he will have his own way, he generally 
10 truckles to her dominion, and dreads like a ſchool- boy 
m the laſh of her tongue. On the other hand, ſhe is afraid 
1 of provoking him too far, leſt he ſhould make ſome def- 
of | perate effort to ſhake off her yoke.—She therefore ac- 
me uieſces in the proofs he daily gives of his attachment to 
* liberty of an Engliſh freeholder, by ſaying and doing, 

A at his own table, Whatever - gratifies the brutality of his 
er. diſpoſition, or contributes to the eaſe of his perſon. - The 
he houſe, though large, is neither elegant nor comfortable 


to It looks like a great inn, crowded with travellers, who 
Ws dine at the | landlord's ordinary, where there is a great 
"mY profuſion. of victuals and drink; but mine hoſt ſeems to 


Bas be miſplaged—and I would rather dine upon filberts with 
a hermit, than feed upon veniſon with a hog. The foot- 


ing men might be aptly compared to the waiters of a tavern, 
* if they were more ſerviceable, and leſs rapacious; but 
he they are generally inſolent and inattentive, and ſo greedy, 
505 that I think I can dine better, and for leſs expence, at the 
we Star and Garter in Pall-Mall, than at our couſin's caſtle 


1 wife, but he is alſo bleſſed with an only ſon, about two 
and twenty, juſt returned from Italy, a complete fiddler 


ol and dilettante; and he flips no opportunity of manifeſting 
fol. the moſt} perfect contempt for his own father. 
eaſt When we arrived, there was a family of foreigners at 
s in the houſe, on a viſit to this virtuoſo, with whom they 
55 had been acquainted at the Spa: It was the Count de 


Melville, witk his lady, on their way to Scotland. Mr. 
Burdock had met wich 


1 which. both the count and I would have retired; but the 
any young. gentleman, and his mother inſiſted upon our ſtay- 
| ing dinner, and their ſerenity ſeemed to be ſo little ruffled 
r or by hat had happened, that we complied with their invi- 
t of on. The ſquire had been brought home over-night in 


lis p 7 ſo terribly belaboured about the pate, that 
Vol. &; = 2 T7 110 f © M . 
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he ſeemed to be in a ſtate of ſtupefaction, and had ever 
ſince remained ſpeechleſs. A country apothecary, called 
Grieve, who lived in a neighbouring village, having been 
called to his aſſiſtance, had let him blood, and applied a 
poultice to his head, „ he had no fever, nor 
any other bad ſymptom, but the loſs of ſpeech, if he real- 
ly had loſt that faculty. But the young ſquire ſaid this 
practitioner was an ignorantaccio, that there was a frac- 
ture in the cranium, and that there was a neceſſity for 
having him trepanned without loſs of time. His mother 
eſpouſing this opinion, had ſent an exprefs to York for a 
ſurgeon to p x the operation, and he was already 
come, with his *prentice and inſtruments. Having exa- 
mined the patient's head, he began to prepare his dreſ- 
ſings ; though Grieve ſtill retained his firſt opinion, that 
there was no fracture, and was the more c ned in it, 
as the ſquire had paſſed the night in profound ſleep, un- 
interrupted by any catching or convulſion. The York 
ſurgeon ſaid he could not tell whether there was a frac- 
ture, until he ſhould take off the ſcalp z but, at any rate, 
the operation might be of ſervice, in giving vent to any 
blood that might be extravaſated, either above or below 
the dura mater. The lady and her ſon were clear for 
trying the experiment; and Grieve was diſmiſſed with 
ſome marks of contempt, which, perhaps, he owed to the 
plainn -{s of his appearance. He ſeemed to be about the 
middle age, wore his own black hair without any ſort of 
dreſſing; by his garb, one would have taken him for a 
quaker, but he had none of the ſtiffneſs of that fect ; on 
the contrary, he was very ſubmiſſive, reſpectful, and re- 
markably taciturn. OP Ie x | 
Leaving the ladies in an apartment by themſelves, we 
adjourned to the patient's chamber, where the dreſſings 
and inſtruments were diſplayed in order upon a pewter 
diſh. The operator, laying aſide his coat and periwig, 
uipped himſelf with a night-cap, apron, and ſleeves, 
while his *prentice and footman, ſeizing the ſquire's head, 
began to place it in a proper poſture.—But mark what 
followed The patient, bolting upright in the bed, collar- 
ed each of theſe aſſiſtants with the graſp of Hercules, ex- 
claiming, in a bellowing tone, „I ha'n't lived ſo long in 


Yorkſhire to be trepanned by ſuch vermin as you; and, 
leaping on the floor, put on his breeches quietly, to ths 


| was injured, and 
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aſtoniſhment of us all. The ſurgeon ſtill inſiſted upon 


the operation, alle ng it was now plain that the brain 
1 


bed again; but nobody would venture to execute his or- 
ders, or even to interpoſe ; when the ſquire turned him 
and his aſſiſtants out of doors, and threw his apparatus 
out at the window; Having thus afferted his 


Og - 
tive, and put on his clothes with the help of a valet, the 


count, with my nephew and me, were introduced by his 
ſon, and received with his uſual ſtyle of ruſtic civility. 
Then, turning to Signior Macaroni, with a farcaſtic grin, 
« | tell thee what, Dick (ſaid he), a man's ſkull is not to 
be bored every time his head is broken; and I'll convince 


thee and thy mother, that I know as many tricks as er 


an old fox in the Weſt Riding.“ 

We afterwards underſtood he had quarrelled at a pub- 
lic houſe with an exciſeman, whom he challenged to a 
bout at ſingle ſtick, in which he had been worſted ; and 
that the ſhame of this defeat had tied up his tongue. As 
for madam, ſhe had ſhown no concern for his diſaſter, 
and now heard of his recovery without emotion. She 
had taken ſome little notice of my ſiſter and niece, though 


rather with a view to indulge her own petulance, than 
out of any ſentiment of oh. te to our family.—She ſaid 


Liddy was a fright, and ordered her woman to adjuſt her 
head before dinner ; but ſhe would not meddle with Tab- 


by, whoſe ſpirit, ſhe ſoon perceived, was not to be irri- 


tated with impunity. At table, ſhe acknowledged me fo 
far as to ſay the had heard of my father; though ſhe hint- 


ed, that he had diſobliged her family, by making a poor 


match in Wales. She was diſagreeably familiar in her 
inquiries about our circumſtances; and aſked, if I intend- 


ed to bring up my nephew to the law ?—l told her, that, 


as he had an independent fortune, he ſhould follow no 
profeſſion but that of a country gentleman ; and that I 
was not without hopes of procuring for him a ſeat in par- 
lament. Pray, coufin (ſaid ſhe), what may his fortune 
be?” When T anſwered, that, with what I ſhould be able 
to give him, he would have better than two thouſand a- 


| year, ſhe replied, with a diſdainful toſs of her head, that 


it would be impoſſible for him to preſerve his independ- 


ence on ſuch a paltry proviſion. 
0 M 2 


ring the ſervants to put him into 
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180 THE EXPEDITION OF | „ 
Not a little nettled at this arrogant remark, I told her, 
I had the honour to ſit in parliament with her father, 
when he had little more than half that income; and 1 


1K believed there was not a more independent and incorrup- OÞ 
1 tible member in the houſe.— 4 Ay, but times are chang. * 
gi! ed (cried the ſquire).—Country gentlemen now-a-days 1 
Ki live after another faſhion—My table alone ſtands me in ho 
3 a cool thouſand a quarter, though I raiſe my own ſtock, ha 
| import my own liquors, and have every thing at the firſt 
1 hand. — True it is, I keep open houſe, and receive all yo 
Wl comers, for the honour of Old England.” —% If that be on 
„ the caſe (faid I), tis a wonder you can maintain it at ſo. of 
3 ſmall an expence; but every private gentleman is not e- hi 
Þ peed to keep a caravanſera for the accommodation of * 
4 travellers. Indeed, if every individual lived in the ſame | 
|} ſtyle, you would not have ſuch a number of gueſts at ae 
1 your table; of conſequence your hoſpitality would not the 
'Y thine ſo bright for the glory of the Weſt Riding.” —The his 
. young ſquire, tickled by this ironical obſervation, exclaim- nal 
| ed, O che burla ”—His mother eyed me in filence with Cal 
1 = a ſupercilious air; and the father of the feaſt, taking a wh 
$ bumper of October, My ſervice to you, couſin Bramble a h 
1 (ſaid he), I have always heard there was ſomething keen cec 
3 and biting in the air of the Welſh mountains.“ * 
| I was much pleaſed with the Count de Melville, who off 
1 is ſenſible, eaſy, and polite; and the counteſs is the moſt * 
# amiable woman I ever beheld. In the afternoon they lad 
1 took leave of their entertainers; and the young gentle- 15 
| man, mounting his horſe, undertook to conduct their 15 
| coach through the park, while one of their ſervants rod: c | 
BK round to give notice to the reſt, whom they had left at a 10 
public houſe on the road. The moment their backs were Ya 
| turned, the cenſorious demon took poſſeſſion of our York- I 
| ſhire landlady and our ſiſter Tabitha The former obſerv- 
| ed, that the counteſs was a good ſort of a body, but to- bak 


tally ignorant of good-breeding, conſequently awkward in de 
her addreſs. The ſquire ſaid, he did not pretend to the 1 
breeding of any thing but colts; but that the jade would 
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be very handſome, if ſhe was a little more in. fleſh. hg 
« Handſome | (cried Tabby) ſhe has indeed a pair of Wl be 
black eyes without any meaning; but then there is not fre 


a good feature in her face.” “I know not what you call 
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| HUMPHRY CLINKER, 5 181 
good features in Wales (replied our landlord); but they'll 
paſs in Yorkſhire.” Then turning to Liddy, he added, 


« What ſay you, my meu Redftreak ?—what is your 


opinion of the counteſs ?” © I think (cried Liddy, with 
great emotion) ſhe's an angel.” Tabby chid her for talk- 


ing with ſuch freedom in company, and the lady of the 


houſe ſaid, in a contemptuous tone, ſhe ſuppoſed Miſs 
had. been brought up at ſome country boarding ſchool. 
Our converſation was ſuddenly interrupted by the 
young gentleman, who galloped into the yard all aghaſt, 
exclaiming, that the coach was attacked by a great number 
of highwaymen. My nephew and I ruthing out, found 


| his own and his ſervant's horſe ready ſaddled in the ſtable, 
| with piſtols in the caps. We mounted inſtantly, order- 
ing Clinker and Dutton to follow with all poſſible expedi- 


tion; but notwithſtanding all the ſpeed we could make, 
the action was over before we arrived, and the count with 
his lady ſafe lodged at the houſe of Grieve, who had ſig- 


nalized himſelf in a very remarkable manner on this oc- 


cation. At the turning of a lane that led to the village 
where the count's ſervants remained, a couple of robbers 
a horſeback ſuddenly appeared, with their piſtols advan- 
ced; one kept the coachman in awe, and the other de- 
manded the count's money, while the young ſquire went 
off at full ſpeed, without ever caſting a look behind. The 
count deſiring the thief to withdraw his : piſtol, as the 
lady was in great terror, delivered his purſe without mak- 
ing the leaſt reſiſtance ; but not ſatisfied with this booty, 
which was my conſiderable, the raſcal, inſiſted upon 
riling her of her ear- rings and necklace, and the counteſs 
(creamed with affright. Her huſband, exaſperated at the 
violence with which ſhe was threatened, wreſted the piſtol 


out of the fellow's hand, and, turning it upon him, ſnap- 


ped it in his face ; but the robber knowing there was no 


charge in it, drew another from his boſom, and in all pro- 
bability would have killed him on the ſpot, had not his life 


been ſaved by a wonderful interpoſition. Grieve, the apo- 
thecary, changing-to paſs that very inſtant, ran up to the 
coach, and, with a crabſtick, which was all the weapon he 
had, brought the fellow to the ground with the firſt blow; 
then ſeizing his piſtol, preſented it to his colleague, who 


fired his piece at random, and fled without farther oppoli- | 
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tion. The other was ſecured by the aſſiſtance of the count 
and the coachman ; and his legs being tied under the bel- 
ly of his own horſe, Grieve conducted him to the village, 
whither alſo the carriage proceeded: It was with great 
difficulty the counteſs could be kept from ſwooning; but 
at laſt ſhe was happily conveyed to the houſe of the apo- 
thecary, who went into the ſhop to prepare ſome drops 
for her, while his wife and daughter adminiſtered to her 
in another apartment. 04 $14 en, 

I found the count ſtanding in the kitchen with the par- 


| ſon of the pariſh, and expreſſing much impatience to ſee 


his protector, whom as yet he had ſcarce found time to 
thank for the effential ſervice he had done him and the 
counteſs. The daughter paſſing at the ſame time with a 


glaſs of water, Monſieur de Melville could not help taking 


notice of her figure, which was ſtrikingly engaging— 
* Ay (ſaid the parſon), ſhe is the prettieſt girl, and the 
beſt girl in all my pariſh z and if I could give my ſon an 
eſtate of ten thouſand a- year, he ſhould have my conſent 
to lay it at her feet. If Mr. Grieve had been as ſolicitous 
about getting money, as he has been in performing all the 


duties of a primitive Chriſtian, Fy would not have hung 


ſo long upon his hands.” „What is her name ?” ſaid 1. 
Sixteen years ago (anſwered the vicar) I chriſtened her 
by the name of Serafina Melvilia.” © Ha ! what ! how! 
(cried the count eagerly), ſure you ſaid Serafina Melvilia.” 
* I did (ns he); Mr. Grieve told me thoſe were the 
names of two noble perſons abroad, to whom he had been 
obliged for more than life... e 
The count, without ſpeaking another ſyllable, ruſhed 
into the parlour, crying, This is your god-daughter, my 
dear.” Mrs, Grieve, then ſeizing the counteſs by the hand, 
exclaimed with great agitation, * O Madam !—O Sir! 1 
am! am your poor Elinor. This is my Serafina Melvilia. 
O child ! theſe are the Count and Counteſs: of Melville 
—the generous—the glorious benefactors of thy once un- 
happy parents.” Iv | 5 
e counteſs riſing from her ſeat, threw her arms about 


the neck of the amiable Seraſina, and qr e her to her 


breaſt with great tenderneſs, while ſhe herſelf was embra- 
ced by the weeping mother. This moving ſcene was 
completed by the entrance of Grieve himſelf, who, falling 


on his knees before the count, 5 Behold (ſaid he) a peni- 
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he mig 
and moderation. He had accordingly ſettled in this vil- 
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tent, who at c can look upon his patron without 
ſhrinking.” „ Ah, Ferdinand! 1 — he, raiſing and 
folding him in his args), the play-tellow of my infancy—- 
the companion of nf youth !---Is it to you then I am in- 
debted for my life? © Heaven has heard my prayer (ſaid 
the other), and given me an opportunity to prove myſelf 


not altogether unworthy of your clemency and protection.” 


He then kiſſed the hand of the counteſs, while Monſieur 


de Melville ſaluted his wife and lovely daughter, and all of 


us were _ affected by this pathetic recognition. 
In a word, Grieve was no other than Ferdinand Count 


Fathom,” whoſe adventures were printed many years ago. 


Being a ſincere convert to virtue, he had changed his 


name, that he might elude the inquiries of the count, 


whoſe generous allowance he determined to forego, that 
2 have no dependence but upon his own induſtry 


lage as a practitioner in ſurgery and phyſic, and for ſome 
ears wreſtled with all the miſeries of indigence; which, 
owever, he and his wife had borne with the moſt exem- 


plary reſignation. At length, by dint of unwearied atten- 


tion to the duties of his profeſſion, which he exerciſed 
with equal humanity and ſucceſs, he had acquired a to- 


lerable ſhare of buſineſs among the farmers and common 


people, which enabled him to live in a decent manner. He 


had been ſcarce ever ſeen to ſmile, was unaffectedly pi- 
ous; and all the time he could ſpare from the avocations 


of his employment, he ſpent in educating his daughter and 
in ſtudying for his own improvement. In ſhort, the adven- 


turer Fathom, was, under the name of Grieve, univerſally 
reſpected among the commonalty of this diſtrict, as a pro- 
digy of learning and virtue. Theſe particulars I learned 


from the vicar, when we quitted the rooom, that 
might be under no reſtraint in their mutual effuſions, I 
make no doubt that Grieve will be preſſed to leave off buſi- 
neſs, and reunite himſelf to the count's family; and as the 
countels ſeemed extremely fond of his daughter, ſhe will, 
in all probability, inſiſt upon Serafina's accompanying her 
to Scotland. 7 
Having paid our compliments to theſe noble perſons, 
we returned to the ſquire's, where we expected an invita- 
tion to paſs the night, which was wet and raw; but, it 
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ſeems, Squire Burdock's hoſpitality» reached not ſo far 
for the honour of Yorkſhire: We therefore departed in 
the evening, and lay at an inn, where I caught cold. 

In hope of riding it down before it could take faſt hold 
on my conſtitution, I reſolved to viſit another relation, one 
Mr. Pimpernel, who lived about a dozen miles from the 
place where we lodged. Pimpernel, being the youngeſt 
of four ſons, was bred an attorney at Furnival's Inn; but 


all his elder brothers dying, he got himſelf called to the 


bar for the honour of his family, and, ſoon after this pre- 
ferment, ſucceeded to his father's eſtate, which was very 
conſiderable. He carried home with him all the knaviſh 
chicanery of the loweſt pettifogger, together with a wife 
whom he had purchaſed of a drayman for twenty pounds; 


and he ſoon found means to obtain a dedimus as an acting 


juſtice of peace. He is not only a ſordid miſer in his diſ- 
poſition, but his avarice is mingled with a ſpirit of deſpo- 
tiſm, which is truly diabolical. He is a brutal huſband, 
an unnatural parent, a harſh maſter, an oppreſhve land- 
lord, a littigious neighbour, and a partial magiſtrate. 
Friends he has none; and, in point of hoſpitality and good 
breeding, our couſin Burdock is a prince in compariſon of 
this ungracious miſcreant, whoſe houſe is the lively repre- 
ſentation of a goal. Our reception was ſuitable to the 
character I have ſketched. Had it depended upon the 
wife, we ſhould have been kindly treated. She is really 
a good ſort of a woman, in ſpite of her low original, and 
well reſpected in the county; but ſhe has not intereſt 
enough in her own houſe to command a draught of table 
beer, far leſs to beitow any kind of education on her 
children, who run about like ragged: colts in a ſtate of na- 
ture. Pox on him ! he is ſuch a dirrty fellow, that 1 
have not patience to proſecute the ſubject. | 
By that time we reached Harrowgate, I began to be vi- 
ſited by certain rheumatic ſymptoms. The Scotch law- 
yer, Mr. Micklewhimmen, recommended a hot bath of 
theſe waters ſo earneſtly, that I was over-perſuaded to 
try the experiment. He had uſed it often with ſucceſs, 
and always ſtaid an hour in the bath, which was a tub 
filled with Harrowgate water, heated for the purpoſe. If 
I could hardly bear the ſmell of a ſingle tumbler when cold, 
you may gueſs how my noſe was regaled by the ſteams 
ariſing from a hot bath of the ſaine fluid. —At night I was 


\\ 
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conducted into a dark hole on the ground floor, where the 
tub ſmoked and ſtunk like the pot of Acheron in one cor- 
ner, and in another ſtood a dirty bed provided with thick 
blankets, in which I was to ſweat after coming out of the 
bath. My heart ſeemed to die within me when I enter- 


| ed this diſmal bagnio, and found my brain aſſaulted by 


ſuch inſufferable effluvia. I curſed Micklewhimmen, for 
not conſidering that my organs were formed on this ſide 


of the Tweed; but being aſhamed to recoil upon the 


threſhold, I ſubmitted to the proceſs. 


After having endured all but real ſuffocation for above 


a quarter of an hour in the tub, I was moved to the bed, 
and wrapped in blankets—There I lay a full hour panting 
with intolerable heat; but not the leaſt moiſture appear- 
ing on my ſkin, I was carried to my own chamber, and 
paſſed the night without cloſing an eye, in ſuch a flut- 
ter of ſpirits as rendered me the moft miſerable wretch 
in being. I ſhould certainly have run diſtracted, if the 
rarefaction of my blood, occaſioned by that Stygian bath, 
had not burſt the veſſels, and produced a violent hemor- 


rhage, which, though dreadful and alarming, removed the 


horrible diſquiet. I loſt two pounds of blood and more 
on this occaſion ; and find myſelf ſtill weak and languid 
but, I believe, a little exerciſe will forward my recovery; 
and therefore I am reſolved to ſet out to-morrow fon 
York, in my way to Scarborough, where I propoſe to 
brace up my fibres by ſea bathing, which, I know, is one 
of your favourite ſpecifics. 'There is, however, one dif- 
eaſe, for which you have found as yet no ſpecific, and 
that is old age, of which this tedious unconnected epiſtle 
is an infallible ſymptom. What, therefore, cannot be 
cured, muſt be endured, by you, as well as by 
. Yours, | 

Harroꝛugate, June 26. Marr. BRAMBLE. 


To Sir Warkix PHILLIPs, Bart. of Feſus College, Oxon. 
DAR Knicat, | | 


Tur manner of living at Harrowgate was ſo agreeable to 
my diſpoſition, that J left the place with ſome regret. 
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186 THE EXPEDITION OF 
Our aunt Tabby would have probably made ſome objecs 
tion to our departing ſo ſoon, had not an accident em. 
broiled her with Mr. Micklewhimmen, the Scotch adyo- 
cate, on whoſe heart ſhe had been practiſing, from the 
| ſecond day after our arrival. That original, though ſeem. 
ingly precluded from the uſe of his limbs, had turned his 
genius to good account In ſhort, by dint of groaning and 
whining, he had excited the compaſhon of the company 
fo effectually, that an old lady, who occupied the very 
beſt apartment in the houſe, gave it up for his eaſe and 
convenience. When his man led him into the long room, 
all the females were immediately in commotion.— One ſet 
an elbow- chair; another ſhook up the cuſhion ; a third 
brought a ſtool; and a fourth a pillow, for the accommo- 
dation of his feet Two ladies (of whom Tabby was 
always one) ſupported him into the dining-room, and 
placed him properly at the table; and his taſte was in- 
dulged with a ſucceſſion of delicacies, culled by their fair 
hands. All this attention he repaid with a profuſion of 
compliments and benedictions, which were not the leſs 
agreeable for being delivered in the Scottiſh dialect. As for 
Mrs. Tabitha, his reſpeQts were particularly addreſſed to 
her, and he did not fail to mingle them with religious re- 
flections, touching free grace, knowing her bias to Metho- 
diſm, which he alſo profeſſed upon a Calviniſtical model. 
For my part, I could not help thinking this lawyer was 
not ſuch an invalid as he pretended to be. I obſerved he 
eat very heartily three times a-day; and though his bottle 
was marked ffomachic tinfture, he had recourſe to it ſo of- 
ten, and ſeemed to ſwallow it with ſuch peculiar reliſh, 
that I ſuſpeCted it was not compounded in the apothe- 
cary's ſhop, or the chemiſt's laboratory. One day, while 
he was-earneſt in diſcourſe with Mrs. Tabitha, and his 
ſervant had gone out on ſome occaſion or other, I dexte- 
rouſly exchanged the labels and ſituation of his bottle and 
mine; and, having taſted his tincture, found it was ex- 
cellent claret. I forthwith handed it about to ſome of my 
neighbours, and it was quite emptied before Mr. Mickle- 
whimmen had occaſion to repeat his draught. At length, 
turning about, he took hold of my bottle inſtead of his 
own, and, filling a large glaſs, drank to the health of 
Mrs. Tabitha—lt had ſcarce touched his lips, when he 
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© RUNPHRY CLINKER. 187 
perceived: the change which had been put upon him, and 


vas at firſt a little out of countenance. He ſeemed to re- 


tire within himſelf, in order to deliberate, and in half a 


minute his reſolution was taken; addreſſing himſelf to our 


quarter, “ I give the gentleman credit for his wit (ſaid he), 
it was a gude practical joke; but ſometimes hi ſoci mo 


ducunt mala I hope, for his own fake, he has na drank 


all the liccor; for it was a vara poorful infuſion of jallap 
in Bourdeaux wine; and its poſſible he may ha ta'en fic a 
doſe as will produce a terrible cataſtrophe in his ain 
booels.” 21 | 

By far the greater part of the contents had fallen to 
the ſhare of a young clothier from Leeds, who had come 
to make a 2 at Harrowgate, and was, in effect, a 
great coxcomb in his way. It was with a view to laugh at 
his fellow-gueſts, as well as to mortify the lawyer, that he 
had emptied the bottle, when it came to his turn, and he 
had laughed accordingly : But now his mirth gave way 
to his apprehenſion. He began to ſpit, to make wry faces, 
and ont himſelf into various contortions—® Damn the 
ſtuff! (cried he), I thought it had a villanous twang— 


pah | He that would cozen a Scot, mun get oop betimes, 
and take old Scratch for his counſellor.” - In troth, 


Meſter what d'ye ca'um (replied the lawyer), your wit 


has run you into a filthy puddle—Pm truly conſarned for 


your waeful caſe—The beſt advice I can give you in fic 
a delemma, is to ſend an expreſs to Rippon for Dr. 
Waugh without delay; and, in the mean time, ſwallow 
all the oil and butter you can find in the hooſe, to defend 
your poor ſtomach and intaſtines from the villication of 
the particles of the jallap, which is vara violent, even 
when taken in moderation,” 


The poor clothier's torments had already begun : He 


retired, roaring with pain, to his own chamber; the oil 


was ſwallowed, and the doctor ſent for; but before he 


arrived, the miſerable patient had made ſuch diſcharges 


upwards and downwards, that nothing remained to give 
him farther offence : And this double evacuation was pro- 


duced by imagination alone; for what he had drank was 
. wine of Bourdeaux, which the lawyer had brought 


rom Scotland, for his own private uſe. The clothier, 
finding the joke turn out ſo expenſive and diſagreeable, 
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188 THE EXPEDITION OF | 
quitted the houſe next morning, leaving the triumph to 
Micklewhimmen, who enjoyed-it internally, without any 
outward ſigns of exultation; on the contrary, he affect- 
ed to pity the young man for what he had ſuffered, and 
acquired freſh credit from this ſhow of moderation. 
It was about the middle of the night which ſucceed- 
ed this adventure, that the vent of the kitchen chimney 
being foul, the foot took fire, and the alarm was given 
in a dreadful manner. Every body leaped naked out ot 
bed, and in a minute the whole houſe was filled with 
cries and confuſion—There were two ſtairs in the houſe, 
and to theſe we naturally ran; but they were both fo 
blocked up by the people prefiing one upon another, that 
it ſeemed impoſſible to paſs without throwing down and 
trampling upon the women. In the midſt of this anar- 
chy, Mr. Micklewhimmen, with a leathern portmanteau 
on his back, came running as nimbly as a buck along 
the paſſage; and Tabby, in her under petticoat, endea- 
mag: to hook him under the arm, that ſhe might el- 
cape 
down, crying, Na, na, gude faith charity begins at 
hame !* Without paying the leaſt reſpect to the {hricks 
and entreaties of his female friends, he charged through 
the midſt of the crowd, overturning every thing that op- 
poſed him, and ackually fought his way to the bottom 
of the ſtair-caſe—By this time Clinker had found a lad- 
der, by Which he entered the window of my uncles 
chamber, where our family was aſſembled, and propoſ- 
ed that we ſhould make our exit ſucceſſively by that con- 
veyance. The ſquire exhorted his ſiſter to begin the de- 
ſcent; but, before ſhe could reſolve, her woman, Mrs. 
Winifred Jenkins, in a tranſport of terror, threw herſclt 


out at the window upon the ladder, while Humphry 


dropped upon the ground, that he might receive her in 
her deſcent.— This maiden was juſt as ſhe had ſtarted 
out of bed, the moon ſhone very bright, and a freſh 
breeze of wind blowing, none of Mrs. Winifred's beau- 
ties could poſſibly eſcape the view of the fortunate Clink- 
er, whoſe heart was not able to withſtand the united 
force of ſo many charms ; at leaſt, I am much miſtaken 
if he has not been her humble ſlave from that moment. 
He received her in his arms, and, giving her his coat te 


rough his protection, he oy fairly puſhed her 


HUMPHRY CLINKER. 189 
protect her from the weather, aſcended again with ad- 
mirable dextefity. e | 

At that inſtant the landlord of the houſe called out 
with an audible' voice, that the fire was extinguiſhed, and 
the ladies had nothing farther to fear: This was a wel- 
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come note to the audience, and produced an immediate 

effect; the ſhrieking ceaſed, and a confuſed ſound of ex- 

; poſtulation enſued. I conducted Mrs. Tabitha and my 

i WE lifter to their own chamber, where Liddy fainted away, 

1 but was ſoon brought to herſelf. Then I went to offer 

, my ſervice to the other ladies, who might want aſſiſtance. 

e They were all ſcudding through the paſſage to their ſeve- 

a ral apartments; and as the thoroughfare was lighted by 

0 two lamps, I had a pretty good obſervation of them in 

af their tranſit z but, as moſt of them were naked to the | 
1 ſmock, and all their heads ſhrowded in huge night-caps, if 
8 [ could not diſtinguiſh one face from another, though I 

i- WE recogniſed ſome of their voices. Theſe were generally 

{- plaintive z ſome wept, ſome ſcolded, and ſome prayed— 

er 


I lifted up one poor gentlewoman, who had been over- 
turned and fore bruiſed by a multitude of feet; and this 

was alſo the caſe with the lame parſon from Northumber- 
zh land, whom Micklewhimmen had in his paſſage over- 
* thrown, though not with impunity; for the cripple, in 
falling, gave 5 
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im ſuch a good pelt in the head with his 
d- crutch, that the blood followed. | 5 
we As for the lawyer, he waited below till the hurly-burly 
of- was over, and then ſtole ſoftly to his own chamber, from 
* whence he did not venture to make a ſecond ſally till 1 
le- eleven in the forenoon, when he was led into the public "41 
rs, room by his own ſervant and another aſſiſtant, groaning 
lt moſt woefully, with a bloody napkin round his head. But 
ry things were greatly altered—The ſelfiſh brutality of his 
* behaviour on the ſtairs had ſteeled their hearts againſt all 


. his arts and addreſs. Not a ſoul offered to accommodate 
has him with a chair, cuſhion, or footſtool ; ſo that he was 
y obliged to fit down on a hard wooden bench—lIn that 
50h poſition, he looked around with a rueful aſpect, and, 
Ke bowing very low, ſaid, in a whining tone, Your moſt 
tumble ſervant, ladies—Fire is a dreadful calamity.—” 
a © Fire purifies gold, and it tries friendſhip (cried Mrs. 
C Tabitha, bridling).” “ Yea, Madam (replied Micklewhim- 
7 8 
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190 | THE EXPEDITION OF 

en), and it trieth diſcretion alſo" 4 If diſcretion 
conſiſts in forſaking a friend in adverſity, you are emi- 
nently poſſeſſed of that virtue l our aunt).” Na, 
Madam (rejoined the advocate), well I wot, I cannot claim 
any merit from the mode of my retreat—Ye'll pleaſe to 
obſerve, ladies, there are twa independent principles that 
actuate dur nature One is inſtinct, which we have in 
common with the brute creation, and the other is reaſon 
— Noo, in certain great emergencies, when the faculty of 
reaſon is ſuſpended, inſtinct taks the lead, and, when this 
predominates, having no affinity With reaſon, it pays no 
fort of regard to its connections; it only operates for the 
preſervation of the individual, and that by the moſt expe- 
ditious and effectual means: Therefore; begging your 


pardon, ladies, Fm no accountable, in foro conſcientie, for 


what 1 did, while under the influence of this irreſiſtible 
mn”: .-- 5 3 

Here my uncle interpoſed,—& I ſhould be glad to 
know (faid he), whether it was inſtinct that prompted 


you to retreat with bag and baggage 3 for, I think, you had 


a portmanteau on your ſhoulder—” The lawyer anſwer⸗ 
ed, without heſitation, Gif I might tell -o mind free- 
without incurring the ſuſpicion of preſumption, I 


] 
| ſhould think it was ſomething ſuperior-to either reaſon or 


inſtin& which ſuggeſted that meaſure, and this on a twa- 


fald accoont: In the firſt- place, the portmanteau con- 


tained the writings of a worthy nobleman's eſtate ; and 


their being burnt, would have occafioned a loſs that could 
not be repaired : Secondly, my angel ſeems to have 


laid the portmantle on my ſhoulders, by way of defence, 
to ſuſtain the violence of a moſt inhuman blow from the 
crutch of a reverend clergyman z which, even in ſpite of 
that medium, hath wounded me ſorely, even unto the 


_ Pericranium.” © By your own doarine (cried the par- 


ſon, who chanced to be preſent), I am not accountable 
for the blow, which was the effect of inſtina.” “ I 
crave your pardon, reverend Sir (ſaid the other), inſtinct 


never acts but for the preſervation of the individual; but 
your preſervation was out of the caſe—You had alread7 


received the damage, and therefore the blow muſt be im- 
puted to revenge, which is a ſinful paſſion, that ill be- 
comes any Chriſtian, eſpecially a Proteſtant divine ; and 


| let me tell you, moſt reverend doctor, gin I had a mind 


| change the diſcourſe, obſerved, that inſtinct had been v 


of fear to brace up 
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Scotch meaſure, without making a falſe ſtep; and the 
| advocate grinning, called for the piper. A fiddler being 


* HUMPHRY CLINKER, © =» igt 


to plea, the law would hauld my libel relevant.“ Why, 


the damage is pretty equal on both ſides (cried the par- 
| fon); your head is broke, and my crutch is ſnapped in 


the middle Now, if you will repair the one, I will be at 
the expence of curing the other.” 


This fally raiſed the laugh againſt Micklewhimmen, 


who began to look grave; when my uncle, in order to 


kind to him in another reſpect; for it had reſtored to hin 
the uſe of his limbs, which, in his exit, he had moved 
with ſurpriſing e Ii replied, that it was the nature 

nerves ; and mentioned ſome ſur- 
priſing feats of ſtrength and activity performed by per- 
ſons under the impulſe of terror; but he complained, 
that, in his own particular, the effects had ceaſed, when 
the cauſe was taken _ The ſquire ſaid he would 
lay a tea-drinking on his head, that he ſhould dance a 


at hand, this original ſtarted up, with his bloody napkin 
over his black tye-periwig, and acquitted himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, as excited the mirth of the whole company; 
but he could not regain the good graces of Mrs. Tabby, 
who did not underſtand the principle of inſtinct; and the 
lawyer did not think it worth his while to proceed to fur- 
ther demonſtration. | 1 | 

From Harrowgate we came hither, by the way of 
York, and here we ſhall tarry ſome days, as my uncle 
and Tabitha are both reſolved to make uſe of the waters. 


Scarborough, though a paltry town, is romantic, from its 


fituation along a cliff that overhangs the ſea. — The har= 


bour is formed by a ſmall elbow of land that runs out as 
a natural mole, directly oppoſite to the town; and on 
that fide is the caſtle, which ſtands very high, of conſider- 
able extent, and, before the invention of gunpowder, was 
counted impregnable. At the other end of Scarborough 
are two public rooms for the uſe of the company who re- 
ſort to this place in the ſummer, to drink the waters and 
bathe in the ſea; and the diverſions are pretty much on 
the ſame footing here as at Bath. The Spa is a little way 
beyond the town, on this ſide, under a cliff, within a few 
BH ; FREE 
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paces of the ſea, and thither the drinkers go every morn. 
ing in diſhabille ; but the deſcent is by a great number of 


ſteps, which invalids find very inconvenient. Betwixt 
the well and the harbour, the bathing machines are ran- 
ged along the beach, with all their proper utenſils and at- 
tendants— Lou have never ſeen one of theſe machines 
Image to yourſelf a ſmall, ſnug, wooden chamber, fixed 
upon a wheel- carriage, having a door at each end, and, 
on each ſide, a little window above, a bench below The 
bather, aſcending into this apartment by wooden ſteps, 
ſhuts himſelf in, and begins to undreſs, while the at- 
tendant yokes a horſe to the end next the ſea, and draws 
the carriage forwards, till the ſurface of the water is on 
a level with the floor of the: dreſſing- room; then he 
moves and fixes the horſe to the other end-—The perſon 
within, being ſtripped, opens the door to the ſea- 
ward, where he finds the guide ready, and plunges 
headlong into. the water. After having bathed, he re- 
aſcends into the apartment, by the ſteps which had been 
ſhifted for that purpoſe, and puts on his clothes at his 
leiſure, while the carriage is drawn back, again upon the 


dry land; ſo that he has nothing further to do but to 


open the door, and come down as he went up—Should 
he be ſo weak or ill as to require a ſervant to put off and 
on his clothes, there is room enough in the apartment for 


half a dozen people. The guides who attend the ladies 


in the water, are of their own ſex, and they and the fe- 
male bathers have a dreſs of flannel for the ſea ; nay, 
they are provided with other conveniences for the ſupport 
of decorum. A certain number of the machines are fitted 
with tilts, that project from the ſea-ward ends of them, 
ſo as to ſcreen the bathers from the view of all perſons 
whatſoever.—The beach is admirably adapted for this 
practice, the deſcent being gently gradual, and the ſand 
ſoft as velvet; but then the machines can be uſed only at 
a certain time of the tide, which varies every day; ſo 


that ſometimes the bathers are obliged to riſe very early 


in the morning—For my part, I love ſwimming as an ex- 
erciſe, and can enjoy it at all times of the tide, without 
the formality of an apparatus. You and I have often 
plunged together into the Iſis; but the ſea is a much more 
noble bath, for health as well as pleaſure. - You cannot 
conceive what a flow of ſpirits it gives, and how it braces 
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every ew of the human Wend Wee 1 to; enumerate 
half the-diſeaſes which are every day cured by ſea-bathing, 
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borough, where I have been theſe” eight days. From 

Harrowgate we Tame hither by the Way 05 York, where ivy 
ſtaid only one day, to viſit the caſtle, the minſter, and 
the aſſembly-room. The fürſt, which was heretofore 4 


fortrels, is now converted into a priſon, and is the belt, 


in all reſpects, I ever ſaw at home or abroad.<It ſtands 
in a high ſituation, extremely well ventilated, and has 2 
ſpacious area within the walls, for the health and: conve- 
nience of al the priſoners, except thoſe whom it is neceſs 
fary to ſecure in cloſe confinement; —Even theſe laſt have 
all the comforts that the nature of their ſituation can ad- 
mit of. Here the aſſizes are held, i in a range of buildings 
erected for that purpoſe. 
As for the Wings, 1 know not how to diſtinguiſh i 

except by its great fize,” and the height of its ſpire, from 
thoſe other antient churches in different parts of the kin 


| dom, which uſed to be called monuments of Gothic arc 

| teture, but it is now agreed, that this ſtyle is Seeg 

| rather than Gothic, and, I ſuppoſe, it was firſt i | 

| into England from! ain, great p art of which was under 

| the FR of the Moors: Phaſes Britiſh architects who 
adopted this ſcyle dont ſeem to have conſidered the pro- 


priety of their adoption.” The climate of the coun 
lefſed by the Moors or Saracens, both in Africa and Span 
AC 


aces 
e multitude employed their talents in con- 


5 7 _w ſhould be Tool 3 INS for this purpoſe, 
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| 194 THE EXPEDITION OF | 
nothing could be better adapted than thoſe buildings, vaſt, po 


narrow, dark, and lofty, impervious to the ſun-beams, and far 
having little communication with the ſcorched external bu 
atmoſphere; but ever affording a refreſhing coglneſs, like of 
| ſubterranean cellars in the heats of ſummer, or natural ca- mo 
verns in the bowels of huge mountains. But nothing could ; 
be more prepoſterous than to imitate ſuch a mode of archi. ſen 
tecture in a country like England, where the climate is a d 
cold, and the air eternally loaded with vapours, and where, ga 
of conſequence, the builder's intention ſhould” be to keep or 
the people dry and warm. For my part, I never entered ſen 
the Abbey-church at Bath hut once, and, the moment! tot 
ſtepped over the threſhold, 1 found myſelf chilled -to the the 
marrow of my bones.—When we conſider, that, in of! 

our churches in general, we breathe a groſs ſtagnated air, lun 
ſurcharged with damps from vaults, tombs, and charnel- * 
houſes, may we not term them ſo many magazines of tior 


rheums, created for the benefit - of the medical faculty; and 
and. ſafely aver, that more bodies are loſt than ſouls ſaved fift) 
py going to church, in the winter eſpecially, which may Sca 
de ſaid to engroſs eight months in the year. I ſhould be and 
lad to know, what offence it would give to tender con- ſhot 


ciences, if the houſe of God was made more comfort- pub 
able, or leſs dangerous to the health of valetudinarians; had 
and whether it would not be an encouragement to piety, this 
as well as the ſalvation of many lives, if the place of wor- wou 
ſhip was well floored, wainſcoted, warmed, and ventilat- 1 


ed, and its area kept ſacred from the pollution of the he 
| LS dead. The practice of burying in churches was the ef- moſ 
|} . fect of ignorant ſuperſtition, influenced by knaviſh prieſts, at V 
who pretended that the devil could have no power over Italy 
the defunct, if he was interred in holy ground; and this Cay 


indeed is the only reaſon that can be given for conſecrat- pale 
ing all cemeteries even at this dax. men 
The external appearance of an old cathedral cannot . be h 


be but diſpleaſing to the eye of every man who has any fene 
idea of propriety or proportion, even though he may be 2000 
ignorant of architecture as a ſcience; and the long ſlen- H— 
der ſpire puts one in mind of a criminal impaled, with a occa 
ſharp ſtake riſing up through his ſhoulder.—Theſe towers, nour 
or ſteeples, were likewiſe borrowed from the Mahome- pido 
tans, who, having no bells, uſed ſuch minarets for the pu- bow. 
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poſe of calling The people to prayers.— They may be of ä 


farther uſe, however, for making obſervations and fignals; 
but I would vote for their being diſtinct from the body 
of the church, becauſe they ſerve only to make the pile 
more barbarous, or Saracenical, 

There is nothing of this Arabic architecture in the aſ- 


ſembly- room, which ſeems to me to have been built upon 


a deſign of Palladio, and might be converted into an ele- 
t place of worſhip ; but it is indifferently contrived 
or that ſort of —_— which is performed in it at pre- 
ſent : The grandeur of the fane gives a diminutive effect 
to the little painted divinities that are adored in it, and 
the company, on a ball-night, muſt look like an aſſembly 
of fantaſtic fairies, revelling by moon- light among the co- 
lumns of a'Greeian temptGee . ee 
Scarborough ſeems to be falling off in point of reputa- 
tion, — All theſe places (Bath excepted) have their vogue, 


and then the faſhion changes. I am perſuaded there are 


fifty ſpas in England as efficacious and ſalutary as that of 
Scarborough, though they have not yet riſen to fame, 
and perhaps never will, unleſs ſome medical encomiaſt 
ſhould find an intereſt in diſplaying their virtues to the 
public view.— Be that as it may, recourſe will always be 


had to this place for the convenience of ſea-bathing, while 


this practice prevails 3 but it were to be viſnhed th 
would make the beach more acceſſible to invalidss. 
I have here met with my old acquaintance, H=—t, 
whom you have often heard me mention as one of the 
moſt original characters upon earth.—I firſt knew him 
at Venice, and afterwards ſaw him in different parts of 
Italy, where he was well known by the nick-name of 


Cavallo Bianco, from his appearing always mounted on a 


pale horſe, like Death in the Revelation. You muſt re- 
member the account I once gave you of a curious diſpute 
he had at Conſtantinople, with a couple of Turks, in de- 
fence of the Chriſtian religion; a diſpute from which he 
acquired the epithet of 9 truth is, 


H tt owns no religion but that of nature; but, on this 


occaſion, he was ſtimulated to ſhow his parts, for the ho- 

nour of his country. — Some years ago, being in the Cam- 

pidoglio at Rome, he made up to the buſt of Jupiter, and 

bowing very low, exclaimed in the 1 language, * 1 
5 2 
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hope, 2 if EVeEr you my your head above water again, 
you will remember that I paid my reſpects to gu in your 
adverſity.” This ſally was reported to the al Ca- 
merlengo, and by him laid before Pope Benedict XIV. 


who could not help laughing at the extravagance of the 


addreſs, and ſaid to the Car inal, © "Choſe Engliſh here- 
ties think. they have 2 right to go to the devil in their own 


r eee 


who had reſolution 155 ugh to live his own way in the 
midſt of foreigners 3. 


ner — he had been brought up. About twelte 
E be began à giro, or circuit, which he thus per- 
ormed.—At Naples, where he fixed his heag - quarters, 
be embarked for Marſeilles, from whence he travelled 
with a voiturin to Antibes. — There he took his paſſage to 
Genoa and ru 3: from which laſt place he proceeded, 
by the way of Cambratina, to Piſa. and Florence, —After 
baving halted ſome time in chis metropolis, he ſet out 
with à vetturino for Rome, where he repoſed himſelf a 
few weeks, and then continued his route to Naples, in 
order to Wait for the next opportunity of embarkation.— 
After having twelve times deſeribed this circle, he lately 
flew off at a tangent to viſit: ſame trees at his cquntry- 
nr; in England, which he had planted above twenty 
years ago, after the plan of the double colonnade in the 
— za f St. Peter's at Rome, He came hither to Scar- 
ugb to pay bis reſpects to his noble friend and for- 
mer pupil, the M—— of G——, and, for ting that he 
is now turned of ſeventy, ſacrificed ſo liberally to Bac- 


chus, that next day he was ſeized with a fit of the ape 


plexy, Which has 2 little impaired his memo 
retains all the oddity of his character in a ood 
is going back to Italy, by the way of Geneva, that 
may have a conference with his friend Voltaire, * 
giving the laſt blow to the Chriſtian ſuperſtition.He in- 
tends to take * here — Holland or Hamburgh; 
for it is a matter ifference {0 him at hat pan 
of the continent he firſt _ 

When he was going abroad the laſt time, he took his 


paige in a 92 * for — and his baggage was 


neither in dreſs, diet, cuſtoms, | 
or converſation, did he deviate one tattle from the man- 


actually embarted. In going down the river by water, 
he was, by miſtake, put on board of another veſſel under 
fail, and; upon inquiry, underſtood” the was bound to 
Peterſburgh— Pererſbargh—Peterſburgh—(faid Re -T 


don't care if J go along with your He forthwith ſtruck 


a bargain with the captain, bought a couple of ſhirts of 
the mate, and was ſafe conveyed to the court of Muſco- 
vy, from wherice he travelled by land to receive his bag- 
gage at Leghorn.—He is now more likely than ever to 
execute a whimy of the ſame nature; and I will hold an 
wager, that, as he cannot be ſuppoſed to live much long- 
odd as his life' has been extravagant “. rn e 
But, to return from one humouriſt' to another—You 
muſt know I have, received benefit both from the chaly- . 
beate and the ſea, and would Have uſed them longer, had 
not a moſt Fidiculous adventure, by making me the town-. 
talk, obliged me to leave the place; for I can't bear the 
thoughts of r a ſpectacle to the multitude.Teſ- 
terday morning, at fix o'clock, I went down to the bath- 
ing- place, attended by my ſervant Clinker, Who waited 
on the beach as uſual.— The wind Howing from the 
north, and the weather being hazy, the water proved ſo 
chill, that, when T roſe from my firſt plunge, I could not 
help ſobbing and bawling ont, from the effects of the 
cold. Clinker, who heard my cry, and faw me indi- 
ſtinctly a good way without the guide, buffeting the 


er, according to the courſe of nature, - his exit will be as 


| waves, took, it for granted I was drowning, and ruſhing” 


into the fea, clothes and all, overturned the guide; in his 
hurry to ſave his maſter. I had ſwam out a few ftrokes, 
when, hearing a noiſe, T turned about, and ſaw Clinker, 


* This gentleman croffed the fea to France, viſited and conferred with 
M. de Voltaire at Fernay, reſumed his old circuit at Gerioa, and died in 
1767, at the houſe of Vanini in Florence. Being taken with a ſuppreſ- 
lion of urine, he reſolved, in imitation of Pomponius Atticus, te take 
bimſelf off by abſtinence; and this reſolution he executed like an ancient 
Roman. He ſaw company to the laſt, cracked his jokes, converſed free- 
ly, and entertained his gueſts with muſic. On the third day of his faſt, 
he found himſelf entirely freed of his complaint; but refuſed taking ſuſ- 
tenance. He ſaid, the moſt diſagrecable part of the voyage was paſt, 
and he ſhould be a curſed fool indeed to put about ſhip, when he way 
juſt entering the harbour. In theſe ſentiments he perſiſted, without any 
marks of affectation, and thus finiſhed his courſe with ſuch eaſe and ſc» 
renity, as would have dene honour to the firmeſt Stoic of antiquity. 


N 3 


already up to his neck, advancing towards me, with all 
the wildneſs of terror in his aſpect. Afraid he would get 
out of his depth, I made haſte to meet him, when, all of 
_ a ſudden, he ſeized me by one ear, and dragged me bel- 
lowing with pain upon the dry beach, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all the people, men, women, and children, there aſ- 

I was ſo exaſperated by the pain of my ear, and the 
dif; of being expoſed in ſuch an attitude, that, in the 
DE ſtruck him down; then, running back 


5 into the ſea, took ſhelter in the machine where my clothes 


had been depoſited. I ſoon recollected myſelf ſo far, as 
to do juſtice to the fellow, who, in great ſimplicity 
of heart, had acted CE motives of fidelity and affection. 
—Opening the door of the machine, which was immedi- 
ately drawn on ſhore, I ſaw him ſtanding by the wheel, 
dropping like a water-work, and trembling from head to 
foot, partly from cold, and partly from the dread of hay- 
ing offended his maſter.—I made my acknowledgments 
for the blow he had received, aſſured him I was not an- 
705 and inſiſted upon his going home immediately, to 
t his clothes; a command which he could hardly find 
in his heart to execute, ſo well diſpoſed was he to fur- 
niſh the mob with farther entertainment at my expence. 
Clinker's intention was laudable, without all 3 but, 
nervertheleſs, IJ am a ſufferer. by his ſimplicity I have had 
a burning heat, and a ſtrange buzzing noiſe in that ear, 
ever fince it was ſo roughly treated; and I cannot walk 
the ſtreet without being pointed at, as the monſter that 
was haled naked aſhore upon the beach. Well, I affirm 
that folly is often more provoking than knavery, ay and 
more miſchievous too; and whether a man had not bet- 
ter chooſe a ſenſible rogue, than an honeſt ſimpleton, for 
his ſervant, is no matter of doubt with © | © 
1 5 Yours, N 
Scar borough, July 4. MaTT-BRAMBLE. 
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To Sim Warm Prizes, Bart. of Jgſus College, Oxon. 


DzaR War, = 
Wi made a precipitate retreat from Scarborough, ow- 
ing to the exceſſive delicacy of our ſquire, who cannot 
bear the thoughts of being pretereuntium digito monſtratus. 
One morning, while he was bathing in the ſea, his man 


Clinker took it in his head that his maſter was in danger 


of drowning; and, in this conceit, plunging into the wa- 
ter, he lugged him out naked on 1 — 4 and almoſt 
pulled off his ear in the operation. You may gueſs how 
this achievement was reliſhed by Mr. Bramble, who is im- 
patient, iraſcible, and has the moſt extravagant ideas of 


decency and decorum in the economy of his own perſon. 
Inn the firſt ebullition of his choler, he knocked Clinker 


down with his fiſt ; but he afterwards made him amends 


for this outrage 3 and, in order to avoid the further notice 


of the people, among whom this incident had made him 
remarkable, he reſolved to leave Scarborough next day. 

We ſet out accordingly over the moors, by the way 
of Whitby, and began our journey betimes, in hopes of 
reaching Stockton that night; but in this hope we were 
diſappointed—In the afternoon, ' croſſing a deep gutter, 
made by a torrent, the coach was ſo hard ſtrained, that 
one of the irons which connect the frame ſnapt, and the 
leather fling on the ſame fide cracked in the middle. 
The ſhock was ſo great, that my ſiſter Liddy ſtruck her 
head againſt Mrs. Tabitha's noſe with ſuch violence that 
the blood flowed z and Win. Jenkins was darted through 
a ſmall window in that part of the carriage next the 
horſes, where ſhe ſtuck like a bawd in the pillory, till 
ſhe was releaſed by the hand of Mr. Bramble. We were 
eight miles diſtant from any place where we could be 
ſupplied with chaiſes, and it was impoſſible to proceed 
with the coach, until the damage ſhould be repaired—In- 
this dilemma, we. diſcovered a blackſmith's forge on the 
edge of a ſmall common, about half a mile from the ſcene 


of our diſaſter, and thither the poſtillions made ſhift to 


draw the carriage ſlowly, while the company walked a- 


foot 3 but we found the blackſmith had been dead ſomg 


N 4 
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gays; and his wife, who had been lately nn way 
— — of her ſenſes, under the care of a nurſe hired by 
dle pariſh, We were exceedingly mortified at this a 
appointment, which, however, was ſurmounted by the 
{ help of Humphry Clinker who is a ſurpriſing compound 
\ of 2 2 mph Finding the too of the de- 
| her with ſome | coals in the fmithy, he un- 
— e damaged iron 8 a twinkhng, and, kindling 
a ſire, united —— broken pieces with e ual dexterity and 
diſpatch. While he was at work upon this operation, the 
poor woman in the ſtraw, ſtruck with the well-known 
found of the hammer and anvil, ſtarted up, and, notwith- 
ſtanding all the nurſe's efforts, came (0h ee the 
ſmithy, where, throwing her arms about s neck, 
N Ah, Jacob! (cried the, how could you leave me in fuch 
a con 
This ee too e to occaſion mirth—it 
3 the eyes of all preſent. The poor wi- 
dow was put to bed again; and we did not leave the vil- 
lage without doing ſomething for her benefit Even La- 
bitha's charity was awakened on this occaſion. As for 
the tender-hearted Humphry Clinker, he hammered the 
tron, and wept at the fame time—But his ingenuity was 
not confined to his own province of farrier and black- 


{mith—it was neceſſary. to join the leather ſling, which | 


bad been broke; and this ſervice he likewife performed, 
by means of a broken aul, which he new-pointed and 
| voor a little hemp which he ſpun into lingles, and a 
W tacks which he made for the purpoſe. Upon the 
whole, we were in a condition: to proceed. in little more 
than one hour; but even this delay obliged us to pals the 
night at Gitborough. Next day we croſfed the Tees at 
Stockton, which is a neat agreeable town ; and there we 
_ reſolved to dine, with purpoſe to lie at Durham. 
Whom ſhould we meet in the yard, ben we alight- 
ed, but Martin the adventurer ! aving. handed out the 
ladies, and conducted them into an apartment, where he 


paid N iments to Mrs. Tabby, with his ufual ad- 


dreſs, he begged leave to ſpeak to my uncle in another 
room; and t — in ſome confuſion, he made an apology 
for having taken the liberty to trouble him with. a letter 
at eee He expreſſed his hope, that Mr. Bramble 
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had beſtowed ſome confideration on his unhappy caſe, 
nene 
My uncle, calling me into the room, told him, that we 
were both very well inclined to reſcue him from x way of 


| Lfe that was equally dangerous and difhorioarable'; and 


he thought would. fait his qualifications and his circurm- 


n his letter dere filled up by perfons of whofe conduct 


he had no reaſon to complain; of conſequence he could 


| not, without injuſtice, ' deprive any one of them of his 


bread—MNeverthelefs; he declared himfelf ready to aſſiſt 
him in any feaſible project, either with his purſe or credit. 
Martin ſeemed deeply touched at this declaration— ' 
The tear ſtarted in his eye, while he faid in a faltering 
accent Worthy Sir your generofity oppreſſes — 
never dreamed of troubling you for any pecuniary aſſiſt- 
anee Indeed I have no occafion—l have been fo lucky 
at bilhards and betting at different places, at Buxton, 
Hitrowgate, Scarborough, and Newcaſtle races, that my 
ftock.in ready money amounts to three hundred pounds, 
which I waild wiltingly employ in proſecutimg ſome ho- 
neſt ſcheme of life ; but my friend Juſtice Buzzard Ras 
ſet ſo many ſprings for my life, that I am under the ne- 
eeſſity of either retiring immediately to a remote part of 
the country, where T can enjoy the protection of ſome 
generous patron, or of quitting the kingdom altogether— 
k is upon this alternative that I now beg leave to aft 
your advice I hae had information of alt your route 
bnce I had the honour to fee you at Stevenage 3' nd; 
iuppoſmg you would come this way from Scarborough, I 
Key laſt night from Dartmgton to pay you my 

« Tt would be no difficule matter to provide you with 
an aſylum in the country (replied my uncle); but a life 
of indolence and obſcurity would not ſuit with your ac- 
tive and enterpriſing diſpeßtion— would therefore ad. 
viſe you to try your fortune im the Eaſt Indies—P will 
give you a letter to a friend in London, who wilt recom- 
mend you to the direction, for a commiſſion in the com- 
pany's fervice; and if that cannot be obtained, you will 
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at leaſt be received as a volunteer—in which cafe you 
may pay for your paſſage, and I ſhall undertake to pro. 
cure you ſuch credentials, that you will not be long with- 
out A 1 hs 38: wy gs N 
Martin embrace propoſal with great eagerneſs; 
it was therefore reſolved that he ſhould ſell his horſe, 
and take a paſſage by ſea for London, to execute the pro- 
ject without delay In the mean time, he accompanied 
us to Durham, where we took up our quarters for the 
night.—Here, being furniſhed with letters from my uncle, 
he took his leave of us, with ſtremg ſymptoms of grati- 
tude and attachment, and ſet out for Sunderland, in order 
to embark in the firſt collier bound for the river Thames. 
He had not been gone half an hour, when we were join- 
ed by another character, which promiſed ſomething ex- 
traordinary.— A tall meagre figure, anſwering, with his 
horſe, the deſcription of Don Quixote mounted on Rozi- 
nante, appeared in the twilight at the inn-door, while my 
aunt and Liddy ſtood at a window in the dining-room— 
He wore a coat, the cloth of which had once been ſcar- 
let, trimmed with Brandenburgs, now totally deprived of 


their metal, and he had holſter-caps and houſing of the 


ſame ſtuff and ſame antiquity. Perceiving ladies at the 
window above, he endeavoured to diſmount with the 
moſt graceful air he could aſſume; but the oſtler ne- 
glecting to hold the ſtirrup, when he wheeled off his 
right foot, and ſtood with his whole weight on the other, 
the girth unfortunately gave way, the ſaddle turned, down 
came the cavalier to the ground, and his hat and periwig 
falling off, diſplayed a head- piece of various colours, patch- 
ed and plaſtered in a woeful condition. The ladies, at the 
window above, ſhrieked with affright, on the ſuppoſition 
that the ſtranger had received ſome notable damage in his 
fall; but the greateſt injury he had ſuſtained, aroſe from 
the diſhonour of his deſcent, aggravated by the diſgrace 
of expoſing the condition of his cranium; for certain 
plebeians that were about the door, laughed aloud, in the 
belief that the captain had got either a ſcald head, or a 


broken head, both equally opprobrious. 


_ He forthwith. leaped up in a fury, and ſnatching one 


: ' 


of his piſtols, threatened to put the oſtler to death, when 


tznother ſquall from the women checked his reſentment, | 


He then bowed; to the window, while. he kiſſed the but 


end of his piſtol, which he replaced, adjuſted his wig in 
great confuſion, and led his horſe into the ſtable—By this 
time I had come to the door, and could not help gazing 
at the ſtrange figure that preſented itſelf to my view— 
He would have meaſured above fix feet in height, had he 
ſtood upright 3 but he ſtooped very much, was very nar- 
row in the ſhoulders, and very thick in the calves of the 
legs, which were caſed in black ſpatterdaſhes—As for his 
thighs, they were long and ſlender, like thoſe of a graſ- 
hopper; his face was at leaſt half a yard in length, brown 
and ſhrivelled, with 3 cheek bones, little gray 
eyes on the greeniſh hue, a large hook noſe, a pointed 
chin, a mouth from ear to ear, very ill furniſhed with 
teeth, and a high narrow forehead, well furrowed with 
wrinkles. His — was exactly in the ſtyle of its rider; 
a reſurrection of dry bones, which (as we afterwards 
learned) he valued exceedingly, as the only preſent he 
had ever received in his life. | 1 
Having ſeen this favourite ſteed properly accommodat- 
ed in the ſtable, he ſent up his compliments to the ladies, 
begging permiſſion to thank them in perſon for the marks 
of concern they had ſhown at his diſaſter in the court- 
yard As the ſquire ſaid they could not decently decline 
his viſit, he was ſhown up ſtairs, and paid his reſpects in 
the Scotch dialogue, with much formality—“ Laddies 
(aid he), perhaps you may be ſcandaleezed at the appear- 


| ance my head made when it was uncovered by accident; 
but I can aſſure you, the condition you ſaw it in, is nei- 


ther the effects of diſeaſe, nor of drunkenneſs; but an 
honeſt ſcar received in the ſervice of my country.” He 
then gave us to underſtand, that, having been wounded 
at Ticonderago.in America, a party of Indians rifled him, 
ſcalped him, broke his ſcull with the blow of. a toma- 
hawk, and left him for dead on the field of battle; but 
that, being afterwards found with ſigns of life, he had 
been cured in the French hoſpital, though the loſs of 
ſubſtance could not he repaired; ſo that the ſkull was left 
"_ in . ſeveral | places, and theſe he covered with 
patches, ee 
There is no hold by which an Engliſhman. is. ſooner 


niken can that of compaſſion— We were immediately 


refted-in behalf of this veteran Even Tabby's heart 
was melted; but our pity was warmed with indignation, 
when we learned, that, in the courſe of two ſanguinary 
wars, he had been wounded, maimed, mutilated, taken, 
and enſlaved, without ever having attained a higher rank 
than that of licutenant—My uncle's eyes gleamed, and his 
nether lip quivered, while he exclaimed, 1 vow to God, 
Sir, your caſe is 2 reproach to the ſervice The injuſtice 
you have met with is ſo ftagram” 4 I muſt crave your 
—. Sir 1 the o_ 22 I com- 
— ago; and, in the courſe of ſervice, roſe 5 rw 
wtenant, according to my ſeniority * But in ſuch à 
length of time (reſumed the fquire), you muſt have ſeen 
a great many young officers put over your head Ne- 
verthelefs (faid he), I have no cauſe to murmur They 
bought their preferment with their money I had no 
money. to carry to market—that was my misfortune ; but 
nobody was to blame—” What | no friend to advance 
a ſum of money? _ Mr. Bramble.)” Perhaps 1 
might have borrowed money for the purchaſe of a com- 
pany (anſwered the other); but that loan muſt have been 
refunded; and I did not chooſe to encumber myſelf with 
à debt of a thouſand pounds, to be paid from an income 
of ten ſhillings a-day.” © So you have ſpent the beſt 
— of your life {cried Mr. Bramble), your youth, your 
lood, and your conſtitution, amidſt the dangers, the dif- 
ficulties, the horrors, and hardſhips of war, for the con- 
fideration of three or four ſhillings a-day—a conſidera- 
Mm" „ Sir (replied the Scot, with great warmth), you 
are the man that does me injuſtice, if you ſay or think 
I have been actuated by any ſuch paltry confideration—l 
am a * re and entered the ſervice as other gentle- 
men do, with ſuch hopes and ſentiments as honourable 
ambition inſpires—If I have not been lucky in the lottery | 
of life, ſo neither do I think myſelf unfortunate I owe 
no man a farthing ; I can always command a clean ſhirt, 
2 mutton chop, and a truſs of ſtraw; and, when I die, 
| k ſhall leave effects ſuſſieient to defray the expence of my 
urial.“ | 
My uncle affured him, he had no intention to give 
him the leaft offence, by the oþſervations he had made; 
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but, on the contrary, ſpoke from a ſentiment of friendly 
regard to his intereſt— The lieutenant thanked him with 
2 ſtiffneſs of civility, which nettled our old gentleman, 
who perceived that his moderation was all affected; for 
whatſoeyer his tongue might declare, his whole appear- 
ance denoted. diflatisfaction—In ſhort, without pretend 
ing to judge of his military merit, I thank I may affirm, 
that this Caledonian is a ſelf-conceited pedant, awkward; 
rude, and diſputacious—He has had the benefit of 2 
ſchool education, ſeems to have read a good number of 
books, his memory is tenacious, and he pretends to ſpeak 
ſeveral different languages; but he is. ſo addicted to 
wrangling, that he will caval at the cleareſt truths, and, 
in the pride of argumentation, attempt to reconcile con- 
tradictions Whether his addreſs and qualifications are 
really of that ſtamp which is agreeable to the taſte of our 
aunt Mrs. Tabitha, or that indefatigable maiden is deter- 
mined to ſhoot at every ſort of game, certain it is, the 
has begun to practiſe upon the heart of the lieutenant, 
who favoured us with his company to ſupper. 
I have many other things to ſay of this man of war, 
which I ſhall communicate in a poſt or two. Mean- 
while, it is but reaſonable that you ſhould be indulged 
with ſome reſpite from thoſe weary lucubrations of _ 


Yours, | 
J. MELForD. 


Newcaſtle FO Tyne, July 10. 


Te Sm War Pulis, Bart. of Jeſus College, Oxon: 
Deas PRLLIrs, | 


In my laſt, I treated you with a high-flavoured diſh, in 
the character of the Scotch lieutenant, and I muſt pre- 

ſent him once more for your entertainment. It was our 

fortune to feed upon — the beſt part of three days; 
and I do not doubt that he will ſtart again in our way 
before we ſhall have finiſhed our northern excurſion. 
The day after our meeting with him at Durham proved 
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ſo tempeſtuous, that we did not chooſe to proceed on our 
journey; and my uncle perſuaded him to ſtay till the 
weather ſhould clear up, giving him, at the ſame time, 2 
general invitation to our meſs. The man has certainly 
—— a whole budget of ſhrewd obſervations, but he 

ings them forth in ſuch an ungracious manner as would 
be extremely diſguſting, if it was not marked by that cha- 
racteriſtic oddity which never fails to attract the atten- 
tion He and Mr. Bramble diſcourſed, and even diſput- 
ed, on different ſubjects in war, policy, the belles lettres, 


law, and metaphyſics; and ſometimes they were warmed 


into ſuch altercation as ſeemed to threaten an abrupt diſ- 
ſolution of their ſociety ; but Mr. Bramble ſet a guard 
over his own iraſcibility, the more vigilantly as the officer 
was his gueſt ; and when, in ſpite of all his efforts, he 
began to wax warm, the other prudently cooled in the 
ſame proportion. e be eee e nf | 

Mrs. Tabitha chancing to accoſt her brother by the fa- 
miliar diminutive of Matt, „Pray, Sir (ſaid the lieute- 
nant), is your name Matthias ? Lou muſt know, it is 
one of our uncle's foibles to be aſhamed of his name 


Matthew, becauſe it is puritanical ; and this- e 


chagrined him ſo much, that he anſwered, © No, by 
G- dl“ in a very abrupt tone of diſpleaſure The Scot 
took up umbrage at the manner of his reply, and briſt- 
ling up, If I had known (ſaid he) that you did not care 
to tell your name, I ſhould not have aſked the queſtion— 


The leddy called you Matt, and I naturally thought it 


was Matthias';—perhaps it may be Methuſelah, or Me- 
trodorus, or Metellus, or Mathurinus, or Malthinnus, or 


Matamorus, or No (cried my uncle laughing), 


it is neither of thoſe Captain :—My name is Matthew 
Bramble, at your ſervice. The truth is, I have a fooliſh 


Pique at the name of Matthew, becauſe it ſavours of 


thoſe canting hypocrites, who, in Cromwell's time, chriſ- 
tened all their children by names taken from the ſcrip- 
ture.” A fooliſh pique, indeed (cried Mrs. Tabby), 
and even ſinful, to fall out with your name becauſe it is 
taken from holy writ. I would have you to know, you 
was called after great uncle Mathew ap Madoc ap Mere- 


dith, Eſquire, of Llanwyſthin, in Montgomeryſture, juſ- 


* 


ow 
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tice of the quorum, and crufly ruttleorum, a gentleman of 
x great worth and n in a ſtraight line, 
a 5 female ſide, from ellyn, Prince of Wales.” _ 
y \ - This genealogical anecdote: ſeemed; to make ſome im- 
e preſſion upon the North Briton, who bowed very low to 
d the deſcendants of Llewellyn, and obſerved that he him- 
- ſelf had the honour of a ſcriptural nomination. The lady 


| expreſſing a defire of knowing his addreſs, he ſaid, he 
« deſigned himſelf Lieutenant Obadiah Liſmahago and, 
s, in order to aſſiſt her memory, he | preſented her with a 
d ſlip of paper-inſcribed with theſe three words, which ſhe 
{- repeated with great emphaſis, declaring, it was one of 
d the moſt noble and ſonorous names ſhe had ever heard. 
er He obſerved that Obadiah was an adventitious appella- 
1e tion, derived from his great grandfather, who had been 
1e one of the original covenanters; but Liſmahago was the 

| family-ſurname, taken from a place in Scotland ſo called. 
as He likewiſe dropped ſome hints about the antiquity of his 
e- pedigree, adding, with a ſmile of ſelf-denial, Sed genus 
is et proaves, et que non fecimus 405 via ea ngſtra voco, which 
ne | quotation he explained in deference to the ladies; and 
on Mrs. Tabitha did not fail to compliment him on his mo- 
by deſty in waving the merit of his anceſtry, adding, that it 
ot was the leſs neceſſary to him, as he had ſuch a conſider- 


able fund of his own. — She now began to glue herſelf to 
his favour with the groſſeſt adulation. She expatiated 
upon the antiquity and virtues of the Scottiſh nation, up- 
on their valour, probity, learning, and politeneſs. She 


le- even deſcended. to encomiums on his own perſonal ad- 
or dreſs, his gallantry, good ſenſe, and erudition. She a 
80 pealed to her brother, whether the captain was not 

ew very image of our couſin Governor Griffith. She diſco- 
liſn vered a ſurpriſing eagerneſs to know the particulars of his 
of life, and aſked a 9 ueſtions concerning his a- 


chievements in war; all which Mr. Liſmahago anſwered 
with a ſort of jeſuitical reſerve, affecting a reluctance to 
latisfy her curioſity on a ſubject that concerned his own - 
exploits, pinot oft ferns 21g? COOL 

By dint of her interrogations, however, we learned, 
that he and Enſign Murphy had made their eſcape from 
the French hoſpital at Montreal, and taken to the woods, 
in hope of reaching ſome Engliſh ſettlement ; but, miſ- 


- 


_ fage,” chat, by 


taking their xoute, they fell in with a party of Miamis, 
who carxied them away in captivity.” The intention of 
theſe Indians was to give one of them as an adopted ſon 
to a venerable: ſachem, who had loſt his own in the courſe 
of the War, and to baeriſice che other according to the 
cuſtom of the country. Murphy; as being the younger 
and handſomer of che two, Vis defigned to Gill the place 
of the deceaſed, not only as the ſon of the ſachem, but 
as the ſpouſe of a beautiful ſquaw, to whom his prede- 
_ ecfior had been betrothed; but, in paſſing n the 
different wigwams, or villages of the Miamis, poor Mur- 
ee ſo mangled by the women and children, who 
ve the er torturing all priſoners in their paſ- 
the time they arrived at the place of the 
fachem's reſidence, he was rendered altogether unfit for 
the purpoſes of marriage : It was determined, therefore, 
in the affembly of the warriors, that Enſign Murphy 
ſhould be brought to the ſtake, and that the Lady ſhould 
be given to Lieutenant Liſmahago, who had likewiſe re- 
ceived his ſhare of tormente, though they had not pro- 
duced emaſculation.—A joint of one finger had been cut, 
or rather ſawed off with a ruſty knife; one of his great 
toes was cruſhed into a' maſh betwixt two ſtones ; fome 
of his teeth were drawn or dug out with a crooked nail; 
ſplintered reeds had been'thruſt up his noſtrils and other 
tender —. and the calves of his legs had been blown 
up with mines of gunpowder dug in the fleſh with the 
arp point of the tomahawk. e 
The Indians themſelves allowed that Murphy died with 
at heroiſm, fin ing, as his death ſong; the Drimmends, 
in concert with Mr. Liſmahago, who was'preſent at the 
folemnity. , After the warriors and the matrons had made 
a hearty meal upon the muſcular fleſh, which they pared 
from the victim, and had applied a great variety of tor- 
tures, which he bore without flinching, an old lady, with 
2 ſharp knife, ſcooped out one of his eyes, and put 2 
burning coal in the ſocket. 'The pain of this operation 
was ſo exquiſite, that he could not help bellowing, upon 
which the audience raiſed a ſhout of exultation, and one 
of the warriors ſtealing behind him, gave him the cp 
de grace with a hatchet. 46 e 
- Liſmahago's bride, the ſquaw Squinkinacooſta, diſtin- 
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puiſhed herſelf on this occaſion, She ſhowed a great ſu- 
periority of genius in the tortures which ſhe contrived 
and executed with her own hands—She vied with the 
ſtouteſt warrior in eating the fleſh of the ſacrifice; and 


after all the other females were fuddled with dram drin- 


ing, ſhe was not ſo intoxicated but that ſhe was able to play 
the game of the platter with the conjuring ſachem, and 
afterwards go through the ceremony of her. own wedding, 


| which was conſummated that ſame evening. The Ca 


tain had lived very happily with this accompliſhed ſquaw 
for two years, during which ſhe bore him a ſon, who is 
now the repreſentative of his mother's tribe; but, at 
length, to his unſpeakable grief, ſhe had died of a fever, 
occaſioned by eating too much raw bear, which they had 
killed in a hunting excurſion, 

By this time, Mr. Liſmahago was elected ſachem, ac- 
knowledged firſt warrior of the Badger tribe, and digni- 
fied with the name or epithet of Occacanaſtaogarora, 
which fignifies nimble as a weaſel ; but all theſe advan- 
tages and honours he was obliged to reſign, in conſe- 
quence of being exchanged for the orator of the commu- 
nity, who had been taken priſoner by the Indians that 
were in alliance with the Engliſh. At the peace, he had 
ſold out upon half-pay, and was returned to Britain, 
with a view to paſs the reſt of his life in his own coun- 
try, where he hoped to find ſome retreat where his ſlen- 
der finances would afford him a decent ſubſiſtence. 
Such are the outlines of Mr. Liſmahago's hiſtory, to 
which Tabitha did ſeriouſly incline her ear ;—indeed, ſhe 
ſeemed to be taken with the ſame charms that captivated 
the heart of Deſdemona, who loved the moor for the dan- 
gers he had paſſed. | | | 

The deſcription of poor Murphy's ſufferings, which 
threw my ſiſter Liddy into a ſwoon, extracted ſome ſighs 
from the breaſt of Mrs. Tabby; when ſhe underſtood 
he had been rendered unfit for marriage, ſhe began to 
ſpit, and ejaculated, . Jeſus, what cruel barbarians !” 
and ſhe made wry faces at the lady's nuptial repaſt; but 
ſhe was eagerly curious to know the particulars of her 
marriage dreſs z whether ſhe wore high-breaſted ſtays or 
boddice, a robe of filk or velvet, and laces of Mechlin 
or minionete—ſhe ſuppoſed, as they were connected 
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_ tenacious of their own cuſtoms to adopt the modes of 


and, with all his evaſion, he could not help diſcovering 
the following circumſtances—That his princeſs had nei- 
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with the French, ſhe uſed rouge, and had her hair dref. 
fed in the Pariſian faſhion. captain would have de. 
clined giving a catagorical explanation of all theſe parti. 
culars, obſerving, in general, that the Indians were too 


any nation whatſoever : He faid, moreover, that neither 
the ſimplicity of their manners, nor the commerce of their 
country, would admit of thoſe articles of luxury which 
are deemed magnificence in Europe; and that they were 
too virtuous and ſenſible to encourage the introduction of 
any faſhion which might help to render them corrupt and 
effeminate. | | 3 ä 5 
Theſe obſervations ſerved only to inflame her deſire of 
knowing the particulars about which ſhe had inquired; 


ther ſhoes, ſtockings, ſhift, nor any kind of linen—that fo 
her bridal dreſs conſiſted of a petticoat of red baize, and ton 
a fringed þlanket, faſtened about her ſhoulders with a the 
copper ſkewer ; but of ornaments ſhe had great plenty— rat 
Her hair was curiouſly plaited, and interwoven with bob- uni 
bins of human bone—one eye-lid was painted n, and tha 
the other yellow; the cheeks were blue, the lips white, yer 
the teeth red, and there was a black lift drawn down the 0 
middle of the forehead as far as the tip of the noſe—a the 
couple of gaudy parrot's feathers were {tuck through the ver 
diviſion of the noſtrils—there was a blue ſtone ſet in the of 
chin her ear- rings conſiſted of two pieces of hickery, of exp 
the ſize and ſhape of drumſticks—her arms and legs were mir 
adorned with bracelets of wampum— her breaſt glittered taus 
with numerous ſtrings of glaſs — wore a curious had 
pouch, or pocket, of woven graſs, 1 ainted with glor 
various colours — about her neck was hung the freſh ſcalp hin 
of a Mohawk warrior, whom her deceaſed lover had eute 
lately flain in battle—and, finally, ſhe was anointed from Goc 
head to foot with bear's greaſe,” which ſent forth a moſt him 
agreeable odour., Os the 
One would imagine that theſe paraphernalia would not ſum 
have been much admired by a modern fine lady; but fich 
Mrs. Tabitha was reſolved to approve of all the captain's miff 
connections. She wiſhed, indeed, the ſquaw had been not 
better provided with linen; but ſhe owned there was fer 


much taſte and fancy in her ornaments; ſhe made ne 


— 
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doubt, therefore, that Madam Squinkmacooſta was a 
young lady of good ſenſe and rare accompliſhments, and 
i- | a good Chriſtian at bottom. Then ſhe aſked whether his 
00 conſort had been High-church or Low. chureh, Preſby- 
of terian or Anabaptiſt, or had been favoured with any 
er glimmering of the new light of the goſpel? When he 
elr confeſſed that ſhe and her whole nation were utter ſtran- 
ch gers to the Chriſtian faith, ſhe gazed at him with 
Te of aſtoniſhment 3 and Humphry Clinker, who chanced 


of! Wi to be in the room, uttered a hollow groan. 

nd | After ſome pauſe, © In the name of God, Captain Lif- 

| | mahago (cried ſhe), what religion do they profeſs ?“ «© Ag 
of to religion, Madam (anfwered the licutenant), it is among 
d; thoſe Indians a matter of great ſimplicity they never 
ing card of any alliance between church and flate. y, in 


ei- general, worſhip two contending principles; one the 
hat fountain of all good, the other the ſource of evil. The 
nd common people there, as in other countries, run into 
18 the abſurdities of fuperſtition 3 but ſenſible men pay ado- 
ration to a ſupreme being, who created and fuſtains the 
univerſe,” „O] what prty (exclaimed the pious Tabby), 
that ſome holy man has not been inſpired to go and eon- 
vert theſe poor heathens “/ e 
The lieutenant told her, that, while he reſided among 
them, two French miſſionaries arrived; in order to con- 


the vert them to the catholic religion; but when they talked 
the of myſteries and revelations, which they could neither 
of explain nor authenticate, and called in the evidence of 
rere miracles which they believed upon hearſay z when t 
red taught, that the Supreme Creator of heaven and eart 
10us 


had allowed his only Son, his own equal in powet and 


vith glory, to enter the bowels of a woman, to be born as a 
calp human ereature, to be inſulted, flagellated, and even exe- 
had euted as a malefactor; when they pretended to create 
rom 


God himſelf, to ſwallow, digeſt, revive, and multiply 
him ad infinitum, by the help of a little flour and water, 
the Indians were ſhocked at the 7 of their pre- 
ſumption— They were examined by the aſſembly of the 

ſachems, who defired them to prove the divinity of their 
miſion by ſome miracle.— They anſwered, that it was 
tot in their power If you were really fent by heaven 
for our converſion (faid one of the RE you would 
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certainly have ſome ſupernatural endowments, at teſt 
you would have the gift of tongues, in order to explain 
your doctrine to the different nations among which you 
are employed; but you are ſo ignorant of our language, 
that you cannot expreſs yourſelves even on the moſt 


trifling ſubjects.” 


In a word, the aſſembly were convinced of their being 
cheats, and even ſuſpected them of being ſpies :—They 


ordered them a bag of Indian corn a-piece, and appoint- 
ed a guide to conduct them to the frontiers ; but the 


miſhonaries having more zeal than diſcretion, refuſed to 
quit the vineyard.—They perſiſted in ſaying maſs, in 
preaching, baptizing, and ſquabbling with the conjurers, 
or prieſts of the country, till they had thrown the whole 
8 into confuſion.— Then the aſſembly proceed- 
ed to try them as impious impoſtors, who repreſented the 
Almighty as a trifling, weak, capricious being, and pre- 
tended to make, unmake, and reproduce him at pleaſure: 


They were, therefore, convicted of blaſphemy and ſedi- 


tion, and condemned to the ſtake, where they died ſing- 
ing Salve regina, in a rapture of joy, for the crown of 
martyrdom, which they had thus obtained. | 

In the courſe of this converfation, Lieutenant Liſma- 
hago dropt ſome hints, by which it appeared he himſelf 
was a free-thinker. Our aunt. ſeemed to be ſtartled at 
certain ſarcaſms he . threw out againſt the creed of Saint 
Athanaſius. —He dwelt much upon the words, reſin, 
philoſophy, and contradiction in terms — he bid defiance to 
the eternity of hell- fire; and even threw ſuch ſquibs at 
the immortality of the ſoul, as ſinged a little the whiſkers 
of Mrs. 'Tabitha's faith; for, by this time, ſhe began to 


look upon Liſmahago as a prodigy of learning and ſaga- 


city—In ſhort, he could be no longer inſenſible to the 
adyances ſhe made towards his affection; and, although 
there was ſomething repulſive in his nature, he overcame 
it ſo far as to make ſome return to her civilities.—Per- 


| haps, he thought it would be no bad ſcheme, in a ſuper- 


annuated lieutenant on half-pay, to effect a conjunction 


with an old maid, who, in all probability, had fortune 


enough to keep him eaſy and comfortable in the fag-end 


of his days.—An. ogling correſpondence forthwith com- 


menced between this amiable pair of originals, —He bc- 
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gan to ſweeten the natural acidity of his diſcourſe with 
the treacle of compliment and commendation. He from 
time to time offered her ſnuff, of which he himſelf took 
oreat quantities, and even made her a preſent of a purſe 
of ſilk graſs, woven by the hands of the amiable Squin- 
kinacooſta, who had uſed it as a ſhot- pouch in her hunt- 


ing expeditions. 


From Doncaſter northwards, all the windows of all 
the inns are ſcrawled with doggrel rhimes, in abuſe of 
the Scotch nation; and what ſurpriſed me very much, I 
did not perceive one line written in the way of recrimi- 


| nation—Curious to hear what Liſmahago would fay on 


this ſubject, I pointed out to him a very ſcurrilous epi- 
gram againſt his countrymen, which was engraved on one 
of the windows of the parlour where we ſat. He read 
it with the moſt ſtarched compoſure; and when I aſked 
his opinion of the ry, © It is vara terſe and vara 
poignant (ſaid he); but, with the help of a wat diſh- 
clout, it might be rendered more clear and parſpicuous— 
I marye] much that ſome modern wit has not publiſhed 
a collection of theſe eſſays under the title of the Glaziers 
Triumph over Saauney the Scot—I'm perſuaded it would be 
a vara agreeable offering to the patriots of London and 
Weſtminſter.” When I expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe that the 
natives of Scotland, who travel this way, had not broke 
all the windows upon the road, With ſubmiſſion (re- 
plied the lieutenant), that were but ſhallow - policy—it 
would only ſerve to make the ſatire more cutting and ſe- 
vere 3 and, I think, it is much better to let it ſtand in 
the window, than have it preſented in the reckoning.” - 
My uncle's jaws began to quiver with indignation— 
He faid, the ſcribblers of ſuch infamous ſtuff deſerved to 
be ſcourged at the cart's tail for diſgracing their country 
with ſuch monuments of malice and ſtupidity “ The 
vermin (ſaid he) do not conſider that they are affording 
their fellow ſubjects, whom they abuſe, continual matter 
of ſelf-gratulation, as well as the means of executing the 
moſt manly vengeance that can be taken for ſuch low il- 
liberal attacks. For my part, I admire the philoſophie 
torbearance of the Scotch, as much as I' deſpiſe the inſo- 
lence of thoſe wretched libellers, which is a-kin to. the 
arrogance of the village- cock, who * crows but upon 
| 3 
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his own dung-hill,” —The captain, with an ion of 
candour, obſerved, that men of illiberal minds were pro- 
duced in every ſoil ; that, in ſuppoſing thoſe were the 
ſentiments of the Engliſh in general, he ſhould pay too 
great a compliment to his own country, which was not 
of canſequence enough to attract the envy of ſuch a flou- 
Tiſhing and powerful people. | 

Mrs. Tabby broke forth again in praiſe of his moderation, 
and declared that Scotland was the ſoil which produced 
every virtue under Heaven, When Liſmabago took his 
Jeave for the 5 the aſked her brother, if the captain was 
not the prettieſt gentleman he had ever ſeen; and whe- 
ther there was not ſomething wonderfully engaging in his 
aſpect ?—Mr. Bramble having eyed her ſome time in ſi- 
lence, « Siſter (ſaid he), the lieutenant is, for aught I know, 
an honeſt man, and a good officer—he has a conſiderable 
ſhare of underſtanding, and a title to more encouragement 


than he ſeems to have met with in life; but J cannot, 


with a ſafe conſcience, affirm, that he is the prettieſt 
gentleman I ever ſaw; neither can I diſcern any engaging 
charm in his countenance, which, I vow to God, is, on the 
contrary, very hard-favoured and forbidding.” 

I have endeavoured to ingratiate _ with this North 
Briton, who is really a curioſity: but he has been very ſhy 
of my converſation, ever fince I la at his aſſerting 
that the Engliſh tongue was ſpoke with more propriety at 
Edinburgh at London. Looking at me with a double 
ſqueeze of ſouring in his aſpect, © If the old definition be 
true (ſaid he), that riſibility is the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic of a rational creature, the Engliſh are the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed for rationality of any people I ever knew.” 1 
owned that the Engliſh were eaſily ſtruck with any thing 
that appeared ludicrous, and apt to laugh according}y; 
but it did not follow, that, becauſe they were more given 
io laughter, they had more rationality than their ncigh- 
bours: I ſaid, ſuch an inference would be an injury to 
the Scots, who were by no means defective in rationality, 
bean generally ſuppoſed little ſubject to the impreſſions 
The captain anſwered, that this ſuppoſition muſt have 
been deduced either from their converſation or their com- 


Poſitions, bf which the Engliſh could not poſkbly judgs 
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i with precifion, ab they did not underſtand the dialed} 


„ | uſed by the Scots in common diſcourſe, as well as in 
i their works of humour. When I defired to know what 
0 thoſe works of humour were, he mentioned a conſider- 
ot able number of pieces, which he inſiſted were equal in 
jo point of humour to any thing extant in any language dead 
or living—He, in particular, recommended a collection of 
n, detached poems, in two ſmall volumes, entitled, The 
d Evergreen, and the works of Allan Ramſay, which I in- 
ig tend to provide myſelf with at Edinburgh—He obſerved, 
as that a North Briton is ſeen to a diſadvantage in an Eng- 
e- liſh company, becauſe he ſpeaks in a dialect that they 
Us can't reliſh, and in a phraſeology which they don't under- 
fi. ſtand.—He, therefore, finds himſelf under a reſtraint, 
v, which is a great enemy to wit and humour. Tkeſe are 
le faculties which never appear in full luſtre, but when the 
nt mind is perfectly at eaſe, and, as an excellent writer fays, 
ot, enjoys her elbow-roon:. | | 1 
eſt He proceeded to explain his affertion, that the Engliſh 
ng language was fpoken with greater propriety at Edinburgh 
he than in London.——He ſaid, what we generally called 
Scottiſh dialect was, in fact, true, genuine, old Engliſh, 
th with a mixture of ſome French terms and idioms, adopted 
hy in a long intercourſe betwixt the French and Scoteh na- 
ng tions; that the modern Engliſh, from affectation and 
. 5 _ refmement, had —— and — corrupted their 
ble age, by throwing out the guttural ſounds, alterin 
be 1 — Foe quantity, and diſuſing — 
ac- words and terms of great ſigniſicance. In conſequence 
die of theſe innovations, winks of our beſt poets, fach as 
= Chaucer, Spenſer, and even Shakſpeare, were become, in 
ng many parts, unintelligible to the natives of South Bri- 
ly; ta 3 whereas the Scots, who retain the ancient language, . 
yen underſtand them without the help of a gloffary. © For 
gh- ſtance (ſaid he), how have your commentators been 
to puzzled by the following expreſſion in the Tempeſt—Hes 
ity, gentle, and not fearful ; as if it was a paralogiſm to fay, that 
ons being gentle, he muſt of courſe be cauragevmt; but the 
truth is, one of the original meanings, if not the fole 
ave meaning, of that word was, noble, h:gh-minded ; and to 3 
om- , this day, a Scots woman, in the ſituation of the young | 


opt lady in the Tempeſſ, would expreſs r nearly in tha 
| | KS 5 
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' ſame terms Don't provoke him; for 3 gentle, that 
is, high-ſpirited, he won't tamely bear an inſult. Spenſer 
in the very firſt ſtanza of his Faery Queene, ſays, 
A gentle knight was pricking on the plain; l | | 
which knight, far from being tame and fearful, was fo 
% Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.” 
To prove that we had n the energy of our lan- 
guage by falſe refinement, he mentioned the following 


words, which, though widely different in fignification, are 


pronounced exactly in the ſame manner right, write, 
right, rite ; but, among the Scotch, theſe words are as 
different in pronunciation, as they are in meaning and or- 
thography ; and this is the caſe with many others which 
he mentioned by way of illuſtration. He mereover took! 
notice, that we had (for what reaſon he could never 
learn) altered the ſound of our vowels from that which 
zs retained by all the nations in Europe; an alteration 
which rendered the language extremely difficult to fo- 
reigners, and made it almoſt impracticable to lay down 
general rules for orthography and pronunciation. Beſides, 
the vowels were no longer ſimple ſounds in the mouth of 
an Engliſhman, who pronounced both i and « as diph- 
thongs. Finally, he affirmed, that we mumbled our 
ſpeech with our lips and teeth, and ran the words toge- 

er without pauſe or diſtinction, in ſuch a manner, that 
a nen, though he underſtood Engliſh tolerably well, 
was often obliged to have recourſe to a Scotchman to ex- 
plain what a native of England had ſaid in his own lan- 


lage. i 185 ; : 
5" The truth of this remark was confirmed by Mr. Bramble 


from his own experience ; but he accounted for it on ano- 
ther principle. He ſaid, the ſame obſervation would hold 
in all languages; that a Swiſs talking French was more 
eaſily underſtood than a Parifian, by a foreigner who had 
not made himſelf maſter of the language; uſe every 
language had its peculiar recitative, and it would always 
require more pains, attention, and practice, to acquire 


both the words and the muſic, than to learn the words 


only; and yet no body would deny, that the one was im- 


J 
pefect without the other; he, therefore, apprehended, that 
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muſic, which they could not rehearſe. One would ima- 
pine this check might have damped the North Briton ; 


ut it ſerved only to agitate his humour for diſputation. 
He faid, if every nation had its own recitative or muſic, 


the Scotch had theirs, and the Scotchman, who had not 
yet acquired the cadence of the Engliſh, would naturally 
uſe his own in ſpeaking their language; therefore, if he 
was better underſtood than the native, his recitative muſt 
be more intelligible than that of the Engliſh ; of conſe- 
quence the dialect of the Scotch had an advantage over 
that of their fellow ſubjects, and this was another ſtrong 
preſumption that the modern Engliſh had corrupted their 
language in the article of pronunciation. 

The heutenant was, by this time, become ſo polemical, 
that every time he opened his mouth, out flew a paradox; 
which he maintained with all the enthuſiaſm of altercation 
but all his paradoxes ſavoured ſtrong of a partiality for his 
own country. He undertook to prove that pov was 
a bleſſing to a nation; that oat-meal was preferable to 
wheat-flower ; and that the worſhip of Cloacina, in tem- 
ples which admitted both ſexes, and every rank of vota- 
ries promiſcuouſly, was a filthy ſpecies of idolatry that 
outraged every 1 
ſo much ka? th at his broaching theſe doctrines, as at the 
arguments, equally whimſical and ingenious, which he 
adduced in ſupport of them. N 

In fine, Lieutenant Liſmahago is a curioſity which I 


have not yet ſufficiently peruſed ; and, therefore, I ſhall _ 


be ſorry when we loſe his company, though, God knows, 
there is nothing very amiable in his manner or diſpoſition. 


As he goes directly to the ſouth-weſt diviſion of Scotland, 


and we proceed in the road to Berwick, we ſhall part to- 
morrow at a place called Felton-bridge; and, I dare ſay, 
this ſeparation will be very grievous to our aunt Mrs. Ta- 
bitha, unleſs ſhe has received ſome flattering aſſurance of 
his meeting her again. If I fail in my purpoſe of enter- 
taining you with theſe unimportant occurrences, they will 
at leaſt ſerve as exerciſes of patience, for which you are in- 
debted to ts 8 : 

Yours always, 


UWerpeth, July 13. J. Mezronn. | 


the Scotchman and the Swiſs were better underſtood by 
learners, | becauſe they ſpoke the words only, without the 
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To Ds. Lewis. 
Dran Doctor, | 


I rave now reached the northern extremity of England, 
and fee, cloſe to my chamber-window, the Tweed gliding 
through the arches of that bridge which connects this 
ſuburb to the town of Berwick. Yorkſhire you have ſcen, 


and therefore I ſhall ſay nothing of that opulent province. 


The city of Durham appears like a confuſed heap of ſtones 
and brick, accumulated ſo as to cover a mountain, round 
which a river winds its brawling courſe. The ſtreets are 
generally narrow, dark, and unpleaſant, and many of 
them almoſt impaſſable in conſequence of their declivity. 
The cathedral is a huge gloomy pile; but the clergy are 
well lodged. The biſhop lives in a princely manner—the 
den prebends keep plentiful tables—and, I am told, 

is ſome good ſociable company in the place; but 

the country, when viewed from the top of Gateſhead 


Fell, which extends to Newcaſtle, exhibits the higheſt 


ſcene of cultivation that ever I beheld. As for Newcaſtle, 


It hes moſtly in a bottom, on the banks of the Tyne, and 


makes an appearance ſtill more diſagreeable than that of 
Durham ; but it is rendered populous and rich by induſtry 
and commerce; and the country lying on both ſides the 
river, above the town, yields a delighttul proſpect of agri- 


culture and plantation. Morpeth and Alnwick are neat 


retty towns, and this laſt is famous for the caſtle which 
as belonged ſo many ages to the noble houſe of Percy, 


Earls of Northumberland. It is, doubtleſs, a large edifice, 
containing a great number of apartments, and ſtands in | 


commanding ſituation; but the ſtrength of it ſeems to have 
conſiſted not ſo much in its ſite, or the manner in which 
it is fortified, as in the valour of its defendants. 

Our adventures, ſince we left Scarborough, are ſcarce 
worth reciting z and yet I muſt make — acquainted with 
my ſiſter Tabby's progreſs in huſband hunting. After her 


_ difappointments at Bath and London, ſhe had actually be- 
gun to practiſe upon a certain adventurer, who was in fact a 

highwayman by profeſſion; but he had been uſed to ſnares 
much more dangerous than any ſhe could lay, and eſcaped 
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cordingly.— Then ſhe opened her batteries u an old 
— Scotch lieutenant, called Liſmahago, who 
joined us at Durham, and is, I think, one of the moſt ſingu- 
perſonages I ever encountered. His manner is as harſh 

as his countenance z but his peculiar turn of thinking, and 
his pack of knowledge, made up of the remnants of rarities, 
rendered his converſation deſirable, in ſpite of his pedan- 
try and ungracious addreſs. I have often met with a 
crab-apple in a hedge, which I have been tempted to eat 


N for its flavour, even while I was diſguſted by its auſterity. 


The ſpirit of contradiction is naturally ſo ſtrong in Liſma- 
hago, that I believe in my conſcience he has rummaged, 
and read, and ſtudied with indefatigable attention, in or- 
der to qualify himſelf to refute eſtabliſhed maxims, and 
thus raiſe trophies for the gratification of polemical pride. 


Such is the aſperity of his ſelf-conceit, that he will not 


even acquieſce in a tranſient compliment made to his own 
individual in particular, or to his country in general. 


When I obſerved that he muſt have read a vaſt num- 


ber of books to be able to diſcourſe on ſuch a variety of 
ſubjects, he declared he had read little or nothing, and 
alked how he ſhould find books among the woods of 
America, where he had ſpent the greateſt part of his life. 
My nephew remarking that the Scotch in general were 
famous for their learning, he denied the imputation, and 


defied him to prove it from their works—** The Scotch 


(ſaid he) have a flight tincture of letters, with which they 


make a parade among people who are more illiterate than 


themſelves; but they may be ſaid to float on the ſurface 
of ſcience, and they have made very ſmall advances in the 
uſeſul arts,” “ At leaſt (cried Tabby) all the world allows 


that the Scotch behaved gloriouſly in fighting and con- 


quering the ſavages of America.” I can aſſure you, 


Madam, you have been miſinformed (replicd the lieute- 
nant); in that continent the Scotch did nothing more 


than their duty, nor was there one corps in his Majeity's 
ſervice that diſtinguiſhed itſelf more than another— [hoſe 


who affected to extol the Scotch for ſuperior merit, were 


no friends to that nation.” 


Though he himſelf made free with his countrymen, he - 
would not ſuffer any other perſon to glance a ſarcaſm at 


chem with impunity. One of the company chancing tg 
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mention Lord Bs inglorious peace, the lieutenant im- 
mediately took up the cudgels in his lordſhip's favour, 
and argued very ſtrenuouſſy to prove that it was the moſt 
honourable and advantageous peace that England had ever 
made ſince the foundation of + the monarchy. Nay, be- 
tween friends, he offered ſuch reaſons on this ſubject, 
that I was really confounded, if not convinced—He would 
not allow that the Scotch abounded above: their propor- 
tion in the army and navy of Great Britain, or that the 
Engliſh had any reaſon to ſay his countrymen had met 
with extraordinary encouragement in the ſervice. * When 
a South and North Briton (ſaid he) are competitors for a 
1 or commiſſion, which is in the diſpoſal of an Eng- 
iſh miniſter, or an Engliſh general, it would be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that the preference will not be given to the native 
of England, who has ſo many advantages over his rival— 
Firſt and foremoſt, he has in his fayour that laudable par- 
tiality, which, Mr. Addiſon ſays, never fails to cleave to 
the heart of an Engliſhman ; ſecondly, he has more pow- 
erful connections, and a greater ſhare of parliamentary 
intereſt, by which thoſe conteſts are generally decided; 
and, laſtly, he has a greater command , to ſmooth 
the way to his ſucceſs. For my own part (ſaid he), I 
know no Scotch officer who has riſen in the army above 
the rank of a ſubaltern, without purchaſing every degree 
of preferment either with money or recruits z but I know 
many gentlemen of that country, who, for want of money 
and intereſt, have grown gray in the rank of lieutenants; 
whereas very few inſtances of this ill fortune are to be 
found among the natives of South Britain. Not that I 
would infinuate that my countrymen have the leaſt rea- 
ſon to complain. Preferment in the ſervice, like ſucceſs 
in any other branch of traffic, will naturally favour thoſe 
who Love the greateſt ſtock of caſh and credit, merit and 
capacity being ſuppoſed equal on all ſides.” : 
But the moſt hardy of all this original's poſitions were 
theſe :—That commerce would, ſooner or later, prove 
the ruin of every nation, where it flouriſhes to any extent 
— that the parliament was the rotten part of the Britiſh 
conſtitution—that the liberty of the preſs was a national 
evil —and that the boaſted inſtitution of juries, as ma- 
naged in England, was produCtive of ſhameful perjury 
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| and flagrant injuſtice. He obſerved, that traffic was an 
enemy to all the liberal paſſions of the ſoul, founded on 
the thirſt of lucre, a ſordid diſpoſition to take advantage 
of the neceſſities of our fellow creatures. He affirmed, 
the nature of commerce was ſuch, that it could not be 
fixed or perpetuated, but, having flowed to a certain 
height, would immediately begin to ebb, and ſo continue 
till the channels ſhould be left almoſt dry; but there was 
no inſtance of the tide's riſing a ſecond time to any con- 
ſiderable influx in the ſame nation. Meanwhile, the ſud- 
den affluence occaſioned by trade, forced open all the 
ſluices of luxury, and overflowed the land with every ſpe- 
cies of profligacy and corruption; a total depravity of 
| manners would enſue, and this muſt be attended with 
bankruptcy and ruin. He obſerved of the parliament, 
that the practice of buying boroughs, and canvaſſing for 
votes, was an ayowed ſyſtem of venality, already eftabliſh- 
ed on the ruins of principle, integrity, faith, and good or- 
der; in conſequence of which, the elected, and the elec- 


y tor, and, in ſhort, the whole body of the people, were 
3 equally and univerſally contaminated and corrupted. He 
h affirmed, that, of a parliament thus conſtituted, the crown 
I would always have influence enough to ſecure a great ma- 
e jority in its dependence, from the great number of poſts, 
ee places, and penſions, it had to beſtow ; that ſuch a par- 
W lament would, as it had already done, lengthen the term 
ey of its ſitting and authority, whenever the prince ſhould 
83 think it for his intereſt to continue the repreſentatives; 
be for, without doubt, they had the ſame right to protract 
1 their authority ad inſinitum, as they had to extend it from 
three to ſeven years With a parliament therefore de- 
els 


pendent upon the crown, devoted to the prince, and ſup- 
ported by a ſtanding army, garbled and modelled for the 
nd purpoſe, any king of England may, -and probably ſome 

ambitious ſovereign will, totally overthrow all the bul- 
warks of the conſtitution ; for it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that a prince of a high ſpirit will tamely ſubmit to be 


ent thwarted in all his meaſures, abuſed and inſulted by a po- 
tiſh pulace of unbridled ferocity, when he has it in his power 
nal to cruſh all oppoſition under his feet with the concurrence 
ma- of the legiſlature. He ſaid, he ſhould always conſider the 
jury 


liberty of the preſs as a national evil, while it enabled the 
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vileſt reptile to ſoil the luſtre of the moſt ſhining merit, be 
and furniſhed the moſt infamous incendiary. with the of 
means of diſturbing the peace, and deſtroying the good be 
order of the community. He owned, however, that, un- nd 
der due reſtrictions, it would be a valuable privilege ; but pr 
affirmed, that, at preſent, there was no law in England 00 
ſufficient to reſtrain it within proper bounds. : va 
Wich reſpect to juries, he expreſſed himſelf to this ef. . 
fect:— Juries are generally compoſed of illiterate ple- * 
beians, apt to be miſtaken, eafily miſled, and open to - me 
niſter influence; for if either of the parties to be tried T 
can gain over one of the twelve jurors, he has ſecured un 
the verdict in his favour z the juryman thus brought o- [8 
ver, will, in deſpight of all evidence and conviction, ge- gel 
nerally hold out till his fellows are fatigued, and haraſ- tha 
ſed, and ſtarved into concurrence ; in which caſe the ver- the 
dict is unjuſt, and the jurors are all perjured but caſes till 
will often occur, when the jurors are really divided in cif 
opinion, and each fide is convinced in oppoſition to the his 
other; but no verdi& will be received, unleſs they are * 
unanimous, and they are all bound, not only in con- oy 
ſcience, but by oath, to judge and declare according to ly, 
their convidtion. What then will be the conſequence? WW © 


They muft either ſtarve in company, or one fide muſt ſa- 
crifice their conſcience to their convenience, and join in 
a verdict which they bekeve to be falſe.—This abſurdity 
is avoided in Sweden, where a bare majority is ſufficient; | 
and in Scotland, where two-thirds * of the jury are re- 
quired to concur in the verdict. 

You muſt not imagine that all theſe deductions were 
made on his part, hogs contradiction on mine.—No— 
the truth is, I found myſelf piqued in point of honour, at 
his pretending to be ſo much wiſer than his neighbours— 
I queſtioned all his aſſertions, ſtarted innumerable objec- 
tions, argued and wrangled with uncommon perſeverance, 
and grew very warm, and even violent in the debatc. 
Sometimes he was puzzled, and once or twice, I think, 


fairly refuted ; but from thoſe falls he roſe again, like 7 d 
Antzus, with redoubled vigour, till at length I was tired, 1 
exhauſted, and really did not know how to proceed, when e 
| luckily he dropped a hint, by which he diſcovered he had _ 


A miſtake——a'majority is ſufficient jn Scotland, 
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been bred to the law; a confeſſion which enabled me to 
retire from the diſpute with a good races as it could not 
be ſuppoſed that a man like me, who had been bred to 
nothing, ſhould be able to cope with a veteran in his own 
—— — TI believe, however, that I ſhall for ſome time 
continue to chew the cud of reflection upon many obſer- 
vations which this original diſcharged. 
Whether our ſiſter Tabby was really ſtruck with his 
converſation, or is reſolved to throw at every thing ſhe 
meets in the ſhape of a man, till ſhe can faſten the matri- 


| monial nooſe, certain it is, ſhe has taken deſperate ſtrides 


towards the affection of Liſmahago, who cannot be ſaid 


| to have met her half way, though he does not ſeem alto- 


gether inſenſible to ber civilities She infinuated more 
than once, how happy we ſhould be to have his company 
through that = of Scotland which we propoſed to viſit, 
till at length he plainly told us, that his road was totally 
different from that which we intended to take; that, for 
his part, his 8 would be of very little ſervice to us 
in our progreſs, as he was utterly unacquainted with the 
country, which he had left in his early youth, conſequent- 
ly, he could neither direct us in our inquiries, nor intro- 
duce us to any family of diſtinction. He ſaid, he was 
ſtimulated by an irreſiſtible impulſe to reviſit the paternus 
lar, or patria domus, though he expected little ſatisfaction, 
inaſmuch as he underſtood that his nephew, the preſent 
poſſeſſor, was but ill qualified to ſupport the honour of 
the family—He aſſured us, however, as we deſigned to 
return by the weſt road, that he would watch our mo- 
tions, and endeavour to pay his reſpects to us at Dum- 
tries. Accordingly he took his leave of us at a place half 
way betwixt Morpeth and Alnwick, and pranced away in 
great ſtate, mounted on a tall, meagre, raw-boned, ſham- 
bling gray gelding, without e'er a tooth in his head, the 
very counter part of the rider; and, indeed, the appearance 
of the two was ſo pictureſque, that I would give twenty 
guineas to have them tolerably repreſented on canvas. 
Northumberland is a ſine county, extending to the 
Tweed, which is a pleaſant paſtoral ſtream; but you will 
be ſurpriſed when I tell you that the Engliſh fide of that 
rer is neither ſo well cultivated nor ſo populous as the 
eher. The farms are thinly ſcattered, the lands unen- 
| 3 ge 
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cloſed, and ſcarce a gentleman's ſeat is to be ſeen in ſome 


miles from the Tweed; whereas the Scots are advanced 


in crowds to the very brink of the river; ſo that you may 
reckon above thirty good houſes in the compaſs of a few 
miles, belonging to proprietors whoſe anceſtors had for. 
tified caſtles in the ſame fituations z a circumſtance that 
ſhows what dangerous, neighbours the Scotch*muſt have 
formerly been to the northern counties of England. 

Our domeſtic economy continues. on the old footing, 
My ſiſter Tabby ſtill adheres to Methodiſm, and had the 
benefit of a ſermon at Weſley's meeting in Newcaſtle; 
but I believe the paſſion of love has in ſome meaſure a- 


| bated the fervour of devotion, both in her and her woman 
Mrs. Jenkins, about whoſe good graces there has been a 


violent conteſt betwixt my nephew's valet, Mr. Dutton, 
and my man, Humphry Clinker. Jery has been obliged 
to interpoſe his authority to keep the peace; and to him 
I have left the diſcuſſion of that important affair, which 
had like to have kindled the flames of diſcord in the fa- 


mily of . 
; | 4 Yours always, R 
.  Twweedmouth, July 15. Marr. BRAMBLE. 


— — 


To SIR WATKIN PHILLIPS, Bart. at Oxon. 
Dax War, 


Tn my two laſt you had ſo much of Liſmahago, that! 
ſuppoſe you are glad he is gone off the ſtage for the pre- 


ſent.—I muſt now deſcend to domeſtic occurrences.— 


Love, it ſeems, is reſolved to aſſert his dominion over all 
the females of our family—After having practiſed upon 
poor Liddy's heart, and played ſtrange vagaries with our 
aunt Mrs. Tabitha, he began to run-riot in the affections 
of her woman, Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, whom I have had 

occaſion to mention more than once in the courſe of our 
memoirs. - Nature intended Jenkins for ſomething very 


different from the character of her miſtreſs ; yet cuſtom 


and habit have effected a wonderful reſemblance betwixt 
them in many particulars. Win, to be ſure, is much 
1 


(, 
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** agrecable in her * fs Mie 
wiſe tender- hearted and henevolent, qualities for Which 
her miſtreſs is by n means remarkable, no more than ſhe. 
125 of a timoraus diſpoſition, and much fu [wa 
to fits of the mother, which are the infirmities of 
couſtitytion 1 but then ſhe ſeems to have adopted Mins, 
Tabby's 3 wich her caſt clothes.—She dreſſes and 
endeavours to look like her — although her owa. 
looks are mneh more LOT —She enters into her 
ſchemes of economy, phraſcs, repeats her re- 
REN nee 8 10 1 — . . 

u imp to her m o * 
tion — This, 79 — ſhe found the more 2 le, as it 
was in a great meaſure introduced and co 2 = 
miniſtry of re wich whoſe perſonal merit ſhe 
to haue been ſtruck. ever ſince he exhibited the pattern t 

Nevertheleſs, — H Humpbry bad dis diwble hank 
upon her inclin xerted all his power to main» 
tain the.conqueſt be —— he found it impoſſible ta 
guard it on the ſide of e. Where poor Win was as 
frail al any female in the kingdom. In ſhort, my raſcal, 

e admirer, and, by dint of his, 
. 1 9 2 by rival —— out o 

eart umphry may ea ee 
2 pudding, compoſed of good wholeſome flour 
and ſuet, and Dutton to a ſyllabub or iced froth, 8 
though agreeable to the taſte, has nothing ſolid or fub- 
ſtantial. The traitor: nat only dazzled: her with his ſe- 
cond-hand finery, but he fawned, and: flattered; and'cvine- 
ged—he taught her to take rappec, and preſented; her 
uh n Ie of papier mache he ſupplied her with a 
powder for. her teeth he mended: her complexion, and, 
he dreſſed her hair in the Paris faſhion-—he undertook to 
be her French maſter and her daneing- maſter, as well as 
friſeur, and thus imperceptibly wound himſelf into her: 
good graces. Clinker perceived the progreſs he had made, 
and repined in feeret. :- He attempted to open her eyes in 
the way of exhaxtation, and, 2 it produced 2 _ 
lecke had. recourſe to 8 Newcaſtle, while he at- 
tended Mira. Tabby to the Methodiſt meeting, his l 
r Mrs. Is Jenkins ta the play. eile was det 8 
0 


% 
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in a ſilk coat, made at Paris for his former maſter, with 


a tawdry waiſtcoat of tarniſned brocade; he wore his hair 
in a great bag, with a huge ſolitaire, and a long ſword 


dangled from his thigh. The lady was all of a flutter 
with faded luteſtring, waſhed gauze, and ribbons three 


times refreſhed, but ſhe was moſt remarkable for the fri- 
ſure of her head, which roſe, like a pyramid, ſeven inches 
above the ſcalp, and her face was primed and patched 


from the chin up to the eyes; nay, the gallant himſelf 


had ſpared neither red nor white in improving the nature 
of his own complexion. © In this attire, they walked to- 
gether through the high ſtreet to the theatre; and as they 


| paſſed for players, ready dreſſed for acting, they reached 


it unmoleſted ; but as it was ſtill light when they return- 
ed, and by that time the people had got information of 
their real character and condition, they hiſſed and hooted 
all the way, and Mrs. Jenkins was all beſpattered with 
dirt, as well as inſulted with the opprobrious name of 
painted Fezabel, ſo that her fright and mortification threw 
her into an hyſteric fit the moment ſhe came home, 


_ - Clinker was fo incenſed at Dutton, whom he conſider- 


ed as the cauſe of her diſgrace, that he upbraided him ſe- 


verely for having turned the young woman's brain. 
The other affected to treat him with contempt ; and, 


miſtaking his forbearance for want of courage, threaten- 


ed to horſe-whip him into good manners. Humphry then 


came to me, humbly begging I would give him leave to 
chaſtife my ſervant for his inſolence “ He has challeng- 
ed me to ight him at fword's point (faid he); but I might 
as well challenge him to make a horfe-ſhoe'or a plough- 
iron; for I know no more of the one than he does of the 
other. Beſides, it doth not become ſervants to uſe thoſe 

ns, or to claim the privilege of gentlemen to kill 
one another, when they fall out; moreover, I would not 
have his blood upon my conſcience for ten thouſand times 


the profit or ſatisfaction I ſhould get by his death; but if 
your honour won't be angry, I'll engage to gee en a good 
drubbing, that, mayhap, will do en ſervice, and I'll take 
care it ſhall do en no harm.“ I ſaid, I had no objection 
to what he propoſed, provided he could manage matters 
fo as not to be found the aggreſſor, in caſe Dutton ſhould 
proſecute him for an aſſault and batte r. 


=. 
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Thus licenſed, he retired; and that fame evening ea- 
fily provoked his rival to ftrike the firſt blow, which 
Clinker returned with ſuch intereſt, that he was obliged 
to call for quarter, declaring, at the ſame time, that he 
would end ſevere and bloody ſatisfaction the moment 
we ſhould paſs the border, when he could run him through 
the body without fear of the conſequence.—This ſcene 
ed in preſence of Lieutenant Liſmahago, who encou- 
raged Clinker to hazard a thruſt of cold iron with his an- 
tagoniſt. Cold iron (cried Humphry) I ſhall never uſe 
againſt the life of any human creature; but I am ſo far 
from being afraid of his cold iron, that I ſhall uſe nothing 
in my defence but a good cudgel, which ſhall always be 
at his ſervice.” In the mean time, the fair cauſe of this 
conteſt, Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, ſeemed overwhelmed 
with affliction, and Mr. Clinker ated much on the re- 


. ſerve, though he did not preſume to find fault with her 


The diſpute between the two rivals was ſoon brought 


— 


to a very unexpected iſſue. Among our fellow-lodgers 


at Berwick, was a couple from London, bound to Edin- 
burgh, on the voyage of matrimony. The female was 
the daughter and heireſs of a pawn- broker deceaſed, who 
had given her guardians the flip, and put herſelf under 
the tuition of a tall Hibernian, who had conducted her 


thus far in queſt of a clergyman to unite them in mar- 


riage, without the formalities required by the law of Enę 

land. I know not how the lover had behaved on the 
road, fo as to decline in the favour of his inamorata ; but, 
in all probability, Dutton perceived a coldneſs on her fide, 
which encouraged him to whiſper, it was a pity ſhe ſhould 
have caſt her affections upon a tailor, which he affirmed 
the Iriſhman to be. This diſcovery completed her diſ. 
guſt, of which my man taking the advantage, began to 
recommend himſelf to her 18 ee and the ſmooth- 


tongued raſcal found no difficulty to inſinuate himſelf in- 


to the place of her heart, from which the other had been 

diſcarded. Their reſolution was immediately taken: In 

the morning, before day, while poor Teague lay ſnoring 

a- bed, his indefatigable rival ordered a poſt-chaiſe, an 

ſet out with the lady for Coldſtream, a few miles up the 

Tweed, where there was a parſon who _ in this branch 
| 4 : 
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af conimerce, and nee 


man ever dreamed of the matter. But when be got up at 
fix & clock, avi found the bird was flown, he made ſuch 
a Noiſe as alarmed the whole houſe. One of the fir 

ſons he encountered was the poſtillion returned from 

dfixeam, where he had heen witneſs to the marriage, 
and, over and above a handſome gratuity, had received 2 
bride's favour, which he now wore in his cap——When the 
forſaken lover underſtood were actually Married, and 


ſet out for London, and that had diſeovered to the 


lady, that he (the Hibernian) Was 2 tailor, he hed like to 
have run diſtracted. He tore the ribbon from the {ellow's 


Caps and beat it about his ears. He ſwore he would pur- 


ſue him to the gates of hell, and ordered . 
and fur 10 be —— ready as. ſoon as poſſible; but recol- 
lecting that his would not admit of this way of 
wavelling, be was obliged to countermand this order. 
For my part, I knew nothing at all of what h 


—— delta brought me the keys of my trunk and 


nt manteau, which he had 1 from Dutton, who 
me his reſpects, hoping I would excuſe him for his 
abrupt departure, as it was a ſtep upon which his fortune 
depended.—Before I had time to make my unele ac- 
quainted with this event, the Iriſhman burſt into my 
chamber, without any intreductien, exclaiming, “ By my 


ſoul, your ſaryant has robbed me of five thouſand pounds, 


and FU have ſatisfaction, if I ſhould be hanged to- mor- 

ew“ When I aſked him who he was, © My game (ſaid 

ks is Maſter. Macloughlin—but it ſhould be n 
ale, for I am came from Ter-Qwen the Great; and 

ſo l am as goed 2 gentleman as any in Ireland: And that 

rogue, your ſarvant, ſaid I was a tailor, which was 28 


big a Jie as if he had called me the Pope Im a man of 


fortune, and have ſpent all I had s and ſo being in di- 
fires, Mr. Coſhgrave, the Swan! in Shuffolk · ſtreet, 
tuck me out, and made me his own ſhecretary : 
| 1 was the laſt he bailed; for bis 

ends . up, that he would bail 


vs more above ten pounds; for why, becaauſe as how he 


could not refuſe any body that aſked, and therefore, in 
time, would have robbed Himſelf of his whole fortune, 
c 
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| bankrupt very foon—arnd fo I made my addrefſes to Miſs 
Skinner, à young lady of five thouſand pounds fortune, 


who agreed to take me for better nor worſe; and, to be 
fute, this day would have put me in poſſeſſion, if ib hau not 


been for that rogue, your ſarvant, who came. like a tief, | 


and ſtole away my property, and made her believe I was 
2 tailor, 3 going to marry the: ninth part 
of a man: But the devil burn my foul; if ever Fcately 
him on the mountains of Tullo r if L don't ſhew 
him that Pm nine times as 8 a man as he, or C er a bug 


2 | Her oil Tre? | | 
When he had rung out his firft alarm, I told him F was 


forry he had allowed himſelf to be ſo jockied; but it was 
no hufineſs of mine; and that the fellow who robbed him 
of his bride, had likewiſe robbed me of my ſervant 


Didn't E tell you then (cried he), that Rogue was his 


true Chriſtian name Oh if had but one fair truſt with 
_— the fod, Fd give him leave to brag all the reſt of 


6 01 uncle hearing the noiſe, came in, and being e 
ed of t | 


his adventure, began to comfort Mr. Oneate for the: 
lady's elopement ; obſerving, that he ſeemed to have had 
4 acky eſcape z that it was better fhe ſhould elope before 
than after marriage. The Hibernian was of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. He ſaid, © If he had been once ied, 
the might have eloped as ſoon as ſhe pleaſed; he would! 
have taken care that ſhe ſhoald not have carried her for- 


tune —_ with her-— Ah (faid he), ſhe's a Judas Ifecariot,. 


and has yed me with à kiſs; and, like Judas, ſhe 
carried the bag, and has not left me money enough to 
bear my expences back to London; and ſo as l am come to 
this paſs, and the rogue that was the occaſion of it has 
left you without a ſarvant, you may put me in his place; 


and, by Jaſus, it is the beſt thing you can do,. ' begged 


to be excuſe, declaring I could put up with any inconveni- 
ence, rather than treat as footman the defcendent of 'Ter= 
Owen the Great. I adviſed him to return to his friend: 


Mr. Coſgrave, and take his paſſage from Newcaſtle: by 


fea, towards which I made him a ſmall prefent, and he re- 

tired, — reſigned to his evil fortune. have ta- 

ken upon trial a Scotchman, called Archy M Alpin, an 

old ſoldier, "whoſe laft maſter, a * lately died at 
| 3 
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Berwick. - The fellow is old and withered'; but he has 


— recommended 5 me 80 his . by Mrs. . 
phreys, a very good fort of a woman, who keeps the inn 
a Tweedmouth, and is much reſpected by all the travellers 
. Clinker, without doubt, thinks himſelf happy in the 


removal of a dangerous rival, and he is too good a Chriſ- 


tian to repine at Dutton's ſucceſs. Even Mrs. Jenkins 


will have reaſon to congratulate herſelf upon this event, 


when ſhe coolly reflects upon the matter; for, howſoever 
ſhe was forced from her poiſe for a ſeaſon, by ſnares laid 
for her vanity, Humphry is certainly the north ſtar to 
which the needle of her affection would have pointed at 
the long-run. At preſent the ſame vanity. is exceedingly 
mortified, upon finding herſelf abandoned by her new ad- 
-mirer, in favour of another inamorata. She received the 
news with a violent burſt of laughter, which ſoon brought 
on a fit of crying, and this gave the finiſhing blow to the 
patience of her miſtreſs, which had held out beyond all 
expectation. She now opened all thoſe flood-gates of repre- 


henſion which had been ſhut ſo lodg She not only re- 


proached her with her levity and indiſcretion, but attack- 
ed her on the ſcore of religion, declaring roundly, that ſhe 
was in a ſtate of apoſtaſy and reprobation; and, finally, 
threatened to. ſend her a-packing at this extremity of the 
kingdom. All the family interèeded for poor Winifred, 
not even excepting her ſäghlted ſwain, Mr. Clinker, who, on 
his knees, implored and obtained her pardon. 

There was, however, another conſideration that gave 
Mrs. Tabitha ſome diſturbance. At Newcaſtle, the ſer- 


vants had been informed by ſome wag, that there was no- 


thing to eat in Scotland but cat-meal and fbeep-heads ; and 
Lieutenant Liſmahago being conſulted, what he ſaid ſer- 
ved rather to confirm than to refute the report. Our aunt 
being appriſed of this circumſtance, very gravely adviſed 
her brother to provide a ſumpter-horſe, with ſtore of hams, 
tongues, bread, biſcuit, and other articles, for our ſubſiſt- 
ence in the courſe of our peregrination; and Mr. Bramble 
as e replied, that he would take the hint into conſide- 
ration: But, finding no ſuch proviſion was made, ſne now 
revived the propoſal, obſerving, that there was a tolerable 
market at Berwick, where we might be ſupplied; and 
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that my man's horſe would ſerve as a beaſt of burden 
The ſquire, ſornggin up his ſhoulders, eyed her aſkance 
with a look of ineffable contempt, and, after ſome pauſe, 
« Siſter (ſaid he), I can hardly perſuade myſelf you are 
ſcrious.”—She was ſo little acquainted with the geogra- 
phy of the iſland; that ſhe imagined we could not go to 
Scotland but by ſea z and, after we had paſſed through the 
town of Berwick, when we told her we were upon Scot- 
tiſh ground, ſhe could hardly believe the aſſertion.—if the 
truth muſt be told, the South Britons in general are wo- 
fully ignorant in this particular. What between want of 
curioſity, and traditional ſarcaſms, the effect of ancient 
animoſity, the people at the other end of the iſland know 
as little of Scotland as of Japan. Oe 

If I had never been in Wales, I ſhould have been more 
ſtruck with the manifeft difference in appearance betwixr 
the peaſant and commonalty on the different ſides of the 
Tweed. The boors of Northumberland are luſty fellows, 


freſh-complexioned,. cleanly, and well- clothed; but the 


labourers in Scotland are generally lank, lean, hard-fea- 
tured, fallow, ſoiled, and ſhabby ; and their little pinced - 
blue caps have a beggarly effect. The cattle are much in 
the ſame ſtile. with their drivers, meagre, ſtunted, and ill- 
equipped. When I talked to my uncle on this ſubject, 
he ſaid, * Though all the Scottiſh hinds would not bear 
to be compared with thoſe of the rich counties of South 
Britain, they would ſtand very well in competition with 


the peaſants of France, Italy, and Savoy—not to men- 


tion the mountaineers of Wales, and the red ſhanks of 
Ireland.” | | wed ern ent komn 
We entered Scotland by a frightful muir of ſixteen 
miles, which promiſes very little for the interior parts of 
the kingdom; but the proſpe& mended as we advanced. 
Paſſing through Dunbar, which is a neat little town, ſitu- 
ated on the ſea-fide, we lay at a country inn, where our 
entertainment far exceeded our expeCtation ; but for this 
we cannot give the Scotch credit, as the landlord is a na- 
tive of England. Yeſterday we dined at Haddington, 
which has been a place of ſome conſideration, but is now 
gone to decay; and in the evening arrived at this metro- 
polis, of which I can ſay very little. It is very romantic, 
from its ſituation on the declivity of a ball having a forti- 
4 ET 
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fied caftle at the top, and a royal palace at the bottom, 
The firſt thing dun Ares the noſe of a ſtranger ſhall be 
nameleſs; but what firſt ſtrĩkes the eye is the uncbnfcionlable 
hei of the houfes, winch generally riſe to hve, fix, 
ſeven, and eight ftories, and, in ſome places (as I am 
aſſured), to twelve. This manner of building; attended 

with numberlefs inconveniences, muſt have been origi- 
nally owing to want of room. Oeftaim it is, the town 
ſeenis to be full of people; but their looks, their lan- 
guage, and their cuſtoms, are fo differetit from ours, that 

can hardly believe myſelf in Great Britain. 

The inn at which we r 
was ſo filthy and diſagreeable in all reſpects, chat my uncle 
began to fret, and his gouty * to recur.—Recol- 
lecting, however, chute had a letter of recommendation 
to one Mr. Mitchelſon, a lawyer, he ſent it by his ſervant, 
with a compliment, importing, that he would wait upc 
him next day in perſon ; but that gentleman viſited us 
immediately, and infifted upon our going to his own 
houſe, until he could provide lodgings for our aceommo- 
dation. We gladly accepted of his invitation, and re- 

paired to his houſe, where we were treated with equal 
elegance and hoſpitality, to the utter confufton of our 
-autit, whoſe prejudices, though beginning to give way, 
were not yet entirely removed. To-day, by the affiftance 
of our friend, we are ſettled in convenient lodgings, up 
four pair of ſtairs; in the High- Street, the fourth ftory 
being, in this city, reckoned more genteel than the firſt. 
be air is, in all probability, the better; but it requires 
good lungs to breathe it at this diſtance above the ſurface 
of the earth. While 1 . above it, whether 
Higher or lower, provided I breathe at all, | 

N Dear Phillips, yours, 
Edinburgh, July 18. . Le 15 Mxrronp. 
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Tar part of Scotland contiguous to Berwick, Nature 
ſeems to have intended as a barrier between two hoſtile 
nations. It is a brown deſart, of conſiderable extent, that 


produces nothing but heath and fern; and what retider- 
ed it the more dreary when we paſſed, there was a thick 


fog that hindered us from ſeeing above twenty yards from 


the carriage. My fiſter began to make wry faces, and uſe 
her ſmelling bottle, Liddy looked blank, and Mrs. Jen- 
kins dejected; but in a few hours theſe clouds were diſſi- 
pated ; the fea appeared upon our right, and on the left the 
mountains Tetired a little, leaving an agreeable plain be- 
twixt them and the beach; but, what ſurpriſed us all, 
this plain, to the extent of ſeveral miles, was covered 
with as fine wheat as ever I faw in the moſt fertile parts 


of South Britain.---This plentiful crop is raiſed in the 


open field, without any encloſure, or other manure than 
the alga marina, or ſea-weed, which abounds on this 
coaſt; a circumſtance which ſhows that the ſoil and cli- 
mate are favourable, but that agriculture in this country 
is not yet brought to that perfection which it has attained 
in England. Encloſures would not only keep the grounds 


warm, and the ſeveral fields diſtinct, but would alſo pro- 
tect the crop from the high winds, which are fo frequent 
in this part of the iſland. : . | 

Dunbar is well fituated for trade, and has a curious 


baſon, where ſhips of fmall burden may be perfectly ſe- 
cure; but there is little appearance of buſineſs in the 
place.— From thence, all the way to Edinburgh, there is a 
continual ſucceſſion of fine ſeats belonging to noblemen 
and gentlemen; and, as each is farrcunded by its own 
parks and plantation, they produce a very pleaſing effect 
n a country which lies. otherwiſe open and expoſed.-— 
At Dunbar there is a noble park, with a lodge, belonging 
to the Duke of Roxburgh, where Oliver Cromwell had 
his hea rters, when Leflie, at the head of a Scotch 
army, took poſſeſhon of the mountains in the neighbour. 


hood, and hampered him in fuch a manner, that he would 


% 


* 


have been obliged to embark and get away by ſea, had 
not the fanaticiſm of the enemy forfeited the advantage 
which they had obtained by thei general's conduct.— 
Their miniſters, by exhortation, prayer, afſurance, and 
prophecy, inſtigated them to go down and flay the Phi- 
liſtines in Gilgal, and they quitted their ground accord- 


ingly, notwithſtanding all that Leſlie could do to reſtrain 


the madneſs of their enthuſiaſm. When Oliver ſaw them 


in motion, he exclaimed---** Praiſed be the Lord, he hath 
delivered them into the hands of his ſervant !” and order- 


ed his troops to ſing a pſalm of thankſgiving, while they 
advanced in order to the plain, where the Scotch were 


_ routed with great laughter, 


In the neighbourhood of Haddington there is a gentle- 
man's houſe, in the building of which, and the improve- 
ments about it, he is ſaid to have expended forty thouſand 
pounds: But I cannot ſay I was much pleaſed with either 
the architecture or the ſituation, though it has in front a 
paſtoral ſtream, the banks of which are laid out in a very 
agreeable manner.---I intended to pay my reſpects to 
Lord Elibank, whom I had the honour to know at Lon- 
don many years ago. He lives in this part of Lothian, 
but was gone to north on a viſit. —You have often 
heard me mention this nobleman, whom I have long re- 
vered for his humanity and univerſal intelkgence, over 
and above the entertainment ariſing from the originality 
of his charater.—At Muſſelburgh, however, I had the 
good fortune to drink tea with my old friend Mr. Cardo- 
nel; and at his houſe I met with Dr. C-—;, the parſon 
of the . pariſh, whoſe humour and converſation inflamed 
me with a deſire of being better acquainted with his per- 
ſon—I am not at all ſurpriſed that theſe Scotch make 


their way in every quarter of the globe. 
This place is but four miles from Edinburgh, towards 


which we proceeded along the ſea-ſhore, upon a firm 
bottom of ſmooth ſand, which the tide had left uncover- 
ed in its retreat.— Edinburgh, from this avenue, is not 
ſeen to much advantage We had only an imperfect view 
of the caſtle and upper parts of the town, which varied in- 
ceſſantly according to the inflections of the road, and ex- 
hibited the appearance of detached ſpires and turrets, be- 
longing to ſome magnificent edifice in ruins.— The palace 
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of Holyroodhouſe ſtands on the left as you enter the Ca- 

nongate— This is a ſtreet continued from hence to the gate 
called the Netherbow, which is now taken away; ſo that 
there is no interruption for a long mile, from the bottom 


to the top of the hill, on which the caſtle ſtands in a moſt 


imperial ſituation-Conſidering its fine pavement, its, 


width, and the lofty houſes on each ſide, this would be 
undoubtedly one of the nobleſt ſtreets in Europe, if an 
ugly maſs of mean buildings, called the Luckenbooths, 


had not thruſt itſelf, by what accident I know not, into 


the middle of the way, like Middle Row in Holborn. 'The 
city ſtands upon two hills, and the bottom between them; 


and, with all its defects, may very well paſs for the capi- 


tal of a moderate kingdom---It is full of people, and con- 
tinually reſounds with the noiſe of coaches, and other car- 


rages, for luxury as well as commerce. As far as I can 


perceive, here is no. want of proviſions—The'beef and 
mutton are as delicate here as in Wales ; the ſea affords 
plenty of good fiſn; the bread is remarkably fine; and 
the water is excellent, though I'm afraid not in ſufficient 


quantity to anſwer all the purpoſes of cleanlineſs and 


convenience; articles in which, it muſt be allowed, our 
fellow-ſubjeQts are a little defective.— The water is 


brought in leaden pipes from a mountain in the neigh- 


bourhood, to a ciſtern on the Caſtle-hill, from whence it 


is diſtributed to 2 conduits in different parts of the 


city. From theſe it is carried in barrels, on the backs of 
male and female porters, up two, three, four, five, ſix, 
ſeven, and eight pair of ſtairs, for the uſe of particular fa- 


milies.—Every ſtory is a complete houſe, occupied by a 


ſeparate family; and the ſtair being common to them all, 
is generally left in a very filthy condition; a man muſt 


tread with great circumſpeCtion to get ſafe houſed with 


unpolluted ſnoes. Nothing can form a ſtronger contraſt 
than the difference betwixt the outſide and inſide of the 
door; for the good women of this metropolis are remark- 
ably nice in the ornaments and propriety of their apart- 
ments, as if they were reſolved to transfer the imputation 
from the individual to the public.—You are no ſtranger 
to their method of diſcharging all their impurities from 
their windows, at a certain hour of the night, as the cuſ- 
tom is in Spain, Portugal, and ſome parts of France and 
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Italy—a practice to which I can by no means be recon. 
ciled; for notwithſtanding all the care that is taken by 
their ſcavengers to remove this nuifance evety morning by 
break of day, enough ſtill remains to the eyes, az 
well as the other organs of thoſe whom uſe has not har- 
_— againſt all delicacy of ſenſation. | 


inhabitants ſeem inſenſible to theſe impreſſions, | 


and are apt to imagine the diſguſt that we avow is little 
better than affeQation z but they ought to have ſome 
compaſſion for ſtrangers, who have not been uſed to this 
kind of ſufferance, and confider, whether it may not be 
worth while to take ſome pains to vindicate themſelves 
from the reproach that on this account they bear among 
their neighbours. As to the furprifing height of their 
houſes, it is abſurd in many reſpects; but in one particu- 
hr light I cannot view it without horror; that is, the 
dreadful ſituation of all the families above, in caſe the 
common ſtair-caſe ſhould be rendered impaſſable by a fire 
in the lower ſtories. In order to prevent the ſhocking 
conſequences that muſt attend ſuch an accident, it would 
be a right meaſure to open doors of communication from 
one houſe to another on every ſtory, by which the people 
might fly from ſuch a terrible viſitation. In all parts of 
the world we ſee the force of habit prevailing over all the 
| diQtates of convenience and ſagacity.—All he people of 
buſineſs at Edinburgh, and even the genteel company, 
may be ſeen ſtanding in crowds every day, from one to 
two in the afternoon, in the open ftreet, at a place where 
formerly ſtood a market-croſs, which (by the bye) was a 
curious piece of Gothic architecture, ſtill to be ſeen in 
Lord Somerville's garden in this neighbourhood—1 fay, 
the people ſtand in the open ſtreet from the force of cul- 
tom, rather than move a few yards to an Exchange, that 
ſtands empty on one fide, or to the Parliament-cloſe on 
the other, which is a noble ſquare, adorned with a fine 
equeſtrian ſtatue of King Charles H.-—The company thus 
aſſembled are entertained with a variety of tunes, played 
upon a ſet of bells, fixed in a _ hard by—As theſc 
bells are well toned, and the muſician, who has a ſalary 
from the city for playing upon them with keys, is no bad 


performer, the entertainment is really agreeable, and ver 


Kriking to the ears of a ſtranger. 
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| of London'3 but, — — of ee — to 
whom I was recommended, we have got decent 1 
in the houſe of a widow ewoman of the Sans of 
Lockhartz and here I ſhall ſtay until I have ſeen every 
thing that is remarkable in and about this capital I now 
begin to feel the good effects of exerciſe—l eat like a 
farmer, fleep from midnight till eight in the morning, 
without interruption, and-enjoy a conſtant tide of ſpirits, 
| equally diſtant inanition and exceſs z but whatever 
chbs or flows my conſticution may undergo, my heart will 
ſtill declare that Lam, 2 


Tour affectionate friend and ſervant, | 
Edinr, u 18. Maxx. BRAMBLE. 
i e wg | 
ng To Mas: Marr Jones, at Brampletonball, 
om Dzar Maxr, 5 
plc jr 


| of Jones ! I haus had trials and trembulation. God help 
ny, me! I have been a vixen and a griffin theſe many days 
to dattin has had power to temp me in the ſhape of van Dit- 
ere ton, the young ſquire's wally de ſhamble; but by God's 
1s 4 greaſe he did not purvail I thoft as how there was no 


1 in am in going to à play at Newcaſtle, with my hair dreſſed 


ſay, in the Pariſh faſhion 3 and as for the trifle: of paint, he 
cul- laid as how my complexion wanted rouch, and fo I let 
that him put it on with a little Spaniſh owl; but a miſchies 
vous mob of colliers, and ſuch promiſcous ribble rabble, 
that could bare no ſmut but their own, attacked us in the 
lireet, and called me Hvar and painted 1/abel, and ſpl 


wiles, not a pin the worſe for the ware. They coſt ms 
eren good fillings, to Lady Griſkin's woman at London. 
When I axed Mr. Clinker what they meant by calli 


of van Iſſabel, à painted harlot, that vas thrown gut of 2 


of Tse de © kind e pmb aten 
the under the kiver of his own ſheet—Q Mary Jones Mary 


my cloſe, and ſpoiled me a complete ſet of blond lace triple | 


ng 
me Iſabel, he put the byebill into my hand, and I read 
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vindore, and the dogs came and licked her blood.—But! 


am no harlot; and, with God's bleſſing, no dog ſhall hay: 


my poor blood to lick: Marry, Heaven forbid, amen! 
As for Ditton, after all his courting and his compliment, 
he ſtole away an Iriſhman's bride, and took a French 
leave of me and his maſter ; but I vally not his going : 
farting ; but I have had hanger on his account —Niſtreſz 
ſcoulded like mad; thof I have the comfit that all the fi- 
=_ took my part, and even Mr. Clinker pleaded for me 
on his bended knee; thof, God he knows, he had raiſin; 
enuff to complain; but he's a good ſole abounding with 


Chriſtian meekneſs, and one day will meet with his reward. 


And now, dear Mary, we have got to Haddingborouyh, 


among the Scots, who are civil enuff for our money, thof 


I don't ſpeak their lingo—But they ſhould not go for to 


- impoſe upon foreigners ; for the bills on their houſes ſay, 


they have different eaſements to let; and behold there i 


nurra geaks in the whole kingdom, nor any thing for pore 


ſarvants, but a barrel with a pair of tongs thrown acroſs; 
and all the chairs in the family are emptied into this here 
barrel once a day; and at ten o'clock at night the whole 
cargo is flung out of a back windore that looks into ſome 


| ſtreet or lane, and the maid calls Gardy Joo to the paſſen- 


ers, which ſignifies, Lord have mercy upon you ! and this 
15 done er in every houſe in! ee 
ſo you may gueſs, Mary Jones, what a ſweet ſavour comes 
from ſuch a number of profuming pans : But they ſay it 
is wholeſome, and truly, I believe it is; for being in thc 


vapours, and thinking of Iſſabel and Mr. Clinker, I wa 


ing into a fit of aſtericks, when this fiff, ſaving your pre- 
ſence, took me by the noſe ſo powerfully that I ſneezed 
this to. be ſure is the why there are no fits in Had- 

was likewiſe made believe, that there was nothing to 
be had but or- meal and ſeeps-heads ; but if I hadn't been a 
fool, I mought have known there could be no heads with- 
out karcafſes—This very bleſſed day I dined upon a del- 
cate leg of Velſh mutton and cully-flower; and as for the 


- three times, and found _— wonderfully refreſhed ; and 


 oat-meal, I leave that to the ſarvants of the country, 
which are pore drudges, many of them without ſhoes of 


ſtockings — Mr. Clinker tells me here is a great call of the 


4 
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goſpel; but I wiſh, I wiſh ſome of our family be not fal- 
en off from the rite way—O, if I was given to tail-baring, 
I have my own ſecrets to diſcover— Thiere has been a deal 
an of huggling and flurtation betwixt Mrs. and an ould Scots 

f officer called Kiſmycago. He looks for all the orld like the 
gt ſcarecrow that our gardener ſet up to frite away the ſpar- 
5 rows; and what will come of it the Lord nows; but 
come what will, it ſhall never be ſaid that I mentioned a 
Ja ſyllabub of the matter——Remember me kindly to Saul 
on and the kitten—T hope they got the horn-buck, and will 
ith put it to a good yuſe, which is the conſtant prayer of, 


ard, Dear Molly, | 

uph „ Your loving friend.. | 
n 4ddingtorough, July 168. WI. runs. 
IT to | Sod DU A ohe 


To sin WATKIN PHILLIrs, Bart, of Jeſus College, Oxon. 


Dax PurtLies, 


rhole 5 5 be 
ſome WY 1+ I ſtay much longer at Edinburgh, I ſhall be changed 
os. into a downright Caledonie—My ec obſerves, that I 
| this have already acquired ſomething of the country accent. 
uph; The people here are ſo ſocial and attentive in their civili- 
omnes ties to ſtrangers, that I am inſenſibly ſucked into the 
ay it channel of their manners and cuſtoms, although they are 
n the in fact much more different from ours than you can ima- 
| was gine—That diffefence, however, which ſtruck me very : 
r pre- much at my firſt arrival, I now hardly perceive, and m 
oered ear is perfectly reconciled to the Scotch accent, which 

z and WY find even 1 noe in the mouth of a pretty woman. It 
Had- s = fort of Dorie dialect, which gives an idea of amiable 


implicity—You cannot imagine how we have been ca- 


ing to reſſed and feaſted in the good ton of Edinburgh, of which 
Xen a we are become free denizens and guild-brothers, by the 
with- WY ſpecial favour of the magiſtracy. pr.. 
a deli- I had a whimſical commiſſion from Bath, to a citizen 
or the of this metropolis—Quin, underſtanding our intention to 
untry, ift Edinburgh, pulled out a guinea, and defired the fa- 
oes ot Wl our 1 would drink it at a tavern, with a particular friend 


and bottle companion of his, one Mr. R C—, a law- 
7 OY — a a 


J 


| = _— the Mn ſee (id D 1 have pocket 


veterans, mY had compaſſimm upon my 7 
| m 
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of this eity—I cha myſelf, with the cmmiſſion, 


ed your bon 3 in, la 5 
2 n . E bre = 
e Ee Ra nan 625. 3p 


ans ee and d gave me the badete, according 
to che cartel. kene 2 company of jolly fl 


juſtice ini m ; 
ET + cut? 


e in the morning, by what means I know 
hawerer, as to the headache : 


miſtaken, 
the elaret was too good to treat me: ſo wen. 

While Mr. Bramble holds conferences the graver 
literati of the place, and our females are entertained at 
viſits by the Scotch ladies, who are the beſt and kindeſt 

creatures upon earth,. I paſa my time among the/bucks of 


| wa burgh; who, with a great ſhare of ſpirit and viva. 
„ have a certain ſhrewdneſs and ſelf-command that is 


| —— often found among their ng 516g in the high-day 


of youth and exultation Not a eſcapes. a 9cotch- 


wan chat can be interpreted intg offence by any individual 


in che company ; and national xefleciony. are never heard 


—In this particular, I muſt de, ve ore bath upjul and 


ungrateful to the Scotch; for, 28 far as I am able to 
des, they have = rea boo for the mutns of Sou 
r country, but with er- 
hate regard Neve 
imitators of our modes and faſhionable yices. Al 
their cuſto e and —＋ of public and private eco- 
nomy, of son, are in their own ſtyle 
This remarkabl 2 their locks, their dress, 
= Rs e and even their 7 On 
uire declazes, knows. not another people upo 
ſo ſtrongiy marked with a national charaQter— 
Now we are upon the e of dae L muft own, 


ſome of their diſhes. axe 1 — and even delicate; but 
I am. pot yet Rate eno ee fg! 
ſheey's head and h 1 . 
requeſt, one day at Mr. Mitehe i 167 hn we. dined— 


The firſt * i mind of th. dt a Congo 


extremely happy; 


the ern 


\ 


| which T had read ef negroes heads ſold publicly in the 


| markets 3 the laſt, being a meſs of minced lights, livers, 
ſuet, oat=meal, onions, and pepper, encloſed in a ſheep's 
g | ſtomach, had a very ſudden effect upon mine, and the 
| delicate Mrs. Tabby changed colour; when the cauſe of 
g | our diſguſt was inſtantaneouſly removed at the nod of 
our entertainer. The Scotch in general are attached to 
: this compolition, with a ſort of national fondneſs, as well 
f as to their oat-meal bread ; which is preſented at every 
F | table, in thin triangular cakes, baked upon a plate of iron, 
- called a girdle; and theſe many of the natives, even in 
; the higher ranks of life, prefer to wheaten bread, which 
| they have here in Qtion—You know we uſed to vex 
r poor Murray of Baliol college, by aſking, if there was 
it really no fruit but turnips in Scotland ? Sure enough, I 
Fr have ſeen turnips make their appearance, not as a deſert, 
of | but by way of hors Pewvres, or whets, as radiſhes are 
hs ſcrved up betwixt more ſubſtantial diſhes in France and 
: Italy; but it muſt be obſerved, that the turnips of this 
, country are as much ſuperior in ſweetneſs, delicacy, and 


* flavour, to thoſe of England, as a-mufk-melon is to the 
al ſtock of a common cabbage. They are ſmall and coni- 
rd cal, of a yellowiſh colour, with a very thin ſkin ; and, 
nd over and above their agtecable taſte, are valuable for 
to their antiſcotbotic quality—As to the fruit now in ſeaſon, 
ith ſuch as chernes, gooſeberries, and currants, there is no 
want of chen at Edinburgh; and in the gardens of ſome | 
ing. gentlemen, who live in this neighbourhood, there is now 
i a very favourable appearance of apricots, peaches, nec- 
co- tarines, and even grapes; nay, I have ſeen a very fine” 5 
le. thow of pine-apples within a few miles of this mettopo- 
eſs, ls. Indeed, we have no reaſon to be ſurpriſed at theſe 
Jur particulars, when we confider how little difference there 
is, in fact, betwixt this climate and that of London. | 
All the remarkable places in the city and its avenues, 
for ten miles around, we have viſited, much to our ſatis- 
faction. In the caſtle are ſome royal apartments, where 
the ſovereign occaſtonally teſided; and wks are carefully 
preſerved the -regalia of the kingdom, conſiſting of 2 
crown, (aid to be of great value, a ſceptre, and a (word 
of ſtate, adorned with jewels, —Of theſe ſymbols of fo- 
rerergnty, the people are exccedingly jealous—A report 
V. ol. JV. J. | | Q, ; 
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being fpread, during the ſitting of the Union-parliament, 
that they were removed to London, ſuch a tumult aroſe, 
that the lord commiſſioner would have been torn in pieces, 
if he had not produced them for the ſatisfaction of the 
populace. ' 1 5 
The palace ef Holyroodhouſe is an elegant piece of 
architecture, but ſunk in an obſcure, and, as I take it, 
unwholeſome bottom, where one would imagine it had 
been placed on purpoſe to be concealed. The apartments 
are lofty, but unfurniſhed; and as for the pictures of the 


Scottiſh kings, from Fergus I. to King William, they are 


paltry daubings, moſtly by the ſame hand, painted either 
trom the imagination, or porters hired. to fit for the pur- 

ſe. - All the diverſions of London we enjoy at Edin- 
— in a ſmall compaſs. Here is a well conducted 
concert, in which ſeveral gentlemen perform on different 
inſtruments— The Scotch are all muſicians Every man 
you meet plays on the flute, the violin, or violencello; 
and there is one nobleman, whoſe compoſitions are uni- 
verſally admired—Our company of actors is very toler- 
able; and a ſubſcription is now on foot for building a 
new theatre: But 1 5 aſſemblies pleaſe me above all 
other public exhibitions. . 

We have been at the hunters ball, where I was really 
aſtoniſhed to ſee ſuch a number of fine women — The 


Engliſh, who have never croſſed the Tweed, imagine er- 


roneouſly, that the Scotch ladies are not remarkable for 
perſonal attractions; but I can declare with a ſafe con- 
ſcience I never ſaw ſo many handſome females together, 
as were aſſembled on this occaſion. At the Leith races, 
the beſt. company comes hither from the remoter pro- 
vinces ; ſo that, I ſuppoſe, we had all the beauty of the 
kingdom concentrated as it were into one focus; which 
was indeed ſo vehement, that my heart could hardly re- 
fiſt its power Between friends, it has ſuſtained ſome 
damage from the bright eyes of the charming Mis 


Rn, whom I had the honour to dance with at the 


ball—The Counteſs of Melville attracted all eyes, and 


the admiration of all preſent— She was accompanied by | 


the agreeable Miſs Grieve, who made many conqueſts 
nor did my ſiſter Liddy paſs unnoticed in the afſembly— 


She is become a toaſt at Edinburgh, by the name of the 


* 
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Fair Cambrian, and has already been the occaſior of much 
wine - ſhed ʒ but the poor girl met with an accident at 
the ball, which has given us great diſturbance. i 
A young gentleman, the expreſs image of that raſcal 
Wilſon, went up to aſk her to dance a minuet; and his 
ſudden appearance ſhocked her ſo much, that ſhe fainted 
away—T call Wilſon a raſcal, becauſe, if he had been 
really a gentleman, with honourable intentions, he would 
have, ere now, appeared in his own character -I muſt 
own, my blood boils with indignation when I think of 
that fellow's preſumption z and Heaven confound me if 1 
don't—But I wont be ſo womaniſh as to rail Time 
will, perhaps, furniſh occaſion— Thank God, the cauſe 
of Liddy's diforder remains a ſecret. The lady directreſs 
of the ball, thinking the was overcome by the heat of the 
place, had her conveyed to another room, where ſhe ſoon 
recovered ſo. well, as to return and join in the coun 
dances, in which the Scotch laſſes acquit themſelves wi 
ſuch ſpirit and. agility, as put their partners to the height 
of their mettle—I believe our aunt, Mrs. Tabitha, had 


= entertained hopes of being able to do ſome execution 
among the cavaliers at this afſembly—She had been ſeve- 


ral days in confultation with milliners and mantuamakers, 
preparing for the occaſion, at which, ſhe made her ap- 
pearance in a full ſuit of damaſk, fo thick and heavy, 
that the ſight of it alone, at this ſeaſon of the year, was 
ſufficient to draw drops of ſweat from any man of. ordi- 
nary imagination — She danced one minuet with our 
friend Mr. Mitchelſon, who favoured her fo far, in the 
ſpirit of hoſpitality and politeneſs ; and ſhe was called 
out a ſecond time by the young laird of Balymawhaple, 


| who, coming in by accident, could not readily find any 


other partner; but as the firſt was a married man, and 
the ſecond paid no particular homage to her charms, 
which were alſo overlooked by the reſt of the company, 
the became diſſatisfied and cenſorious At ſupper, ſhe 28 
ſerved that the Scotch gentlemen made a very good fi- 
gure, when they were a little improved by travelling; 
and, therefore, it was pity they did not all take the 
benefit of going abroad She ſaid the women were awk - 
ward maſculine creatures; that, in dancing, they lifted 
their legs like ſo many colts; that G2 had no idea 
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tude of all ranks, from the ſenator o 
Eſt tradeſman, mingled together in their ſhirts, and fol- 
towing the balls with the utmoſt eagerneſs — Among 
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of graceful motion; and put on their clothes in a ſright. 
ful manner; but if the truth muſt be told, Tabby her. 


ſelf was the moſt ridiculous figure, and the worſt dreſſed 


of the whole aſſembly The neglect of the male ſex ren- 
dered her malcontent and peeviſh; ſhe now found fault 
with every thing at Edinburgh, and teazed her brother to 
leave the place, when ſhe was ſuddenly reconciled to it 
on a religious confideration—There is a ſect of fanatics, 


Who have ſeparated themſelves from the eſtabliſhed kirk, 
under the name of Seceders—They acknowledge no 
earthly head of the church, reject lay patronage, and 


maintain the Methodiſt doctrines of the new birth, the 
new light, the efficacy of grace, the inſufficiency of works, 
and the operations of- the ſpirit. Mrs. Tabitha, attended 


dy Humphry Clinker, was introduced to one of their con- 
ry 


ventieles, where they both received much ediſication; 
and ſhe has had the good fortune to become acquainted 
with a pious Chriſtian, called Mr. Moffat, who is very 

eiſes of devotion. | 
I never faw ſuch a concourſe of genteel company at 
po mort Englarid, as appeared on the courſe of Leith 
Hard by, in the fields called the Links, the citizens of 
Edinburgh divert themſelves at a game called golf, in 
which they uſe a curious kind of bats, tipt with horn, 
and ſmall elaſtic balls of leather, ſtuffed with feathers, 
rather tefs than tennis-balls, but of a much harder con- 
fiſtence—This they ſtrike with ſuch force and dexterity 
from one hole to another, that they will fly to an incre- 
dible diſtance. Of this diverfion the Scotch are ſo fond, 
that, when the weather will permit, 72 may ſee a mul- 
juſtice to the low- 


powerful in prayer, and often affiſts her in private exer- 


others, I was ſhown one particular ſet of golfers, the 
youngeft of whom was turned of fourſcore— They were 


All gentlemen of independent fortuties, who had amuſed 


themſelves with this paſtime for the beſt part of 'a cen- 
tury, without having ever felt the leaſt alarm from fick- 
neſs or diſguſt; and they never went to bed, without 


having each the beſt part of a gallon of claret in his belly. | 


Such uninterrupted exerciſe, co-operating with the keen 


* 
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air from the ſea, muſt, without all doubt, keep the appe- 
tite always on edge, and ſteel the conſtitution againſt all 
the common attacks of diſtemper. l 

The Leith races gave occaſion to another entertainment 
of a very ſingular nature — There is at Edinburgh a ſo- 
ciety or corporation of errand-boys called Cadies, who 
ply in the ſtreets at night with paper lanterns, and are 
very ſerviceable in carrying meſſages — Theſe fellows, 
though ſhabby in their appearance, and rudely familiar in 
their addreſs, are wonderfully acute, and fo noted for fi- 
delity, that there is no inſtance of a cadie's having be- 
trayed his truſt—Such is their intelligence, that the 
know not only every individual of the place, but alſo 
every ſtranger, by the time he has been four and twent 
hours in Edinburgh; and no tranſaction, even the mol 
private, can eſcape their notice—They are particularly 


famous for their dexterity in executing one of the func- 


tions of Mercury; though, for my own part, I never 
employed them in this department of buſineſs —Had I 
occaſion for any ſervice of this nature, my own man 


Archy M*Alpine, is as well qualified as &er a cadie in 


Edinburgh; and I am much miſtaken, if he has not been 
hererofore of their fraternity. Be that as jt may, _ 
reſolved to give a dinner and a ball at Leith, to whic 

they formally invited all the young noblemen and gentle- 
men that were at the races; and this invitation was rein- 
forced by an aſſurance that all the celebrated ladies of 
pleaſure would grace the entertainment with their com- 
pany I received a card on this occaſion, and went thi- 
ther with half a dozen of my acquaintance—In a large 
nall, the cloth was laid on a 1 range of tables joined 
together, and here the company ſeated themſelves, to the 


number of about fourſcore, lords and lairds, and other 


gentlemen, courteſans, and cadies mingled together, as 
the ſlaves and their maſters were in the time of tlie Sa- 


turnalia in aneient Rome. The toaſtmaſter, who ſat at 


the upper end, was one Cadie Fraſer, a veteran pimp, 
diſtinguiſhed for his humour and ſagacity, well known and 
much reſpe&ed in his profeſſion y all the gueſts, male 
and female, that were here aſſembled. He had beſpoke 
che dinner and the wine: He had taken care that all his 


brethren ſhould appear in decent apparel and clean linen; 
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and he himſelf wore a periwig with three tails, in honour 
of the feſtival. . I aſſure you the banquet was both ele. 
gant and plentiful, and ſeaſoned with a thouſand ſallies, 
that promoted a general ſpirit of mirth and good humour. 
After the deſert, Mr. Fraſer propoſed the following toaſts, 
which I don't pretend to explain“ The beſt in Chriſten. 
dom“ —“ Gibb's contract.“ The beggers benniſon.” — 
“King and kirk.“ Great Britain and Ireland.” —Then, 
filling a bumper, and turning to me, Meſter Malford 
(faid he), may a' unkindneſs ceaſe betwixt John Bull and 
his ſiſter Moggy.“ The next perſon he ſingled out, was 
a nobleman — had been long abroad. Ma lord (cried 
Fraſer), here is a bumper to a' thoſe noblemen who have 
virtue enough to ſpend their rents in their ain coontray.” 
 — He afterwards addreſſed himſelf to a member of par- 
lament in theſe words: “ Meſter—Pm ſure yell ha' nae 
objection to my drinking, Diſgrace and dool to ilka Scot, 
that ſells his conſcience and his vote.” He diſcharged a 
third ſarcaſm at a perſon very gaily dreſſed, who had 
riſen from ſmall beginnings, and made a conſiderable for- 
tune at play—PFilling his glaſs, and calling him by name, 
“ Lang life (ſaid he) to the wylie loon that gangs a- 
field with a toom poke at his lunzie, and comes hame 
with a ſackful of filler.” All theſe toaſts being received 
with loud burſts of applauſe, Mr, Fraſer called for pint 
glaſſes, and filled his own to the brim : Then ſtanding 
up, and all his brethren following his example, Ma 
lords and gentlemen (cried he), here is a cup of thanks 
for the great and undeſerved honour you haye done your 


poor errand boys this day.” — So ſaying, he and they drank | 


off their glaſſes in a trice, and, quitting their ſeats, took 
their ſtation each behind one of the other gueſts ; ex- 
claiming—*® Noo we're your honours cadies again.“ 

The nobleman who had bore the firſt brunt of Mr. 
Fraſer's ſatire, objected to his abdication. He faid, as 
the company was aſſembled by invitation from the cadies, 
he expected they were to be entertained at their expence. 
By no means, my lord (cried Fraſer), I wad na be 
_ of fic preſumption for the wide warld I never at- 
fronted a gentleman ſince I was born; and ſure, at this 
age, I wonnot offer an indignity to fic an honourable con- 
vention.“ © Well (faid his lordſhip), as you have cx: 
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rended ſome wit, you have a right to ſave your money. 
You have given me good counſel, and I take it in good 
part. As you have voluntarily quitted your ſeat, I will 
take your pore with the leave of the good company, and 
think my 
He was fotthwith elected into the chair, and compli- 
mented in a bumper in his new character. | 

The claret continued to circulate without interruption 
till the glaſſes ſeemed to dance upon the table, and this, 
perhaps, was a hint to the ladies to call for muſic At 
eight in the evening the ball began in another apartment: 
At midnight we went to ſupper ; but it was broad day 
before I found the way to my lodgings ;—and, no doubt, 
his lordſhip had a ſwinging bill to diſcharge. | 

In ſhort, I have lived ſo riotouſly for ſome weeks, that 
my uncle begins to be alarmed on the ſcore of my con- 
ſtitution, and very ſeriouſly obſerves, that all his own in- 
firmities are owing to ſuch exceſſes indulged in his youth 
— Mrs. Tabitha fays it would be more for the advantage 
of my ſoul as well as body, if, inſtead of frequenting 
theſe ſcenes of debauchery, I would accompany Mr. 
Moffat and her to hear a ſermon of the Reverend Mr. 
M©Corkindale. Clinker often exhorts me, with a groan, 
to take care of my precious health; and even Archy 
M<Alpine, when he happens to be overtaken (which is 
oftener the caſe than I could with), reads me a long lec- 
ture upon temperance and ſobriety z and is ſo very wiſe 
and ſententious, that, if I could provide him with a pro- 
feſlor's chair, I would willingly give up the benefit of his 


admonitions and ſervice together; for I was tutor- ſick at 


alma mater. 5 
I am not, however, ſo much engroſſed by the gaities of 
Edinburgh, but that I find time to make parties in the 
family way. We have not only ſeen all the villas and 
villages within ten miles of the capital, but we have alſo 
croſſed the Frith, which is an arm of the ſea ſeven miles 
broad, that divides Lothian from the ſhire, or, as the 
Scotch call it, The kingdom of Fife. There is a number 
of large open ſea boats that ply on this paſſage from Leith 
to Kinghorn, which is a borough on the other ſide. In 
one of theſe our whole family N three days ago, 

| | 4 


elf happy to be hailed, Father of the Feaſt.” 
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_ excepting. ſiſter, who, being exceedingly fearful of 
the I —_ leſt to the care of Mrs. pt rang We 
had an eaſy and quick paſſage into Fife, where we viſited 
a number of poor towns on the ſea- ſide, including St. 
Andrew's, which is the ſkeleton of a venerable city ; but 
we were much better pleaſed with ſame noble and ele- 

ant ſeats and caſtles, of which there is a great number 
1n that part of Scotland, Yeſterday we took boat again 
on our return to Leith, with a fair wind and agreeable 
weather; but we had not advanced half-way when the 
ſky was ſuddenly overcaſt, and the wind changing, blew 
directly in our teeth; ſo that we were obliged to turn, 
or tack the reſt of the way. In a word, the gale increaſ- 
ed to a ſtorm of wind and rain, attended with ſuch a fog, 
that we could not ſee the town of Leith, to which we 
we were bound, nor even the caſtle of Edinburgh, not- 
withſtanding its high fituation. It is not to be doubted 
but that we were all alarmed on this occafion. And, at 
the ſame time, moſt of the paſſengers were ſeized with 
a nauſea that produced violent retchings. My aunt de- 
fired her brother to order the boatmen to put back to 
Kinghorn, and this expedient he actually propoſed ; but 
they aſſured him there was no danger. Mes. Tabitha find- 
ing them obſtinate, began to ſcold, and inſiſted upon my 
uncle's exerting his authority as a juſtice of the peace. 
Sick and peeviſh as he was, he could not help laughing 
at this wiſe propoſal, telling her, that his commiſſion did 
not extend ſo far, and, if it did, he ſhould let the people 
take their own way; for he thought it would be great 
preſumption in him to direct them in the exerciſe of their 
own profeſſion. Mrs. Winifred Jenkins made a general 
clearance, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Humphry Clinker, 
who joined her both in prayer and ejaculation. As he 
took it for granted that we ſhould not be long in this 
world, he offered ſome ſpiritual conſolation to Mrs. Ta- 
bitha, who rejected it with great diſguſt, bidding him 
keep his ſermons for thoſe who had leiſure to hear fuch 
nonſenſe. My uncle ſat, recollected in himſelf, without 
ſpeaking; my man Archy had recourſe to a brandy bot- 
tle, with which he made fo free, that I imagined he had 
{worn to die of drinking any thing rather than ſca water; 


e 


bat the brandy had no more effect upon him in the way 
of intoxication than if it had been fea water in good ear- 
neſt. As for myſelf, I was too much engroſſed by the 
ſickneſs at my ſtomach, to think of any thing elſe, —- 
Meanwhile the ſea ſwelled mountains high; the boat 
pitched with ſuch violence, as if it had been going ta 
pieces; the cordage rattled, the wind roared, the light- 
ning flaſhed, the thunder bellowed, and the rain deſcend- 
ed in a deluge—Every time the veſſel was put about, we 
ſhipped a ſea that drenched us all to the ſcin. When, by 
dint of turning, we thought to have cleared the pier 


head, we were driven to leeward, and then the boatmen 


themſelves began to fear that the tide would fail before 
we ſhould fetch up our lee way ; The next trip, however, 
brought us into ſmooth water, and we were ſafely landed 
on the quay about one o'clock in the afternoon ! To be 


ſure (cried Tabby, when the found herſelf on terra firma), 


we mult all have periſhed, if we had not been the parti- 


cular care of Providence.” “ Yes (replied my uncle), 


but I ara much of the honeſt Highlander's mind: After 


he had made ſuch a paſſage as this, his friend told him he 


was much indebted to Providence.“ * Certainly (ſaid Do- 


nald), but, by my ſaul, mon, Fefe ne er trouble Provi- 
dence again, ſo long as the brig of Stirling ſtands.“ Lou 
muſt know, the brig, or — of Stirling, ſtands above 


twenty miles up the river Forth, of which this is the out- 
let—I don't ſind that our ſquire has ſuffered in his health 
from this adventure; but poor Liddy is in a peaking way 


—Pm afraid this unfortunate girl is uneaſy in her mind; 
and this apprehenſion diſtracts me, for the is really an 


amiable creature. 


We ſhall ſet out to-morrow or next day for Stirling 


and Glaſgow z and we propoſe to penetrate a little way 


into the Highlands, before we turn our courſe to the 
ſouthward In the mean time, commend me to all our 


inends round Carfax, and believe me to be ever yours, 
Ediur. Aug. 3. J. Mxrronp. 
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I 8novry be = ungrateful, dear Lewis, if I did not 
find myſelf diſpoſed to think and ſpeak favourably of this 
ple, among whom I have met with more kindneſs, 
oſpitality, and rational entertainment, in a few weeks, 
than ever I received in any other country during the whole 
courſe of my life—Perhaps the gratitude excited by theſe 
benefits may interfere ' with the impartiality of my re- 
marks; for a man is as apt to be prepoſſeſſed by parti- 
cular favours, as to be prejudiced b private motives of . 
_ diſguſt. If I am partial, there is at leaſt ſome merit in 
my converſion from illiberal prejudices which had grown 
up with my conſtitutio. 8 - 
The firſt impreſſions which an Engliſhman receives in 
this country, will not contribute' to the removal of his 


prejudices z becauſe he refers every thing he ſees to a p 
compariſon with the ſame articles in his own country; p 
and this compariſon is unfavourable to Scotland in all its t 
exteriors, ſuch as, the face of the country in reſpect to ti 
cultivation, the appearance of the bulk of the pęople, and tl 
the og of converſation in general. I am not 6 far 0 
convinced by Mr. Liſmahago's arguments, but that I think | tl 
the Scotch would do well, for their own ſakes, to adopt at 
the Engliſh idioms and pronunciation; thoſe of them tl 
eſpecially who are reſolved to puſh their fortunes in South ta 
Britain.—I know, by experience, how eaſily an Engliſhman ec 
is influenced by the ear, and how apt he is to hog, when ta 
he hears his own language ſpoken with a foreign or pro- ly 
vincial accent—I have known a member of the Houle of tic 
Commons ſpeak with great energy and preciſion, with- cit 
out being able to engage attention, becauſe his obſerva- w. 
tions were made in the — dialect, which (no offence | fo 
to Lieutenant Liſmahago) certainly gives a clowniſh air w. 
even to ſentiments of the greateſt dignity and decorum. | th 
have declared my opinion on this head to ſome of the be 
moſt ſenſible men of this country, obſerving, at the ſame G 
time, that if they would employ a few natives of Eng- thi 
Jand to teach the pronunciation of our vernacular tongue, pr. 
in twenty years there would be no difference, in point Wi 


of dialect, between the youth of Edinburgh and of London. ab] 
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The civil regulations of this kingdom and metropolis 


are taken from oy different models from thoſe of Eng- 
land, except in a few particular eſtabliſhments, the neceſ- 


ſary conſequences of the union. Their college of juſtice - 


is a bench of great dignity, filled with judges of character 
and ability. I have 


pleadings of their advocates, who are by no means defi- 


cient either in argument or elocution. The Scottiſh legiſ- 


lation is founded, in a great meaſure, on the civil law 
conſequently, their proceedings vary from thoſe of the 
Engliſh tribunals ; but, I think, they have the advantage 
of us in their method of examining witneſſes apart, and 
in the conſtitution of their jury; by which they certainly 
avoid the evil which I mentioned in my laſt from Liſma- 
hago's obſervation. | | "7 

The univerſity of Edinburgh is ſupplied with excellent 
profeſſors in all the ſciences; and the medical ſchool, in 
particular, is famous all over Europe. The ſtudents of 
this art have the beſt opportunity of learning it to perfec- 
tion, in all its branches, as there are different courſes forthe 
theory of medicine, and the practice of medicine ; for anatomy, 


thoſe of mathematics and experimental philoſophy ; and all theſe 
are given by men of diſtinguiſhed talents. What renders 
this part of. education ſtill more complete, is the advan- 
tage of attending the Infirmary, which is the beſt inſtitut- 
ed charitable foundation that I ever knew. Now we are 
talking of charities, here are ſeveral hoſpitals, exceeding- 
ly well endowed, and maintained under admirable regula- 


tions; and theſe are not only uſeful, but ornamental to the 


city. Among theſe, I ſhall only mention the general 
workhouſe, in which all the poor, not otherwiſe provided 


for, are employed, according to their different abilities, 


with ſuch judgment and effect, that they nearly maintain 
themſelves by their labour, and there is not a beggar to 
be ſeen within the precincts of this metropolis. It was 
Glaſgow that ſet the example of this eſtabliſhment, about 
thirty years ago. Even the kirk of Scotland, ſo long re- 
proached with fanaticiſm and canting, abounds at preſent 
with miniſters celebrated for their learning, and reſpeCt- 
able for their moderation. I have heard their ſermons 


eard ſome cauſes tried before this 
venerable tribunal ; and was very much pleaſed with the 


a botany, and the materia medica, over and above 
of 
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252 'THE EXPEDITION OF 
with equal aſtoniſhment and pleaſure. The good people 


of Edinburgh no longer think dirt and cob-webs eſfential 


to the houſe of God. Some of their churches have ad- 
mitted ſuch ornaments as would have excited ſedition, 
even in England, a little more than a century ago; and 
pſalmody is here practiſed and taught by a profeſſor from 
the cathedral of Durham. I ſhould not be furpriſed, in 
a few years, to hear it accompanied with an organ. 

Edinburgh is a hot-bed of genius. have had the good 


fortune to be made acquainted with many authors of the 


_ firſt diſtinction; ſuch as the two Humes, Robertſon, 
Smith, Wallace, Blair, Ferguſon, Wilkie, &c. and I have 
found them all as agreeable in converſation as they are in- 
ſtructive and entertaining in their writings. Theſe ac- 
quaintances I .owe to the friendſhip of Dr. Carlyle, who 
wants nothing but inclination to figure with the reſt upon 
paper.—The magiſtracy of Edinburgh is changed ever 
year by election, and ſeems to be very well adapted both 
for ſtate and authority. The Lerd Prougſt is equal in 
dignity to the Lard Mayor of Londen ; and the four Bailies 
are equivalent to the rank of Aldermen. There is a Dean 
Guild, who takes cognizance of mercantile affairs; a 
reaſurer, a Town-elerk ; and the Council is compoſed 
of Deacons, one of whom is returned every. year in ro- 


tation, as repreſentative of every company of artificers or 


'handicraftimen. Though this city, from the nature of its 
ſituation, can never be made either very convenient or 
very cleanly, it has nevertheleſs an air of magnificence 
that commands reſpe&—The-caſtle is an inſtance of the 
ſublime in ſite and architecture. Its fortifications are 


kept in 2 order, and there is always in it a garriſon of 


regular ſoldiers, which is relieved every year; but it is in- 
capable of ſuſtaining a ſiege carried on according to the 
modern operations of war. The caſtle-hill, which ex- 
tends from the outward gate to the upper end of the high 


ſtreet, is uſed as a public walk for the citizens, and com- 


mands a proſpect, equally extenſive and delightful, over 
the county of Fife, on the other ſide of the Frith, and all 
along the ſea- coaſt, which is covered with a ſucceſſion of 
towns that would ſeem to indicate a confiderable ſhare of 
commerce; but, if the truth muſt be told, theſe towns 
have been falling ta decay ever ſince the Union, by whicl 
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the Scotch were in a great meaſure deprived of their trade 
with France. The palace of Holyroodhouſe is a jewel in 
architecture, thruſt into a hollow where it cannot be ſeen; 
a ſituation which was certainly not choſen by the ingeni- 
ous architect, who muſt have been confined to the fite of 


the old palace, which was a convent.— Edinburgh is con- 


ſderably extended on the ſouth ſide, where there are di- 


vers little elegant ſquares built in the Engliſh manner; 
and the citizens have planned ſome improvements on the 
north, which, when put in execution, will add greatly to 


the beauty and convenience of this capital. 
The fea-port is Leith, a flouriſhing town, about a mile 
from the city, in the harbour of which I have ſeen above 


one hundred ſhips lying all together. Tou muſt know I 


had the curioſity to croſs the Frith in a paſſage-boat, and 
ſtaid two days in Fife, which is remarkably fruitful in 


corn, and exhibits a ſurpriſing number of fine ſeats, ele- 


gantly built, and magnificently furniſhed. There is an 
mcredible number of noble houſes in every part of Scot- 
land that I have ſeen—Dalkeith, Pinkie, Yeſter, and Lord 


Hopetoun's, all of them within four or five miles of Edin» 


burgh, are princely palaces, in every one of which a ſove- 
reign might refide at his eaſe. I ſuppoſe the Scotch af- 
25 theſe monuments. of grandeur—If I may be allowed 
to mingle cenſure with my remarks upon 2 people I re- 
vere, I muſt obſerve, that their weak fide ſeems to be va- 


„ 


nity. I am afraid that even their hoſpitality is not quite 


free of oſtentation. I think I have diſcovered among 


them uncommon pains taken to diſplay their ſine linen, 


of which indeed they have great plenty, their furniture, 
plate, houſe-keeping, and variety of wines, in which ar- 
ticle, it muſt be owned, they are profuſe, if not prodigal. 
A burgher of Edinburgh, not content to vie with a citi- 
zen of London who has ten times his fortune, muſt excel 


him in the expence as well as elegance of his entertain- 


ments. $3 <0 

Though the villas of the Scotch nobility and gentry. 
have generally an air of grandeur and ſtate, I think their 
gardens and parks are not comparable to thoſe of England; 
a circumſtance the more remarkable, as I was told by the 
ingenious Mr. Philip Miller of Chelſea, that almoit all 


the gardeners of South: Britain were natives of Scotland. 
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The verdure of this country is not equal to that of Eng. 
land.— The pleaſure-grounds are, in my opinion, not ſo 
well laid out according to the genius loci; nor are the 
lawns, and walks, and hedges, kept in ſuch delicate or- 
der. The trees are planted in prudiſh-rows, which have 
not ſuch an agreeable natural effect, as when they are 
thrown into irregular groupes, with intervening glades; 
and the firs, which they generally raiſe* around their 
houſes, look dull and funereal in the ſummer ſeaſon. I 
muſt confeſs, indeed, that they yield ſerviceable timber, 
and good ſhelter againſt the northern blaſts ; that they 
ow and thrive in the moſt barren ſoil, and continually 
perſpire a fine balſam of turpentine, which muſt render 
the air very ſalutary and ſanative to lungs of a tender tex- | 
ture. | * 
Tabby and I have been both frightened in our return 
by ſea from the coaſt of Fife. She was afraid of drown- 
ing, and I of catching cold, in conſequence of being 
drenched with ſea-water; but my fears, as well as hers, 
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have been happily diſappointed. She is now in perfect : 
health; I wiſh I could fay the ſame of Liddy. Some- Y 
thing uncommon is the matter with that poor child ; her 
colour fades, her appetite fails, and her ſpirits flag. She b 
is become moping and melancholy, and is often found in a0 
tears. Her brother ſuſpects internal uneaſineſs on ac- > 
count of Wilſon, and denounces vengeance againſt that 0 
adventurer. She was, it ſeems, ſtrongly affected at the J 
ball by the ſudden appearance of one Mr. Gordon, who Gl 
ſtrongly reſembles the ſaid Wilſon ; but I am rather ſuſ- 
picious that ſhe caught cold by being overheated with 4 
dancing. I have conſulted Dr. Gregory, an eminent T. 
phyſician of an amiable character, who adviſes the High- Fi 
nd air, and the uſe of goat-milk whey, which ſurely th 
cannot have a bad effect upon a patient who was born aw 
and bred among the mountains of Wales. The doctors Ji 
opinion is the more agreeable, as we ſhall find thoſe re- % 
medies in the very place which I propoſed as the utmoſt | 10 
extent of our expedition -I mean the 3 of Argyle. 1 
— Mr. Smollet, one of the judges of the commiſſar) ee 


court, which is now fitting, has very kindly infiſted upon 
our lodging at his country-houſe, on the banks of Loch 
Lomond, about fourteen miles beyond Glaſgow. For 


HUMPHRY CLINKER. Ins 


this laſt city we ſhall ſet out in two. days, and take Stir- 
ling in our way, well provided with recommendations 
from our friends at Edinburgh, whom, I proteſt, I ſhall 
leave with much regret. I am ſo far from thinking it any 
hardſhip to live in this country, that, if I was obliged to 
lead a town life, Edinburgh would certainly be the head- 
quarters of | „ b 
Yours always, . 
Edinr. Aug. 8. | Marr. BRAMBLE. 
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To Sm Warxin PurLiays, Bart. of Jeſus College, Oxon. 
Dzar Kr, ; | 


| a now little ſhort of the Ultima Thule, if this appel- 
lation properly belongs to the Orkneys or Hebrides. 
Theſe laſt are now lying before me, to the amount of 
ſome hundreds, ſcattered up and down the Deucaledo- 
nian ſea, affording the moſt pictureſque and romantic 
proſpect I ever beheld—I write this letter in a gentle- 
man's houſe, near the town of Inveraray, which, may be 
deemed the capital of the Weſt Highlands, famous for 
nothing ſo much as for the ſtately caſtle begun and ac- 
tually covered in by the late Duke of Argyle, at a prodi- 
gious expence Whether it will ever be completely tiniſh- 


| ed is a queſtion. 


But, to take things in order. We left Edinburgh ten 
days ago—and the farther north we proceed, we find Mrs. 
Tabitha the leſs manageable ; ſo. that her inclinations are 


| not of the nature of the loadſtone—they point not towards 


the pole. What made her leave Edinburgh with reluc- 
tance at laſt, if we may believe her own aſſertions, was a 
diſpute which ſhe left unfiniſhed with Mr. Moffat, touch- 
ing the eternity of hell- torments. That gentleman, as he 
advanced in years, began to be ſceptical on this head, till 
at length he declared open war againſt the common ac- 
ceptation of the word eternal. He is now perſuaded that 
eternal ſignifies no more than an indefinite number of 
years; and that the moſt enormous ſinner may be quit 
for ne millions, nine hundred thouſand, nine hundred and 


niviety-mine yetrs of hell-five > which term or period, as he 


very well obſerves, forms but an incenſiderable drop, as 
were, in the ocean of eternity. For this mitigation he 


| ;  eviſtends, 1 agreeable to the ideas of goodneſs 
| and merey we annex to the Supreme Being. Our 
Aut ſcemed Willing to adopt this döctrine in favour of 
| the wicked : But he hinted, that no-perſon whatever was 
fo righteous as to be Exempted entirely from puniſhment 
in a future Rate 3 and that the moſt pious Chriſtian upon 
earth might think himſelf very happy to get off for a faſt 
ef feren or tight thoufand years in the midſt of fire and 
brimſtone. Mrs. Tabitha revolted at this dogma, which 
filled her nt once with horror and indignation.—She had, 
| recourſe to the opinion of Humphry Clinker, who round. 

| ly declared it was the popiſh doctrine of Purgatory, and 
SS uoted ſcripture in defence of the fire everigſting prepared 
p the devil and his '#ngelt.—The Reverend Mr. Mac- 
1 Corkendale, and all the theologiſts and ſaints of that per- 
fuaſion, were conſulted, and ſome of them had doubts 
about the matter, which doubts and feruples had begun 
to infect our aunt when we tock our departure from 

| Editiburgh. | \ 

| | We paſſed through Linlithgow, Where there was an 
| | t royal palace, which is now gone to decay, as well | 

as the town ſtſelf.— This too is pretty much the caſe with 
Stirling, though it ſtill boaſts of a fine old caſtle, in which 
the kings of Seotland were wont to reſide in their mino- 
rity.— But Glaſgow is Hy pride of ah pM _ indeed 
it might very well paſs for an elegant and flouriſhing eity 
11 ed Chriſtendom. There we had the good for- 
4 atm qa into the houſe of Mr. Moore, an emi- 
nent ſurgeon, to whom we were recommended by one of 
dur friends at Edinburgh; and truly he could not have 
done us more eſſential ſervice - Mr. Moore is a merry fa- 
cetious companion, ſenſible and ſhrewd, with a confider- 
able fund of humour; and his wife an agteeable woman, | 
weli-bred, kind, and obhiging. Kindneſs, which I take to 
be the eſſenee of good nature and humanity, is the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of the Scotch ladies in their ou 1 
country. Our landlord ſhowed us every thing, and in- 

troduced us to all the world at Glaſgow, where, * 
His recommendation, we were complimented with the 


Y 


e 
eee e is a great number of young fellows that 
rival the youth of the capital in 2 and expence ; and 
Ivas ſoon convinced, that all the female beauties of Scot- 
land were hot aſſembled at the hunters ball in Edinburgh. 
he town of Glaſgqw Aflourihes in learning, as well ag 
in commerce. Here is an univerſity, with profeſſors in 
all the diſferent branches of ſcience; liberally endowed, 
and judiciouſly choſen —It was vacation time when I paſ- 
ſed, ſo that I could not entirely ſatisfy. my curioſity ; but 
their mode of education is certainly preferable to ours in 
ome reſpeQts——The ſtudents are not left to the private 
inſtruction of tutors, but taught in public ſchools or claſ- 
ſes, each ſcience-by its partieular profeſſor or regent... 
_ My-undle. is in raptüres with Glaſgow—He not only 
viſited all the manuſactures of dhe place, but made ex- 
4 every other place within a dozen miles, where there was 
any thing remarkable to be ſeen in art or nature. I be- 
lee the exereiſe ocaſioned by theſe jaunts was of ſer- 
| vice to my ſiſter Liddy, wWhoſe appetite. and ſpirits. begin 
1 to revive. Mrs. Tabitha diſplayed her attractions as uſual, 
mY and actually belieted ſhe. had entangled one Mr. M*Clel- 
> hn, a rich inkle manufaQurer; in her ſnares 3 but when 
ah matters came to an explanation, it appeared that his at- 
„ chment Mas altogether ſpiritual, founded upon an inter- 
11 courſe of devotion at the meeting of Mr. John Weſley, 
1 hither in perſon. At length we ſet out for the banks 
8. of Loch Eomond, paſſing through the little borough of 
* Dumbarton, or (as my uncle will have it) Dunbritton, 
| where there is a caſtle more curious than any thing of 
fa. the kind I had ever ſeen. It is honoured with a parti- 
"ol cular deſcription by the elegant Buchanan, as an af in- 
* xpugniatilis:; and, indeed, it muſt have been impregnable 
15 by the ancient manner of befieging. It is a rock of con- 
kderable extent; riſing with a. double top, in an angle 
un bored by the confluence of two rivers, the Clyde and 
a | the Leven, perpendicular and inacceſſible on all des, ex: 
oh cept in one place where the entrance is fortified ; and 
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cup, they g 
| houſe; | a0 cal 


ties, without any ſigns of inebriation: They are uſed to 
it from the cradle, and find it an excellent preſervatie 


gainſt the winter cold, which muſt be extreme ori theſe 
mountains—T am told that it is given with great ſucceſs © 
to infants, as a cordial, in the confluent ſmall-pox, when 

the eruption ſeems to flag, and the ſymptoms grow unfa- 
vourable.— The Highlanders are uſed to eat much more 

animal food than falls to the fhare of their neighbours in 

the Low Country—They delight in hunting have plenty 

of deer and other game, with a great number of ſheep, 

goats, and black cattle, running wild, which they ſcruple 

not to kill as veniſon, without being at much pains to aſ- 
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n Inveraray is but à poor town, though it ſtands imme- 
or diately under the protection of the Duke of Argyle, ho 
WT © mighty prince in this part of Scotland. The pea- 
$] fants live in wretched - cabins, and ſeem very poor; but 
8 the gentlemen are tolerably well lodged, and ſo loving to 


he ſtrangers, that a man runs ſome Tiſk of his life from their 
ns koſpitality,—-Tt muſt be obſerved, that the poor Highland- 
er, ers are now ſeen” to diſadvantage— They have been not 
en only diſarmed by act of parliament, but alſo deprived of 
ld their aneient garb, which was both - graceful and conve- 
re nient ; and, What is a greater hardſhip ſtill, they are com- 
th, pelled to wear breeches—a- reſtraint which they cannot 


bear with any degree of patience: Indeed, the majority 
wear them, not in the proper place, but on poles or long 


ing ſtaves over their ſnoulders They are even debarred the 
ge- uſe of their ſtriped ſtuff, called Tartan, which was their 
hin own manufacture, prized by them above all the velvets, 
the brocades, and tiſſues, of Europe and Aſia. They now 
'ter lounge along in looſe great coats, of courſe ruſſet, equally - 
tied nean and cumberſome, and betray manifeſt marks of de- 


jection. Certain it is, the government could not have 
_ a more effeCtual method to break their national 
pint, 5-4 | . alls | WET OTE ONT 
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We have had princely ſport in hunting the ſtag. on 


me- 
e of theſe mountains Theſe are the lonely hills of Morven, 
her vhere Fingal and Mis heroes enjoyed the ſame paſtime. 
this feel an enthuſiaſtic pleaſure when I ſurvey the brown 
init, heath that Oſſian wont to tread; and hear the wind 
anti- whiſtle through the bending When I enter our 
d to landlord's. hall, I look for the "3 e harp of that di- 
; ine bard, and liſten in hopes of h W RN ſound 
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of his reſpected ſpirit The poems of Oſſan are in every 


mouth A famous antiquarian of this country, the Laird 
of M Farlane, at whoſe houſe we dined a few days ago, 
dan repeat them all in the original Gaelic, which has a 
ng affinity to the Welch, not only in the general ſound, 
but alſo in a great number of radical words; And 1 make 
no doubt but that they are both ſprung from the ſame 
origin. I was not a little ſurpriſed, when aſking a High- 
lander dne day, if he knew where we. ſhould find any 
game ? he replied, bu, miei eee, which ſignifies, 10 
Engliſh ; the very fame anſwer ſhould. have received 
| 23 — vas in * oy words. ihe 

ighlanders. have no other name for the people of the 
Low Country but Faſſenagh, or Saxons; — pre- 
ſumption that the Lowland Scotch and the Engliſh are 
derived from the ſame ſtock The peaſants of theſe hills 
ſtrongly reſemble thoſe of Wales in their looks, their 
manners, and habitationg ; every thing I fee, and hear, 
and feel, ſeems Welch The mountains, pales, and 
ſtreams 3 the air and climate 3 the beef, mutton, and 
game, are all Weleh. It muſt be owned, however, that 
this people are better provided than we are in ſome ar- 
ticles They have plenty of red deer and roebuck, which 
are fat and delicious at this ſeaſon of the year Their ſe 
teems with amazing quantities ef the fineſt fiſh in the 


world ; and they find means to procure very good charet 


at al very mall erpen ee ee 

Our landlord is a man of conſequenge in this part of 
the country; a cadet from the family of Argyle, and he- 
reditary captain of one of his caſtles His hame, in plain 
Englith, is Do Campbell; but as there is a great 
number of the ſame appellation, they are diſtinguiſned 


(like the Welch) by patronimics; and as 1 have known | 


an ancient Briton called Madoc ap-Morgan, ap- Jenkin, 
ap- Jones, our Highland chief defigns himſelf Dou! Mac- 


amiſh, mac- oul ich-ian, fignifying, Dougal, the fon of 
James, the fon of Dougal; the fon of Jchn—-IHe bas ta- 


velled in the courſe of his education, and is diſpoſed to 
make certain alterations in his domeſtic economy ; but 
he finds it impoſſible to aboliſh the ancient cuſtoms of the 
family; ſome of which are ludicrous enough—His piper, 


for example, uho is an hereditary officer of the houe- 


SES goo moon eo. | re 


| hold, vill not part with the leaſt particle of his privileges 
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—He has a right to wear the kilt, or ancient Highland 
dreſs, with the purſe, piſtol, and durk A broad yellow 


ribbon, fixed to the chanter-pipe, is thrown over his ſnoul- 
ler, and trails along che ground, while he performs the | 
functions of his minſtrelſy; 


0 ”— 


and this, I beter is analo- 
ous to the pennon or flag which was forme | 

fore every knight in battle He plays before the laird 
every Sunday in his way to the kirk, which he circles 


three times 3 rming the family march, which implies 
| defiance 1 the a 


enemies of the clan; and every morn- 
ing he plays a full hour by the clock, in the great hall, 
marching backwards and forwards all the time, with a 
ſolemn pace, attended by the laird's kinfmen, who ſeem 
much delighted with the muſic—In this exercife, he in- 
dulges them with a number of pibrachs or airs, ſuited to 
— different paſſions which he would either excite or aſ- 
age. pee al 1 | 1 88 

Mr. Campbell himſelf, who performs very well on the 
violin, has an invincible antipathy to the ſound of the 
Highland bag- pipe, which ſings in the noſe with a moſt 
alarming twang, and, indeed, is quite intolerable to ears 
of common ſenſibility, when aggravated by the echo of a 
raulted hall He, therefore, begged the piper would have 
ſome mercy upon him, and 'difpenſe with this part of the 
morning ſervice -A conſultation of the clan being held on 
this occaſion, it was unanimouſly agreed, that the laird's 
requeſt could not be granted, without a dangerous en- 
croachment upon the cuſtoms of the family—The piper 
declared, he could not give up for a moment the privi- 
lege he derived from his anceſtors; nor would the laird's 


relations 1 an entertainment which they valued above 


all others There was no remedy; Mr. Campbell, be- 
ing obliged to acquieſce, is fain to ſtop his ears with 


cotton, to fortify his head with three or four night- caps, 


and every morning retire into the penetralia of his habita- 
tion, in order to avoid this diurrial annoyance. When the 
muſic ceaſes, he produces himſelf at an open window that 
looks into the court-y..rd, which is by this time filled with 
a crowd of his vaſſals and dependents, who worſhip hig 
hrſt appearance, by uncovering their heads, and bowing 
to the earth with the moſt humble proſtration. As al 
W 


ormerly carried 


theſe people have ſomething to communicate in the way 
of propoſal, complaint, or petition, they wait patiently till 
the laird comes forth, and, following him in his walks, 
are favoured each with a ſhort audience in his turn. Two 
days ago, he diſpatched above an hundred different ſolici- 
tors, in walking with us to the houſe of a neighbouring 
2 where we dined by invitation. Our landlord's 
ouſe-keeping is equally rough and hoſpitable, and ſa- 
vours much of the ſimplicity of ancient times. The great 
hall, paved with flat ſtones, is about forty-five feet by | 
twenty-two, and ſerves not only for a dining room, but | 
alſo for a bed-chamber to gentlemen-dependents and hang- 
ers-on of the family. At night, half a dozen ' occaſional 
beds are ranged on each ſide along the wall. Theſe are 
made of freſh heath, pulled up by the roots, and diſpoſed 
in ſuch a manner as to make a very agreeable couch, 
where they lie, without any other covering than the plaid | 
My uncle and I were indulged with ſeparate chambers 
and down-beds, which we begged to exchange for a layer 
of heath; and, indeed, I never flept ſo much to my ſatis- 
faction. It was not only ſoft and elaſtic, but the plant, 
being in flower, diffuſed an agreeable fragrance, which is 
wonderfully refreſhing and reſtorative. | 
Yeſterday we were invited to the funeral of an old | 
lady, the grandmother of a gentleman in this neighbour- | 
hood, and found ourſelves in oo midſt of fifty people who 
were regaled with a ſumptuous feaſt, accompanied by the 
muſic of a dozen pipers. In ſhort, this meeting had all 
the air of a grand feſtival z and the gueſts did ſuch ho- 
nour to the entertainment, that many of them could 
not ſtand when they were reminded of the buſineſs on 
which we had met. The company forthwith taking 
| horſe, rode in a very irregular cavalcade to the place of 
interiſent, a church, at the diſtance of two long miles 
from the caſtle. On our arrival, however, we found we 
had committed a ſmall overſight in leaving the corpſe be- 
hind; ſo that we were obliged to wheel about, and met 
the old gentle woman half- way, carried upon poles by the 
neareſt relations of her family, and attended by the c. 
nach, compoſed of a multitude of old hags, who tore their 
hair, beat their breaſts, and howled moſt hideouſſy. At 
the grave, the orator, or ſenachie, pronounced the paneg}> 
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| ric of the defunct, every period being confirmed by a ye 

of the coronach, The body was — to ee 
dhe pipers playing a pibrach all the time, and all the com- 
pany ſtanding uncovered. The ceremony was cloſed with 
the diſcharge of piſtols; then we returned to the caſtle, 
reſumed the bottle, and by midnight there was not a ſo- 


ber perſon in the family, the females excepted. The 


ſquire and I were, with tome difficulty, permitted to re- 
tire with our landlord in the evening; but our entertainer 
was a little chagrined at our retreat; and afterwards ſeem- 
ed to think it a diſparagement to his family, that not above 


an hundred gallons of whiſky had been drank upon ſuch 
a ſolemn occaſion. This morning we got up by four, to 


hunt the roebuck, and, in half an hour, found breakfaſt 
ready ſerved in the hall. The hunters conſiſted of Sir 
George Colquhoun and me, as ſtrangers (my uncle not 
chooſing to be of the party), of the laird in perſon, the 
laird s brother, the laird's brother's ſon, the laird's ſiſter's fon, 
the laird's father's — and all their fo/ter brothers, 
who are counted parcel of the family; But we were attend- 
ed by an infinite number of Gaellys, or ragged Highland- 
ers, without ſhoes or ſtockings. 5 
The following articles formed our morning's repaſt: 
One kit of boiled eggs; a ſecond, full of butter; a third, 
full of cream ; an entire cheeſe, made of goat's milk; a 
large earthen pot, full of honey; the beſt part of a ham; 
| cold veniſon paſty; a buſhel of oat-meal, made in thin 
cakes and bannocks, with a ſmall wheaten loaf in the 


middle for the ſtrangers; a large ſtone bottle full of 
whiſky, another of brandy, and a kilderkin of ale. There 


was a laddle chained to the cream kit, with curious wood- 


en bickers, to be filled from this reſervoir. The ſpirits 


were drank out of a ſilver quaff, and the ale out of horns: 


Great juſtice was done to the collation by the gueſts in 


general; one of them, in particular, ate above two dozen 
of hard eggs, with a proportionable quantity of bread, 
| butter, and honey; nor was one drop of liquor left upon 
the board. Finally, a large roll of tobacco was preſented 
by way of deſert, and every individual took a comfortable 
quid, to prevent the bad effects of the morning air. We 
had a fine chaſe, over the mountains, after à roe-buck, 
wich we Killed, and I got home time enough to. drink 
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©: npbel} and our ſquire. ; ge | 


| ſhall ſet out a — return for Cameron. e 
croſs. the Frith of Clyde, and take the towns — — — 


And Port Glaſgow in our way. This circuit being finiſh. | 


ed, we ſhall turn our faces to the ſouth, and follow the 
ſun with augmented. velocity, in order to enjoy the reſt of 
the autumn in England, where Boreas is not quite ſo 
biting, as. he begins already to be on the tops of theſe 
northern hills. But our progreſs from place to * ſhall 
continue to be tete theſe detached j s of 


N 
ane ber, Sept. 3. bag - Mzcroan: 
. Ds. Lewis. 


Ars A fortnight i is now elapſed Knee we e left the ey 
tal of Scotland, directing our courſe towards Stirling, 


where we rd eg caſtle of this place i is ſuch another as 


that of Edinburgh, and affords a ſurpriſing proſpect of the 
windings of the river Forth, which are fo extraordinary, 
that the diftance from hence to Alloa, by land, is but four 
miles, and by water it is twenty-four. Alloa is a neat 
thriving town, that depends in à great meafure on the 
commerce of | Glaſgow, the merchants of which ſend 
hither tobacco, and other articles, to be depoſited i in ware- 
houſes for exportation from the Frith * Forth, In our 
way hither we vifited a flouriſhing iron work, where, in- 
ſtead of burning wood, they uſe Jy which they have the 
art of clearing in ſuch a manner, as frees it Fat the ſul- 
hur, that would otherwiſe render the metal too brittle 
r workin Excellent coal in found i in almoſt evety part 

of Jootland. 

The foil of this aictrict produces daes any other grain 
but oats and barley ; fr pee haps becauſe it is poorly cultivat- 
ed, and almoſt altogether unencloſed. The few encloſures 
they have conſiſt o paltry walls of looſe ſtones gathered 
| from the fields, which indeed they cover, as if ey had 

been — on purpoſe When 1 expreſſed my ſur- 
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- that ——— Afb their — 

5 theſe ſtones, a gentleman, well acquainted wih the 
theory as well as practice of farming, aſſured me that the 
honey, far — prejudicial, were ſerviceable to the 
Door had ovderdd' a field of his own te 


be cleared, Age and ſown with barley, and the pro- 


duce was more ſeanty than before. He cauſed the ſtones = 


to be replaced, and next year the crop way as ay 
erer. The ſtones were removed a ſecond time, atid the 
harveſt failed they were again brought back, and the 
und retrieved its fertility. 'The ſame experiment has 
— tried in different parts of Scotland with the fame 
ſucceſs—Aftoniſhed at this information, deſired to know 
ny Mow manner he accounted for this ſtrange phenome- 
; and he ſaid, there were three ways in which the 


tones might be ſerviceable, They might poſſibly reſttain 


an exceſs in the perſpiration of the earth, analogous to cole 
liquative ſweats, by which the human body is ſometimes 
"_ and conſumed, They might a& as ſo many fences 

tect the tender blade from the piercing winds of the 


A z or, by multiplying the reflection of the ſun, they. 


might mereaſe the warmth, ſo as to mitigate the natural 


chlllneſs of the foil and climate. But ſurely this exceſſive 


perſpiration might be more effectually checked by differ. 
ent kinds'of manure, ſuch as aſhes, lime, chalk, or marle, 
of which lait it ſeems there are many pits in this kingdom: 


As for the warmth, it would be much more equaſly oba 
tained by encloſures ; one half of the ground which is 


now covered would be retrieved ; the cultivation would 
require leſs labour; and the ploughs, harrows, and horſes, 
would not ſuffer half the damage which they now ſuſtain; 

Theſe north-weſtern parts are by no means fertile in 
corn. The ground is Vue barren and mooriſh. The 
peafants are lodged, 5 in 1 their looks, mean in 
their apparel, — remarkably dirty. This laſt reproach 
they might eafily waſh off, by means of thoſe lakes, riyers, 
1 rivulets af pure water, with which they are fo liberal. 


1 ſupplied by nature; Agriculture cannot be espected to 
Our! 


where the farms are ſmall, the leaſes ſhove, and 
the huſbandman begins upon a rack-rent, without a ſuffi⸗ 
cient ſtock to anſwer the purpoſes of improvement. The 
jranaries of Scotland are the banks of the Tweed, the 


in Perthſhire, equal in fertility to any part of England, 
and ſome tracts in Aberdeenſhire and Moray, where I am 
told the harveſt is more early than in Northumberland, 
although they lie above two degrees farther north. I have 
a ſtrong curioſity to viſit many places ee Forth 
and the Tay, ſuch as Perth, Dundee, Montroſe, and 
Aberdeen, which are towns equally elegant and thriving; 
but the ſeaſon is too far advanced to admit of this addition 
to my original plan. | 


I am ſo far happy as to have ſeen Glaſgow, which, to | 


the beſt of my recollection and judgment, is one of the 
prettieſt towns in Europe; and, without all doubt, it is 
one of the moſt flouriſhing in Great Britain. In ſhort, it 
/ 1s a perfect bee-hive in point of induſtry. It ſtands part- 
ly on a gentle declivity ; but the greateſt part of it is in a 
plain, watered by the river Clyde. ſtreets are 
ſtraight, open, airy, and well paved; and the houſes loſty 
and well built of hewn ſtone. At the upper end of the 
town, there is a venerable cathedral, that may be compar- 


ed with Yorkminſter or Weſtminſter ; and, about the 


middle of the deſcent from this to the croſs, is the col- 
lege, a reſpectable pile of building, with all manner of 
accommodation for the profeſſors and ſtudents, including 
an elegant library, and an obſervatory well provided with 
aſtronomical inſtruments. The number of inhabitants is 
ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand ; and marks of opulence 
and independency ap in every quatter of this com- 
mercial city, which, however, is not without its inconve- 
niences and defects. The water of their public pumps is 
generally hard and brackiſh, an imperfection the leſs ex- 
cuſable, as the river Clyde runs by their doors, in the 
lower part of the town; and there are rivulets and ſprings 
above the cathedral, ſufficient to fill a large reſervoir with 
excellent water, which might be thence Siltributed to all 
the different parts of the city. It is of more conſequence 
to conſult the health of the inhabitants in this article than 


to employ ſo much attention in beautifying their tow! | 


Vith new ſtreets, ſquares, and churches. . Another detcc, 
not ſo eaſily remedied, is the ſhallowneſs of the river, 
which will not float veſſels of any burden within ten or 

twelve miles of the city; ſo that the merch 
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ed to load and unload their ſſips at Greenock and Port 
Clalgow, ſituated about fourteen miles nearer the mouth 
of the Frith, where it is about two miles broad. 

The people of Glaſgow have a noble ſpirit of enterpriſe 
—Mr. Moore, a ſurgeon, to whom I was recommended 
from Edinburgh, introduced me to all the principal mer- 
chants of the place. Here I became acquainted with Mr. 
Cochran, who may be ſtyled one of the ſages of this king- 
dom. He was firſt magiſtrate at the time of the laſt re- 
bellion. I fat as member when he was examined in the 
Houſe of Commons; upon which occaſion Mr. P 
obſerved he had never heard ſuch a ſenſible evidence given 
at that bar. I was alſo introduced to Dr. John Gordon, 
a patriot of a truly Roman ſpirit, who is the father of the 
linen manufacture in this place, and was the great pro- 


moter of the city work-houſe, infirmary, and other works 


of public utility,—Had he lived in ancient Rome, he 
would have been honoured with a ſtatue at the public ex- 
pence. I moreover converſed with one Mr. G—ſs-—d, 
whom I take to be one of the greateſt merchants in Eu- 
rope. In the laſt war, he is ſaid to have had at one time 
five and twenty ſhips, with their cargoes, his own proper- 
ty, and to have traded for above half a million Sterling a 
year. The laſt war was a fortunate period for the com- 
merce of Glaſgow The merchants, conſidering that their 
ſhips bound for America, launching out at once into the 
Atlantic by the north of Ireland, purſued a tract very 


little frequented by privateers, reſolved to enſure one ano= 


ther, and ſaved a very conſiderable ſum by this reſolution, 
as few or none of their ſhips were taken—You muſt-know 
L have a ſort of national attachment to this part of Scot- 
land—The' great church dedicated to St. Mongah, the 
river Clyde, and, among other particulars, that ſmack of 
our Welch language and cuſtoms, contribute to flatter me 
with the notion, that theſe people are the deſcendants of 
the Britons, who once poſſeſſed this country. Without all 
queſtion, this was a Cumbrian kingdom: Its capital was 
Dumbarton (a I of Dunbritton), which till ex- 

ilts as a royal borough, at the influx of the Clyde and Le- 

ven, ten miles below Glaſgow. The ſame neighbourhood 
gave birth to St. Patrick, the apoſtle of Ireland, at a place 
where there is ſtill a church and village, which retain his 


3 


wall, built in the reign of Antonine, from the Clyde to 
the Forth, and fortified with caſtles to reſtrain the incur- 
ſions of the Scotch or Caledonians, who inhabited the 
Weſt Highlands. In a line paralle} to this wall, the mer- 
chants of Glaſgow have determined to make à navigable 
canal betwixt the two Friths, which will be of incredible 
advantage to their commerce, in tranſporting merchandiſe 
from one fide of the ifland to the other. 
From Glaſgow we travelled along the Clyde, which is 
a delightful ſtream, adorned on both ſides with vill 
towns, and villages: Here is no want of groves, nd 


meadows, and corn fields interſperſed 5" but on this fide. 


of Glaſgow, there is little other grain than oats and bar- 
ley; the firſt are much better, the laſt much worſe, than 
thoſe of the ſame ſpecies in England, I wonder there is 
ſo little rye, which is a grain that will thrive in almoſt 
any ſoilz and it is ſtill more ſurpriſing, that the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes ſhould be ſo much neglected in the 
Highlands, where the poor people have not meal enough 


to fupply them with bread throdgh the winter. On the 


other fide of the river are the towns of Paifley ang Ren- 
frew. The firſt, from an inconſiderable village, is be- 
come one of the moſt flouriſhing places of the kingdom, 
enriched by the linen, 'cambric, flowered lawn, and filk 
manufactures. It was formerly noted for a rich mona- 
ſtery of the monks of Clugny, who wrote the famous 
Scoti- Chronicon, called The Black Book of Paiſley. The old 


abbey {till remains, converted into a dwelling-houſe, be- | 
longing to the Earl of Dundonald. Renfrew is a ety | 


town, on the banks of Clyde, capital of the ſhire, whic 


was heretofore the patrimony of the Stuart family, and 


gave the title of Baron to the king's eldeſt ſon, which is 
{til aſſumed by the Prince of Wales, N 


The Clyde we left a little on our left hand at Dunbrit- | 


ton, where it widens into an eſtuary or frith, being aug- 
mented by the influx of the Leyen. On this ſpot ſtands 
the caſtle formerly called Alcluyd, wiſhed” by theſe two 
rivers: on all ſides, except a narrow iſthmus, which at 


every ſpring-tide is overflowed. The whole is a great 


curioſity, from the Ge and form of the rock, as well 


its ltuation. We pw agel th 
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able as the Clyde, is much more tranſparent, paſtoral, 
and delightful: This charming. ſtream is the outlet of 
Loch Lomond, and through a tract of four miles purfuee 
its winding courſe; murmuring over a bed of pebbles, till 
it joins. the frith at Dunbritton. A very little above its 
ſource, on the lake, ſtands the houſe of Cameron, be- 
longing to Mr. Smollett, ſo emboſomed in an oak wood; 
| that we did not ſee it till we were within fifty yards of 
the door. I have ſeen the Lago di Gardi, Albano, De 
Vico, Bolſena, and Geneva, and, upon my honour, I 
prefer Loch Lomond to them all; a preference which is 
certainly owing to the verdant iſlands that ſeem to float 
vpon its ſurface, affording the moſt enchanting objects of 
repoſe to the excurſive viewC. Nor are the banks deſtitute 
W which even partake of the ſublime. On this 
ſide they diſplay a ſweet variety of woodland, corn- field; . 
and paſture, with ſeveral agreeable villas enierging as it 
were out of the lake, till, at ſome diſtance, the — 
terminates in huge mountains, covered with heath, which 
being in the bloom, affords à very rich covering of pur- 
ple. Every thing here is romantic beyond imagination. 
This country is juſtly ſtyled the phat | 
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of Scotland; 
and I don't doubt but it may vie with Arcadia in every 
thing but climate. I am ſure it excels it in Le ee 
and water. What ſay you to a natural. haſan of pure 
water, near thirty miles long, and in ſome places ſeven 
miles broad, and in many aboye an bundred fathoms deep, 
haying four and twenty habitable iſlands, ſomè of them 
ſtocked with deer, and all of them' covered with WoοVl; 
containing immenſe quantities of delicious fiſh, ſalmon, 
Pike, trout, perch, flounders, eels, and powans, the laſt 
a delicate kind of freſh-water herring peculiar” to | this 
lake ; and, finally, communicating with the ſea, by ſend- 
ing off the Leven, through which all thoſe ſpecies (ex- 
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cept thy powan), make their exit and entrance occaſion- | 
Encloſed I ſend you the copy of ſag little ode to this ever, | | | | 1 

| 
| 


by Dr. Smollett, who was born on the banks of it, within 
two miles of the place where I am now writing. It is at 
leaſt pictureſque and accurately deſcriptive, 1 it has no 
other merit. — There is an idea of truth, in an agreeable 
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I mult reſerve them till the next occaſion. 1 ſhall only 
obſerve at preſent, that I am determined to penetrate at 
leaſt miles into the Highlands, which now appear 
like a va — 705 ron in de desde in viting the ap- ſid, 
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1 diſpoſed be A py 1 Gould ay d this houſe ef 
Cameron is too near the lake, which approaches on one 
fide to within ſix or feven yards of the window. It might 
have been placed in a higher ſite, which would have af- 
| forded a more extenſive proſpect and a drier atmoſphere ;; 

but this imperfeQtion is not chargeable on the preſent 
proprietor, who purchaſed it ready built, rather than be 
at the trouble of repairing his own family houſe of Bon- 
hill, which ſtands two miles from hence on the Leven, 
ſo ſurrounded with plantation, that it uſed to be known 
by the name of the Mavis (or thruſn) Neſt. Above that 
houſe is a romantic glen or cleft of a mountain, covered 
with hanging woods, having at bottom a ſtream of fine 
water that forms a number of caſcades in its deſcent to 
join the Leven; ſo that the ſcene is quite enchanting. A 
captain of a man of war, Who had brands the ras. a 
the globe with Mr. Anſon, being conducted to this _ 
exclaimed, Juan Fernandez, by God!“ 

Indeed, this country would be a perfect paradiſe; if it 
was not, like Wales, curſed with a weeping climate, owing 
to the ſame cauſes in both, the ' neighbourhood of 
mountains, and a weſterly — expoſed to the va- 
pours of the Atlantic ocean. This air, however, not- 
withſtanding its humidity, is ſo healthy, that the natives 
are ſcarce ever viſited by any other diſeaſe than the ſmall- 
pox, and certain cutaneous evils, which are the effects of 
dirty wing, the great and general reproach! of the com- 
monalty of this kingdom. Here are a m—_— * living 
monuments of longevity, and, among 
whom I treat with ſingular reſpect, as a — ory 
who has lived near * _ . pain or ſickneſs, 
— daks of his own He was once 
tor of theſe lands: But, — 2 of a projecting ſpirit, ſome 
of his ſchemes miſcarried, — he was obliged to = 
vith his poſſeſſion, which hath ſhifted n two or 
times ſince that period; but every ſueceeding 3 
bath —y— HPP to 1 
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7 eaſy and „ to 
: the neceſſaries of life 4: and be und His old e960 proc: 2 
in a ſmall convenient farm-houſe, having a little garden ta 
which he cultivates with- his on hands, This ahtient fy 


couple live in at, eſo th pre _ harmony, and, nl 
owing.nowants;.enjoy perfection Content. Me | 
ett. can bim the Adwmiral,. becauſe he ind, upon BY = 


ſteering his pleaſhre- boat upon the-lake 5 and he ſpends BF f 
th tot his 3 in ranging through the woods, hem * 
ee ie — as 8 as if they were {till his 17 
— -popprty other day, if he Wag ne 
EI and the anſwered, Test he had a flight ferer * 
. I he was niet deaf, I ſhould of 
ce much pleaſure in his converſation 3 for he is very in. ne: 

; „ and, his memory is. ſurpriſingly —— — | 
Theſe are the happy effects of temperanee; exerciſe, and the 
good: nature. Natwithſtanding all his innocence, how: ec 
ver, he Was the enuſe ef. Erde perturbation to my man _ 
ipkory -whoſe natural ſu erftition has been much i injur- 
ed by abe hiſtories of witehes, {airies; ghoſts, and goblins 
hich. be has heard in ghis cauntry,—-On-the.cyening af- 
. Arrival, Humphry ſtrolled; into Ihe wood in the 
—— of his metlitations and all at once the admiral-ſtood 
before him, under the ſhadow of 4 eading oak. 
N the follow. is fat from being timorous in caſes 
are not ſuppoſed. preternatural, could not ſtand 

the aght of this, apparation, but ran into tlie kitchen, 
with hs hair ſtauding on end, ſtaring wildly, and depriv- 
_ ed-bf utterance, Mrs. Jenkins, ſeeing bim in this con- 
 Uition, ſcreameq alond, “ Lord have mercy upon us, he 
bas ſeen ſomething ! Mrs; Tabitha was alarmed, and the 
whole houſe, in confufon, When he was xecruited with 
a dram, I deſired = to explain the meaning of all this 
Agitation; and, with ſome, reluctance, be oxened he had 
ſeen n ſpirit, in the ſhape of an old man with a white 
beard, à hlack cap, and a plaid night gown. He was 
undeceiyed by the admiral in perſon, who! coming in at 
© Apa Po * 0 be creature of zeal fleſh and 


Do you An beser kate in this Scottiſh paradiſe 
We make free with our landlord's mutton, which is ex- 


denllent, l. 1B dairy; and his 
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gellar, which ate all well ſtored. We have delicious ſal- | 
mon, pike, trout,--perchy, par, &c. at the door, for the 


taking · The frith of Clyde, on the other ſide of the hill, 
ſupplies us with mullet, red and gray, cod, mackerel, 
with; and a variety of. ſea-fiſh; including the , fineſt 
herrings I ever taſted. We have ſweet juicy beef, and 
tolerable veal, with delicate bread; from the little town 


of Dunbritton z and plenty of partridge, growſe, heath- | 


cock, and other game in preſents. t. 
We have been viſited by all the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, and they have entertained us at their 
houſes, not barely with hoſpitality, but with ſuch marks 
of cordial affection, as one would wiſh to find among 
near relations, after an abſence of many years. 

I told you, in my laſt, I had projected an exeurſion to 
the Highlands, which project I have now happily ex- 


| ecuted, under the auſpices of Sir George Colquhoun, 4 
| colonel in the Dutch ſervice, Who offered himſelf as our 


conductor on this occaſion. + Leaving our women at Ca- 
meron, to the care and inſpection of Lady H C, 
we ſet out on horſeback for Inveraray, the county town 
of Argyll, and dined on the road with the Laird of Mac- 
farlane, the greateſt genealogiſt I ever knew in any coun- 
i =—_ perfectly acquainted with all the antiquities of 

tland. FCC A* irt 

The Duke of Argyll has an old caſtle at Inveraray, 
where he reſides when he is in Scotland; and hard dy 
the ſhell of a noble Gothic palace, built by the laſt; Duke, 


which, when finiſhed, will be a great ornament to this 


part of the Highlands. As for Inveraray, it is a place of 
very little importance. 2} one's n cul ot 

This country is amazingly wild, eſpecially towards the 
mountains, which are heaped upon the backs of one an- 
other, making a moſt ſtupendous appearance of ſavage 
nature, with hardly any ſigns of cultivation, or even of 
population. All is ſublimity, ſilence, and ſolitude. The 
people live together in glens or bottoms, where they are 


ſheltered from the cold and ſtorms of winter: But there 
is a margin of plain ground ſpread . the ſea- ſide, 
he 


which is well inhabited and improved by the arts of huſ- 
bandry; and this I take to be one of the moſt agreeable 
9 7 whole iſland; the ſea mw only keeps it 
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Vorm, and ſupplies it with fiſh, but affords one of the 
—— e the whole world I mean the 


appearance 
number of three hundred, ſcattered as far as the eye can 
reach, in the moſt agreeable confuſion. As the ſoil and 
climate of the Highlands are but ill adapted to the culti- 
vation of corn, people apply themfelves chiefly to 
the breeding and feeding of black cattle, which turn to 
good account. Thoſe animals run wild all the winter, 
without any ſhelter or ſubſiſtence, but what they can find 
among the heath. When the ſnow lies ſo deep and hard, 
that they cannot penetrate to the roots of the graſs, 
make a diurnal progreſs, guided by a fure inſtinct, to the 
ſea-fide at low water, where they feed on the a/ge marina, 
and other plants that grow on the beach. 

Perhaps this branch of huſbandry, which requires very 
little attendance and labour, is one of the principal cauſes 
of that idleneſs and want of induſtry which diſtinguiſhes 
theſe mountaineers in their own country When they 
come forth- into the world, they become as diligent and 
alert as any people upon earth. They are undoubtedly a 


diſtinct ſpecies from their fellow- ſubjects of the 


Lowlands, againſt whom they indulge an ancient ſpirit 
of animoſity; and this difference is very diſcernible even 
among perſons of family and education. The Lowland- 
ers are generally cool and circumſpect, the Highlanders 


fiery and ferocious z but this violence of their paſſions | 


ſerves only to inflame the zeal of their devotion to ſtran- 
gers, which is truly enthuſiaſtic. . 

Wie proceeded about twenty miles beyond Inveraray, 
to the houſe of a gentleman, a friend of our conductor, 
where we ſtaĩd a few days, and were feaſted in ſuch 3 
manner, that I began to dread the conſequence to my 
conſtitution. a1 . FER: 

© Notwithſtanding the ſolitude that prevails among theſe 
mountains, there is no want of le in the Highlands. 


I am credibly informed, that the Duke of Argyll can 


afſemble five thouſand men in arms, of his own clan and 
ſurname, which is Campbell; and there is beſides à tribe 


of the fame appellation, whoſe chief is the Earl of Brea- 


dalbane. The M Donalds are as numerous, and remark- 
ably warlike : The Camerons, M*Leods, Fraſers, Grants, 
M*Kenzies, MKays, MPherſons, M*Intoſhes, are power- 


ebrides, or Weſtern Iflands, to the | 


| nurn rolunen | - 275 
ea clans; fo that, if all the Highlanders, including the 
1 inhabitants of the Iſles, were united, they could Peng | 
a into the field an army of forty thouſand fighting menz 


IFF 
e have led te fee four thouſand of them, without diſ- 
: cipline; throw the whole kingdom of Great Britain into 
* WY confuon: They attacked and defeated two armies of 
cler troops 5 to fervice, They penetrated 
0 into the centre of England; and afterwards marched back 


vith deliberation, in the face of two other armies, through 
7 


an 2 country, where every precaution was taken 
7 | to cut off their retreat. I know not any other people in 


Europe, Who, without the uſe or knowledge of atms 
will attack regular forces ſword in hand, if their chief 
will head them in battle. When diſciplined, they cannot 
1 fail of being excellent foldiers. They do not walk like 
the generality of mankind, but trot and bounce like deer, 
a3 if they moved upon ſprings, They greatly excel the 


x Lowlanders in all the exerciſes that require agility; they - 


1 ee incredibly abſtemious, and patient of hunger and fa- 
be eue; fo ſtecled againſt the weather, that, in travelling, 
„cen when the ground is covered with ſnow, they never 


look for a houſe, or any other ſhelter but their plaid, in 


fit 

in which they wrap themſelves up, and go to fleep under 

C the cope + heayen. Such 3 in quality of Foldters, 

"a muſt be invincible, when the buſineſs is to perform quick 

5 marches in a difficult country, to ſtrike ſudden ſtrokes, 
beat up the enemies quarters, haraſs their cavalry, and 

” * expeditions without the formality of magazines, 


Highlanders is a very dangerous influence operating at 
1 the extremity of the Aland, where the eyes and 4 * 
government cannot be ſuppoſed to ſee and act with pre- 


ele alion and vigour, In order to break the force of Han- 
4 lip, adminiſtration has always practiſed the political 
maxim, Divide et impera. The legiſlature hath not 


ut dfarmed theſe monntaineers, but alfo deprived them of 


their ancient garb, which contributed in a ou meaſure 
to keep up their military ſpirit ; and their 


of ae all diflolved by act of parliament ; ſo that they are at 
| preſent as free and independent of their chiefs as the law 


ean make them 1 But the original attachment ſtill remains, 
| | | A% 


aggage, forage, and artillery, The chieftanſhip of the 


viſh tenures 
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and is founded on ſomething prior o, the feudal iin, 
abozit which the writers of 4 have made if a 


. 


- pother, as if it was a new diſcovery, like the Copernicun 
[325 Every e of policy, cuſtom, and. even 
temperament, is aifectedly traced to this origin, as if the 
feudal 5 had net been common td almoſt all 
the natives of Europe. For mi part, I erpect to ſee the 
uſe of trunk-hoſe and . ale aſcribed to the influ- 
ence of the /eudal /ykem. The connection between the 
clans.and their chiets is without all doubt patriarchal. It 


a7 : 
: 


is founded on hereditary regard and affection, cheriſhed 


the chief as their father, they bear his name, they believe 
themſelves deſcended from his family, and they obey 
him as their lord, with all the ardour of filial love and 
veneration; while he, on his part, exerts à paternal au- 


2 C7 2 | A 2 
through a. long ſucceſſion of ages. The clan conſider 


thority, commanding, chaſtifing, rewarding, Peace. 


the legiſ- 
lature would entirely deſtroy this connection, it maſt 
compel the Highlanders to 4 their habitation and 
their names. Even this experiment has been formerly 
tried without ſucceſs In the 8 of James VI. a battle 


and maintaining them as his own children. II 


1 


was fought within à few ſhort mi | 
two Clans, the M*Gregors and the Colquhouns, in which 


the latter were | defeated : The laird of M*Gregor made 


ſuch a barbarous uſe of his victory, that he was forfeited 
and outlawed by act of parliament : His lands were giv- 
en to the family of Montroſe, and his clan were obliged 
to change their name. They obeyed ſo far, as to call 
themſelves ſeverally Campbell, Graham, or Drummond, 

the ſufnames of 3 families of Argyll, Montroſe, and 
Perth, that they might 5 the protection of thoſe 
bouſes ; but they ſtill added M Gregor to their new ap- 
pellation; and as their chief was deprived of his eſtate, 
they robbed and plundered for his ſubſiſtence.— M. 
Cameron of Lochiel, the chief of that clan, whoſe fa- 
ther was attainted for having been concerned in the laſt 
rebellion, returning from France, in obedience to a pro- 


clamation and act of parliament paſſed at the beginning 


of the late war, paid a viſit to his own country, and hired 


a farm in the neighbourhood of his father's houſe, which 


had been burnt to the ground. The clan, though ruined 


s of this place, between | 
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and ſcattered, no ſooner heard of his arrival, than they 
flocked to him from all quarters, to welcome his return 

and in a few days ſtocked his farm with ſeven hundred 
black cattle, which they had ſaved in the general wreck 


of their affairs: But their beloved chief, who was a pro- 
miſing youth, did not live to enjoy the fruits of their fi- 


delity and attachment. e 0 
The moſt effectual method I know to weaken, and at 
length deſtroy this influence, is to employ the common- 


alty in ſuch a manner as to give them a taſte of property 


and independence—In vain the government grants them 
renin leaſes on the forfeited eſtates, if they have 
no property to proſecute the means of improvement— 
The ſea is an inexhauſtible fund of riches; but the fiſhery 
cannot be carried on without veſſels, caſks, alt, lines, 


| nets, and other tackle. I converſed with a ſenſible man 
of this country, who, from a real ſpirit of patriotiſm, had 


ſt up a fiſhery on the coaſt, and a manufacture of coarſe 
linen, for the employment of the poor Highlanders. Cod 
is here in ſuch plenty, that he told me he had ſeen ſeven 
hundred taken on one line, at one haul. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, however, that the line was of immenſe 1 
and had two thouſand hooks, baited with muſſels; but 
the fiſn was ſo ſuperior to the cod caught on the banks 
of Newfoundland, that his correſpondent at Liſbon ſold 
them immediately at his own price, although Lent was 
juſt over when they arrived, and the people might be 
ſuppoſed quite cloyed with this kind of diet. —His linen 
manufacture was - likewiſe in a proſperous way; when, 
the late war interyening, all his beſt hands were preſſed 
nto the ſervice, | Ch ds. e 

It cannot be expected, that the gentlemen of this coun- 
try ſhould execute commercial ſchemes to render their 
vaſſals independent; nor indeed are ſuch ſchemes ſuited 
to their way of life and inclination :' But a company of 
merchants might, with proper management, turn to good 
count a fiſhery eſtabliſhed” in this part of Scotland 
Our people have a ftrange itch to colonize America, 


- 


vhen the uncultivated parts of our own iſland might be 


ſettled to greater advantage. 3, 1 

Alfter having rambled through the mountains and glens 

of Argyll, we viſited the adjacent iſlands of Ila, Jura, 
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. Mul, and Icolmkill. In the frſt, we ſaw dhe remains 


of a caſtle, built in a lake, where MPonald, Lord ot 
Ring of the Illes, formerly reſided. Jura is famous for 
having given birth to one M*Crain, who lived one hun- 
dred and eighty. years in que houſe, and died in the reign 
of Charles the Second. Mull affords ſeveral bays, where 
there is ſafe anchorage; in one of Which, the Florida 4 


| ſhip of the Spaniſh armada, was blown up by one of 


Mr. Smallett's anceſtors, About forty ears ago, F 
Duke of Argyll is ſaid to have conſulted the Spanith re- 
giſters, by which it appeared that this ſhip had the mili- 
tary cheſt on board He employed experienced divers to 
examine the wreck, and they found the hull of the veſſel 
ſtill entire, but ſo covered with ſand, that they could not 


make their way between decks ; however, they picked up 
| ſeveral A of plate that were ſcattered about in the 


my a couple of fine braſs cannon. —_ 
Icolmkill, or Iona, is a ſmall iſland which St. Columba 


. choſe for his habitation It was reſpected for its ſandiity, 


and college or ſeminary of eccleſiaſtios -Part of its church 
1s ſtill ſtanding, with the tombs of ſeveral Scottiſh, Iriſh, 
and Daniſh ay ty; who were hery interred. —Theſc 
iſlanders are very bold and dexterous watermen, conſc- 


| . better adapted to the fiſhery : In their man- 


ners, they are leſs ſavage and impetyous than their coun- 
trymen on the continent; and they ſpeak the Erſe or 


_ Gaelic in its greateſt purity. | - 


7 ny 7 round our horſes by land, we embarked 
5 the di of Cowal for Greenock, which is a neat 
attle town, on the other fide of the Frith, with a curious 
harbour, formed by three ſtone jetties, carried out a good 
way-into the ſea—New Port Glaſgow is ſuch another 
— about two miles higher up- Both haye a face of 


buſineſe and plenty, and are ſupported entirely by the 


pping of Glaſgow, of which I counted fixty large vel- 
ſels in theſe harbours. Taking boat again at Newport, 
we were in leſs. than an hour landed on the other fide, 
pom two ſhort miles of our head-quarters, where wc 
und our women in, good health and ſpirits. They had 
been, two days before, joined by Mr. Smollett and his 


i» 


tion, eyen ty you, without bluſhing, 
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lady, to whom we have ſuch obligations as I cannot men- 


we — 
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Lesemer we ſha} bid- aten is the Sers Archiias 
and begin our progreſs to the taking our way 


by Lanark and Nithſdale, to the weſt borders of Eng- 


| 1nd. 1 have received ſo much advantage and fatisfac- 
no revolu- 


tion from this. tour, that, if my health ſu 
ten I e I vejd be e under- 
take another expedition to the northern extremit Ki 


Caithneſs, unencumbered by thoſe maehen 
Tous B 
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a To Mis Lern Wan, at ole. 
My Danzer Tate, | 


Nerd poor prior log for delerne moe thu | 


| have longed for an opportunity to diſburden my cares 


into your dly boſom; and occaſion now 


— is Made leſs than miraculous.—Honeſt Saun- 
ders M. Awley, the travelling Scotchman, who goes every 
== to OY is now at Glaſgow, buying goods, and 

ay his reſpects to our family, . undertaken 


: 0 Alder is letter into your own hand. We have been 


ſix weeks in Scotland, and ſeen the principal towns of the 
kingdom, where we have been treated with great civility, 
The people are very courteous ; and the country bein 
exceedingly romantic, ſuits my turn and inclinations. 
contraſted ſome friendſhi we'd Edinburgh, which is 2 
large and —.— full y gay company; and, in 
cular, comme an intimate correſpondence one 
Miſs R——n, an amiable young lady of my own a 
whoſe charms dermed to ſoften, and 4 
ſtubborn heart of my brother 
the 7 than he relapſed into his former inſenſibilit 
feel, however, that this indifference is not the 
conſtitution I never admitted but one idea of love, and 
that has taken ſuch root in — heart, as to be eqi 


r diferetion, and the froſts 
neg 
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; but he no ſooner le; 
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Dear Letty l I had an alarming adventure at the hunt. 
ers ball in Edinburgh While I fat: diſcourſing with 2 
friend in a corner, all at once the very image of Wilſon 
ſtood before me, dreſſed exactly as he was in the charac. - 
ter of Aimwell I—It was one Mr. Gordon, whom I had 
not ſeen before. Shocked! at the ſudden apparition, 1 
fainted away, and threw. the whole afſembly into confu- 
ſion. However, the cauſe of my diſorder remained a ſe- 
cret to every body but my brother, who was likewiſe 
ſtruck with the reſemblance, and ſcolded after we came 
home. I am very ſenſible of Jery's affection, and know 
he ſpoke as well with a view to my own intereſt and hap- 
pineſs, as in regard to the honour of the family; but 1 
cannot bear to have my wounds probed ſeverely. I was 
not ſo much affected by the cenſure he paſſed upon my 
own indiſcreti6n, as with the reflection he made on the 
conduct of Wilſon—He obſerved, that, if he was really 
the re he pretended to be, and harboured nothing 
but honourable deſigns, he would have vindicated his pre- 
tenſions in the face of day. This remark made a deep 
impreſſion upon my mind—-I endeavoured to conceal my 
thoughts; and this endeavour had a bad effect upon my 
health and ſpirits ; ſo-it was thought ne&effary that I ſhould 
go to the Highlands, and drink-goat-milk 9 | 
We went accordingly. to Loch Lomond, one of the 
moſt enchanting ſpots in the whole world; and what 
with this remedy, which I had every morning freſh from 
the mountains, and the pure air, and cheerful company, 
have. recovered my fcth and appetite z though there is 
ſomething {till at bottom, which it is not in the power of 
air, exerciſe, company, or medicine, to remove. Theſe 
incidents would not touch me ſo nearly, if I had a ſen- 
ible confidant to ſympathize with my affliction, and com- 
ort me with wholeſome advice. I — nothing of this 
kind, except Win, Jenkins, who is really a good body in 
the main, but very ill qualified for ſuch an office. The 
poor creature is weak in her nerves, as well as in her un- 
derſtanding 3 otherwiſe; I might haye known the true 
name and character of that unfortunate youth. But Why 
do I call him unfertunate ! perhaps the epithet is more 
1 to me, for having liſtened to the falſe profeſ. 
_ hons of——But hold—I have as yet no right, and ſure | 
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have no inelination, to believe any thing to the prejudice 


ol his honour. In that reflection I ſhall ſtiſl exert my pa- 


tience. As for Mrs. Jenkins, the herſelf is really an ob- 
ject of compaſſion—Between vanity, Methodiſm, and 
love, her head is almoſt turned. I ſhould have more re- 
gard for her, however, if ſhe had been more conſtant in 
the object of her affection; but, truly, ſhe aimed at con- 


queſt, and flirted at the ſame time with my uncle's foot- 


man, Humphry Clinker, who is really a deſerving young 


man, and one Dutton, my brother's valet de chambre, a 


debauched fellow, who, leaving Win in the lurch, ran 


4 


away with another man's bride at Berwick. 
ly dear Willis, I am truly aſhamed of my own ſex.— 


We complain of advantages which the men take of our 


youth, inexperience, ſenſibility, and all that; but I have 
ſeen enough to believe, that our ſex in general make it 
their buſineſs to enſnare the other; and for this purpoſe 
employ arts which are by no means to- be juſtified. In 
point of - conſtancy, my certainly have nothing to re- 
proach the male part of the creation. My poor aunt, 
without any regard to her years and imperfections, has 


gone to market with her charms in every place where ſhe 


thought ſhe had the leaſt chance to diſpoſe of her perſon, 
which, however, hangs ſtill heavy on her hands. I am 
afraid ſhe has uſed even religion as a decoy, though it has 
not anſwered her expeQtation—dShe has been praying, 
preaching, and catechiſing, among the Methodiſts, with 
whom this country abounds z and pretends to have ſuch 
manifeſtations — revelations, as even Clinker himſelf 
can hardly belieye, though the poor fellow is half crazy 
with enthuſiaſm, As for Jenkins, ſhe affeëts to take all 


her miſtreſs's reveries for oy rags has alſo her heart- 


heavings and motions of the ſpirit ; and, God forgive me 


if I think uncharitably, but all this ſeems to me to be 


downright hypocriſy and deceit. Perhaps, indeed, the 
poor girl impoſes on herſelf—She is generally in a flutter, 


and is much ſubject to vapours—Since we came to Scot- 


land, ſhe has ſeen apparitions, and pretends to prophecy. 
if I could put faith in all theſe ſupernatural viſitations, 
| ſhould think. myſelf abandoned of grace; for I have 


neither ſeen, heard, nor felt, any thing of this nature, al- 
though J endeavour to diſcharge the duties of religion 
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with all the ſincerity, zeal, and devotion, that is in the 


power of, | 
_ Your ever affectionate 


Glaſgow, Sept. 7. + © Lis Mar ronp. 


We are fo far on our return to Brambletonhall ; and 1 
would fain hope we ſhall take Glouceſter in our way, 
in which caſe I ſhall have the inexpreſſible pleaſure of 

embracing my dear Willis. —Pray remember me to my | 


T0 Mrs. Mazr Joxxs, ar Brambletonhall. 


Dax Marr, . 


DUNDERS MACULLY, the Scotchman, who puſhes direct- 
Iy for Vails, has promiſed to give it you into your own 
hand, and therefore I would not miſs the opportunity to 
let you now as I am till in the land of the living ; and 
yet I have been on the brink of the other world ſince 1 
Tent you my laſt letter. We went by ſea to another king- face 
dom, called Fife, and, coming back, had like to have gone our 
to pot in a ſtorm. What between the frite and fickneſs, hea, 
I thought I ſhould have brought my heart up; even Mr, Was 
Clinker was not his own man for eight and forty hours gray 
after we got aſhore.—It' was well for ſome folks that we aui 
*ſcaped eee for miſtreſs was very frexious, and men 
ſeemed but indifferently prepared for a change; but, cave 
thank God, ſhe was ſoon put in a better frame by the Vel 
rivate exaltations of the Reverend Mr. Macrocodile.— a 

e afterwards churned to Starling and Graſeow, which 
are a kipple of handſome towns; and then we went to a they 
tleman's houſe at Loff Loming, which is'a wonderful fur 
Ren freſh water, with a power of hylands in the midſt ed 
on't— They ſay as how it has got ne'er a bottom, and was but 
made by a muſician—and, truly, I believe it; for it is not on e 
in the coarſe of nature.—It has got waves without wind, dene 
I avithout fins, and a floating — ; and one of them is * 
2 crutch- yard, where the dead are buried; and always her! 


* 
\ 
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0 Mary! this. is the land of songyrsfion Tho bell 
knolled when we were there -I ſaw lights, and heard la. 
mentations. The gentleman, our landlord, has got ano- 
ther houſe, which he was fain to quit, on account of a 
miſchievous ghoſt, that would not ſuffer people to lie in 


mounting hard by; and they ſteal away the good women 
that are in the ſtraw, if ſo be as how there a'n't a horſhoe 
nailed to the n ”_ ſhown an wage. called 
Elſpath Ringaveyy with a red petticoat, eyes, and 
a mo of — Vriſtles on hex e Te ſhe mought do 
me no harm, I croffed her hand with a taſter, and bid her 
tell my fortune; and ſhe told me ſuch things deſerivin 

Mr. Clinker to a hair —but it ſhall ne' er be ſaid that 

minchioned a word of the matter. — As I was troubled 
with fits, ſhe adviſed me to bathe in the loffe, which was 
holy water; and ſa I went in the morning to a private 
place, along with the houſe-maid, and we bathed in our 
birth-day ſoot, after the faſhion of the country.; and be- 
hold, whilſt we dabbled in the loff,, Sir George Coon 
| ſtarted up with a gun; but we clapt our hands to our 
= faces, and paſſed. by him to the place where we had left 
0 our {\mocks,—A civil gentleman would have turned his 
A head another way My comfit is, he knew not which 
r. was which z. and, as the ſaying is, al/ cats in the dark are 
rs gray.— While we. ſtaid at Loft Loming, he and our two 


os (quires went three or four days churning among the wild 
& | men of the mountings ; a parcel of ſelvidges that lie in 
ut, caves among the. rocks, devour young children, and ſpeak 
te | Velch, but the vords are different. Our ladies would not 
720 E with Mr, Clinker, becauſe he is fo ſtout, and ſo pye- 
AI ouſe, that he fears neither man nor devils, if fo be as 


they don't take him by ſurpriſe. Indeed, he was once ſo 
flurried by an operition, that he had like to have ſound- 


but the ould edmiral could not have made his- air to ſta 

on end, and his teeth to ſhatter 3 but he faid ſo in pru- 

"dence, that the ladies mought not be affeard.—Mis Liddy 
been puny, and like to go into a decline.-I doubt 

her pore art is too tinder—but the got's ſey has fat her 


before the perſon dies, a bell rings of -uſelf to give warne | 


their beds. The fairies dwell in a hole of Kairmann, a 


ed—He made believe as if it had been the ould — 
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on her legs again. Lou nows got's fey is mother's milk 
to a ee for — er be God, ſhe 
ails nothing. Her ſtomach is good, and ſhe improves in 
aſe and godlineſs; but, for all that, ſhe may have in- 
ions like other people; and, I believe, ſhe would'n't 

be ſorry to be called your Ladyſbip, whenever Sir George 
thinks proper to ax the queſtion. —But, for my part, what- 
nog - may ſee or hear, not a n ſhall ever paſs the 
Remember me, as uſual; to Saul. We are now coming 
home, though not the neareſt road. do ſuppoſe I | 

+ ſhall find the kitten a fine boar at my return. 


”” BY . 1 
* * * 1 == 


To Sir Warm PalLLIes, Bart. at Oxon. 


\- Dan Kxierr, 


Oxcs more I tread upon Engliſtr ground, which I like 
not the worſe for the fix weeks ramble I have made a- 
mong the woods and mountains of Caledonia; no offence | 
to the land of cakes, where bannocks grow upon flraw. | 
never ſaw my uncle in ſuch health and ſpirits as he now 
enjoys. Liddy is perfectly recovered z and Mrs. Tabitha 
has no reaſon to complain. Nevertheleſs, I believe, ſhe | 
was, till yeſterday, inclined to give the whole Scotch na- 
tion to the devil, as a pack of inſenſible brutes, upon 
whom her accompliſhments had been diſplayed in vain.— 
At every place where we halted did ſne mount the ſtage, 
and flouriſhed her ruſty arms, without being able to 
make one conqueſt. One of her laſt eſſays was-againft 
the heart of Sir George Colquhoun, with whom ſhe | 
fought all the weapons more than twice over. She was 
grave and gay by turns ſhe moralized and methodized— 
ſhe laughed, and romped, and danced, and ſung, and 
fighed, and ogled, and liſped, and fluttered, and flatter- 
ed. but all was preaching to the deſert.— The baronet, 
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being a well-breq man, carried his civilities as far as ſhe 
could in conſeience expect, and, if evil tongues are to 
be believed, ſome degrees farther; but he was too much 
a veteran in gallantry,” as well as in war, to fall into any 
ambuſcade that ſhe could lay for his affection. While 
we were abſent in the Highlands, ſhe practiſed alſo upon 
the Laird of Ladriſhmore, and even gave him the rendez- 
vous in the wood of Drumſcailloch; but the laird had 
ſuch a reverend care of his own reputation, that he came 
attended with the parſon of the pariſh, and nothing paſ- 


ſed but ſpiritual communications.—After all theſe miſ- 
carriages, our aunt ſuddenly recollected Lieutenant Liſ- 


mahago, whom, ever ſince our firſt arrival at Edinburgh, 


he ſeemed to have utterly forgot; but now ſhe expreſſed 
her hopes of ſeeing him at Dumfries, according to his 
We ſet out from Glaſgow, by the way of Lanark, the 
county town of Clydeſdale, in the neighbourhood of 
which, the whole river Glades ruſhing down a ſteep rock, 


forms a very noble and 6 


7 upendous caſcade. Next day 
we were obliged to halt in a ſmall. borough, until the 
carriage, which had received ſome. damage, ſhould be re- 
paired ; and here we met with an incident, which warm- 
ly intereſted the benevolent. ſpirit of Mr. Bramble.—As 
we ſtood at the window of 15 ary _ — e | 
lic priſon, a perſon arrived on horſe teelly, though 
plainly, 2a pes a blue frock, with his =_ hair cut 9 . 
and a gold-laced hat upon his head. Alighting, and giving 
his horſe to the landlord, he advanced to an old man who 
was at work in paving the ſtreet, and accoſted him in 
theſe words This is hard work for ſuch an old man as 
Jou. 80 ſaying, he took the inſtrument out of his hand, 
and began to thump the pavement.— After a few ſtrokes, 
% Have you never a ſon (ſaid he) to caſe you of this la- 
bour ?” © Ves, an' pleaſe your honour (replied the ſenior), 
| have three hopeful lads, but, at preſent, they are out of 
the way.“ “Honour not me (cried the ſtranger; it 
more becomes me to honour your gray hairs—Where are 
thoſe ſons you talk of? The ancient pavior ſaid, his eldeſt 
lon was a captain in the Eaſt Indies, and the youngeſt 
had lately enliſted as a ſoldier, in hopes of proſpering like 


lus brother. The gentleman defiring to know what was 


- 4 


. if 
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become of the ſecond, he wiped his eyes, and owned he 
had taken upon him his old there debe, for Which he 
was now in the priſon hard bß. 
The traveller made three rok ſteps towards the 
gol then turning ſhort 4 Tell me (faid he), has that 
utinetural captain ſent you nothing to relieve your diſtreſ. 


ſes , Call him not unnatural (replied the oth 71 God's 


blefling be upon him! he ſent me a great deal of money, 
but I made a bad uſe of it; I loſt it by being ſecurity for 
A 13 that was my landlord, and was ftript of all 
Thad in the world befides.” At chat "inſtant a young 
min, thruſting out his head and neck between two iron 
bars in the prifon-window, exclaimed; * Father! father! 
if my brother William is in life, that's he.“ © I an! 
Jam! (cried the ſtranger, claſping the old man in his 
arms, and ſhedding a flood of tears)—I am your ſon 


Willy, ſure enough!“ Before the father, who was quite 


confounded, could make any return to this tenderneſs, 2 
decent old woman bolting out from the door of a poor 
habitation, cried, © Where is my bairn ? Where is my 
dear ww *The captain no ſooner beheld her, than 
he quitted his father, and ran into her embrace. 

I can aſſure you, my uncle, who ſaw and heard every 
thing that paſſed, was as much moved as any one of the par- 
ties concerned in this pathetic recognition. He ſobbed, 
and wept, and clapped his hands, and hollowed, and fi- 
nally ran down into the ſtreet. By this time, the cap- 
tain had retired with his parents, and all the inhabitants 


of the place were aſſembled at the door. Mr. Bramble, 
nervexrtheleſs, preſſed through the crowd, and entering the 


houſe, Captain (ſaid he), I beg the favour of your ac- 
quaintance.—I would have travelled a hundred miles to 
ce this affecting ſcene; and 1 ſhall think myſelf happy, 
if 4 your parents will dine with with me at the 
public houſe.“ The captain thanked him for his kind in- 


vitation, which, he ſaid, he would accept with pleaſure; 


but, in the mean time, he could not think of eating ot 
drinking, while his poor brother was in trouble.—He 
forthwith ted a ſum equal to the debt, in the hands 
of the magiſtrate, who ventured to ſet his brother at li- 
berty, without farther proceſs ; and then the whole fami- 


ly repaired to the inn with my uncle, attended by the 


nuuruxr CLINKER, os 
rowd, the' individuals of which ſhook their. townlſman 


by the hand, while he returned their carefles without the 
leaſt ſign of pride or affeation. | 

This honeſt favourite of fortune, whoſe name was 
Brown, told my uncle, that he had been bred a weaver, 
and, about eighteen years ago, had, from a ſpirit of idle- 
neſs and diſſipation, enliſted as a foldier in the fervice of 
the Eaſt India Company z that, in the courſe of duty, he 
had the good fortune to attract the notice and approba- 
tion of Lord Clive, who preferred him from one ſtep to 
another, till he had attained the rank of captain and pay- 
maſter to the regiment, in which capacities he had ho- 
neſtly amaſſed above twelve thouſand pounds, and at the 
peace, reſigned his commiſſion, He had ſent ſeveral re- 
| mittances to his father, who received the firſt only, con- 
fiſting of one hundred pounds; the ſecond had fallen in- 
to the hands of a bankrupt; and the third had been con- 
ſigned to a gentleman of Scotland, who died before it ar- 
nved, fo that it ftill remained to be accounted for by his 
executors. He now preſented the old man with fifty 
pounds for his preſent occafions, over and above bank- 
| notes for one hundred, which he had depoſited for his 
brother's releaſe.— He brought along with him a deed 


al ready executed, by which he ſettled a perpetuity of four- 
# 4 ſcore pounds upon his parents, to be inherited by the 
16. other two ſons after their deceaſe. He promiſed to pur- 
4 | chaſe a commiſſion for his youngeſt brother; to take the 
1 other as his on partner in a manufacture which he in- 
ble tends to ſet up, to give employment and bread to the in- 

3 


duſtrious; and to give five hundred pounds, by way of 
dower, to his ſiſter, who had married a farmer in low 
eircumſtances.— Finally, he gave fifty pounds to the 


gt of the town where he was born, and feaſted all 2 
42 habitants without exception. WE 

TY My uncle was ſo charmed with the character of Cap- 
le: tan Brown, that he drank his health three times ſucceſ- 

g „bel at dinner. He faid, he was proud of his acquaint- 
a ce; that he was an honour to his country, and had in 
0 ſome meaſure redeemed human nature from the reproach 


of pride, ſelfiſhneſs, and ingratitude.---For my part, I 

was as much pleaſed with the modefty as with the filial 

we of this honeſt ſoldier, who affumed no merit from 
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his ſucceſs, and. ſaid very little of his own.{ tranſactions, 


though the anſwers he made te gur inquiries. were equal. 
ly ſenſible and laconic. Mrs., Tabitha behaved. very gra. 
ciouſly. to him, until ſhe underſtood that he was going to 
make a tender of his hand to a perſon of low eſtate, who 


had been his ſweetheart; while he worked. as a journeyman 
weaver.— Our aunt was no ſoonet made acquainted with 


this deſign, than ſhe ſtarched up her behaviour with 2 
double portion of reſerve: and, when the company broke 
up, ſhe obſerved with a toſs of her noſe, that Brown Wag 
a civil fellow enough, conſidering the lowneſs of his ori- 
gin ; but that Fortune, though ſhe had mended his cir- 


5 cumſtances, was incapable to raiſe his ideas, which were 
ſtill humble and plebeian. | 5 | 


On the day that ſucceeded this adventure, we went 
ſome miles out of our road to ſee Drumlanrig, a ſeat be- 
longing to the Duke of Queenſberry, which appears like 
a magnificent palace, erectẽd by magic, in the midſt of 
a wilderneſs.—It is indeed a princely manſion, with ſuit- 
able parks and - plantations, rendered ſtill. more ſtriking 
by the nakedneſs of the ſurrounding country, which is 
one of the wildeſt tracts in all Scotland. This wilderneſs, 
however, is different from that of the Highlands; for 
here the mountains, inſtead of heath, are covered with 
a fine green ſward, affording paſture to innumerable flocks 


of ſheep. . But the fleeces of this country, called Nith(- | 


—. 
— 


dale, are not comparable to the wool of Galloway, which 
is ſaid to equal that of Saliſbpury plain. Having paſſed 
the night at the caſtle. of Drumlanrig, by invitation from 
the Duke himſelf, who is one of the beſt men that ever 


breathed, we proſecuted our journey to Dumfries, a ver) 


elegant trading town near the borders of England, where 
we found plenty of good proviſion and excellent wine, at 
very reaſonable prices, and the accommodation as good 
in all reſpects as in any part of South Britain. lf I was 
confined to Scotland for life, T would chooſe: Dumfries 


as the place of my reſidence. Here we made inquiries 
about Captain Liſmahago, of whom hearing no tidings, 


we. proceeded by the Solway. Frith, to arliſle, —You 


muſt know, that the Solway ſands, upon which travellers | 


ſs at low water, are exceedingly dangerous, becauſe, 35 


the tide makes, they become quick in different places, and 


the flood ruſhes in ſo impetuouſly, that paſſengers are oſ 
ten IN fel; and pe... binds wt 

In croſſings theſe treacherous ſyrtes with a guide, we: 
perceived\a-drowned: horſe, which Humphry Clinker, at-. 
ter due inſpection, declared to be the very identical beaſt 
which Mr. Liſmahago rode when he parted with us at 
Felton bridge in Northumberland. This information, 


which ſeemed to intimate that our friend the lieutenant 


had ſhared the fate of his horſe, affected us all, and above 
all our aunt Tabitha, who ſhed ſalt tears, and obliged 
Clinker to pull a few hairs out of the dead horſe's tail, to 
be worn in a ring as a remembrance of his maſter. But 
her grief and ours was not of long duration; for one of 
the fit perſons we ſaw in Carliſle: was the lieutenant in 
propria perſona, bargaining with a horſe-dealer for another 
ſteed, in the yard of the inn where we alighted. Mrs. 
Bramble was the firſt that perceived him, and ſereamed 
28 if ſhe had ſeen a ghoſt; and, truly, at a proper time 
and place, he might very well have paſſed for an inhabitant 
of another world; for he was more meagre and grim than 
before. We received him the more cordially for having 
ſuppoſed he had been drowned; and he was not deſicient 
in expreſſions of ſatis faction at this meeting. He told us 
he had inquired for us at Dumfries, and been informed by 
a travelling merchant from Glaſgow, that we had reſolved 
to return by the way of Coldſtream.— He ſaid, that, in 

paſſing the ſands without a guide, his horſe had knocked: 
up; and he himſelf muſt have periſhed, if he had not 

been providentially relieved by a return poſt- chaiſe. He 
moreover gave us to underſtand, that his ſcheme of 
ſettling in {row country having miſcarried, he was ſo: 

far in his way to London, with a view to embark for 
North America, where he intended to paſs the reſt of his 
days among his old friends the Miamis, and amuſe him 
lf in finithing the education of the ſon he had by his 
beloved Squinkinacooſta. CCC 

This project was by no means agreeable to our good 

zunt, who expatiated upon the fatigues and dangers that 
would attend ſuch a long voyage by fea, and afterwards: 
ſuch a tedious journe bytland-—She enlarged particular- 

ly on the riſſ he would run, with reſpect to the concerns 

| of > pO ſou}, among ſavages _— had not yet re- 

ol, N, | 
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ceived the e of ſalvation; and ſhe hinted, that 
his abandoning Great Britain might, — prove fatal 
to the inclinations of fome deferving: 
Aaaliſied to make happy for —— 
ly a Don Quixote in 
hago's real reaſon for leaving — . == imp 
lity of ſubliſting in it with any 
ma ion of a ſubaltern's half pa wer ney — — 
ed on the ſide of — He thought it v 
ray that a gentleman, who had ſerved his evuntry with 
honour, ſhould be driven — ſpend his old age 
among the refuſe of a remote part of the 
world.—He —— with me upon the fubject, obferr- 
ing, that he would willingly offer the lieutenant an aſylum 
i bletonhall, if he did not foreſee that his fingulari 
ties and humour of contradiftion would-render him an 
intolerable houſe-mate, though his converſation at ſome 
times might be both inſtructive and entertaining; but, as 
there ſeemed to be ſomething particular i in his attention to 
Mrs. Tabitha, he and I agreed in opinion, that this inter- 
courſe ſhould be encouraged, and improved, if poſſible, 
into a matrimonial union; in which caſe there would be 
a comfortable proviſion for both; and they might be ſet- 
tled in a houſe of their own, ſo that Mr. . | 
have no more of their company than he deſired. | 
In purſuance of this „Liſmahago has been invited 
to paſs the winter at Brambletonhall, as it will be time 
enough to execute his American project in the ſpring,— 
Fe has taken time to conſider of this propeiſal; mean- 
while, he will keep us com eee eee 
road to Briſtol, where e. ee — | 
for America. —— that 
his voyage, and proſecute his addreſſes to 2 —— con- 
ſummation; and ſure, if it produces any fruit, it muſt be 
of a very peculiar flavour. As the weather continues fa- 
vourable, I believe we ſhall take the Peak of Derbyſhire | 
and Burton Wells in our way. At any rate, from the 
from n y 2 1 
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Tie gast of Scodtm ae crtinty on 4 p6of ſoots 
ing alt over the — — arid yet they look better, _ 
are better clothed; t 2 — 
ty, and amy other places of France and Italy 5 nah, as 
vill vented to fly they ate better fed; notwithftanding- 
the boaſted wine of theſe foreign countries: The eouνẽ,˖ 
people of North Britains live chiefly on oat-mesl, and mill- 
cheeſe; butter; ati forme garden Ruff; with now and tlien 
2 pickled hetvirig, by way of delicacy 5 bet fleſti-meat they 
{korn of never taſte, nor any kind of Rrong liquor, e. 
cept —— af fifties of uncommon hefty —Fheir 
breakfaſt is & Rind of haſt vr of oat-nieal; or peaſe- 
meal, èaten with milk. have commonly pottage to 
dint, eompoſed of eale or x fly keks; barley; or bixs 
and butter; and this is reinforced with bread; arid che 
made of ſkinrtted milk At nighs they ſap on ſowens or 


We 


dummery of oat-rheal—In + 


of oats; they uſe the 
meal of barley and peaſe; which is both nouriſhing and 
palatable. Some of them have potatoes; arid you find 


vith a coarſe kind of ruſſet of their own making, which 


ak boſt flones and” turf, without any thortar, — ov 

fre- place or hearth in the middle; generally made 

dd mill-ſtoneg and a hole at top to let out the ſmoke: 
Theſe people; however, are content, ard wonderfully 

lipacious-==/All of therm read the Bible, and are evem qua- 

ified to difpare upon the articles of their faith; which; in 


ute. II once knew a Scorch gentleman at London; who 
ad deckared wat againſt this part of his country, and 


"The vine Clyde, above G. W; is quite 
the banks of it ave" every rar de. 5 
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prlnips in every peaſants en. They ate clothed 
v both decent and warn They d well im poor huts, 1 | 


hole parts 1 Rave ſeem, is entirely Prefbyterian. F am 
wid; that me inliabitunts of Aberdéenſtire are Rill-tifore. 


lwore that tlie 3 and-knavery of the 'Scotch- in 
"at quattet hae bro tight a reprouen e n. 
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many families of the firſt . as the Duke of Ar. 


name, the Earl of Glencairn at Finlayſton, Lord Blantyre 


is a noble palace, magnificently furniſhed:; and hard by 
have ſeen in any country. The old caſtle of Douglas be- 
ed, as head of the firſt family in Scotland, to have the 
largeſt houſe in the kingdom, and ordered a plan for thi 
| e z but chere was only one wing of it ſiniſſied when 
| kauen of his great fortune, will complete the delign of 
his predeceſſor— 

than corn. This is alſo the caſe with Tweeddale, through 
part of which we paſſed, and Nidſdale, which is general- 


ed With ſneep; and this is the ſmall delicious mutton, ſo 
much preferable to that of the London market. As their 


1 years old, when their fleſh, juices, and flavour are in per- 
with which they are ſmeared. to preſerve them from the 
and thouſands are loſt under huge, wreaths 
A. pity the farmers cannot contrive ſome means to ſhelier 
prejudicial chan the greateſt extremity of cold weather. 
 lanxigy one of the nobleſt ſeats, in Great ritain, belong- 
men whoſe goodneſs of heart does honour: to human na- 


rox or 


gyll at Roſeneath, the Earl of Bute in the iſle of th 


at Areſkine, the Ducheſs of Douglas at Bothwell, Dube 
of Hamilton. at Hamilton, the Duke of Douglas at Dou- 
glas, and the Earl of Hyndford at Carmichael. . Hamilton 


dt 


che village of that name, one of the neateſt little towns! 
ing burnt to the ground by accident, the late duke reſols 


2.0 ng 8. 8 28 3 = 


died. It is to hoped that his nephew, who is now in 


-Clydeſdale. is in general populous and 
rich, containing a great number of gentlemen, Who arc 
independent in their fortune; but it produces more cattle 


ly rough, wild, and mountainous. Theſe hills are covcr- 


feeding colts ſo little, the ſheep: are not killed till fre 


}, 
* 


fection; but their fleeces are much damaged by the tar 


rot in winter, during which they run wild night and day, 
f ſnow—'Tis 


this, uſeful animal from the,jnclemencies of a-rigorous cli 
mate, eſpecially from the perpetual: rains, which are more 


On che little river Nid, is fituated, the gaſtle of Drum- 
ing to the Duke of Qucenſberty;; one of thoſe few noble 


ture I ſhall not pretend to enter into a deſeription of ths 
palace, which is really an inſtance of the ſublime in mag- 
niſicence, as well, as in ſituation, and puts one in mind 
of the beautiful city of Palmyra, riſing like à viſion 1, 


— ©PoO n= ©=R.*—”2» £ Moy &. mw 


* 


the midſt of the wilderneſs. His grace keeps open houſe, 
and lives with great ſplendour He did us the honour to 
receive us with great courteſy, and detain us all night, to- 
gether with above twenty other gueſts, with all their ſer- 
vants and horſes, to a very conſiderable number — The 
ducheſs was equally gracious, and took our ladies under 
her immediate protection. Fhe re Ilive, I ſee more 
| reaſon to believe that prejudices of e 


erroneous/and abſurd. Such habits of thinking as intereſt 
the grand paſſions, cleave to the human heart in ſuch a 
manner, that though an effort of reaſon may force them 
from their hold for a moment, this violence no ſooner 


ceaſes, than they reſume their graſp with an increaſed elaſ. 


ticity and adheſioͤon. . Ry Toy ROT e 
[am led into this reflection, by what paſſed at the 
Duke's table after ſupper. The converſation turned upon 
the vulgar notions of ſpirits and omens, that prevail among 
the commonalty of North Britain, and all the company a- 
greed, that nothing could be more ridiculous. One gen- 
tleman, however, told a remarkable ſtory of himſelf, by 
way of ſpeculation “ Being on a party of hunting in the 
north (ſaid he), I reſolved to viſit an old friend, whom I 


had not ſeen for twenty years 80 long he had been re- 


tired and ſequeſtrated from all his acquaintance, and lived 


in a moping melancholy way, much afflicted witch low- 


nels of ſpirits, 'occaſioned by the death of his wife; whom 
he had loved with uncommon affection. As he reſided in 
a remote part of the country, and we were ſive gentle- 
men, with as many ſervants, we carried ſome proviſion 
with us from the next market town, leſt we ſhould find 
him unprepared for our reception. The roads being bad, 
we did not arrive at the houſe till to o'clock in tlie af - 
ternoon z and were a2 eeably ſurpriſed to find a very 
dinner ready in the kitchen 31 and the cloth laid with fixe 
covers. My friend himſelf appeared in his beſt apparel 
at the gate, and received us with open arms, telling me 
he had been expecting us theſe two hours. Aſtoniſhed at 
this declaration; L aſked who had given him intelligence 
of 8 W ſmiled, wi _ n EI 
reply However, preſuming upon our former intimacy, 
after wards — 9 | _ he told me, very 
5 I” 


| | education are never 
wholly eradicated, even when they are diſcovered to be 
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gone. he bad op wa 9 = in e phe 
Nay, he called in the evidence of his Reward, wha ſo- 
lemnly declared, that his: maſter bad the day before ap- 
priſed him of my coming, with four other ſtrangers, and 


ordered him to provide on 
which intimation, he had the dinner which we 
were now eating; and ov ne ay 'gceording to the 
number foretold. The incident we all owned to be re- 
märkable, and 1 endernaurei 0 aecount for it by natural 


in gonſequenee of 


means. 5 obſerved, that as the old gentleman was of 2 | 


viſionary turn, the caſual idea, or remembrance of his old 
friend, might ſuggeſt thoſe circumſtances which accident 
2 for once realized ; hut that in all prabability he had 
AN y of the ſame kind, which were neyer ve- 
ke one of the company directly diſſented from my 


nm 3 but from the ohjections that were hinted, 1 could | 


ainly perceive, that the majority were perſuaded there 
was ſomething more extraordinary in the caſe. 


Another gentleman af tlie nompany, addreſpngbimſelf to 


Y me, « Without all doubt{ſaid he), a diſeaſed i imagination 
is very apt to produce viſions; but we muſt find ſame other 
method to account for ſomething of this kind; that happen- 


ed within theſe cight days in my . gen- 
tleman of a goad family, -who cannot be deemed 2 viſian- 


ary in any ſenſe of the word, was, near bis own gate, in 


the twili 2 , who her bern dead | 
theſe fifteen years re was mounted ſeemingly 


on the very horſe he uſed to ride, with am angry and ter. 
rible countenance, and ſaid ſomething, Which his grand- 


ſon, in * confufion of his fear, could * But 


— was not all He bifted up a huge horſe-whip, and 
a with great violenęe to his back and Aabudem, 

| I''aw the impreſſion with my on eyes.” 
2 was afterwards ſren hy the ſexton of the pa- 
riſh, hovering about the tomb where his body lies inter- 
red; as the man declared to ſeveral perſons i 


before he knew what had happened to the ee 
Nay, he aftually came to me'as a j — 1 . — 
order to make oath of theſe particulars,” which; however, 
{declined adminiſtering As for the graridfon of the de- 
funct, he is a ſober, ſenſible, — — fellow, 4 
intent upon ſchemes of nel i give int6 heraßes. He 


in the village, 
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'  HUMPURY CLINKER. os 
would have-willingly concealed, the affair; but he bawled 


out in the:firſt-tranſport of his fear, and, running into the 
houſe, expoſed his back and his ſconce to the whole fa - 

mily; ſo that there was no denying it in the ſequel. It 
is now the common diſcourſe of the country, that this ap- 
pearance and behaviour of the old man's ſpirit, portends 


ſome great calamity to the family, and the good woman 
2 Kual this 


f 

ha y taken to her bed in this apprehenſion.” _ 
Though I did not pretend to explain this myſtery, I 

ſaid, I did not at all doubt, but it would one day appear 

to be a deception ; and, in all probability, a ſcheme exe- 

cuted by ſome enemy of the perſon who had ſuſtained the 

aſſault: But till the gentleman inſiſted upon the clearneſs 


_ of the evidence, and the concurrence of : teſtimony, by 


which two creditable witneſſes, without having any com- 
munication one with. another, affirmed the appearance of 
the ſame man, with whoſe perſon they were both well ac- 
quainted From Drumlanrig we purſued the courſe of 
the Nid to Dumfries, which ſtands ſeveral miles aboye the 
place where the river falls into the fea 3..and is, after 
Glaſgow, the handſomeſt town I have ſeen in Scotland 
The inhabitants, indeed, ſeem to have propoſed. that. city 
as their model; not only in beautifying their town and 
regulating its police, but alſo in proſecuting their ſchemes 
of commmerce and manufacture, by which they are 
grouyn rich and opulent. Nerat A 

We re- entered England by the way of Carliſle, where 
we aceidentally met with our friend Liſmahago, whom we 
had in vajn-inquired after at Dumfries and other places— 
it would ſeem that the captain, like the prophets of old, 
is but little honoured in his own country, which he has 
now rendunded for ever He gave me the following par- 
ticulars of his viſit to his native ſoil In his way to the 

place of his nativity, he learned. that his nephew had mar- 
ried the daughter of a burgeois, who directed a weaving 
manufacture, and had gone into partnerſhip with his fa- 
cher. in- lam: Chagrined with this information, ha had ar- 
vcd at the gate in the twilight; where he heard the ſound 
of treddles in the great hall, which had exaſperated him 
to ſuch a degree, 2 he had like to have loſt his ſenſes: 


While he was thus tranſported with indignation, his Ne- 
phew chanced to come ** no longer mal. 
| 4 


ter of his paſſion, he cried, |. Degenerate raſcal : you have 
made rp father's houſe a: den of 7 at the 
fame time chaſtiſęd himwith/his horſe-whip ;'then, riding 
round the adjoining village, he had viſited the burying. 
ground of his anceſtors by moon- light; and, having paid 
oh reſpects to their manet, travelled all night to another 
part of the country — Finding the head of his family in 
ſuch a diſgraceful ſituation, all his on friends dead or 
removed from the places of their former reſidenoe, and the 
expence of living increaſed to double of hat it had been, 

when he firſt left his native country, he had bid it an eter. 


nal adieu, and was determined to ſeek for repoſe among 


the foreſts of America. „ 

I was no longer at a loſs to account for the apparition, 
which had been deſcribed at Drumlanrig; and when I re- 
peated the ſtory to the lieutenant, he was much pleaſed 
to think his reſentment had been ſo much more effectual 


than he intended; and he owned, he might at ſuch an 


hour, and in ſuch an equipage, very well paſs for the 
ghoſt of his father, whom he was ſaid greatly to reſemble 
—Between friends, I fancy Liſmahago will find a retreat 
without going ſo far as the wigwams of the Miamis. My 
ſiſter Tabby is making continual advances to him, in the 
way of affection; and, if I may truſt to a ces, the 
captain is diſpoſed ta take opportunity by the forelock. 
For my part, I intend toencourage this ſpondence, and 
ſhall be glad to ſee them united In that cafe we ſhall find 


a way to ſettle them comfortably in our own neighbour- | 


hood. I, and my ſervants, will get rid of a very trouble- 
ſome and — governante; and I: ſhall have the be- 
nefit of Liſmahago's converſation, without being | obliged 
to take more of his company than I deſire; for — an 
olla is a high-flavoured diſh, I could not bear to dine upon 
I am much pleaſed with Mancheſter, which is one of 
the moſt | agreeable and flouriſhing towns in Great Bri- 
tain; and I perceive, that this is the place which hath 
animated the ipirit, and ſuggeſted the chief manufactures 
of Glaſgow. We propoſe to viſit Chatſworth, the Peak, 
and Buxton, from which laſt place we: ſhalt proceed di- 
rectly home wards, though by eaſy journeys. If the ſea · 


ſon has been as favourable in Wales as in the north, your | 
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| by has pleaſed * * —— us 1840 back to Hoa - 


| maſk room ; have the teſter and 
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harveſt is happi ji — ambbigel1 
think of but our October, - of which let Barnes be proper- 
ly reminded. Tou will and me much better in fleſh than 
| was.at bug parting 3. and this ſhort ſeparation has gi l 
a new edge to thoſe ſentiments of friendſhip with w which 
3 N * i Nee FIT 
e Neue ee. ie 
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land, and partake us in — pearls by land and water, in 
particular, the Devils Hor, ea pile, and Hoden . Hole, which 
hath got no bottom; and, as we are drawing houmwards, 
it may be proper to upriſe you, that Brambletonhall may 
be in a condition to receive 2 after this long jurney to 
the iſlands of Scotland. By the firſt of next month you 
may begin to make — — fires in my brother's. chamber 
and mine ; and burn a fagget every day in the yellow da- 
urtains duſted, and the 
ſeather-bed and matroſſes well haired; becauſe, e ps, 
with bliſſing of Heaven, they may be yuſed on 
caſion. Let the ould hogſheads be well — and ſeaſon- 
6d for bear, as Mat is reſolved to have his ſeller choak-fook, 
If the hauſfe was mine, I Would turn over a new leaf 
E don't ſee why the ſarvants of Wales ſhouldn't drink 
fair water, and n as they do 
in Scotland, without troubling the botcher above once a 
quarter I hope you keep accunt of ** purſeeding 
in reverence to the butter - milk. I expect m Loa 
I come huom, without PIR an aſs, III at 
As you muſt have layed a great many more ba 5.than 
would be eaten, I do ſuppoſe where is 4 podver 
chickings, and guzzling about the houſe ; and 3 = 
kergo of cheeſe ready for market 3 and that the owt h a8 
been ſent to Crickhowel, ſaving what the maide ſpun. in 
the famil „nnn I r rr. Sete 
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Fray let the helle honſe and furniture have 2. throug! 
cleaning from top toi bittom, for the honour of Wales; 


and let Roger ſearch into, and make a general clearance | 
af the ſlit 


hich the maids have in ſecret ; for 
Eno they are much given tu ſionath and ungleanneſs. | 
hope you have worked a roſormation.:among them, as 1 
. — . my Rory and 28 their hearts upon better 
things: can in junkit caterwauli 
with the fellows of the —— y. ma __ * 
As for Win Jenkins, ſhe has undergone a perfect me- 
tamurphyſis, and is become a new creeter from the am- 
munition of Humphry -Qur:new:footman, a pious 
__ man, who-has laboured exceedingly, that ſhe may 
forth fruits of repentance.  L:make mo doubt but 
he wil take the ſame pains with that pert huſfy Mary 


Jones, and all af you z and that hie may haye power 


given to penetrate: anil-inftill his r into ou 


rand) pang is the fervent 
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p he had of his native uir ſeems: to have blown freſh 
25 into all his polemical faculties I/ congratulated 
bien the other day en. che preſent flouriſhing ſtate of his 
country, obf $thatithe Scotch were now in a fair 
e national reproach; of poverty, and 
my ſatisfaCtion-" at the happy effects of the 
ben, | in the- improvement.of their ag7i- 
— commerce, manufucturés; and manners The 
keuten ant, ſerewing up his features intd a look of diſſent 


| and di — ey ; commented on my romirks to this- .effett— 


a nation for its 8 * it 
Habs Gans proſligacy or wWiee of people, de- 
ſerve no anſwer. The . were D than 
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the Beotch, when they took che lead hmong all the free 
ſtates af Grtece, and were eſteemed above all for 
their valour and their virtur. The moſt reſpettable he- 
roes of anicient ' 2 ſuch as: Fabricius, Cincinnatus, 

I 2 poorer than the fret halder in 
and there are —— day individuals in North 

— one of whom = aduce more gold and filver 
than the whole - Rome ould i raiſe at thoſe 
times when her public ——— unrivalled luſtre; 
and poverty was ſo far from being a teproach, that it 


added. freſh laurels to her fame; beranſe it — : 


noble contempt of wealth, -which was” proof a 

the arts of 'earruption:. If poverty be a ſubje — 
proach, it follows, that wealth is the object of efteem 
and yenezation-: In that caſe there are Jews and others in 
Amſtetdam and: London, enriched by uſury, peculation, 
and different ſpecios of fraud and extortion,” who are 
more eſtimable than che moſt virtunus and illuſtrious 
members of the nommunity z an abfurdity which no man 
in his ſenſes will offer to maintain. Riches are certain 
0: merit: Nay, chen are often (if not 


— ar do they give any intrinſia worth to the poſ- 


ſeflor :. but, un the eontrary, tend to pervert his under- 


ſtanding, and render his morals - more: ved. But 
granting that poverty were rrally matter of reproach, it 
cannot be juſtly imputed to Scetland. No country is 
poor that 'can/ſupply its inhabitants with the neceſfaries 
of life, and even afford artioles for je Scots 
land is richvin natural advantages; it: pr 

ſpecies of proviſion in abundance, vaſt: — 

and flocks of ſheep, with a great number af —— 
digious quantities of wool and flax, with plenty of copſe 
wood, and in ſome parts large foreſts of timber. c. The 
eartlvis ſtill ABI @ below than above the ſurface; It 
yields inexhauſtibleiſtores of coal, i free-(tone,.) marble; 


lead, iron; copper, and glverz wick ſome gold. The fen 


wounds with excellent fiſn, and ſalt to cure them for 
exportation jvand there are creeks and harbours round 
the whole kingdom, for the oonvenienee and ſecurity of 
navigation. The face of the country-difplays a ſurpriſ- 


ing number of cies towns villas and villages, n 


— — — 2 ons of ſordid minds and _— 1 
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— —— \ſeems- b art, in- 
„ and . a kingdom never 
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— of the country was murh mended! that the — 


| _ better, had more trade, and a greater tity 


ee e e the Union, than ore. 
e een 
may a ſeribing to The difference 


you mention, I ſhould — be — progreſs of 


Since that period, other nations, ſuch 28 


the Swedes, the Danes, and in particular the French, 


have greatly increaſed in commerce, without any ſuch 
cauſe aſſigned. - Before the Union, there was a' remark- 
able ſpirit of trade among the Scotch, as appeared in the 
caſe of their :Darien company, in Which — 
barked no leſs than four — thouſand: pounds Ster- 
and in the flouriſhing ſtate of che maritime towns 
A and on the eaſtern coaſt, enriched by their trade 
—— France, which failed in conſequence of the Union. 
The only ſolid commercial advantage reaped from that 
meaſure, was the priyilege of — the Engliſh plan- 


tations ; yet, excepting Glaſgow and Dumfries, I don't 
— 


know any other towns concerned in that traffic. 


In — I conceive, the Scotch were loſers by 


the Union. They loſt the independencplof their ſtate, 
R ſpirit ; they loſt their par- 

ent, and their courts of juſtier were ſubjected to the 
reviſion; and ſupremacy of an Engliſni tribunal . 
& Softly, Captain (eried I), you cannot be ſaid to hare 
loſt your own ent, while you are repreſented in 
that of Great ne True (ſaid iche, with a ſarcaſ- 


de grin), in debates of national competition, the fixteen 
peers ant forty-five commoners of -Stotland:muſt make a 


formidable figure. in the ſcale, againſt the hole Engliſh 
legiſlature.” + Be that as it may (I:obſerved), while I 
had the honour to ſit in the lower houſe, the Scotch 


8 — bad * bde“ 1 


7 had em- 
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 (faid he) become 
poſes, and are in à great meaſure loſt to their mother 
country. The ſpirit of rambling and adventure has been 


- HUNTHRY CUONKER E 5 30 
underſtand: mW * they generally fide, with 


the majority for their conſtituents. 
But even hes py in not the worſt =_ have ſuſtained, by 
the Union. Their trade has been ſaddled with. r 
ubm , every article of living 22 

to pay the intereſt; of enormous debts, contracted by che 
Engliſh, in ſupport of meaſures and connections in which 
the Scotch had no intereſt nor concern. 1 ed he 


would at leaſt allow, that, by the Union, the Scotch were 


admitted to all the privileges and immunities of Engliſh 
ſubjects; by which means multitudes of them were pro- 
vided for in the army and navy, and got fortunes. in dif- 
ferent parts of England and its — « All theſe 

Engliſh ſubjects to all intents and pur- 


always. peculiar to the natives of Scotland. If they had 
not met with encouragement in England, they would 


have ſerved; and ſettled, as formerly, in other countries, 
ſuch as Muſcory, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Germany, 
France, Piedmont, and Italy, in all which nations their 


deſcendents continue to flouriſh even at this day.” 


By this time my tience began to fail, — "5h 


ed, 0 For . „what has England got by this 


Union, which, you Hy, " has been ſo productive of misfor- 
tune to the Scorch 2” « Great and manifold are the ad- 
rantages which, England derives. from the Union - (ſaid: 

go, in a ſolemn tone): Firſt and foremoſt, the 


ſettlement. of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, a point which the 
Engliſh miniſtry, drove with ſuch — ug 


to cram the Union down. the throats of the Scottiſh na- 


that no ſtone 
was left unturned to cajole and bribe a few leading men, 


—— ef 


tion, who were ſurpriſingly averſe to the expedient. They | 


gained by it a conſiderable addition of territory, extend- 
ing their dominion to the ſea on all ſides of the iſland,” 


thereby. ſhutting up all back - doors againſt the enterpriſes 


of their enemies. They got an acceſſion of above a mil- 
lon of uſeful ſubjects, conſtituting a naver- failing nur- 
ſery of ſeamen, ſoldiers, labourers, and mechanics; a 
moſt valuable ke uiſition to a trading country, expoſed to 
obliged to maintain a number of ſettle- 
ments in all the four quarters of n * the courſe 


foreign wars, 
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the Engl | wy with fevetity thoofittt men, 
over and above thoſe' who figrated to theit colonies, or 
5 Me in the civiF departtrients of 
life; © This' was # very conſiderable and ſeuſonabſe fupply 
to nation; whoſe people had been fer many years de- 
credfitiy in number; and whoſe lands and manufactures 
were aKkually ſufferttig for want of Rands. I need not 
remind you of the Hackneyed marirh, "that, to 2 nation 
zn fuck civenmſtatices, 4 fapply of indulfridus people is 
a fuppfy of wealtk; nor repent am obſervation; which is 
now received as att etetiral truth, even among the Eng- 
Hffr themſelves, that the Scotch who fettle i South Bri- 
taim are remarkably ſober, orderly, and mdiftrions”” . 
ATE the truth 'of this _ #ddirr 3 
them 1 ere a8 fr het colonies 22. 


large fortutttes, with which they turned to their ow. 


comtty, anck this was ſo much foſt to South Britain.” — 
Give me lexve; Sir (fai Re), to aſſure yott, that im your 
fack you are miftakeh, and in your deductiom ertoneons. 
Not one in two hundred that feave Beothrid ever re- 
turns to ſettle in his ow country; and the few that do 


return, carry thither nothing that can poſfbly diminiſh = 


the flock of South Britain; for none of their treafure 
ſtagnates in Scotfand There is a continual circulation, 
Itke that of the blood in the humar body, and England is 
tke heart, to which alf the ſtreams which it diſtributes 


are refunded and returned; tray, in conſequence of that 


luxuty, which eur conmeckfon with England hath greatly 
wt | i bet ede, 4 i "WH 12 


lands, and all the proſtts of our trade, are engroffed b7 


tke natives of Bou 5 for 5 2 —* that the 
. exchanige between the two kingdoms is always againff 

Seotfand, and that ſhe retains neither gold rior filver ſuf- 
ficient fot her owtt circulation. The Scoteh; not cortertt 
with their own trarufaQures and produce, which would 

ry welt anfwer all neseffary occaſions, ſrem to vie with 
each othet in purchaſing fuperfluitics from England, ſuch 
as broad cloth, velvets, ſtuffs, (Ms, lace,” fürs, jewels, 
furniture of all forts, fagar, rum, tea, chocdlate, and cof- 

fee; in a word, not only every mode of the' moſt exrrave-” 
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may touch about one millions. Sterling a- year. I don't 


pretend to make at exact calculation; perhaps it hay be 
nual reveuue arifirgg from all the private eſtates of Scot- 


land cannot fall ſtiort of a: million Stenling ; and E ſhould 
imagine their trade will amaumt to as much more. :/b 
know, the linen manufacture alone returns near half a 
million, excluſive of tlie home conſumption of that ar- 
ticles © If, therefore, North Britain paywo a balance of a 
million annually to England, I inſiſt upon it, that on- 
try is more valuable to her, in the way of 10, 
than any colony in her poſſeſfon, over and above the other 
advantages whachs I have ſpecified ; therefore, they ate no 
friends either to England or to truth, who affect to dee 
preciate the northern part of the unmed kingdom - 2. 
I muſt own, I was ar firſt a little nettled to find my- 
ſelf ſchooled in ſo many partie ulars. Though I did not 
receive all His aſſertions as goſpel, I was not eee to 
refure them ; and I cannot help nom acquieſcing im bis 
remarks; ſo far as to think, that the contempt for Scots 
land, whiels prevails too much on this fide of the Tweedy 
is fourided 0h-prejadice and error. After ſome recollec- 
tion, „ Well, Captain (ſaid I), you have d ſtoatł 
11 e eee row co 3 3 
I have ſuch 4 regard for our fellow- ſubjects of -Northw 
Britain, that I ſhould be glad to ſee the day when your 
fants can afford to give all cheir 2 to their cattle, 
ogs, and poultry, and indulge themſelves with got 
wheaten 7 hver of * poor, unpatatable, and 
nflammatory diet.” Here again I brought myſelf antor s 
premunire with the diſputatious Caledonian. He! ſaid, 
n ſee: the common people lifted 
out of that ſphere for which they were intended by 1. 
ture and the courfe of things; that they might have ſome 
rcafon! to complain of their bread; if it were mixed, like 
that of Norway, wich faw-duf and fiſni- bones: but that 
oat-meal was, he apprehended, as nouriſhing and falata- 
ary as whent- Hour, and the Scock in general thought it 
it leaſt as fury. Ne affirmed, that à mouſe, which 
| 3 | | 
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wheat; as appeared 


my family; and that he ſhould. never be weary of giving 


[7 4 


would ahyays prefer oats to 
; for, in a place where 


inſtinct; 
there Was à parcel of each, chat animal had never begun 


act from infallible 
d from 


* 


to feed upon the latter till all the oats were conſumed, 
For their nutritive quality, he appealed to the hale robuſt 


conſtitutions; of the people, Who lived chiefly upon oat- 


meal : and, inſtead of being inflammatory, he aſſerted, 


that it was cooling, ſubacid, balſamic, and mucilaginous; 
inſomuch, that, in all inflammatory diſtempers, recourſe 
was had to water - gruel, and flummery made of oat-meal. 
At leaſt (ſaid I); give me leave to wiſh chem ſuch a de- 
gree of commerce as may enable them to follow their own 


inclinations. Heaven forbid !] (cried this philoſopher). 
Wo be to that nation, where the multitude is at liberty 


to follow their on inclinations! Commerce is undoubt- 
edly a bleſſing, while! reſtrained within its N chan- 
nels ; but a glut of wealth brings along with it a glut of 


evils : It brings falſe taſte, falſe appetite, falſe wants, pro- 
fuſion, venality, contempt of order, engendering a ſpirit 


of licentiouſneſs, inſolence, and faction, that keeps the 
the diſtin 


brag ice Op continual ferment, and in time deſtroys all | 


of civil ſociety ; ſo that univerſal anarchy 


and uproar” muſt enſue, Will any ſenſible man affirm, 
that the national advantages of opulence age to be ſought 


on theſe terms? No, ſure ; but I am one of thoſe who 


think, that, by proper regulations, commerce may pro- 
duce every national beneſit, without the allay of ſuch con- 


* 8 — EL 2 
comitant evil. 
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8a much for the dogmata of my friend Liſmahago, 
whom I deſcribe the more circumſtantially, as I firmly | 
believe he will ſet up his reſt in Monmouthſhire, Yel- | 
terday, While I was alone with him, he aſked, in ſome | 


confuſion, If I ſhould have any objection to the ſuccels 
of a gentleman and a ſoldier, provided he ſhould be fo 
fortunate as to engage my fiſter's affection? I. anſwered, 
without heſitation, that my ſiſter was old enough to judge 
for herſelf 3. and that I ſhould be very far from diſapprov- 
ing any reſolution ſne might take in his favour. His eyes 
ſparkled at this declaration, He declared, he ſhould think 
himſelf the happieſt man on earth to be connected with 


1 


ſelf-prefervationg -might be ſuppoſed u 


me prooſs of his gratitude and attachment. I ſuppoſe 'Vab- 


| by and he are already agreed, in which caſe we. ſhall 
| have a wedding at Brambleton-hall, and you. ſhall give 


away the bride. It is the leaſt thing you can do, by way 
of atonement for your former cruelty to that poor love- 

ek maiden, Who has been ſo long a thorn in the fide of, 
Sep 20. Marr. BRAMBLE-... 


We have been at Buxton; but, ag I did not | much reliſh 
either the company or the accommodations, and had 
no occaſion for the water, we ſtaid but two nights in 


the place. 


Jo Sir Warkrx Pil LIrs, Bart. at Oxon. . 


Dear War, : 
AvvexTusss, begin to thicken as we advance to the 
ſouthward.  Liſmahago has now profeſſed himſelf the ad- 
mirer of our aunt, and carries on his addreſſes under the 
ſanction of her brother's approbation ; ſo that we ſhall cer- 
tainly have a wedding by Chriſtmas. I ſhould be glad 
you was preſent at the nuptials, to help me to throw the 
ſtocking, and ang e other ceremonies peculiar to the oc- 
caſion. I am ſure it will be productive of ſome diverſion ; 
and, truly, it would be worth your while to come acroſs 
the country on purpoſe to ſee two ſuch original figures in 
bed together, with their laced night caps ; he the emblem 
of good cheer, and ſhe the picture of good nature. All this 
agreeable proſpect was clouded, and had well nigh va- 
nſhed entirely, in conſequence of a late miſunderſtanding 
between the future brothers-in-law, which, however, is 
now happily removed. $ 3 ned 
A few days ago, my uncle and I, going to viſit a re- 
lation, met with Lord Oxmington at his houſe, who aſk- 
ed us to, dine with him next day, and we accepted the 
invitation. Accordingly, leaving our women under the 
care of Captain Liſmalizgo, at the inn where we had 
lodged the preceding night, in a little town, about a mile 
Vl FR. e 3 ee 
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from his lordſhip's dwelling, we went at the hour appoint- 
ed, and had a faſhionable meal, ſerved up with much of. | 
tentation, to a company of about a dozen. perſons, none 

of whom we had ever ſeen before. His lordſhip is much 
more remarkable for his pride and caprice, than for his 
| hoſpitality and underſtanding z and, indeed, it appeared 
that he conſidered his gueſts merely as objects to ſhine 
upon, fo as to reflect the luſtre of his own magnificence. 
There was much ſtate, but no courteſy ; and a great deal 
of compliment, without any converſation. Before the de- 
ſert was removed, our noble entertainer propoſed three 
general toaſts; then calling for a glaſs of wine, and bow- 
ing all round, wiſhed us a good afternoon. 'This was 
the ſignal for the company to break up, and they obeyed 


it immediately, all except our ſquire, who. was greatly 


ſhocked at the manner of this diſmiſſion. He changed 
countenance, bit his lip in filence, but ſtill kept his ſcat, | 
ſo that his lordſhip found himſelf obliged to give us ano- 
ther hint, by ſaying, he ſhould be glad to ſee us another 
, \nmme. © There is no time like the preſent time (cried | 
Mr. Bramble ) ; your lordſhip has not yet drank a bumper 
to the beſt in Chriſtendom.” ll drink no more bumpers 
to-day (anſwered our landlord); and I am ſorry to ſee 
you have drank too many—Order the gentleman's car- 
riage to the gate.” So ſaying, he roſe and retired abrupt- 
ly; our ſquire ſtarting up at the ſame time, laying his 
hand upon his ſword, and eyeing him with a moſt fero- 
cious aſpect. The maſter having vaniſhed in this manner, 
our uncle bade one of the ſervants ſee what was to pay; 
and the fellow anſwering, * This is no inn: —“ I cry 
you mercy (ſaid the other), I perceive it is not; if it were, 
the landlord would be more civil. There's a guinea, how- 
ever, take it, and tell your lord, that I- ſhall not leave 


the country till I have had an opportunity to thank him I 


> 


: then walked down ſtairs through a double range 

of lacqueys, and, getting into the chaiſe, proceeded home- 
wards. Perceiving the ſquire much ruffled, I ventured 
to diſapprove of his reſentment, obſerving, that, as Lord 
Oxmington was well known to have his brain very | 
ill timbered, a ſenſible man ſhould rather laugh than be 
angry at his ridiculous want of breeding. Mr. Bramble 


in | tp or his politeneſs and hoſpitality.” 
| e 


* 
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took umbrage at my preſuming to be wiſer than he upon 
this yr 3 Kay told mes that, as he had Aue 8 
thought for himſelf in every occurrence in life, he would 
ſill uſe the ſame privilege, with my good leave. _ 

When we returned to our inn, he cloſeted Liſmahago; 
and having explained his grievance, defired that gentle- 
man to go and demand fatisfaCtion of Lord Oxmington 
in his name. The lieutenant charged himſelf with this 
commiſſion, and immediately ſet out a-horſeback for his 
rdſhip's houſe, attended, at his own requeſt, by my 
man Archy Macalpine, who had been uſed to military 
ſervice ; and truly, if Macalpine had been mounted upon 
nn fs, this couple might have paſſed for the Knight of 
La Mancha and his ſquire Panza. It was not till after 
ſome demur, that Liſmahago obtained a private audience, 
dr which he formally defied his lordſhip to fingle com- 


ty bat, in the name of Mr. Bramble, and deſired him to 
2 point the time and place. Lord Oxmington was ſo 
er Wi confounded at this unexpected meſſage, that he could 
ed not, for ſome time, make any articulate reply 3 but ſtood 
= ſtaring at the lieutenant with manifeſt marks of pertur- 
0 bation. At length, ringing a bell with en Parris” wi 
ec he exclaimed, * What! a commoner ſend a challenge 


toa peer of the realm !—Privilege ! privilege !—Here's a 
perſon brings me a challenge from the Welchman that 
dined at my table. An impudent fellow ! My wine is 
1 out of his head.“ 


— 


e whole houſe was immediately in commotion.— 


1 Macalpine made a ſoldierly retreat with the two horſes ; 
cy but the captain was ſuddenly ſarrounded and diſarmed by 
Toy the footmen, whom a French valet de chambre headed in 
* this exploit 5 his ſword was paſſed through a cloſe ſtool, 
* and his perſon through the horſe pond. In this plight he 
um WA tcturned to the inn, Half mad with his diſgrace. $o vio- 


lent was the rage of his indignation, that he miſtook its 
cbject. He wanted to quarrel with Mr. Bramble ; he 
lad, he had been diſhonoured on his account, and he 


8 looked for reparation at his hands. My uncle's back was 
81 wm a moment; and he deſired him to explain his preten- 
wr bon,“ © Either compel Lord Oxmington to give me 
* atisfation ( cried he), or give it me in your perſon,” 


The latter part of the alternative is = moſt eaſy and 
: ; > - . 
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expeditious (replied the ſquire, ſtarting up); if you ate hot 
diſpoſed for a walk, Pll attend you this moment.” | put 
| Here they were interrupted by Mrs. Tabby, who had thi 
overheard all that paſſed. She now burſt into the room, — 
and running betwixt them, in great agitation, © Is this ton 
or regard for me (on ſhe to the lietuenant), to ſeek the jon; 
ife of my brother ? Liſmahago, who ſeemed to grow his 
cool as my uncle grew hot, aſſured her he had a very vice 
N reſpect for Mr. Bramble, but he had ſtill more for per 
is own honour, which had ſuffered pollution; but if tain 
that could be onee purified, he ſhould have no farther 4 
cauſe of diſſatisfaction. The ſquire ſaid, he ſhould have ner, 
thought it incumbent upon him to vindicate the lieute- dec 
nant's honour; but as he now carved for himſelf, hemight he 
ſwallow and digeſt it as well as he could—In a word, cha 
what betwixt the mediation of Mrs. Tabitha, the recol- whi 
lection of the captain, who perceived he had gone too him 
far, and the remonſtrances * humble ſervant, who bac 
joined them at this juncture, thoſe two originals were gen. 
perfectly reconciled ; and then we proceeded to delibe- 8 
rate upon the means of taking vengeance for the inſults hi 
they had received from the petulant peer; for until that for 
aim ſhould be accompliſhed, Mr. Bramble ſwore, with and 
great emphaſis, that he would not leave the inn where the 
we now lodged, even if he ſhould paſs his Chriſtmas on tion 
the ſpot. e log) 
In conſequence of our deliberations, we next day, in 46 
the forenoon, proceeded in a body to his lordſhip's houſe, We 
all of us, with our ſervants, including the coachman, 1 
mounted a-horſeback, with our piſtols loaded and ready in 0 
primed.— Thus prepared for action, we paraded ſolemnly bern 
| and flowly before his lordſhip's gate, which we paſſed rem 
three times, in ſuch a manner, that he could not but ſee our 
us, and ſuſpect the cauſe of our appearance, —After din- bor! 
ner we returned, and performed the ſame cavalcade, Ire, 
which was again repeated the morning following; bu i t 
we had no occaſion to perſiſt in theſe manœuvres.— A- 
bout noon we were viſited by the gentleman at whole dept 


houſe we had firſt ſeen Lord Oxmington —He now cam 
to make applogies in the name of his lordſhip, who de- 
clared he had no intention to give offence to my uncle 
in practiſing what had been always the cuſtom of his 


houſe 3 and that as for the indignities which had been 
put upon the officer, they were offered without his lord- 
ſhip's knowledge, at the inſtigation of his valet de chambre. 
If that be the caſe (ſaid my uncle, in a peremptory 
| tone), I ſhall be contented with Lord Oxmington's per- 


his lordſhip's turning that inſolent raſcal out of his ſer- 
vice.” -Sir (cried Liſmahago), I muſt infiſt upon taking 
perſonal vengeance: for the perſonal injuries J have ſuf- 
tained; “ 8 ME . e be! 

After ſome debate, the affair was adjuſted in this man- 
ner. His lordſhip, meeting us at our friend's houſe, 
declared he was ſorry for what had happened; and that 


chambre aſked pardon of the lieutenant upon his knees, 
when Liſmahago, to the aſtoniſhment of all preſent, gave 
him a violent kick on the face, which laid him on his 
back, exclaiming in a furious tone, Oui je te pardonne, 
gens foutre,” : n 

Such was the fortunate iſſue of this perilous adventure, 
which threatened abundance of vexation to our family ; 
for the ſquire is one of thoſe who will ſacrifice both life 
and fortune, rather than leave what he conceives to be 


tion. His lordſhip had no ſooner pronounced his apo- 
logy, with a yery bad grace, than he went away in ſome 
„ in diſorder, and, I dare ſay, he will never invite another 
uſe, Welchman to his table. | e | 
We forthwith quitted the field of this achievement, 
in order to proſecute our journey; but we follow no de- 
terminate courſe. We make ſmall deviations, to ſee the 
remarkable towns, villas, and curioſities on each fide of 
our route; ſo that we advance by flow ſteps towards the 
borders of Monmouthſhire : But, in the midſt of theſe 
regular motions, there is no aberration nor eccentricity 
in that affection with which I am, dear Wat, 
: Yours always, FER 
September 2.8, | * J. MELrorD. 
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ſonal excuſes; and I hope _ friend will be ſatisfied with 
Ho 


he had no intention to give umbrage.— The valet de 


the leaſt ſpeck or blemiſh upon his honour and reputa- 
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Ar hat time of life may a man think himſelf exempt. 
ed from the neceſſity of ſacrificing his repoſe to the punc- 
tilios of a contemptible world ? I have been engaged in 
a ridiculous adventure, which I ſhall recount at meeting; 
and this, I hope, will not be much longer delayed, as 
we have now performed almoſt all our viſits, and ſcen 
every thing that I think has any right to retard us in our 
Joytney homewards—A few days ago,/ underitanding, by 
ident, that my old friend Baynard-was in the country, 
I would not paſs ſo near his habitation without paying 
him a viſit, though our correſpondence had been inter- 
rupted for a long courſe of years. 1 50 
I felt myſelf very ſenſibly affected by the ideas of our 
paſt intimacy, as we approached the place where we had 
ipent ſo many happy days together; but when we arriv- 
ed at the houſe, I could not recognize any one of thoſe 
objects which had been ſo deeply: impreſſed upon my re- 
membrance— The tall oaks that ſhaded the avenue had 
been cut down, and the iron gates at the end of it re- 
moved, together with the high wall that ſurrounded the 
court- yard. The houſe itſelf, which was formerly a con- 
vent of Ciſtercian monks, had a venerable appearance; 
and along the front that looked into the garden, was a 
ſtone gallery, which afforded me many an agreeable walk, 
when I was diſpoſed to be contemplative. Now the old 
front is covered with a ſcreen of modern architecture; ſo 
that all without is Grecian, and all within Gothic. —As 
for the garden, which wag well ſtocked with the beſt 
fruit which England could produce, there is not now the 
leaſt veſtige remaining of trees, walls, or hedges.—-No- 
thing appears but a naked circus of looſe ſand, with 2 
dry baſon and a leaden Triton in the middle. 
You muſt know, that Baynard, at his father's death, 
had a clear eſtate of ſifteen hundred pounds a-year, and 


was in other reſpects extremely well qualified to make a 
reſpectable figure in the commonwealth z but, what with | 


ſome exceſſes of youth, and the expence of a conteſted | 
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dection, he, in a few years, found himſelf encumbered 


with a debt of ten thouſand pounds, which he reſolved 

to diſcharge by means of a prudent marriage. He ac- 
cordingly married a Miſs Thomſon, whoſe fortune a- 
mounted to double the ſum that he owed.—She was the 
daughter of a citizen who had failed in trade; but her 
fortune came by an uncle, who died in the Eaſt Indies. 
Her own parents being dead, ſhe lived with a maiden 
aunt, who had ſuperintended her education, and, in all 
appearance, was well enough qualified for the uſual pur- 
poſes of the married ſtate. Her virtues, however, ſtood 
rather upon a negative than a poſitive foundation. She 
was neither proud, inſolent, nor capricious, nor given to 
ſcandal, nor addicted to gaming, nor inclined to gallan- 
try. She could read, and write, and dance, and ſing, 
and play upon the harpſichord, and ſmatter French, and 
take a hand at whiſt and ombre; but even theſe accom- 
pliſnments ſhe poſſeſſed by halves.— She excelled in no- 
thing. Her converſation was flat, her ſtyle mean, and 
her expreſſion embarrafſed—In a word, her character 
was totally inſipid. Her perſon was not diſagreeable ; 
but there was nothing graceful in her addreſs, nor en- 
gaging in her manners; and ſhe was ſo ill qualified to do 
the honours of the houſe, that, when ſhe ſat at the head 
of the table, one was always looking for the miſtreſs of 
the family in ſome other place. FER 

Baynard had flattered. himſelf that it would be no dif- 

ficult matter to mould ſuch a ſubject after his own faſhion, 
and that ſne would cheerfully enter into his views, which 
were wholly turned to domeſtic happineſs. He propoſed 
to reſide always in the country, of which he was fond to 
a degree of enthuſiaſm z to cultivate his eſtate, which 
was very improveable; to enjoy the exerciſe of rural di- 


| verfionsz/ to maintain an intimacy of correſpondence 


with ſome friends that were ſettled in his neighbourhood ; 
to keep a comfortable houſe, without ſuffering his ex- 
pences to exceed the limits of his income; and to find 
pleaſure and employment for his wife in the management 
and avocations of her own family.—This, however, was 
a viſionary ſcheme, which he never was able to realize. — 
His wife was as ignorant as a new-born babe of every 
thing that related to the conduct of - family; and ſhe 
| - 4 | 
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had no idea of a country life—Her | underſtanding did 
not reach ſo far as to comprehend the firſt principles of 
diſcretion; and indeed, if her capacity had been better 
than it was, her natural indolence would not have per- 
mitted her to abandon a certain routine to which ſhe had 
been habituated. She had not taſte enough to reliſh any 
rational enjoyment; but her ruling paſſion was vanity, 
not that ſpecies which ariſes from ſelf- conceit of ſuperior 
accompliſhments, but that which is of a baſtard and idiot 
nature, excited by ſhow and oſtentation, which implies 
not even the leaſt conſciouſneſs of any perſonal merit. 
The nuptial peal of noiſe aud nonſenſe being rung out 
in all the uſual changes, Mr. Baynard thought it high 
time to make her acquainted with the particulars of the 
plan which he had projected He told her that his 
fortune, though ſuſficient to afford all the comforts of 
life, was not ample enough to command all the ſuperflui- 
ties of pomp and pageantry, which, indeed, were equal- 
ly abſurd and intolerable He therefore hoped ſhe would 
have no objection to their leaving London in the ſpring, 
when he would take the opportunity to diſmiſs ſome un- 
neceſſary domeſtics, whom he had hired for the occaſion 
of their marriage—She heard him in filence, and, after 
ſome pauſe, * So (ſaid the), I am to be buried in the 
country! He was ſo confounded at this reply, that he 
could not ſpeak for ſome minutes: At length he told her 
he was much mortified to find he had-propoſed any thing 
that was diſagreeable to her ideas. I am ſure (added he) 
I meant nothing more than to lay down a comfortable 
plan of living within the bounds of our fortune, which 
is but moderate.” Sir (added ſhe), you are the beſt | 
judge of your own affairs—My fortune, I know, does. 
not exceed twenty thouſand pounds— Yet, even with 
that pittance, I might have had a huſband who would 
not have begrudged me a houſe in London Good 
God |: my dear (cried poor Baynard, in the utmoſt agita- 
tation), you don't think me ſo ſordid—I only: hinted 
what I thought But I don't pretend to impoſe—” © Yes, 
Sir (reſumed the lady), it is your prerogative to command, 
and my duty to obey— fictions | 
So ſaying, ſhe burſt into tears, and retired to her cham- 
ber, where ſhe was joined by her aunt He endeavoured 
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to recollect himſelf, and act with vigour of mind on this 
occaſion; but was betrayed by the tenderneſs of his na- 
ture, which was the greateſt defect of his conſtitution. 


| He found the aunt in tears, and the niece in a fit, which 


held her the beſt part of eight hours, at the expiration of 


which, ſhe began to talk incoherently about death and her 


dear huſband, Who had fat by her all this time, and nor- 
preſſed her hand to his lips, in a tranſport of grief and 
penitence for the offence he had given From thencefor- 
ward, he carefully avoided mentioning the country; and 
they continued to be ſucked deeper and deeper into the 
rortex of extravagance and diſſipation, leading what is 
called a faſhionable life in town — About the latter end of 


July, however, Mrs. Baynard, in order to exhibit a proof 


of conjugal obedience, deſired, of her own accord, that 
they might pay a viſit to his country-houſe, as there was 
no company left in London. He would have excuſed 
himſelf from this excurſion, which was no part of the 
economical plan he had propoſed; but the inſiſted upon 
making this ſacrifice to his taſte and prejudices, and away 
they went with ſuch an equipage as aſtoniſhed the whole 

country—All that remained of the ſeaſon was engroſſed 
by receiving and returning viſits in the neighbourhood; 
and, in this intercourſe, it was diſcovered that Sir John 
Chickwell had a houſe- ſteward and one footman in'hvery 
more than the compliment of Mr. Baynard's houſehold, 

—This remark was made by the aunt: at table, and aſ- 
ſented to by the huſband, who obſerved, that Sir John 
Chickwell might very well afford to keep more ſervants 
than were found in the family of a man who had not 
half his fortune. Mrs. Baynard eat no ſupper that even- 
ing; but was ſeized with a violent fit, which completed 
her triumph over the ſpirit of her conſort. The two ſu- 
pernumerary ſervants were added The family plate was 
ſold for old ſilver, and a new ſervice procured ; faſhion- 
able furniture was provided, and the whole houſe turned 
topiyturkſe nt . 00 © Hoa) 
At their return to London, in the beginning of winter, 
he, with a heavy heart, communicated theſe- particulars 
to me in confidence. Before his marriage he had intro- 
duced me to the lady as his particular friend; and I now 
offcred, in that character, to lay before her the neceſſity 
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of reforming her. y, if ſhe had any regard to the 
intereſt of her own family, or bs for the incli- 
nations of her huſband.—But Baynard declined my offer, 
on the ſuppoſition: that his wife's nerves were too delicate 
do bear expoſtulation ; and that it would only ſerve to 

overwhelm. her with ſuch. diſtreſs as would make himſelf 
miſerable. weed ©: 23053. 3Þ6: 6:1 (I bat 14 "RR (FG 

Baynard is a man of ſpirit, and had ſne proved a ter- 
magant, he would have known how to deal with her; 
but, either by accident or inſtinct, ſhe faſtened upon the 
weak ſide of his ſoul, and held it ſo faſt, that he has been 
in ſubjection ever ſince.I afterwards adviſed him to car- 
ry her abroad to France and Italy, where he might gratiſy 
ber vanity for half the expence it coſt him in England; 

and this advice he followed accordingly.— She was agree - 
ably flattered with the idea of ſeeing and knowing foreign 
parts and foreign faſhions, of being preſented to ſove- 
reigns, and living familiarly with princes. She forthwith 
ſeized the hint, which I had thrown out on purpoſe, and 
even preſſed Mr. Baynard to haſten his departure; fo 
that, in a few weeks, they croſſed the ſea to France, with 
a moderate train, ſtill including the aunt, who was her 
boſom counſellor, and abetted her in all her oppoſition to 
her huſband's will.--Since that period I have had little or 
no & wn to renew. our — correſpondence.— 
All chat I knew of his tranſactions amounted to no more 
than that, after an abſence of two years, they returned ſo 
little improved in economy, that they launched out into 
new oceans of extravagance, which at length obliged him 
to many his eſtate, —By this time ſhe had bore him 
three children, of which laſt only ſurvives, a puny 
boy of twelve or thirteen, who will be ruined in his edu- 
cation by the indulgence of his mother... | 

As for Baynard, neither his own good ſenſe, nor the 
dread of indigence, nor the conſideration of his children, 
has been of force ſufficient to ſtimulate him into the re- 
ſolution of breaking at once the ſhameful ſpell by which 
he ſeems enchanted. With a taſte capable of the moſt 
refined enjoyment, a heart glowing with all the warmth 
of friendſhip and - humanity, and a difpofition ſtrongly } 
turned to the more rational pleaſures of a retired and 
country life, he is hurried about in a perpetual tumult, 
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| amidſt 2 mob of -beirigs- pleaſed with-rattles, banbles; and 


gewgaws, ſo void of ſenſe and diſtinction, that even the 

moſt acute 1 would find it a very hard taſk to 
f 

created;,—-Friendſhip is not to be found, nor can the 2. 

muſements for which he ſighs be enjoyed, within the ro- 

tation of abſurdity to which he is doomed for life. He 


has long reſigned all views of improving his fortune bx 


management and attention to the exerciſe of © 
in which he delighted; and; as to -domeſtic happinels, 
not the leaſt glimpſe of hope remains to amuſe his ima- 
gination. Thus blaſted in all his proſpects, he could not 
fail to be overwhelmed with melancholy and chagrin, 
which have preyed upon his health and ſpirits in ſuch a 


manner, that he is now threatened with a conſumption: © - 


have given you a ſketch of the man whom the other 
day I went to viſit. At the gate we found a num- 
ber of pow dered lacqueys, but no civility. After we had 
ſat a conſiderable time in the coach, we were told, that 


Mr. Baynard had rode out, and that his lady was dreſ- 


ſing; but we were introduced to a parlour, fo very fine 
and delicate, that in all appearance it was deſigned to be 
ſen only, not inhabited. The chairs and couches were 
carved, gilt, and covered with rich damaſk, ſo ſmooth 
and ſleek, that they looked as if they had never been ſat 
upon. There was no carpet on the floor; but the boards 


were rubbed and waxed in ſuch a manner, that we could 
not walk, but were obliged to flide along them; and, as 


for the ſtove, it was too bright and poliſhed to be pallut- 
ed with ſea- coal, or ſtained by the ſmoke of any groſs 
material fire. When we had remained above half an 


hour, ſacriſieing to the inhoſpitable powers in this empie 


cold reception, my friend Baynard arrived, and, under- 
ſtanding we were in the houſe, made his appearance, ſo 
meagre, yellow, and dejected, that I really ſhould not 


have known him, had I met with him in any other place. 


—Running up to me, with great eagerneſs, he ſtrained 


me in his embrace, and his was ſo full, that for 


ſome minutes he could not ſpeak. Having ſaluted us all 


round, he perceived our uncomfortable fituation, and, 


conduCting us into another apartment, which had fire in 
the chimney, called for chocolate; then withdrawing, he 


' 


purpoſes of -providence they were 
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returned with a compliment from his wife, and, in the 


mean time, preſented his ſon Harry, a ſhambling blear. MW 


eyed boy, in the habit of a huffar, very rude, forward, 
and impertinent—His father would have ſent him to a 
hoarding- ſchool, but his mamma and aunt would not hear 
of his lying out of the houſe ; ſo that there was a clergy- 
man engaged as his tutor in the family.. 
As it was but juſt turned of twelve, and the whole 
houſe was in commotion to prepare a formal entertain- 
ment, I foreſaw it would be late before we dined, and 
propoſed a walk to Mr. Baynard, that we might converſe 
ther freely. In the courſe of this perambulation, 
when I expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe that he had returned fo 
ſoon from Italy, he gave me to underſtand, that his going 
abroad had not at all anſwered the purpoſe for which he 
left England; that, although the expence of living was 
not ſo great in Italy as at home, reſpect being had to the | 
ſame rank of life in both countries, it had been found ne- 
ceſſary for him to lift himſelf above his uſual ſtyle, that 
he might be on ſome footing with the counts, marquiſſes, 
and cavaliers, with whom he kept company.— He was 
obliged to hire a great number of ſervants, to take off a 
great variety of rich clothes, and to keep a ſumptuous 
table for the faſhionable ſorocconi of the country, who, 
without a conſideration of this kind, would not have paid 
any attention to an untitled foreigner, let his family or 
fortune be ever ſo reſpectable.—Beſides, Mrs. Baynard 
was continually ſurrounded by a train of expenſive loung- 
ers, under the denominations of language- maſters, muſi- 
cians, painters, and ciceroni; and had actually fallen into 
the diſeaſe of buying pictures and antiques upon her own 
judgment, which was far from being infallible.—At length 
| the met with an affront, which gave her a diſguſt to Italy, 
and drove her back to England with ſome precipitation. 
By means of frequenting the Ducheſs of B——'s con- 
verſazione while her grace was at Rome, Mrs. Baynard 
became acquainted with all the faſhionable people of that 
city, and was admitted to their aſſemblies without ſcruple. | 
Thus favoured, | ſhe conceived. too great an idea of her 
own importance, and, when the ducheſs left Rome, re- 
ſolved to have a converſazione that ſhould leave the Ro- 
mans no room to regret her grace's departure. She pro- 
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| vided hands for a muſical entertainment, and ſent bighetti 


of invitation to every perſon of diſtinction; but not one 
Roman of the female ſex appeared at her aſſembly.— 
She was that night ſeized with a violent fit, and kept her 
bed three days, at the expiration of which ſhe declared 
that the air of Italy would be the ruin of her conſtitution. 
In order to prevent this cataſtrophe, ſhe was ſpeedily re- 
moved to Geneva, from whence they returned to England 
by the way of Lyons and Paris. By the time they arriv- 
ed at Calais, ſhe had purchaſed ſuch a quantity of ſilks, 
ſtuffs, and laces, that it was neceſſary to hire a veſſel to 
ſmuggle them over, and this veſſel was taken by a cuſ- 
tomhouſe cutter; ſo that they loſt the whole cargo, which 
had coſt them above eight hundred pounds. 44s 
It now appeared that her travels had produced no ef- 
fect upon her, but that of making her more: expenſive 
and fantaſtic than ever. She affected to lead the faſhion, 
not only in point of female dreſs, but in every article of 
taſte and connoifſeurſhip. She made a drawing of the 
new facade to the houſe in the country; ſhe pulled up 


the trees, and pulled down the walls of the garden, ſo as 


to let in the eaſterly wind, which Mr. Baynard's anceſ- 
tors had been at great pains to exclude. © To ſhow her 
taſte in laying out ground, ſhe ſeized into her own hand 
a farm of two hundred acres, about a mile from the houſe, 
which ſhe parcelled out into walks and ſhrubberies, hav- 
ing a great baſon in the middle, into which ſhe poured a 
whole ſtream that turned two mills, and afforded the beſt 
trout in the country. The bottom of the baſon, however, 
was ſo ill ſecured, that it would not hold the water, which 
ſtrained through the earth, and made a bog of the whole 
pact a word, the ground which formerly paid 

im one hundred and fifty pounds a-year, now coſt him 
two hundred pounds a-year to keep it in tolerable order, 
over and above the firſt expence of trees, ſhrubs, flowers, 
turf, and gravel. There was not an inch of garden ground 
left about the houſe, nor a tree that produced fruit of any 
kind; nor did he raiſe a truſs of hay or a buſhel of oats 
for his horſes, nor had he a ſingle cow to afford milk for 
his tea, far leſs did he ever dream of feeding his own 
mutton, pigs, and poultry ; every article of houſekeeping, 
eren the moſt inconſiderable, was brought from the next 
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marketitown, at the diſtanee of five" miles, and thither | 


they ſent a courier every morning to fetch hot rolls for 
breakfaſt. In ſhort, Baynard fairly owned, that he ſpent 
double his income, and that in a few years he ſhould be 


obkged to ſell his eſtate for the payment of his creditors, 


He fad, his wife had ſuch delicate nerves, and ſuch im- 
beeiſiry of ſpirit, that ſhe could neither bear remonſtrance, 
be it ever ſo gentle. nor prackiſe any ſcheme of retrench- 
ment, even if ſhe perceived the neceſſity of ſuch a mea- 
ſure.— He had, therefore, ceaſed ſtruggling againſt the 
ſtream, and endeavoured to reconeile himſelf to ruin, by 
reſlecting, that his child, at leaſt, would inherit his mo- 
ther's' fortune, which was ſecured to him by the contract 


'The derail which he gave me ef his affairs filled me 


at once with grief and indignation. I inveighed bitterly 


againſt the indiſcretion of his wife, and reproached him 
with his unmanly acquieſcence under the abſurd tyranny 
which ſhe exerted. I exhorted him to recollect his reſo- 
lution, and make one effectual effort to diſengage himſelf 
from a thraldom equally ſhameful and pernicious. I of- 


fered him all the aſſiſtance in my power. I undertook to 


repulate his affairs, and even to bring about a reformation 
in his family, if he would only authoriſe me to execute 
the plan I ſhould form for his advantage. I was fo af- 
feed by the ſubject, that I could not help mingling tears 


with my remonftrances ; and Baynard was fo penetrated 


with theſe marks of my affection, that he loft all power 
of utterance. He preſſed me to his breaſt with great 
emotion, and wept in filence. At length he exclaimed, 
te Friendſhip is undoubtedly the moſt precious balm of 
life! Your words, dear Bramble, have in a great meaſure 
recalled me from an abyſs of deſpondence, in which! 
have been long overwhelmed.—I will, upon honour, make 
vod acquainted with a diſtinct ſtate of my affairs, and, as 
ar as J am able to go, will follow the courſe you pre- 
ſeribe. But there are certain lengths which my nature 
he truth is, there are tender connections, of which 
a bachelor has no idea.—Shall I own my weakneſs ?—l 
cannot bear the thoughts of making that woman uneaſy.” 


— And yet (cried I) ſhe has ſeen you unhappy for a ſe- 


ries of 'years—unhappy from her miſconduct, without 
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erer ſhowing the leaſt inclination to alleviate your di- 
freſs.” ——& Nevertheleſs (ſaid he), I am perſuaded the 
loves me with the: moſt warm affection; but theſe are in- 
congruities in the compoſition of the human mind which 
[ hold to be inexplicable.” 14 ee Ara 

was ſhocked at his infatuation, and changed the 
ſubject, after we had agreed to maintain a clofe corre- 
ſpondence for the future.— He then gave me to under- 
{and that he had two e who, like himſelf, were 
driven by their wives at full ſpeed in the high road to 
bankruptcy and ruin. All the three huſbands were of 
diſpoſitions very different from each other, and, accord- 
| ing to this variation, their conſorts were admirably ſuited 
to the purpoſe of keeping them all three in ſubjection. 
The views of the ladies were exactly the ſame. They 
vied in grandeur, that is, in oftentation, with the wife of 
Sir Charles Chickwell, who had four times their fortune; 
and ſhe again piqued herſelf upon making an equal figure 
with a neighbouring peereſs, whoſe revenue trebled her 
own, Here then was the fable of the frog and the ox 
realized in four different mſtances within the ſame coun- 
5 ty—one large fortune and three moderate eſtates in a fair 
1 way of being burſt by the inflation of female vanity; and, 
| m three of theſe inſtances, three different forms of female 
tyranny were exerciſed. Mr. Baynard was ſubjugated 
practiſing upon the tenderneſs of has 8 Nik 
lan, being of a timorous diſpoſition, truckled to the inſo- 
lence of a termagant. Mr. Sowerby, who was of a tem- 
per neither to be moved by fits, nor driven by menaceb, 
had the fortune to be fitted with a helpmate who aſſailed 
bim with the weapons of irony and ſatire ; ſometimes 
ſneering in the way of compliment; ſometimes throwing 
out ſarcaſtic compariſons, implying reproaches upon his 
vant of taſte, ſpirit, and generoſity: By which means 
ſhe ſtimulated his paſſions from one act of extravagance 
to =O juſt. as the circumſtances of her vanity re- 
quired. | | 5 

All theſe three ladies have at this time the ſame num- 
ber of horſes, carriages, and ſervants in and out of livery; 
the ſame variety of dreſs; the ſame quantity of plate and 
china; the like ornaments. in furniture; and in their en- 
ctanments they endeavour to exceed one another in the 
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variety, delicacy, and expence of their diſhes. I believe 
it will be found upon inquiry, that nineteen out of twen- 
ty, who are ruined by extravagance, fall a ſacrifice to the 
ridiculous pride and vanity; of filly women, whoſe parts 
are held in contempt by the very men whom they pillage 
and enſlave. Thank Heaven, Dick, that among all the 
follies and weaknefles of human nature, I have not jet 
+ fallen into that of matrimon yx. 10 
After Baynard and I had diſcuſſed all theſe matters at 
leiſure, we returned towards the houſe, and met Jery 
with our two women, who had come forth to take the 
air, as the lady of the manſion had not yet made her ap- 
rance. In ſhort, Mrs. Baynard did not produce her- 
„till about a quarter of an hour before dinner was 
upon the table. en her huſband brought her into the 
parlour, accompanied by her aunt and ſon, and ſhe re- 
ceived us with a coldneſs of reſerve ſufficient to freeze 
the very ſoul of hoſpitality. Though ſhe knew I had 
been the intimate friend of her huſband, and had often 
ſeen me with him in London, ſhe ſhowed no marks of re- 
cognition or regard, when I addreſſed myſelf to her in the 
moſt friendly terms of ſalutation. She did not expreſs the 
common compliment of, 1 am glad to ſee: you; or, I hope 
you have enjoyed your health ſince aue had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
y2u ; or ſome ſuch. words of courſe : Nor did ſhe. once 
open her mouth in the way of welcome to my ſiſter and 
my niece, but ſat in ſilence like a ſtatue, with an aſpect 
of inſenſibility. Her aunt, the model upon which ſhe 
had been formed, was indeed the very eſſence of inſipid 
formality : But the boy was very pert and impudent, and 
prated without ceaſing. | 21 eh © 
At dinner, the lady maintained the ſame ungracious in- 
difference, never ſpeaking but in whiſpers to her aunt; and 
as to the repaſt, it was made up of a parcel of kickthaws, 
contrived by a French cook, without one ſubſtantial ar- 
ticle adapted to the ſatisfaQtionjof an Engliſh appetite. The 
pottage was little better than bread ſoaked in diſh-waſh- 
ings, lukewarm. The ragouts looked as if they had been 
once eaten and half digeſted The fricaſſees were involv- | 
ed in a naſty yellow poultice ; and the rotis were ſcorched 
and ſtinking, for the honour of the fumet. The deſert con- 
ſiſted of faded fruit and iced froth, a good. emblem of our 
a 1 


| chair, except thoſe of the maſter a 


| lindladly's character the table beer was ſour, the water 


foul; and the wine vapid; but there was a parade of 
and china; and a powdered: — ſtood behind _ 
| nd miſtreſs of the houſe, 
who were ſerved by two vallets dreſſed like gentlemen, 
We dined in a large old gothic parlour, which was form- 
erly the hall. It was now paved with marble; and not- 
withſtanding the fire, which had been kindled about 
an hour; fuck me with ſuch a chill ſenſation, that, 
when 1 entered it, the teeth chattered in my jaws—In 
ſhort, every thing was cold, comfortleſs, and diſguſting, 
except the looks of my friend Baynard, which red 
the warmth of his affection and humanity. 7... 
After dinner we withdrew into another apartment, 
where the boy began to be impertinently troubleſome 
to my niece; Liddy. He wanted a playfellow, forſooth; 
and would have romped with her, had ſhe encouraged 
his advances He was even ſo impudent as to ſnatch a 
kiſs, at which ſhe changed countenance, and ſeemed un- 
eaſy ; and though his father checked him for the rudeneſs 
of his behaviour, he became ſo outrageous as to thruſt his 
hand in her boſom : An inſult to which the did not tame- 
ly ſubmit; though one of the mildeſt creatures earth. 
Her eyes ſparkled with reſentment, ſhe ſtarted up, and 
lent him ſuch a box in the ear, as ſent him ſtaggering to 
the other fue of the wom. ...d habbo 
« Miſs Melford (cried his father), you have treated 
tim with the utmoſt propriety.I am only ſorry that the 
impertinence of any child of mine ſhould have occaſion- 
ed this exertion of your ſpirit, which I cannot but applaud 
and admire.” His wife was ſo far from aſſenting to the 
candour of his apology; that ſhe roſe from table, and, 
taking her fon by the hand, Come, child (ſaĩd ſne), your 
father cannot abide you.“ 80 ſaying, ſhe retired with 
this hopeful youth, and was followed by her governante: 
But neither the one nor the other deigned to take the 
leaſt notice of the compan r.. 
Baynard was exceedingly diſconcerted; but I perceieed 
his uneaſineſs was tinctured with reſentment, and deriv- 
ed a good omen from this diſcovery. J ordered the horſes 
to be put to the carriage; and, though he made ſome ef- 
* A * us all night, I inſiſted enn the 
01. JJ. N . 4 
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houſe immediately; but before I went away, I took :n 7. 
opportunity of ſpeaking to him again in private.—l ſaid an 
every thing I could recollect, to animate his endeavour; pa 
in'ſhaking off thoſe ſhameful trammels. I made no ſcruple his 
to declare, that his wife was unworthy of that tender com- Jay 
plaiſance Which he had ſhown for her foibles: That the = 
was dead to all the genuine ſentiments of conjugal affec- by 
tionz inſenfible of her on honour and intereſt, and ſeem- 10 
ingly deſtitute of common ſenſe and reflection. I con- thi 
Jured him to remember what he owed to his father's houſe, ly 
to his own reputation, and to his family, including even Iy 
this unreaſonable woman herſelf, who was driving on wa 
blindly to her —— I adviſed him to form a tho 
pulwKkẽn for retrenching ſuperfluous expence, and try to con- hed 
— the aunt * neceſſity for ſuch. a —— a N 
that ſhe might gradually prepare her niece for its execu- fort 
tion; and 1 exhorted him to turn that diſagr eeable piece wol 
of formality out of the houſe, if he ſhould find her a- WM 1c 
verſe to his propoſal. ll 121 11 be 7 je 
Here he interrupted me with a ſigh, obſerving, that wi 
ſach a ſtep would undoubtedly be fatal to Mrs, Baynard— bee 
I ſhall loſe all patience (cried I), to hear you talk ſo 0 
weakly—Mrs. Baynard's fits will never hurt her conſtitu- 
tion. I believe in my conſcience they are all affected ny 
I am ſure ſhe has no feeling for your diſtreſſes; and, | 
when you are ruined, ſhe will appear to have no feeling 
for her own.” Finally, I took his word and honour, that 
he would make an effort, ſuch as I had adviſed ; that he Wm 
would form a plan of economy, and if he found it im- 
| «rr without my aſſiſtance, he would come to Bath I's 
n the winter, where I promiſed to give him the meeting 605 
and contribute all in my power to the retrieval of his af. rad 
faire With this mutual engagement we parted ; and 1 at +; 
ſhall think myſelf ſupremely happy, if, by my means 2 ny 
worthy man, whom 1 8 and eſteem, can be ſaved from of tl 
Lowe only one friend more to viſit in this res of the 22 
country, but he is of a complexion very different from we” 
that of Baynard. You have heard me mention Sir Tho- the! 
mas Bulford, whom I knew in Italy. He is now become mor 
2 country gentleman; but, being diſabled by the gout to b. 


* - 2 


from enjoying any amuſement abroad, he entertains him- 


ſelf within doors, by keeping open houſe for all comers, 
and playing upon the oddities and humours of his com- 
pany: But he himſelf is generally the greateſt original at 
his table. He is very good-humoured, talks much, and 
laughs' without ceaſing. I am told, that all the uſe he 
makes of his underſtanding at preſent is, to excite mirth, 
by exhibiting his gueſts in Judicrous attitudes. I know 
not how far we may furniſh him with entertainment of 
this kind; but I am reſolved to beat up his quarters, part- 
ly with a view to laugh with the knight himſelf, and part- 
ly to pay my reſpects to his lady, a good-natured- ſenſible 
woman, with whom he lives upon very eaſy terms, al- 
though ſhe has not had the good fortune to bring him an 
heir to his eſtates | th 1771 

And now, dear Dick, I muſt tell you for your com- 
fort, that you are the only man upon earth to whom I 
would preſume to ſend ſuch a long-winded epiſtle, which 
could not find in my heart to curtail, becauſe the ſub- 
ject intereſted the warmeſt paſſions of my heart; neither 
will I make any other apology to a correſpondent who has 
been ſo long accuſtomed to the impertinence of 

Sept. 30. OOF Marr. BRAMBLE. 
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7 Su Warkin Putucres, Bart. at Oxon. 


_ Dear Kmrenrt, 


| 5:115vE there is ſomething miſchievous in my diſpoſi- 
tion, for nothing diverts me fo much as to ſee certain cha- 
racters tormented with falſe terrors—We laſt night lodged 
at the houſe of Sir Thomas Bulford, an old friend of my 
uncle, a jolly fellow, of moderate intellects, who, in ſpite 
of the gout, which hath lamed him, is reſolved to be mer- 
y to the laſt; and mirth he has a particular knack in ex- 
tracting from his gueſts, let their humour be never fo 
cauſtic or refratory—Befides our company, there was in 
the houſe a fanheated juſtice of the peace, called Frog- 
more, and a country practitioner in ſurgery, who ſeemed 
to be our landlord's chief companion and confident. We 
tound the knight fitting/on a couch, with his cratches by 
| X 2 
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his fide, and his feet ſupported on cuſhions; but he tc 


ſtu 
ceived us with a hearty welcome, and ſeemed greatly re-. | bk 
joiced at our arrival. After tea, we 'were..entertaine} WM 
with a ſonata on the harpfichord, by Lady Bulford, who wh 
ſung and played to admiration ; but Sir Thomas ſeemed thi 
to be a little aſinine in the article of ears, though he af. no 
fected to be in raptures; and begged his wife to favour gr? 
us with an arietta of her own.compoſing. This art, wh 
however, ſhe no ſooner began to perform, than he and the Fre 
juſtice fell aſleep; but the moment ſhe ceaſed playing, the 01 
: 975 — and exclaimed, O cara! what tict 
d'ye think, gentlemen ? Will you talk any. more of your his 
Pargoleſi and your Corelli ?”—At the ſame time, he thruſt but 
his tongue in one cheek, and leered with one eye at the for 
doctor and me, who ſat on his left hand He concluded off 
the pantomime with a loud laugh, which he could com- ter 
mand at all times extempore—Notwithſtanding his difor- 
der, he did not do penance at ſupper, nor did he ever re- ane 
fuſe his glaſs when the toaſt went round, but rather en- tur 
couraged a quick circulation beth by precept and example. cry 
I ſoon perceived the doctor had made himſelf very ne- {hi 
ceffary to the baronet—He was the whetſtone of his wit, pec 
the butt of his ſatire, and his operator in certain experi- the 
ments of humour, which were occaſionally. tried upon utn 
ſtrangers. Juſtice Frogmore was an excellent ſubject tor 3 t1 
this | Gare of philoſophy: Sleek and corpulent, ſolemn the 
and ſhallow, he had ſtudied Burn with uncommon appli- tac 
cation; but he ſtudied nothing ſo much as the art of liv- neu 
ing (that is, eating) well. This fat buck had often afford- wh 
ed good ſport to our: landlord ; and he was frequently clot 
ſtarted with tolerable ſucceſs, in the courſe of this even- out 
ing; but the baronet's appetite for ridicule ſeemed to be bee 
chiefly excited by the appearance, addreſs, and conyerla- tak 
tion of Liſmahago, whom he attempted in all the different WW on 
mades of expoſition; but he put me in mind of a conteſt Wi the 
- that I once ſaw betwixt a young hound and an old hedge- rel 
hog The dog turned him over and over, and bounced, twe 
and barked, and mumbled ;, but as. often as he attempted ni 
do bite, he felt a prickle in his jaws, and recoiled in mani- by 
feſt confuſion— The captain, when left to himſelf, will not tha, 
fail to turn his ludicrous ſide to the company; but if any had 
£0 


man attempts to force him into that attitude, he becomes 


— x 
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ſtubborn as a mule, and unmanageable as an elephant un- 
broke. Pre Yer 94 FAT Re Flt, 

Divers tolerable jokes were cracked upon the juſtice, 
who eat a moſt unconſcionable ſupper,” and among other 
things, a large plate of broiled muthrooms, which he had 
no ſooner ſwallowed than the doctor obſerved, with great 
gravity,” that they were of the kind called champignons, 
which, in ſome conſtitutions, had a poiſonous effet—Mr. 
Frogmore, ſtartled at this remark, aſked, in ſome confu- 
ſion, why he had not been ſo kind as to give him that no- 
tice ſooner. He anſwered, that he took it for granted, by 
his eating them ſo heartily, that he was uſed to the diſh ; 
but as he ſeemed to 3 ſome apprehenſion, he pre- 


the ſcribed a bumper of plague- water, which the juſtice drank 
led off immediately, and retired to reſt, not without marks of 
m- terror and difquiet. ee 1 
or- At midnight we were ſhown to our different chambers, 
re- and in half an hour J was faſt afleep in bed; but about 
en- three O clock in the morning I was waked with a diſmal 
ple. cry of Fire! and ſtarting up, ran to the window in my 
ne turt--The night was dark and ſtormy z and a number of 
vit, people half-dreſſed, ran backwards and forwards cough 
eri the court-yard, with links and lanterns, ſeemingly in the 


pon utmoſt hurry and trepidation—Slipping: on my clothes in 
tor 2 twinkling, I ran down ſtairs, and, upon inquiry, found 


mn the fire was confined to a back-ſtair, which led to a de- 
pli- tached apartment where Liſmahago lay By this time, the 
liv= zeutenant was alarmed by a bawling at his window, 
ra- which was in the ſecond ſtory, but he could not find his 
ntly clothes in the dark, and his room-door was locked on the 


en- outſide— The ſervants called to him, that the houſe had 


) be been robbed 3 that, without all doubt, the villains had 
la- taken away his clothes, faſtened the door, and ſet the houſe 
rent on fire, for the ſtair-caſe- was in flames. In this dilemma, 
melt i the poor lieutenant ran about the room naked, like a ſquir- 
Ige- tel in a cage, popping out his head at the window be- 
ced, tween whules, and imploring aſſiſtance—At length, the 
— knight in perſon was brought out in his chair, attended 
ani- 


| by my uncle and all the family, including our aunt Tabi- 
| not tin, who ſcreamed, and cried, and tore her hair, as if ſhe 
anf lad been diſtrated—Sir Thomas had already ordered his 
mes brople to bring a long ladder, which 2 applied to the 
| Z 8 A 3 5 A 825 
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this to be a coup de maitre in t 


6 THE EXPE ITIONOP 
captain's window, and now he exhorted him earneſtly 1 


deſcend—There was no need of much rhetoric to perſuade 
Liſmahago, who forthwith made his exit by the window, 


roaring all the time to the people below to hold faſt the 
nr * 12 'F LE ; wet i. 1 Ys : 1 8 * 4 "138 


ladder. ; Sic Co. 
"Notwithſtanding the gravity of the occaſion; it was in 
offible to behold this fcene without being ſeized with an 
miclination to laugh The rueful aſpect of the lieutenant 
in his ſhirt, with a quilted night-cap faftened under his 
chin, and his long lank Hmbs and poſteriors expoſed to 
the wind, made a very pictureſque appearance, when il. 


luminated by the links and "torches which tlie fervants | 


held up to light him in his deſoent All the company ſtood 
round the ladder, except the knight, who ſat in the chair, 


exclaiming, from time to time, Lord have mercy upon 


us! —ſave the 8 life mind your footing, dear 
Captain ! ſoftly !—ſtand faſt . claſp the ladder with both 


hands |—there !—well done, my deat boy O bravo! 


an old ſoldier for ever |—bring a blanket—bring a warm 
blanket to comfort his poor . carcaſe— warm the bed in 
the green room—give me your hand, dear Captain—I'm 
rejoiced” to ſee thee ſafe and ſound with all my heart.” 
Tlfinahays'was received at the foot of the ladder by his 
inamorato, Who ſnatching a blanket from one of the 
maids, wrapped it about his body; two men- ſervants tool 
him under the arms, and a female conducted him to the 

een room, ſtill accompanied by Mrs. Tabitha; who ſaw 


im fairly put to bed. During this whole tranſaction, he 
ſpoke not à ſyllable, but looked exceeding grim, ſome- | 
times at one, ſometimes at another of the ſpectators, who 


now adjourned in a body to the parlour where we had 
ſupped, every one Turveyin 
niſhment and curioſity. oo Wan 
The knight being ſeated in an eaſy chair, ſeized my 
Une Oy: the end. and, burſting into a long and loud 
laugh, „ Mat (eried he), crown me with oak, or ivy, or 
laurel, or parſley, or what = will, 'and acknowledge 


| f in the way of 1 ha, 
ha !—Such à camificata, ſcagliata, beffata 0 el 

O, what a ſubject -O, what caricatura .O, for a Ro- 
ſa, a Rembrandt, a Schalken I Zooks, I'II give a hund- 
red guineas to have it painted hat a ſine deſcent fron: 
the croſs, or aſcent to the gallows What lights and ſh 


4 


another with marks of aſto- 


roba 


dows |-what a groupe below! hat expreſſion above 
what an aſpect did you mind the aſpect ?—ha, ha, ha 
and the limbs, and the muſcles. every toe denoted ter- 
ror |---ha, ha, ha |—then the blanket -O, what 2oflume ! 


St. Andrew ! St. Lazarus! St. Barrabas !---ha, ha, ha!” 


« After all then ond Mr. Bramble very gravely), this was 
no more than a falſe alarm We have been frightened out 
of our beds, and almoſt out of our ſenſes, for the joke's 
ſake !“ é Ay, and ſuch a joke 2 our landlord), ſuch 
a farce I ſuch a deriouement ! ſuch a:cataftrophe l” | 
Have a little patience (replied our ſquire), we are 
not yet come to the cataſtrophe: and pray God it may not 
turn out a tragedy inſtead of a farce The captain is one 
of thoſe ſaturnine ſubjects, who have no idea of humour 
—He never laughs in his own perſon ; nor can he bear 
that other people ſhould laugh at his expence. Beſides, 
if the ſubject had been properly choſen, the joke was too 
ſevere in all-conſcience.” - © Sdeath | ' (cried the knight), 
could not have bated him an ace, had he been my own 
father; and as for the ſubjeR, ſuch another does not 
preſent itſelf once in half a century.” Here Mrs, Tabi- 
tha interpoſing, and bridling up, declared, ſhe did not-ſce 
that Mr. Liſmahago was a fitter ſubject for ridicule; than 
the knight himſelf; and that ſhe was very much afraid, 
he would very ſoon find he had miſtaken his man.— The 
baronet was à good deal diſconcerted by this intimation, 
ſaying, that he muſt be a Goth and a Barbarian, if he did 
not enter into the ſpirit of ſuch a happy and humorous. 
contrivatice. . He begged, however, that Mr. Bramble and 
his ſiſter would bring him to reaſon ; and this requeſt was 
reinforced by Lady Bulford, who did not fail to read the 
baronet a lecture upon his indiſcretion, which lecture he 
received with ſubmiſſion on one ſide of the face, and a leer 
upon the other. 7 i * ine . 
We now went to bed for the ſecond time; and before 
got up, my uncle had viſited Liſmahago in the green 
room, and uſed ſuch arguments with him, that, when we 
met in the parlour, he ſeemed to be quite appeaſed. He 
received the knight's apology with a good grace, and even 
profeſſed himſelf pleaſed at finding he had contributed to 
the diverſion of the company Sir Thomas ſhook him by 
te hand, laughing heartily; and then defired a pinch of 
5 „ 
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ſnuff, in token of perfect reconciliation The lieutenant 
| putting his hand in his waiſtcoat- pocket, pulled out, in- 
ea 


d of his own Scotch mull, a very fine gold ſnuff- bor, 
which he no ſooner perceived than he Gai, Here is a 


_ ſmall miſtake.” / No miſtake at all (cried the baronet); 


a fair exc is no robbery.—Oblige me ſo far, Captain, 


zs to let me keep your mull as a memorial.“ „ Sir (ſaid 


the lieutenant), the mull is much at your ſervice; but this 
machine I can by no means retain.—-It looks like com- 
pounding a ſort of felony in the code of honour.—Beſides, 
I dont know but there may be another joke in this con- 
veyance; and I don't find myſelf diſpoſed to be brought 


upon the ſtage again—I won't preſume to make free with 


your pockets, but I beg you will . it up again with 
your own hand. —So ſaying, with a certain auſterity 
of aſpect, he preſented the ſnuff-bax to the knight, wha 
received it in ſom confuſion, and reſtored the mull, 
which he would by no means keep, except on the terms 
of exchange. 5 in e 


This tranſaction was like to give a grave caſt to the con- 


verſation, when my uncle took notice that Mr. Juſtice 
Frogmore had not made his appearance either at the night 
alarm, or now at the general rendezvous, The baronet 


hearing Frogmore mentioned, Qdfſo ! {cried he) I had 
forgot the juſtice. —-Pr'ythee, doctor, go and bring him 


out of his kennel.” —Then laughing till his ſides were 
well ſhaken, he ſaid he would ſhow the captain, that he 
was not the only perſon of the drama exhibited for the en- 


tertainment of the company. As to the night ſcene, it 


could not affect the juſtice, who had been purpoſely 
lodged in the farther end of the houſe, remote from the 
wr. I and lulled with a doſe of opium into the bargain. 
In a few minutes, Mr. Juſtice was led into the parlour in 
his night-cap, and looſe morning-gown, rolling his head 
from {ide to fide, and groaning piteouſſy all the way.--- 
* Jeſu ! | neighbour Frogmore (exclaimed , the baronet) | 


what is the matter; —you look as if you was not a man 


for this world Set him down ſoftly on the couch - por 
tleman !-—Lord have mercy upon us !---What makes 
im ſo pale, and yellow, and bloated ?” Oh, Sir Tho- 


mas] (cried the juſtice) I doubt it is all over with me— 


-— Theſe muſhrooms I eat-at your table have done my bu- 
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fineſs—ali!-obh l hey!“ „Now the. Lord forbid ! (ſaid 
the other) hat l man, —have a good heart. How does 
thy ſtomach feel ꝰ.- hab 

To this interrogation he made no reply, but throwing 
aſide his night-gown, diſcovered that his waiſtcoat would 
not meet upon his belly by five good inches at leaſt. 
Heaven protect us all (cried Sir Thomas) what a me- 
lancholy ſpectacle: — never did I ſee a man ſo ſuddenly 
ſwelled, but when he was either juſt dead, or juſt dy- 
ing—DoCtor, canſt thou do nothing for this poor object?“ 
« don't think the caſe is quite deſperate (ſaid the ſur- 
geon), but I would adviſe Mr, Frogmore to ſettle his af- 
fairs with all expedition; the parſon may come and pra 


by him, while I prepare a clyſter and an emetic draught.” 


The juſtice rolling his languid eyes, ejaculated with great 
ferreney, ( Lord have mercy upon us ! Chriſt have mercy 
upon us?” —Then he begged the ſurgeon, in the name of 
God, to diſpatch—“ As for my worldy affairs (ſaid he), 
they are all ſettled but one mortgage, which muſt be left to 
my heirs—but, my poor ſoul | my poor foul ! what will 
become of my poor ſoul ?-—miſerable ſinner that I am l“ 
Nay, pr'ythee, my dear boy, compoſe thyſelf (reſumed the 
knight); eonfider the mercy of Heaven is infinite; thou 
canſt not have any fins of a very deep dye on thy con- 
ſcience, or the deviFs in't.” Name not the devil (ex- 
claimed the terrified Frogmore), I have more ſins to an- 
iwer for than the world dreams of — Ah | friend, I have 
been fly—ſly——damn'd fly !—Send for the parſon without 
loſs of time, and put me to bed, for I am poſting to eter- 
nity.” He was accordingly raiſed from the couch, and 
ſupported by two ſervants, who led him back to his room; 
but before he quitted the parlour, he entreated the good 
company to athit him with their prayers. - He added, 
* Take warning by me, who am ſuddenly cut off in my 
prime, like a flower of the field; and God forgive you, 
Sir Thomas, for ſuffering ſuch poiſonous traſh to be eaten 
at your table.” 


He was no ſooner removed out of hearing than the ba- 
ronet abandoned himſelf to a violent fit of laughing, in 
which he was joined by the greateſt part of the company; 


but we could: hardly prevent the good. lady from pang to 
undecciye the patient, by diſcovering, that, while 


ſlept, 


his, waiſtcoat had been ſtraitened by the contrivance of the Pal 
| ſargeon;; and that the diſorder in Bt har: nd. bowels jut 
was occaſioned by ſome antimonial wine, Which he had l 

taken over night,. under the denomination of plague- water. 305 

end to his life : The knight ſwore he was no fuch chick. > 


en, but a tough old rogue, that would live Jong enough * 

to all his neighbours. - Upon inquiry we found his Jie 

| | character did not entitle him to much compaſſion or re- 1 1 

| ſpe, and therefore we let our landlord's humour take its ind 

| | courſe. A clyſter was actually adminiſtered by an old 4h 
—_ | woman of the family, who had been Sir Thomas's nurſe, tier 
J and the patient took a draught made of oxymel of ſquills ke 
13 to forward the operation of the antimonial wine, which WW 17. 
had been retarded by the opiate of the preceding night. 0 

| He was viſited by the vicar, who read prayers, and began be 


to take an account of the ſtate of his ſoul, when thoſe beg 
+41 medicines produced their effect: ſo that the parſon was 

l _ obliged to. hold his noſe while he poured forth fpiritual ing 
1 conſolation from his mouth. The ſame expedient was oth 
uſed by the knight and me, who, with the doctor, enter- *q 

ed the chamber at this juncture, and found Frogmore ll 

enthroned on an eaſing chair, under the preſſure of a wh 

double evacuation. . The ſhort intervals betwixt every ſuf 


heaye he employed in crying for mercy, confeſling his out 
WM : fins, or aſki vicar's opinion of his caſe; the wit 
- vicar anſwered, in a ſolemn ſnuffing tone, that heighten- 115 


| | ed the ridicule of the ſcene. The emetic having done 104 
its office, the doctor interfered, and ordered the patient of 

to be put in bed again. When he examined the ege/ta, and 4 

| | felt his pulſe, he declared that much of the virus was. diſ- 100 
il ; charged, and, giving him à compoſing draught, aſſured | cer 
5 him he had good hopes of his recovery. This welcome e 

hint he received with the tears of joy in his Aer, protelt- 1 
ing, that, if he ſhould recover, he would always think 6 
himſelf indebted for his life to the great ſkill and tender- wi 
neſs of his doctor, whoſe hands he ſqueezed with great de: 


fervour; and thus he was left to his repoſe. ; hat 

We were preſſed to ſtay dinner, that we . be wit- ant 
neſſes of his reſuſcitationz but my, uncle inſiſtẽd upon in 
pur departing before noon, / that we might reach this 2b! 


town before it ſhould be dark. In the męan time, Lady lee 


Boller oonductöd ur into the garden to ſee a fiſh pond 
juſt finiſhed, ich Mr. Bramble cenfured as being 100 


gear the parlour, where the knight now fat by himſelf, 
dozing in an elbow chair, after the fatigues of his morn- 
ing achievement. —In this ſituation he reclined, with his 
feet wrapped in flannel, and ſupported in a line with his 
body, when the door flying open with a” yiplent ſhock, 
Lieutenant Liſmahago ruſhed into the room, with horror 
in his looks, l « A mad dog! a mad dog!“ 
and throwing up the window ſaſh, leaped” into the gar- 
den. Sir Thomas, waked by this tremendous exclama- 
tion; ſtarted up, and, forgetting his gout, followed the 
leutenant's example by a kind of inſtinctive impulſe. 
He not only bolted through the window like an arrow 
from a bow, but ran up to his middle in the pond before 
he gave the leaſt ſign of recollection. Then the captain 
began to bath, Lord have mercy upon us] pray take 
care of the gentleman for God's ſake mind your foot- 
ing my dear boy get warm blankets - comfort his poor 
carcaſe warm tlie bed in the green room. 

Lady Bulford was thunderſtruck at this phenomenon, 
and the reſt of the company gazed in ſilent aſtoniſhment, 
while the ſervants” haſtened to affift their maſter, who 
ſuffered himſelf to be carried back into the parlour with- 
out ſpeaking a word. Being inſtantly accommodated 
with dry clothes and flannels, comforted with a cordial, 
and replaced in flatu quo, one of the maids was ordered 
to chafe his lower extremities, an operation in conſequence 
of which his ſenſes ſeemed to return, and his good hu- 
mour to revive — As we had followed him into the 
room, he looked at every individual in his turn, with a 
certain ludicrous expreſhon in his countenance, but fixed 
his eye in particular upon Liſmahago, who preſented him 
with a pinch of ſnuff; and when he took'/it in ſilence, 
„Sir Thomas Bulford (ſaid- he), I am much obliged to 
you for all your favours, and fome of them I have en- 
deavoured to repay in your own coin. Give me thy 
band (cried the baronet): thou haſt indeed paid me /cof 
and lot ; and even left a balance in my hands, for which, 
in preſence of this company, I promiſe to be account- 
able.“ 80 faying, he laughed very heartily, and even 
cemed to enjoy the retaliation which had been exact- 
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ed at his own expence ; but Lady Bulford looked ven 


tution; but the doctor hinted ſome appre 


ve; and, in all probability, thought the lieutenant 

d carried his reſentment too far, Tonſidering that her 
huſband was valetudinary but, according to the pro- 
verb, he that will play at buli most expett'to meet witl 
7 „ ĩ ˙ K ED Pb 7 2 OOH Bo be © CHA 3 
I have ſeen a tame bear, very diverting when properly 
managed, become a very dangerous wild beaſt when 
teazed for the entertainment of the ſpectators As for 
Liſmahago, he ſeemed to think the fright and the cold 
bath would have a good effect upon his —.— conſti- 
enſion that the 

gouty matter might, by ſuch a ſudden ſhock, be repelled 
rom the extremities, and thrown upon ſome of the more 
vital parts of the machine. I ſhould- be very ſorry to ſee 
this prognoſtic verified upon our facetious landlord, who 


+ + XJ 2 X. * 
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told Mrs. Tabitha at parting, that he hoped ſhe would 


rememember him in the diſtribution of the bride's favours, 
as he had taken ſo much pains to put the captain's parts 
and mettle to the proof. After all, Lam afraid our ſquire 
will appear to be the greateſt ſufferer: by the baronet's 
wit; for his conſtitution is by no means calculated for 


night alarms—He has yawned and-ſhivered all day, an! 


gone to bed without ſupper ; fo that, as we have got into 
good quarters, I imagine we ſhall make a halt to-morrow; 
in which eaſe, you will haye at leaſt one day's reſpite 
from the perſecution of e th be y3F 


08. 3. J. MeLForD. 
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To Met. Mary Joxzs, at Brumbletonbull. 


Dax MaR r, 


Miss Lipy is ſo good as to uncloſe me in a kiver as fur 
as Gloſter, and the Carrier will bring it to hand God ſend 


us all ſafe to Monmouthſhire, for Pm quite jaded with 
rambling—'Tis true ſaying, live and learn —0 woman, 
what chuckling and changing have I ſeen Well there's 


nothin fartin in this world Who would have'thought that 


miſtriſs, after all the pains taken fur the good of her pru- | 
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fas. ee for to throw away her poor body? that 
ſhe would caſt the heys of infection upon ſuch a carrying 
crow as Laſhmyhago! as old as Mathewſullin, as dry as 
a red herring, and as pore as a ſtarved veezel— O, Mol- 
y! hadſt thou ſeen him come down the ladder, in a ſhurt 
ſo ſcanty, that it could not kiver his nakedneſs! The 
| young ſquire called him Dunquickſet; but he looked for 
all the world like Cradoc - ap- Morgan, the ould tinker that 
ſuffered at Abergany for ſtealing of kettle. Then he's a 
profane ſcuffle, and, as Mr. Clinker ſays, no better than 
an impfiddle, continually playing upon the pyebill and the 
new burth. I doubt he has as little manners as money; 
for he can't ſay a civil word, much more make me a pre- 
ſent of a pair of gloves for good will; but he looks as if 
he wanted to be very fore ward and familiar. O] that 
ever a gentle woman of years and diſcretion ſhould tare 
her air, and cry and diſporridge herſelf for ſuch a nub» 
jack !-as the ſong goes— 5 i FO be 


vo ſhe wou'd fain have a burd | 
„That bids ſuch a price for an owl.“ 


But, for ſartin, he muſt have dealt with ſome Scotch 
muſician to bring her to this paſs—As for me, I put my 
truſt in the Lord; and I have got a flice of witchelm 
lowed in the gathers of my under petticoatz and Mr. 
Clinker aſſures me, that, by the new light of greaſe, I 
may defy the devil and all his works But I noſe what I 
noſe — If miſtreſs ſhould take up with -Laſhmyhago, this 
is no ſarvice for me. Thank God, there's not want of 
places; and if I want for one thing, I would—but, no 
matter. Madam Baynar's woman has twenty good pounds 
year and parquiſites z and dreſſes like a parſon of diſ- 
tinkſon. I dined with her and the valey de ſhambles, 
with bags and golden. jackets: but there was nothing 
kimfittable to sat, being as how they live upon board; 
and having nothing but a piſs of could cuddling tart and 
ſome blamangey, I was tuck with the cullick, and a 
murey it was that miſtreſs had her viol of aſſings in the 
COX. 0 M D ee Nor rs 
But, as I was ſaying, I think for ſartin this match will 
90 fore wood ; fox things are come to a creeſus; and 1 
haye ſeen with my on heys, ſuch ſmuggling— But I 
| 3 | 
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ſcorn for to excloſe the ſecrets of the family; and if |: 


wance comes to 1 who noſe but the frolic may | for 
go 'round—T believes as how | Miſs Liddy would have no rel 
reverſion if her  fwan'would*appeary and you would be an 
ſurpriſed, Molly, to receive a bride's fever from your an 
Humble ſarvant—but this is all ſuppoſitory, dear pirl; an 
and I have ſullenly promiſed to Mr. Clinker, that neither me 
man, woman, nor child, ſball no that arrow ſaid a ci. Tt 
vil thing to me in the way of infection I hopes to drink am 
your health at Brambletonhall; in a horn of October, be- no 
fore the month be out. Pray let my bed be turned once vic 
a. day, and the windore opened, while the weather is dry; ate 
and burn a few billets with ſome bruſn in the footman's cit 
garret, and ſee their mattraſh be dry as a bone; for both fil 
our gentlemen have got a fad could by lying in damp de 
ſhits at Sir Tummus Ballfart's.—No more, at preſent, are 
= my ſervice to Saul and the reſt of our fellow-farvants, " 
in | | F p1 
2 Dear Mary Jones, cal 
always yours to 

Oct. 4. : Wix. JENKINS. 1 
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To Miſe LzTrria Willits, at Glouceſter. ot] 

Mr Dear LRET TT, ut! 
Tunis method of writing to you from time to time, with- at 
out any hopes of an anſwer, affords me, I own, ſome eaſe 21 
and ſatisfaction in the midſt of my diſquiet, as it in ſome in 
degree lightens the burden of affliction; but it is at belt in 
a very imperfect enjoyment of friendſhip, becauſe it ad- Te! 
mits of no return of confidence and good counſel— ſec 
would give the whole world to have your company for th 
a ſingle day. I am heartily tired of this itinerant way of m. 
life. I am quite dizzy with a perpetual ſucceſſion of ob- li 
jects. Beſides, it is impoſlible to travel ſuch a length of pi 
ws without being expoſed to inconveniencies, dangers, do 
and diſagreeable accidents, which prove very grievous to N 
-2 poor creature of weak nerves like me, and make me : 
tn 


pay very dear for the gratification of my curioſity. 


— — 
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Nature never intended me for the buſy world long 
for repoſe and ſolitude, where I can enjoy that diſinte- 
reſted friendſhip which is not to be found among crowds, 
and indulge thoſe pleaſing reveries that ſhun the hurr 
and tumult of faſhionable ſociety, Unexperienced as 
am in the commerce of life, I have ſeen enough to give 
me a diſguſt to the generality of thoſe Who carry it on— 
There is ſuch malice, treachery, and diſſimulation, even 
among profeſſed: friends and intimate companions, as can- 
not fall to ſtrike a virtuous mind with horror; and when 
vice quits the ſtage for a moment, her place is immedi- 
ately oecupied by folly, which is often too ſerious to ex- 
cite any thing but compaſſion. Perhaps I ought to be 


| ſilent on the foibles of my poor aunt; but with you, my 


dear Willis, I have no ſecrets; and truly, her weakneſſes 


are ſuch as cannot be concealed. Since the firſt moment 


we arrived at Bath, ſhe has been employed conſtantly in 
ſpreading nets for the other ſex ; and, at length, ſhe has 
caught a ſuperannuated lieutenant, who is in a fair way 
to make her change her name. My uncle and my brother 
ſeem to have no objeCtion to this extraordinary match, 
which, I make no doubt, will afford abundance of matter 
of converſation and mirth; for my part, I am too ſen- 
fible of my on weakneſſes, to be diverted with thoſe of 
other people. At preſent, I have ſomething at heart that 
employs my whole attention, and keeps my mind in the 
utmoſt terrop/and-ſuipentſe.-: onion ni #447 
Yeſterday, in the forenoon, as I ſtood with my brother 
at the parlour window of an inn, where we had lodged, 
a perſon paſſed a- horſeback, whom (gracious Heaven) I I 
inſtantly diſcovered to be Wilſon He wore a white rid- 


ing coat, with the cap buttoned up to his chin ; looked 


remarkably pale, and paſſed at a round trot, without 
ſeeming to * 275 us Indeed, he could not ſee us; for 
there was a blind that concealed. us from the view. You 
may gueſs how I was affected at this apparition The 
light forſook my eyes; and I was ſeized with ſuch a pal- 
pitation and trembling, that I could not ſtand. I fat 
down upon a couch, and ſtrove to compoſe, myſelf, that 
my brother might not perceive my agitation; but it was 
impoſſible to eſcape his prying eyes.—He had obſerved 
the object that alarmed. me; and, doubtleſs, knew him 


r 


* 


| | e— He' now:looked at me with a fer; 
countenance; then he ran out into the ſtreet, to ſee what 
road the unfortunate horſeman had taken He afterward; 
diſpatched his man for farther intelligence, and ſeemed 
to meditate ſome violent deſign. My unele being out of 
order, we remained another night at the inn ; and all day 
long Jery acted the part of an indefatigable ſpy upon my 
conduct —he watched my very looks with ſuch eagerne!s 


TZFF FAN 


of attention, as if he would have penetrated into the in- 0 
moſt receſſes of my heart This — owing to his re- 0 
gard for my honour, if it is not the effect of his own da 
pride; but he is fo hot, and violent, and unrelenting, that f 
the fight of him alone throws me into a flutter ; and " 
really it will not be in my power to afford him any ſhare | To, 
of my affection, if he perſiſts in perſecuting me at this | 
rate. I am afraid he has formed ſome ſcheme of ven- 1 
geance, which will make me completely wretched l I am ork 
afraid he ſuſpects ſome colluſion from this appearance of | Wi 
- . Wilſon. Good God! did he really appear l or was it only will 
a phantom, a pale ſpectre to appriſe me of his death? at t 
- O Letty, what ſhall I do ?—where ſhall I turn for ad- fhou 
vice and conſolation ?—ſhall I implore the protection cf miſt 
my uncle, who has been always kind and compaſſionate ? adva 
— This muſt be my laſt reſource. I dread: the thoughts that 
of making him uneaſy; and would rather ſuffer a thou- ly a 
ſand deaths than live the cauſe of diſſenſion in the family. coul 
I cannot perceive the meaning of Wilſon's coming hither : Wi I car 
Perhaps he was in queſt of us, in order'to diſcloſe his real the! 
name and ſituation But wherefore paſs without r: but 1 
to make the leaſt inquiry ?—My dear Willis, I am lo He t 
in conjecture—I have not cloſed an eye ſince I ſaw him. Red 
All night long have I been toſſed about from one imagi- the! 
nation to another. The reflection finds no reſting place. with 
I have prayed, and ſighed, and wept plentifully. If this knoy 
| terrible ſuſpenſe continues much longer, I ſhall have ano- with 
| ther fit of illneſs, and then the whole family will be in Nye 
confuſion. If it was conſiſtent with the wiſe purpoſes of with 
| | Providence, would I were in my grave. But it is my meet 
5 duty to be 3 My deareſt Letty, excuſe my weak- end, 
| neſs . excuſe theſe blots—my tears fall ſo faſt that I can. ence 
| not keep the paper dry yet I ought to conſider that 1 ter: 


have as yet no cauſe to deſpair but I am ſuch a faint- 
hearted timorous creature | 


>. 
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terday He is reſolved to purſue our journey ſtraight to 
Wales. I hope we ſhall take Glouceſter, in our way— 
that hope cheers my poor heart -I ſhall once more em- 
brace my beſt beloved Willis, and pour all my griefs into 
her friendly boſom. O Heaven I is it poſſible that ſuch 
happineſs is reſerved for 16-36 200; 5:50 Wal ll 4s; 
1597199 The dejected and forlorn fk be oli 256 
Oli. Rte er ue: LIDIA Mafronp. | 
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of I TESTERDAT: met with an incident which I believe you 
ly will own to be very ſurpriſing. As I ſtood with Lid 
us che window of the inn where we had lodged, who 

c- WF ſhould paſs by but Wilſon. a-horſeback ? I could not be 
of miſtaken in the perſon, for I had a full view of him as he 
ef advanced 3 L plainly perceived by my fiſter's confuſion, 
its chat ſhe recdagnized him at the ſame time. I was equal- 
u- ly aſtoniſned and incenſed at his appearance, which I 
ly. could not but interpret into an inſult, or ſamething worſe, 
x: nn out at the gate, and, ſeeing him tum the corner of 
eal the ſtreet, diſpatehed my ſervant to obſerve his motions, 
"k but the fellow was too late to bring me that ſatisfaction. 

He told me, however, that there was an inn, called the 
m. Red Lion, at that end of the town, where he ſuppoſed 
gi- the horſeman had alighted, but that he would not inquire. 
ce. without farther orders. I ſent; him back immediately to 
his know what ſtrangers were in the houſe, and he returned 
10- with a report, that there was one Mr. Wilſon lately ar- 
in ned. In conſequence of this information, I charged him 
of vim a nate directed to that — deſiring him to 
my meet me, in half an hour, in a certain field at the town's, 
ak end, with a eaſe of piſtols; in order to decide the differ- 
in- ence which could not be determined at our. laſt rencoun- 
ti ter: But I did not think proper to ſubſcribe. the billet. 
m. ** n me he had delivered r own. 

01. VA. 2 . 
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hand; and that, having read it, he declared he would 
wait upon the gentleman at the place and time appointed. 
M Alpine being an old ſoldier, and luckily ſober at the 
time, I intruſted him with my ſecret. I ordered him to 
be within eall; and, having given him a letter to be de- 
livered to my uncle in caſe of accident, I repaired to the 
which — encloſed field at op diftance 
om the highway. I found antagoniſt had alread 
taken his ad, - wrapped * 2 "a 
with a laced hat flapped over his eyes : But what was my 
aſtoniſhment, when, throwing off this wrapper, he ap- 
peared to be a perſon whom I had never ſeen before! 
He had one piſtol ſtuck in a leather belt, and another in 
His hand ready for action, and, advancing a few ſteps, 
called to know if I was e ee anſwered, © No,” and 
defired a parley; upon which he turned the muzzle of 
his piece towards the earth, then replaced it in his belt, 
and met me half way When 1 affured him he was not 
the man I expected to meet, he ſaid, it might be ſo: That 
he had received a flip of paper directed to Mr. Wilſon, 
requeſting him to come hither ; and that, as there was no 
other in the place of that name, he naturally concluded 
the note was intended for him, and him only—1 then 
ave him to underſtand, that I had been injured by a per- 
fon who aſſumed that name, which perſon I had actually 
feen within the hour, paſſing through the ſtreet on horſe- 
back; that, hearing there was a Mr. Wilſon at the Red 
Lion, I took it for granted he was the man, and in that 
belief had writ the billet; and I expreſſed my furpriſe, 
that he, who was a ſtranger to me and my concems, 
— give me ſuch a rendezvous, without E = 
trouble to demand a previous explanation-—He replied, 
chat there was no other of his name in the whole coun- 
try ; that no ſuch horſeman had alighted at the Red Lion 
ſince nine o'clock, when he arrived; that havmg had the 
| honour to ſerve his Majeſty, he thought he could not de- 
- cently.decline any invitation of this kind, from what quar- 
ter ſoever it might come; and that, if any explanation 
was neceſſary, it did not belong to him to demand it, but 
to the gentleman who ſummoned him: into the field— 
Vexed as I was at this adventure, I could not help ad- 
miring the coolneſs of this officer, whoſe open counte- 
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nance prepoſſeſſed me in his favour. He ſeemed to be 
turned of forty; "wore his own ſhort black hair, which 
curled naturally about his ears, and was very plain in his 
apparel When I be pardon for the trouble I had 
5 given him, he receiv we Sy on gy with great good hu- 
the mour. He told me that he lived about ten miles off, at 
nce a ſmall farm-houſe, which would afford me tolerable 
ady lodging, if I would come and take the diverſion of hunt- 


vat, ing with him for a few weeks; in which caſe, we might 1 
my perhaps find out the man who had given me offerice—T | 
ap- thanked him very ſincerely for his courteous offer, which, A 
ore I told him, T was mot at liberty to accept at preſent, on i| 
T in account of my being engaged in a family party; and ſo we 1 
eps, parted, with mutual profeſſions of good will and efteem. F 
and Now tell me, dear knight, what I am to make of this [ 
e of ſingular adventure?—Am I to ſuppoſe that the horſeman 1 
I aw was really a thing of fleſh and blood, or a bubble 1 
that vaniſhed into air or muſt I imagine Liddy knows 1 
more of the matter than ſhe chooſes to diſcloſe ?—IfT 1 
thought her capable of carrying on any clandeſtine cor- 9 
reſpondence with ſuch a fellow, 1 ſhould at once diſcard 1 
all tenderneſs, and forget that ſhe was connected with 4 
me by the ties of blood But how is it poſſible that a girl 1 
of her fimplioity and inexperience ſhould maintain ſuch G 1 
an intercourſe, ſurrounded, as ſhe is, with ſo many eyes, 1 
deſtitute of all opportunity, and ſhifting quarters every 1 
day of her life ? —Befides, ſhe has ſolemnly promiſed— 1 
No—I can't think the girl ſo baſe—ſo inſenſible to the YZ 
honour of her family.—What diſturbs me chiefly is the "2 
impreſſion which theſe -occurrences ſeem to make u 1 
her ſpirits—Pheſe are the ſymptoms from which I con- , 


elude that the raſcal has ſtill a hold on her affection 
—_ have a right to call him a raſcal, and to conelude 
that his defigns are infamous But it ſhall be my fault if 
he does not one day — — his -preſamption—I confeſs I 
cannot think, much leſs write on this fubje&, with any 
degree of temper or patience: I ſhall therefore conclude 
with telling you, that we hope to be in Wales by the lat- 
ter end of the month; but before that period you will 
probable ie e re e 
ee ee eee 
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ſhould be temp 


itſelf; though Lam under ſuch agitation of ſpirits, that 
you are to expect neither method nor connection in this 


of loſing honeſt Matthew Bramble, in conſequence of x 
. curſed accident, which I will | endeavour. to explain.—In 


_ ceffary to ford a river, and we that were a-horſeback paſ- 


of rain having fallen laſt night and this morning, there 
was ſuch an accumulation of water, that a mill-head gar 
00d 


way, ' 
Par wh down with ſuch impetuoſity, as firſt floated, and 
then fairly overturned the carriage in the middle of the 


 fiſtance in our power. Our aunt, Mrs. Tabitha, who had 
the good fortune to be uppermoſt, was already half way 


get abe and even to diſentangle himſelf from her embrace, 
t ſhe hung about his neck like a millſtone (no bad em- 
blem of matrimony); and if my man had not proved a 


1 


Wen 1 wrote you by laſt poſt, I did not imagine! 
wal to trouble you again ſo ſoon : But! 
now fit down with a heart ſo full, that it cannot contain 


addreſs. We have been this day within a hair's breadth 


croſling the country to get into the poſt- road, it was ne- 
ſed without any danger or difficulty ; but a great quantity 


juſt as the coach was paſſing under it, and the 


ſtream. —Liſmahago and I, and the two ſervants, alight- 
ing inſtantaneouſly, ran into the river to give all the aſ- 


out of the coach window, when her lover approaching, 
diſengaged her entirely; but, whether his foot {lipt, or 
the burden was too. great, they fell over head and ears in 
each other's arms. He endeavoured more than once to 


ſtaunch auxiliary, thoſe two lovers would in all probabi- 
lity have gone hand m hand to the ſhades below. For 
my part, I was too much engaged to take any cognizance 


of their diſtreſs I ſnatched out my fiſter by the hair of 
the head, and, dragging her to the bank, recollected that 
my uncle had not yet appeared—Ruſhing again into the 


ſtream, I met Clinker haling aſhore Mrs, Jenkins, who 
looked like a mermaid with her hair diſhevelled about her 
ears; but, when I aſked if his maſter was ſafe, he forth- 
with-ſhook her from him, and ſhe muſt have gone to pot, 


„„ 
if a miller had not ſeaſonably come to her relief. As for 
Humphry, he flew like lightning to the coach, that was 
by this time filled with water, and, diving into it, brought 
up the poor ſquire, to all appearance deprived of life 
lt is not in my power to deſcribe what felt at this me- 
lancholy ſpectacle. It was ſuch an agony as baffles all 
deſcription ! The faithful Clinker, taking him up in his 
| arms, as if he had been an infant of fix months, carried 
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i him aſhore, howling moſt 'piteouſly all the way, and I 
his WR followed him, in a tranſport” of grief and conſternation. 
14 Wen he was laid upon the graſs, and turned from fide 
7 to ſide, a great quantity of water ran out at his mouth, 


then he opened his eyes, and fetched a deep figh. © Clin- 
ker, perceiving theſe ſigns of life, immediately tied up 


= his arm with a garter, and, pulling out a horſe-fleam, let | 
tity him blood in the farrier ſtyle. —At firſt a few drops only 
cre iſſued from the orifice ; but the arm being chafed, in a 


little time the blood began to flow in a continued ſtream; 
and he uttered ſome incoherent words, which were the 
or moſt weleome ſounds that ever ſaluted my ear. There was 
the a country inn hard by, the landlord of which had by this 
ht. time come with his people to give their aſſiſtance. Thi- 
of, ther my uncle being carried, was undreſſed, and put to 

had bed, wrapped in warm blankets; but having been mov- 
vy 00 ſoon, he fainted away, and once more lay without 
ng, fſenſe or motion, notwithſtanding all the efforts of Clin- 
or ker and the landlord, who bathed his temples with Hun- 
z in gary-water, and held a ſmelling- bottle to his noſe. As I 
105 had heard of the efficacy of ſalt in ſuch caſes, I ordered 
ice, all that was in the houſe to be laid under his head and 
oy body; and whether this application had ,the defired ef- 
it fect, or Nature of herſelf prevailed, he, in leſs than a 
ry quarter of an hour, began to breathe regularly, and ſoon 
For WI retrieved; his recollection, to the unſpeakable joy of all the 
nce WJ bj-ftanders.' As for Clinker, his brain ſeemed to be af- 
yr ſected He laughed, and wept, and danced about in ſuch - 
chat WJ > diſtracted manner, that the landlord very judiciouſly 

the conveyed him out of the room. My uncle, ſeeing me 


he WR fopping wet, comprehended the whole of what had hap- 


her pened, and aſked if all the company was ſafe ?—Being ' 

th- anſwered in the affirmative, he inſiſted upon my putting 

pot, on dry clothes; and, having „ a littte warm 
1 3 


wine, defired he might be left to hig repoſe. ' Before 1 
went to ſhift myſelf, I inquired about the. reſt of the 
ir ye found Mrs. Tabitha * r * ber 
fright, diſcharging very copiouſly the water ſhe had ſwal- 
lowed. She was lupported by the captain, diſtilling drops 
from his. uncurled periwig, fo lank and ſo dank, that he 
looked like father Thame without his fedges, embracing 
Ifis, while ſhe caſcaded. in his urn. Mrs. Jenkins was pre- 


| ſent alſo, in 2 looſe. bed-gown, without either cap or 


25 her miſtreſs, and acted ſo many croſs, purpoſes-in the 
courſe of, her attendance, hat, between the two, Liſma- 
hago had occaſion. for all his philoſophy. As for Liddy, 


I thought the poor girl would, have actually loſt her ſenſes. 
The good woman = the houſe had ſhits her linen, and 


her into bed; but ſhe was ſeized with the idea that 


| 4 uncle had periſhed, and, in this perſuaſion, made a 
| diſmal outcry ; nor did ſhe! pay the leaſt regard to what 


I faid, when I ſolemnly aſſured her he was ſafe. Mr. 
Bramble hearing the noiſe, and being informed of her ap- 


E d ſhe might be brought into his cham- 


er; and ſhe no ſooner received this intimation, than ſhe 
ran thither half naked, with the wildeſt expreſſion of ea- 
gerneſs in her countenance.— Seeing the ſquire fitting up 
in the bed, ſhe ſprung forwards, and, throwing her arms 
about his neck, exclaimed, in a moſt. pathetic tone, © Arc 
. ou indeed my uncle My dear uncle |—My 
ſt friend! My father Are you really living ? or is it 


* an illuſion of my poor brain? Honeſt Matthew was ſo 


much affected, that he could not help ſhedding tears, 
while he kiſſed her forehead, ſaying, My dear Liddy, | 


hope I ſhall live long enough to ſhow how ſenſible I am 


of your affection But your ſpirits are fluttered; child— 
You want reſt—Go to bed and compoſe yourſelf—” 
<< Well, I will (ſhe replied)—but {till methinks this can- 
not be real— The coach was full of water My uncle was 
under us all Gracious God |—You was under water 
How did you get out ?—Tell me that; or I ſhall think 


this is all a deception.” =o In what manner I'was brought 


out, I know as little as yau do, my dear (ſaid the ſquire): 
And truly that is a circumſtance of which I want to be 
informed.” 1 would have given hin a etal of th who: 


* 8 
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adventure, but he would not hear me until I ſhould change 
my clothes; ſo chat I had only time to tell him, that he 
owed his life to the courage and fidelity of Clinker ;; and 
having given him this hint, I conducted my ſiſter to her 
own GRIN r mig he gh go G ee At rr de 
| This accident happened about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and in little more than half an hour the hurri- 
cane was all over; but as the carriage was found to be 
ſo much damaged, that it could not proceed without 
conſiderable repairs, a blackſmith and wheelwright were 
immediately ſent for to the next market- town, and we 
congratulated ourſelves upon being houſed at an inn, 
which, though remote from the poſt-road, afforded ex- 
ceeding good lodging. The women being pretty well 
compoſed, and the men all afoot, my uncle ſent for his 
ſervant, and, in the preſence of Liſmahago and me, ac- 
coſted him in theſe words“ 80, Clinker, I find you 
are reſolved I ſhan't die by water As you have fiſhed 
ne up from the bottom at your own riſk, you are at leaſt 

p entitled to all the money that was in my et, and 
m. chere it is.“ 80 ſaying, he preſented him with a purſe 
he containing thirty guineas, and a ring nearly of the ſame 
ba value, God forbid ! (cried Clinker), your Honour 
up ſhall excuſe me I am a poor fellow; but I have a heart 
mis —0 ! if your Honour did but know how I rejoiced/ to 
0 ſee—Bleſſed be his holy name, that made me the humble 
ly inſtrument— But as for the lucre of gain, I renounce it 
UA Ihave done no more than my duty—No more than I 

ſo would have done for the moſt worthleſs of my fellow- 
rs, creatures No more than I would have done for Captain 

1 liſmahago, or Archy M*Alpine, or any ſinner upon 
Th carth—But for your Worſhip, I would go through fire. 
5 as well as water.“ I do believe it, Humphry (ſaid the 
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— ſquire); but as you think it was your duty to ſave my 
0 lite at the hazard of your own, I think it is mine to ex- 
as breſs the ſenſe I have of your extraordinary fidelity and 
. attachment I inſiſt upon your receiving this ſmall token 
KY of my gratitude z but don't imagine that I look upon this 
ht as an adequate recompence for the ſervice you have done 


1 me — L have determined to ſettle thirty pounds a- year 
be upon you for life; and I deſire theſe gentlemen will bear 
ole itneſs to this my intention, of which I have a memo- 


hath. © 


randum in my pocketbook.” * Lord make me thankful 
for all theſe mercies ! (cried. Clinker, ſobbing); I have 
been a peor bankrupt from the beginning Lour Ho- 
nour's goodneſs found me, when I was —naked— when! 
was ſick and forlorn I underſtand your Honour's looks 
I would not give offenee - but my heart is very full— 
and if your Worſhip won't give me leave to ſpeak—1 
muſt. vent it in prayers to Heaven for my benefactor. 
When he quitted the room, Liſmahago ſaid, he ſhould 
have a much better opinion of his honeſty, if he did not | 
whine and cant ſo abominably z,/but; that he had always 
_ Obſerved thoſe weeping and praying . fellows were hypo- 
crites at bottom. Mr. ramble made no reply to this ſar- 
caſtic remark, proceeding from the lieutenant's reſent- 
ment of Clinker's having, in pure ſimplicity of heart, 
ranked him with M“ Alpine and the ſinners. of the earth. 
Ahe landlord being called to receive ſome orders about 
the beds, told the ſquire, that his houſe was very much 
at his ſervice, but he was ſure he ſhould not have the 
honour to lodge him and his company. He gave us to 
underſtand, 19K his maſter, who lived hard by, would 
not ſuffer us to be at a public houſe, when there was ac- 
commodation for us at his own z and that, if he had not 
dined abroad in the neighbourhood, he would haye un- 
doubtly come to offer his ſervices at our firſt arrival. He 
then launched out in praiſe of that gentleman, whom he 
had ſerved as butler, repreſenting him as a perfect mira- 
cle of goodneſs and generoſity. He ſaid he was a perſon 
of great learning, and allowed to be the beſt farmer in 
the country—that he had a lady who was as much be- 
loved as himſelf, and an only fon, a very hopeful young 
8 „juſt recovered from a dangerous fever, which 
ad like to have proved fatal to the whole family; for, 
if the ſon had died, he was ſure the parents would not 
have ſurvived their loſs.— He had not yet finiſhed the en- 
comium of Mr. Denniſon, when this gentleman arrived 
in a e and his appearance ſeemed to juſtify all 
that had been ſaid in his favour, He js pretty well ad- | 
vanced in years, but hale, robuſt, and florid, with an in- | 
genuous countenance, expreſſive of. good ſenſe and hu- 
manity. Having condoled with us on the accident which 
had happened, he ſaid he was come to conduct us to his | 
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habitation, where we ſkould be leſs incommoded than at 

| ſuch a paltry inn, and expreſſed his hope that the ladies 
would not be the worſe for going thither in his carriage, 
as the diſtance was not above a quarter of a mile. My 
uncle having made a proper return to this courteous ex- 
hibition, eyed him attentively, and then aſked if he had 
not been at Oxford, a commoner of Queen's college? 
When Mr. Denniſon anſwered, “ Yes,” with ſome marks 

| of ſurpriſe “ Look at me then (ſaid our ſquire), and 
let us ſee if you can recollect the features of an old 
friend, whom you have not ſeen theſe forty years.” The 
gentleman, taking him by the hand, and gazing at him 
earneſtly, I proteſt (cried he), I do think I recal the 
idea of Matthew Lloyd of Glamorganſhire, who, was. 
ſtudent of Jeſus.” Well / remembered, my dear friend 
Charles Deaniſon (exclaimed my uncle, preſſing him to 
his breaſt), I am that very indentical Matthew Lloyd of 
Clamorgan.“ Clinker, who had juſt entered the room 
with ſome coals. for the fire, no ſooner heard theſe words, 
| than, throwing down the ſcuttle, on the toes of Liſmaha- 
go, he began to caper as if he was mad, crying, © Mat- 
thew Lloyd of. Glamorgan -O Providence Matthew 
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t Lloyd of Glamorgan ]!“ Then, claſping my uncle's knees, 
* he went on in this manner—* Your Worlkip muſt forgive 
le me Matthew Lloyd of Glamorgan !—O Lord, Sir! 


I can't contain myſelf -I ſhall loſe my ſenſes.” . Nay, 


a- thou haſt Joſt: them already, I believe (ſaid the ſquire, 
n peeviſhly), pr'ythee, Clinker, be quiet What is the 
in matter N N fumbling in his boſom, pulled out 
B an old wooden ſnuff- box, which he preſented in great 
8 trepidation to his maſter, who, opening it immediately, 
h perceived a ſmall, cornelian ſeal, and two ſcraps of paper 
r, —At ſight of theſe articles he ſtarted, and changed co- 
ot lour, and caſting his eye upon the inſcriptions “ Hal. 
Ne —how what !—where (cried he) is the perſon here 
ed named !—2—Clinker, knocking his own breaſt, could 
4 2 pronounce: theſe words Here — here —here is 
d- at 


ew Lloyd, as the certificate ſhoweth—Humphry 
n- Clinker Was KA name of the farrier that took me old 
u- ice. —* And who gave you theſe tokens ?” faid my . 
ch HI uncle, haſtily—“ My poor mother on her death bed,) 


's lied the other,—* And who was your mother ? 


bar-keeper at the Angel at —— And why 


were not theſe tokens produced before ? My mother 


told me ſhe had wrote to Glamorganſhire, at the time 
of my birth, but had no anſwer ; and that afterwards, 
when ſhe made quay; there was no ſuch perſon in 
that county. —4 And ſo, in conſequence of my changing 
my name, and going abroad at that very time, thy poor 
mother and thou have been left to want and miſery— 
am really ſhocked at the conſequence of my own folly.” 
— Then, laying his hand on Clinker's heady he added, 
c Stand forth, Matthew Lloyd Lou ſee, gentlemen, 
how the fins of my youth riſe -up in judgment. againſt 


me. Here is my direction written with my own hand, and | 


a ſeal which I left at the woman's requeſt; and this is 
a certificate of the childꝰs baptiſm, ſigned by the curate 
of the pariſh.” The company were not a little ſurpriſed 
at this diſcovery, upon which Mr. Denniſon facetiouſly 


congratulated both the father and the ſon: For my part, 


I ſhook my new-found coufin heartily by the hand; and 
_ Liſmahago complimented him with the tears in his eyes, 
for he had been hopping about the room, ſwearing in 
broad Scotch, and bellowing with the pain occaſioned 
by the fall of the coal-ſcuttle upon his foot. He had even 
_ vowed to drive the ſaul out of the body of that mad raſ- 
cal; but, perceiving the unexpected turn which things 
had taken, he wiſhed him joy of his good fortune, ob- 


ſerving that it went very near his heart, as he was like 


to be a great-toe out of pocket by the diſcovery. —Mr. 
Denniſon now defired to know for what reaſon my uncle 
had changed the name by which he knew him at Ox- 
ford; and our ſquire ſatisfied him, by anſwering to this 
effect“ I took my mother's name, which was Lloyd, 
as heir to her und in Glamorganſhire ; but; when 1 
came of age, I fold that property, in order to clear my 
paternal eſtate, and reſumed my real name; fo that Fam 
now. Matthew Bramble of Brambletonhall in Monmouth- 


ſhire, at your ſervice ; and this is my nephew, Jeremy | 


Melford of Belfield, in the county of Glamorgan.” —At 
that inſtant the ladies entering the room, he preſented 
Mrs. Tabitha as his fiſter, and Liddy. as his neice. The 


old gentleman ſaluted them very cordially, and ſcemed 
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not help ſurveying with 2 mixture of complaceney and 
ſurpriſe, # Siſter (ſaid my uncle), there is a poor rela- 
tion- that recommends himſelf to your graces 
The quondam H Clinker is metamorphofed into 
Matthew Lloyd, and claims the honour of being your 


carnal kinſman In ſhort, the rogue proves to be a crab 


reſtrained libertimſm.”—Clinker: had ' this time drop- 


| ped upon one knee, by the fide ob ; Tabitha; who, 


eyeing him aſkance, and flirting her fan with marks of 
agitation, thought proper, after ſome conflict, to hold 


| out her hand for him to kiſs, ſaying, with a demure af- 


pett, 4 Brother, you have been very wicked; but 1 hope 
you'll live to ſee the folly of your ways—I am very ſorry 
to ſay, the young man, whom you have this day ackno-- 
ledged, has more grace and religion, by che gift of God, 


| than you with all your profane learning, and repeated 


opportunity I do think he has got the trick of the eye, and 
the tip of the noſe of my uncle Lloyd of -Flluydwellin z 
and, as for the long chin, it is the very moral of the 

governor's.— Brother, as you have changed his name, pray 
change his dreſs alſo; that livery doth not become any 
perſon that hath got our blood in his veins.” —Liddy 
ſeemed much 2 with this acquiſition to the family 
ways be proud to own her connection with a virtuous 
joung man, who had given ſo many proofs of his gra- 


titude and affection to her uncle. Mrs. Winifred Jen- 


kins, extremely fluttered between her ſurpriſe at this 
diſcovery, and the apprehenſion of loſing her ſweetheart, 
exclaimed in a giggling tone, I with you joy, Mr. 
Clinker— Floyd, I would ſay—hi, hi, hi —-you'll be fo. 
proud, jou Won't look at your poor, fellow-ſervants, oh, 
oh, oh b. Honeſt Clinker owned he was overjoyed at 
his good fortune, which was greater than he deſerved: 
—* But: wherefore ſhould I be proud {ſaid he); a paor 
object, conteived in ſin, and brought. forth in iniquity; 
nurſed in a--pariſh- workhouſe, and bred in a ſmithy— 

Whenever I ſeem proud, Mrs. Jenkins, I beg of yon 
to put me in mind of the condition I was in when I firſt 
law you between Chippenham and Marlborough. 118121 6 
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When this momentous affair was diſcuſſed to the fi- 
tisfaction of all parties concerned, the weather being 
dry, the ladies deelined the carriage ; ſo that we walked 

gether to Mr. Denniſon's houſe, where we found the 
tea ready prepared 4 his lady, an amiable matron, who 
received us with all the benevolence of hoſpitality.— 

The houſe is old faſhioned and irregular, but lodgeable 
and commodious. To the ſouth it has the river in front, 
at the diſtance of a hundred paces; and on the north 

there is a riſing ground, covered with an agreeable plan- 
tation; the greens and walks are kept in the niceſt order, 
and all is rural and romantic. I have not yet ſeen the 

P a viſit to a friend in the 

ighbourhood, from whoſe houſe he is not expected till 

to- morroẽww-w. In I USE SOFT e 501 
In the mean time, as there is a man going\to the next | 

market-town with letters for the poſt, I take this oppor- 

tunity to ſend you the hiſtory of this day, which has been 
remarkably full of adventures; and you will own I give 
you them like a beef ſteak at Dolly's, Bt and hot, with- 

out ceremony and parade, juſt as they come from the re- 

ö collection of 5 LL 4 15 Ni Eat A RIO Ts 2 

£08. ere een e Yours, K ie 
Riel . Ant e TU COW J. MELForD. | 
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; Since the laſt trouble Lgave you, I have met with a 
rariety of incidents, ſomè of them of à ſingular nature, 
which I reſerve as a fund ſor converſation ; but there are 

chers ſo intereſting, that they will not keep in petto till 

Know then, it was a thouſand pounds to à ſixpence, 
that you ſhould now be executing my will, inſtead of per- 
uſing my letter Two days ago, our coach was overtum- 
ed in the midſt of a rapid river, where my life was ſav- 
ed with the utmoſt difficulty, by the courage; activity, and 
preſence of mind of my ſervant Humphry Clinker.— But 
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ture — The ſaĩd Humphry Clinker proves to be Matthew 
Lloyd, natural ſon, of one Matthew Lloyd of Glamorgan, 
if you know any ſuch perſon.— Tou ſee, doctor, that 
notwithſtanding all your prlloſopiyys it is not without 
ſome reaſon that we Welchmen aſcribe ſuch energy to 
the force of blood—But we ſhall diſcuſs this point on 
ſome future occaſion. - 7 | ls a $10 

This is not the -only difcovery which I made in conſe- 
quence of our diſaſter. We happened to be wrecked up- 
on a friendly ſnore The lord of the manor is no other than 
Charles Denniſon, our fellow-rake at Oxford We are 


| now happily hGuſed with that gentleman, who has really 


attained to that pitch of rural felicity at which I have been 
aſpiring theſe twenty years in vain. He is bleſſed with a 
conſort whoſe diſpoſition is ſuited to his own in all re- 
ſpects; tender, generous, and benevolent She, more- 
over, poſſeſſes an uncommon ſhare of underſtanding, for- 
titude, and difcretion, and is admirably qualified to be 
his companion, confidant, counſellor, and coadjutrix. 
Theſe excellent perſons have an only ſon, about nineteen 
years of age, juſt fuch.a youth as they could have wiſhed 
that Heaven would beſtow, to fill up the meaſure of their 
enjoyment.—In a word, they know no other allay to their 
happineſs, but their apprehenſion and anxiety about the 
life and concerns of this beloved object. 

Our old friend, who had the misfortune to be a ſecond 
brother, was bred to the law, and even called to the bar; 
but he did not find himſelf qualified to ſhine in that pro- 
vince, and had very little inclination for his a 
He diſobliged his father, by marrying for love, without 
any conſideration of fortune; ſo that he had little or 
nothing to depend upon for ſome years but his practice, 
which afforded him a bare ſubſiſtence; and the proſpe& 
of an increaſing family began to give him diſturbance and 
diſquiet. In Te mean time, his father dying, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his elder brother, a foxhunter and a ſot, who 
neglected his affairs, inſulted and oppreſſed his ſervants, 
and in a few years had well nigh ruined the eſtate, when 
he was happily carried off by a fever, the immediate con- 
ſequence” of a debauch. 5 — — with the approbation 
of his wife, immediately determined to quit buſineſs, and 


this is not the moſt ſurpriſing circumſtance of the adven- 


nuoufly and zealouſſy oppoſed by every i | 
he conſulted on the ſubſect. Thoſe who had tried the 
experiment aſſured him, that he could not pretend to 
breathe in the country for leſs than the double of what 
his eſtate produced; that, in order to be upon the foot. 
ing of a gentleman, he would be obliged to keep horſes, 
hounds, carriages, with a ſuitable number of ſervants, 
and maintain an elegant table for the entertainment of his 
neighbours; that farming was a myſtery known only to 
| coe who had been bred up to it from the cradle, the 
Tuccefs of it depending not only upon kill and induſ- 
try, but alſo upon ſuch attention and economy as no gen- 


fleman could be ſuppoſed to give or practiſe; accordingly, 


TS attempt made by gentlemen miſcarried, and not a 
few had us ruined 1 their proſecution of agriculture— 
Nay, they affirmed, that he would find it cheaper to buy 
hay and oats for his cattle, and to go to market for poul- 
try, eggs, kitchen herbs, and roots, and every the moſt in- 
conſiderable article of houſekeeping, chan to have thoſe 
articles produced on his own ground. | 
Theſe objections did nqͥt deter Mr. Denniſon, becauſe 
they were chiefly founded upon the ſuppoſition, that he 
would be obliged to lead a life of (extravagance and diſ- 
fipation, which he and his conſort equally deteſted, de- 
ſpiſed, and determined to avoid. The objects he had in 
view were, health of body, peace of mind, and the pri- 
vate ſatisfaction of domeſtie quiet, unallayed by actual 
want, and uninterrupted by the fears of indigence.—Ie 
was very moderate in his eſtimate of the neceſſaries, and 
even of the comforts of lifeHe required nothing but 
wholeſome air, pure water, agreeable exerciſe, plain diet, 


convenient lodging, and decent apparel. | He reflected, 


that, if a peaſant, without education, or any great ſhare 
of natural ſagacity, could maintain a large family, and 
even become opulent, upon a farm for which he paid an 
annualrent of two or three hundred pounds to the land- 
lord, ſurely he himſelf might hope for ſome ſuceceſs from 
his induſtry, having no rent to pay, but on the contrary, 
three or four hundred pounds a- year to receive. He con- 
ſidered that the earth was an indulgent mother, that yield- 
ed her fruits to all her children without diſtinction. He 


individual whom 


| had ſtudied che theory of agriculture with a degree of 


| folly 


\ 


— 
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eagerneſs and delight; and he could not conceive there 
was any myſtery in the practice but what he ſhould be 
able to diſcloſe by dint 'of care and application. With 
reſpe& to houſehold expence, he entered into a minute 
detail and inveſtigation, by which he perceived the aſſer- 
tions of his friends were altogether erroneous. —He found 
he ſhould fave fixty pounds a-year in the ſingle article of 


| houſe-rent, and as much more in pocket-money and con- 
| tingencies z that even butcher's meat was twenty per cent. 
| cheaper in the country than in London; but that poultry, 


and almoſt every other circumſtance of houſckeeping, 
might be had for leſs than one half of what they coſt in 
town; befides a conſiderable ſaving on the fide of drefs, 
in being delivered from the oppreſſive impoſition of ri- 

diculous modes invented by ignorance, and adopted by 


As to the danger of vying with the rich in pomp and 
equipage, it never gave him the leaft diſturbance. He 


| was now turned of forty, and having lived half that time 


in the buſy ſcenes of life, was well {&lled in the ſcience 
of mankind. There cannot be in nature a more contempt- 
ible figure than that of a man who, with five hundred 
a-year, preſumes to rival in expence a neighbour who poſ- 
ſefles five times that income. His oftentation, far from 
concealing, ſerves only to diſcover his indigence, and ren- 
der his vanity the more ſhocking ; for it attracts the eyes 
of cenſure, and excites the ſpirit of inquiry. There is 
not a family in the county, nor a ſervant in his own houſe, 
nor a farmer in the pariſh, but what knows the utmoſt far- 
thing that his lands produce ; and all theſe behold him 
with ſcorn or compaſhon. I am ſurpriſed that theſe re- 
fletions do not occur to perſons in this unhappy dilemma, 
and produce a ſalutary effect But the truth is, of all the 
paſſions incident to human nature, vanity is that which 
molt effectually perverts the faculties of the underſtand- 
ing; nay, it ſometimes becomes ſo incredibly depraved, 
3s to aſpire at infamy, and find pleaſure in bearing the 
ſtigmas of reproach. —* | 

I have now given you a ſketch of the character and fi- 
tuation of Mr. Denniſon, when he came down to take 
poſſeſſion of this eſtate; but as the meſſenger, who car- 

| 5 


nies the letters to the next town, is juſt ſetting off, I ſhall 


reſerve. what further I have to ſay on this ſubject till the 


next poſt, when you ſhall certainly hear from 
CCC 
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Orc more, dear Doctor, I reſume the pen for your a- 


muſement.— It was on the morning after our arrival, that, 
Walking out with my friend Mr. Denniſon, I could not 


help breaking forth into the warmeſt expreſſions of ap- 
plauſe at the beauty of the ſcene, which is really enchant- | 


ing; and I ſignified, in particular, how much I was pleaſ- 
ed with the diſpoſition of ſome detached groves, that af- 
forded at once ſhelter and ornament to his habitation. 
„ When I took poſſeſſion of theſe lands, about two 
and twenty years ago (ſaid he), there was not a tree ſtand- 
ing within a mile of the houſe, except thoſe of an old 
neglected orchard, which produced nothing but leaves 
and moſs. It was in the gloomy month of November 


when J arrived, and found the houſe in ſuch a condition, | 
that it might have been juſtly ſtyled the. tower of defolation. | 
he court-yard was covered with nettles and docks, } 
and the garden exhibited ſuch a rank plantation of weeds | 


as I had never geen before; - the window-ſhutters were 


falling in pieces z—the ſaſhes broken, and owls and 


Jack-daws. had taken poſſeſſion of the chimneys. The 
proſpect within was ſtill more dreary. . All was dark and 


damp, and dirty beyond deſcription; — the rain penetrat- | 


ed into ſeveral parts of the roof; — in ſome apartments 


the very floors had given way z—the hangings were part- | 


ed from the walls, and ſhaking in mouldy remnants the 
glaſſes were dropping out of their frames; the family 
pictures were covered with duſt ; and all the chairs and 
tables worm-caten and crazy. There was not a bed in the 
houſe that could be uſed, except one old faſhioned ma- 
chine with a high gilt teſter, and fringed curtains of yel- 


low mohair, which had been, for aught I know, two 
SA | 
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e e PO wasno furniture 
* kitchen ; and the cellar afforded 
2 but a few 3 and barrels, that ſtunk ſo 
rr wr not ſuffer any body to enter it, 
— A conſiderable quantity of gunpowder 
tw qualify the foul air within. 
An old cottager and his wiſe, who were hired to lie 
in the houſe, had left it with precipitation, alleging, a- 
mong other cauſes of retreat, that they could not ſleep for 
frightful noiſes, and that my poor brother certainly walk- 
ed after his death. In a word, the houfe appeared unin- 
habitable the barn, ſtable, 1555 out- houſes were in ruins, 
all the fences broken down, and the fields lying waſte. 
The farmer who. kept the key, never dreamed I had 
my intention to live upon the: ſpot. He rented a farm of 
ſixty pounds, and his leaſe was juſt expiring. He had 
formed 4 u ſcheme of being appointed bailiff to the eſtate, 
and of conv - the: houſe and the adjacent grounds to 


— of his intention I received from the 
0 WM Far arrival; I therefore did not pay much 
d- 5 faid by way of diſcouraging me from 
1d to-fettle in the country; but I was a little ſtartled 


es — gave me warning, that he ſhould quit the farm 
the expiration. of his leaſe, unleſs I would abate con- 
ſderably in the rent. . 
At this period 1 accidentally became aeguainted 
vith a perſon, whoſe friendſhip laid the foundation of all 
my In the next market town, I chanced to 
dine at an inn with a Mr. Wilſon, who was lately come 
to ſettle in the neighbourhood; He had been lieutenant 
of a man of war; but quitted the fea in ſome diſguſt, 
— married: the only daughter of farmer _— who. 
_ . riſh, acquired a rtune in 
—— „ Wilſon is — beſt-na- 
— — brave, frank, obliging, and in- 
genuous. He liked my converſation; I was charmed 
wth his liberal manner: An acquaintance immediately 
commenced, and this was ſoon improved into 4 friend- 
ſhip without reſerve Fhere are characters, which, like 
imilar- particles of mattor, attract each other 
fe forthwitk introduced me to his father-in-law, farmer 


Bland, who as. well aoquainted wich acre of m 
7. VI. * = « 


occaſion— Finding I was inclined to embrace a country 
farming, he approved of my deſign. He gave me to 


eſtate was capable of great improvement; that there was 


greeably diſappointed—She found the reality leſs uncom- 


eſtate, of conſequence well qualified to adviſe me on this 


life, and even to amuſe myſelf with the occupations of 
underſtand. that all my farms were underlet ; that the 


plenty of chalk in the neighbourhood ;' and that my own 
und produced excellent marle for manure. With re- 
pect to the farm, which was like to fall into my hands, 
he ſaid he would willingly take it at the preſent rent; but 
at the ſame time, owned, that if I would expend two 
hundred pounds in encloſures, it would be worth more 


than double the ſum. Re aff rd 282 « 
„Thus encouraged, I began the execution of my ſcheme Wi in t 
without farther delay, and plunged into a fea of expence, raiſe 
though I had no fund in reſerve, and the whole produce WW fhou 
of the eſtate did not exceed three hundred pounds a- year. our 
In one week my houſe was made weather tight, and Wi for | 
thoroughly cleanſed from top to bottom; then it was Wi z fir 
well ventilated, by throwing all the doors and windows that 
open, .and making blazing Gs of wood in every chim- equ; 
ney from the kitchen to the garrets. The floors were Wi goo! 
repaired, the ſaſhes new glazed, and, out of the old in ſi 
furniture of the whole houſe, I made ſhift to fit up a brot 
parlour and three chambers, in a plain, yet decent man- Mrs 
ner. The court-yard was cleared of weeds and rubbiſh, whe 
and my friend Wilſon charged himſelf with the dreſling was 
of the garden: Bricklayers were ſet at work upon the and 
barn and ſtable; and labourers engaged to reſtore the 2 fr. 
fences, and begin the work of hedging and ditching, tiny 
under the direction of farmer Bland, at whoſe recom- « 
mendation I hired a careful hind to lie in the houſe, and cou 
keep conſtant fires-in the apartementtm. pou 
Having taken theſe meaſures, I returned to London, Jac! 
where I forthwith ſold off my houſehold furniture, and in ng. 
three weeks from my firſt viſit, brought my wife hither 2 Cl 
to keep / her Chriſtmas—Conſidering the gloomy ſeaſon tene 
of the year, the drearineſs of the place, and the decayed He 
aſpect of our habitation, I was afraid that her reſolution ulq 
would ſink under the ſudden tranſition from a town life 1h « 
to ſuch a melancholy ſtate of ruſtication; but I was a- "= 
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try Led, things were mended in appearance. The out-houſes 
of had riſen out of their ruins . igeon-honſe was re- 
to built, and repleniſhed by Wilſon, who alſo put my garden 
the in decent order, and provided a good ſtock of poultry, 
was vhich made an agreeable figure in my yard; and the 
"wn houſe, ou the whole, looked like the habitation of human 
re- creatures Farmer Bland ſpared me a milch-cow for my 
ids, family, and an ordinary ſaddle-horſe for my ſervant to 
but go to market at the next town I hired a country lad for 
two a footman; the hind's daughter was my houſe - maid, and 
zore my wife had brought a cook-maid from London. 

« Such was my family when I began houſe-keeping 
eme in this place, with three hundred pounds in my pocket, 
ce, raſed from the ſale of my ſuperfluous furniture—T knew we 
uce ſhould find occupation enough through the day to employ 
ear, our time ; but I dreaded the long winter evenings; yet 
and Wi for theſe too we found a remedy. The curate, who was 
was 2 ſingle man, ſoon became ſo naturalized to the family, 
ows chat he generally lay in the houſe, and his company was 
im- Wi <qually agreeable and uſeful. He was a modeſt man, a 
yere good ſcholar, and perfectly well qualified to inftruct me 
old in ſuch country matters as | wanted to know. Mr. Wilſon 
p 2 brought his wife to ſee us, and ſhe became ſo fond of 
an- Mrs. Denniſon, that ſhe ſaid ſhe was never ſo happy as 
iſh, when ſhe enjoyed the benefit of her converſation: She 
ling was then. by Fu buxom country laſs, exceedingly docile, 
the and as good-natured as her huſband Jack Wilſon 3 ſo that 
the Wi > friendſhip enſued among the women, which hath con- 
ing, tinued to lis day. tun l ag an 112 0 
om- © As for Jack, he hath been my conſtant. companion, 
and Wl counſellor, and commiſfary—TI would not for a hundred 
pounds you ſhould leave my houſe without ſeeing him 
jack is an univerſal genius his talents are really-aftoniſh- 
ng—He is an excellent carpenter, joiner, and turner, and 
a cunning artiſt in iron and braſs—-He not only fuperin- 
tended my economy, but alſo prefided over my paſtimes— 
He taught me to brew beer, to make cyder, perry, mead, 
ulquebaugh, and plague-watet z to cook ſeveral outland- 
in delicacies ſuch as ollas, pepper pots, pillazos, corys, chabobs, 
and fuffatar—He underſtands all manner of games, from 
chels down to chuck-farthing, ſings - good ſong, plays 

| = | 


— ner 
together, without minding the viciſſitudes of the weather, 
and L am 3 that in 2 raw, mot climate, lite 
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1 | | Sindh: qual exerciſe is as neceffary/ as for 
= ; | with clerration'of e individual. In che courſe of 
— „ chend has not been one — 


terruption or abatement in the friendfhi 
teen Wilſon's family and mine ; and, . + oa 
ftance: of good fortune, | that-friendfhip\is- continued to 
our clüldren. His fon and ning are — the ſame 
| wy age and the fame difpo 5 they have been bred up to- 
i gether at the fame fchobl and college, and love each other 
if Wik the warmeſt affection: 
| Fs v By Wilfon's means, I — formic: an aequaint- 
q ue a fenſible phyticiany who lives in the next mark - 
i et town; and his ſiſter, an agreeable old ' maiden, paſ- 
5 ſech the Chriſtmas holidays at our houſe.—Meanwhile! 
1 began my farming with great eagerneſs; and that very 
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winter: planted — that pleaſe you fo much. As 
— — 9a F had no trouble from that * 
quarter durin campaign ; they were all gone o par 
| | town befdte hed fdedein- ths — y the and 
Ty. ; 2 1 had ee meafures to defend myſelf from _ 
; ir attacks. came to ates, and a2 
— ——— * all pr 
way, I received; and according to the remarks I made WI ſeem: 
on their characters and-converfation, either rejected their I cen 
advances, or returned their eivility -I was in general de- bence 
ſpiſed among the faſhionable company, as à low fellow, I we t 
boch in breeding and circumſtarices ; nevertheleſs, I found I e 1 
a few indiwiduals of moderate fortune; who ladiy adopt- Wi be to 
ed my ſtyle: of living; and many others nar! have acced- Ius o 
ed to bur fbciety 1 not been prevented by the Wil keep 
[ | pride, envy, _—_ — of their wives and daughters WW baren 
=. — Thoſe, in times of luxury and diffipation; are the rocks Wl ment 
| 2 which all the fmall eſtates i in the country are wreck- — 
| | 5 
| Heft 3 own hands fome neves of ground a- labje 
Me jacent to the houſe, or making experiments in agriculture, * 
according to the dire@tions of Lyle, Tull, Hart, Duhamel, 4 an 
- PR who have written on — and qua- with 
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farmer Bland, ho was my great maſter in the art of 
huſbandry. In ſhort, L became enamoured of a co 

lite; and my — — exceeded my expectation 

drained bogs, th, grubbed up furze and — 


A — and willows where nothing elſe would 


grow ; I gradually encloſed all my farms, and made fuch 
improvements, that my eftate now yields me clear twelve 
hundred pounds a-year. All this. time my wife and I 
have enjoyed uninterrupted health, and a regular flow of 


| ſpirits, except on a very Sew occaſions when our cheer- 
fulneſs was invaded by ſuch accidents. as are inſeparable 


from the condition of life I loſt two children in their 
infancy, by the ſmall- pox, ſo that I have one ſon only, 
in whom all our are centered. He went yeſterday 
to viſit a friend, whom he has ſtaid all bas 
Ae La nn I ſhall this day have pleaſure 
of preſenting him to you and your family; and 1 flatter 
Aa will Gnd him not geber unworthy of you 


The truth is, either I am blinded by the partiality of 
a parent, or he is a boy of a very amiable character; 
and yet his conduct has given us unſpeakable diſquier. 
You muſt know, we had projected a match between him 
2 a gentlemanꝭs daughter in the next county, who will ãn 
probability be — of. a conſiderable fortune; but it 
a be has a-perſonal:diſguſt to the alliance.—He was 
then at Cambridge, and tried to gain time on various pre- 
tences ; but being preſſed in letters, by his mother and 
me to give a deſinittve anſwer, he fairly gave his tutor 
the flip; and diſa about eight months ago. Hefore 
100k Oe ep,” he wrote me a letter, ining 
lis objections to ehe match, and declaring that he would 
keep himſelf concealed until he ſhould underſtand that: his 
parents would diſpenſe: with his contracting an engage- 
ment that muſt make him miſerable for lifes and he pre- 
(cribed the form of advertiſing in à certain \newfpaper 
—. which r ee 2 err rr on this 
eck 5 5 {| 40]; 8111 
5 You entry euly-conooive how: gee we were ala 
ed and Aflitet) by this elopement; which he had made 
vithout dropping de leaſt hint to-his - EA 
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Wilſon, who belonged to the ſame college. We reſolved 
to puniſh him with the appearance of neglect, in hopes 
that he would return of his own accord; but he main. 
tained his purpoſe till the young lady choſe a partner for 
herſelf; then he produced himſelf, and made his peace 
by the mediation of Wilſon.—Suppoſe we ſhould unite 
our families by joining him with your niece, who is one 
of the moſt lovely creatures I ever beheld. My wife is al 


ready as fond of her as if ſhe were her on child, and N 
I have a preſentiment that my ſon will be captivated by rive 
her at firſt fight.” © Nothing could be more agreeable to all nity 
our family (ſaid I), than ſuch an alliance; but my dear up f 
friend, candour-obliges me to tell you, that I am afraid firſt 
Liddy's heart is not wholly diſengaged—there is a curſed dy, 
obſtacle 4 You mean the young ſtroller at Glouceſter blin 
(faid he). Lou are ſurpriſed that I ſhould know this cir- ben 
cumſtance; but you will be more ſurpriſed when I tell. ou wid 
that ſtroller is no other than my ſon George Denniſon— « 8 
That was the character he aſſumed in his eclipſe.” I am his 
indeed, aſtoniſhed and overjoyed (cried I), and ſhall be emp 
Happy beyond expreſſion to ſee your propoſal take effect. frie! 
He then gave me to underſtand, thas the young gentle- and 
man, at his emerging from concealment, had diſcloſed if y 
his paſſion for Miſs Melford, the niece of Mr. Bramble we 
of Monmouthſhire. Though Mr. Denniſon: little dream- cou 
ed that this was his old friend Matthew Lloyd, he never- WW fore 
theleſs furniſhed his ſon with proper credentials; and he ed 
had been at Bath, London, and many other places in em| 
queſt of us, to make himſelf and his pretenſions known bee 
The bad ſucceſs of his inquiry had ſuch an effect upon his 
his ſpirits, that, immediately at his return, he was ſeized « 1 
with a dangerous fever, which overwhelmed his parents falſ 
with terror and affliction; but he is now happily recover- Wa 
ed, though ſtill weak and diſconſolate. My nephew join- fen 
ing us in our walk, I informed him of theſe circumſtan- WF the 
| ces, with which he was wonderfully. pleaſed. He declar- WM tre: 
ed he would promote the match to the; utmoſt of his is 
power, and that he longed to embrace young Mr. Denn: Ire 
ſon as his friend and brother, —Meanwhile, the father hay 
went to deſire his wife to enn this diſcover 18 ! 
dually to Liddy, that her delicate nerves might not f my 
fulfer too ſudden a bock and 1 imparted the ric: re 
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ved lars to my ſiſter Tabby, who expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe, not 
pes | altogether unmixed, I believe, with an emotion of envy 3 


in. por, h ſhe could have no objection to an alliance 
for at once ſo honourable and advantageous, ſhe heſitated 
ace in giving her conſent, on pretence of the youth and in- 
nite experience of the parties: At length, however, ſhe ac- 


one quieſced, in conſequence of having conſulted with Cap- 
ale tain Liſmahago. | ee F146 
and Mr. Dennifon took care to be in the way when his ſon ar- 
by rived at the gate, and without giving him time or op - 
all WW nity to make any inquiry about the ſtrangers, brought him 
lcar WW up ſtairs to be preſened to Mr. Lloyd and his family.—The 
raid firſt perſon! he ſaw, when he entered the room, was Lid- 
led dy, who, notwithſtanding all her preparation, ſtood trem- 
ſter bling in the utmoſt confufion—At fight of this object, 
cu- he was fixed motionleſs to the floor, and, gazing at her 
you with the utmoſt eagerneſs of aſtoniſhment, exclaimed, 
im « Sacred heaven } what is this !—ha! wherefore—” Here 
am his ſpeech failing, he ſtood . his eyes, in the moſt 
| be emphatic ſilence George (ſaid his father), this is my 
a.” friend Mr. Lloyd.“ Rouſed at this intimation, he turned 
le. and received my ſalute, when I ſaid, Young gentleman, 
fed if you had truſted me with your ſecret at our laſt meeting, 
nble we ſhould have parted upon better terms.” Before he 
am- could make any anſwer, Jery came round and ſtood be- 
ver- fore him with open arms.— At firſt, he ſtarted and chang- 
| he ed colour; but, after a ſhort pauſe, he ruſhed into his 
3-10 embrace, and they hugged one another as if they had 
I been intimate friends from their infancy : Then he paid 
| his reſpects to Mrs. Tabitha, and advancing to Liddy, 
ized 4“ Is it poſſible (cried he) that my ſenſes do not play me 
ents Bi falſe — That I fee Miſs Melford under my father's roof 
vere —that I am permitted to ſpeak to her without giving of- 
ſence and that her relations have honoured me with 
their countenance and protection.“ Liddy bluſhed, and 
trembled, and faltered ! To be ſure, Sir (faid ſhe), it 
is a very ſurpriſing circumſtance—a great —a providential 
| really know not what I ſay but I beg you will think I 
have ſaid what's agreeable.” | | 5 
Mrs. Denniſon interpoſing, ſaid, “ Compoſe yourſelves, 
my dear children Lour mutual happineſs ſhall be our 
peculiar care.“ The ſon going up 2 mother, kiſſed 
| | 4 
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one hand 5 my fleet bathed the other vi ber years: wn 


the good old lady preſſed them both in their turns to her 


their embarraſſment for one day; but the ſcene was much 
uſual, ſome game of his own killing-—His honeſt counte- 
nance was a good letter of recommendation.] received 
him like a dear friend after a long ſeparation; and I could 
not help wondering to ſee him ſhake Jery by the hand as 
an old acquaintance. They had, indeed, been acquainted 
ſome days, in conſequence of  diverting-incident, which 
I ſhall explain at meeting. That ſame night a conſultation 
was held upon the concerns of the lovers, hen the match 
was formally agreed to, and all the marriage articles were 
ſettled without the leaſt diſpute—My nephew and I pro- 
miſed to make Liddy's fortune five thouſand pounds, Mr. 
Denniſon declared, he would make over one half of his 
eſtate immediately to his ſon, and that his daughter-in- 
law ſhould be ſecured in a jointute of four hundred.— 

Tabby propoſed, that conſidering their youth, they ſhould 
undergo one year at leaſt of probation, before the indiſſo- 
luble knot ſhould be tied; but the young 1 being 
yery impatient and importunate, and the {cheme itnplying 
that the young couple ſhould live in the houſe under the 
wings of his parents, we reſolved to make them happy 
without farther delay. | ors r 

As the law requires that the parties ſhould be ſome 
weeks reſident in the pariſh, we ſhall ftay hear till the ce- 
remony is performed. — Mr. Liſmahago requeſts that he 
may take the benefit of the ſame occaſion ; ſo that next 


Sunday the banns will be publiſhed for all four together. | 
I doubt I ſhall not be able to paſs my Chriſtmas with you 


at Brambletonhall. Indeed, I am ſo agreeably ſituated 
in this — 5 that I have no deſire to ſnift my quarters; 
and I foreſee, that, when the day of ſeparation comes, 


there will be abundance of ſorrow on all fides—In the 
mean time, we muſt make the moſt of thoſe bleſſings 
which heaven beſtows.Conſidering ho you are tethered 
by your profeſſion, I cannot hope to ſee you ſo far from 
home; yet the diſtance does not exceed à ſummer day's 
journey, and Charles Denniſon, who deſires to be remem- 
Peel to you, would be rejoiced to ſee his old compotator; 
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but as Lam no- Avtidrinry, ae e 
be mie. 
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To Sir waren, kus Bart. at Oren 


Dran war, LOR Th 


1 is now wy Pere Abbie and diſc — 
Young Mr. Dennifon proves to be no other than chat 
identical perſon whom I have execrated fo long under 
the name of Wilſon He had eloped from college at 
Cambri to avoid a match that: he deteſted, and act. 
n ed in different parts of the country as à ſtroller, until 
— the lady in queſtion made choice of a hufband+ for her- 
1d {elf ; then he returned to his father, and diſoloſed his paſ- 
ſo- fon for Liddy, which met with the approbation af his 
ng nts, though the father little imagined that Mr. Bram- 
ng was his old companion Matthew Lloyd. The young 
he ul e mpowered to make honourable propo- 
py {als to my uncle and me, had been in ſearch of us al 
oer England without effect; and he it was whom I had 
me feen paſs on horſeback by the window of the inn, where 
ce⸗ | ſtood with my fiſter, but he little dreamed that ut 
he were in the houſe. As for the real Mr. Wilſon, whom 
ext | called forth to combat, by miftake, he is the neighbour 
er. and intimate friend of old Mr. Denniſon, and this con- 
fou nection had ſuggeſted to the ſon the idea of taking chat 
ted name while he remained in obſcuri 
rs; Lou may eaſily conceive what bade I muſt have felt 
on — that the honour of our family was in no 
danger from the conduct of a ſiſter whom I love with 
uncommon affection; that, inſtead of debaſing her ſen- 
timents and views to a wretched ſtroller, the had really 
captivated the heart of a gentleman, her equal in rank, 
and ſuperior in fortune; and that, as his parents ap- 
proved of his attatchment, IJwas on the eve of accquir- 
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362 THE EXPEDITION OF 


eſteem. | George Denniſon is, without all queſtion, one 
of the moſt accompliſhed young fellows in England, 
His perſon is at once elegant and manly, and his under. 
ſtanding highly cultivated. Though his ſpirit is lofty, 


his heart is kind; and his manner ſo engaging, as to 


command veneration and love, even from malice and in- 
difference. When I weigh my own charactar with his, 
I am aſhamed to find myſelf ſo light in the balance; 


but che compariſon excites no envy—T'propoſe him as 2 


model for imitation— have endeavoured to recommend 
myſelf to his friendſhip, and hope I have already found 
a place in his affection. I am, however, mortified to re- 
flect what flagrant injuſtice we every day commit, and 
what abſurd judgment we form, in viewing objects 
through the falſifying medium of prejudice and paſſion. 
Had you aſked me a few days ago the picture of Wilſon 
the player, I ſhould have drawn a portrait very unlike 


the real perſon and character of George Denniſon— 


Without all doubt, the greateſt advantage acquired in 
travelling and peruſing mankind in the original, is that 
of diſpelling thoſe ſhameful clouds that darken the fa- 
culties of the mind, preventing it from judging with can- 
Dur and precion ! moi tes Filed ons 
The real Wilſon is a great original, and the beſt tem- 


pered companionable man I ever knew] queſtion if 


ever he was angry or low ſpirited in his life. He makes 


no pretenſions to letters; but he is an adept in every 


thing elſe that can be either uſeful or entertaining. A- 
mong other qualifications, he is a complete ſportſman, 
and counted the beſt ſhot in the county. He and Den- 
niſon, and Liſmahago and I, attended by Clinker, went 
a ſhooting yeſterday, and made great havock among the 
partridges—To-morrow we ſhall take the field againſt the 
woodcocks and ſnipes. In the evening we dance and 
ſing, or play at commerce, loo, and quadrille. 

| Mr. Denniſon is an elegant poet, and has written ſome | 
detatched pieces on the ſubjeQ of his paſſion for Liddy, 


which muſt be flattering to the 1e of a young 
the 


woman Perhaps he is one of the greateſt theatircal geni- 
uſes that ever appeared. He ſometimes entertains us 
with eee favourite ſpeeches from our beſt plays. 
We are reſolved to convert the great hall into a theatie, 
and get up the Beaux Stratagem without delay I think [ 
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(hall make no contemptible figure in the character of Scrub ; 

and Liſmahago will be very my in Captain Gibbet—Wil- 
he 


lequin Skeleton, for which he has got a jacket ready paint- 
ed with his own hand. © | | 

Our ſociety is really enchanting. Even the ſeverity of 
Liſmahago relaxes, and the vinegar of Mrs. Tabby is re- 
markably dulcified ever ſince it was agreed that ſhe ſhould 
take the precedency of her niece in being firſt nooſed : 


nd For, you muſt know, the day is fixed for Liddy's marri- 
nd age; and the banns for both couples have been already 


once publiſhed in the pariſh church. The captain ear- 


nd neſtly begged that one trouble might ſerve for all, and 
Qt; Tabitha aſſented with a vile affectation of reluQtance. 


Her inamorato, who came hither very flenderly equipt, 
on has ſent for his baggage to London, 'which, in all proba- 


ke bility, will not arrive in time for the wedding; but it is 
65 of no great conſequence, as every thing is to be tranſact- 
in ed with the-utmoſt privacy. Meanwhile direQions are 
dat given for making out the contracts of marriage, which 
fa. are very favourable for both females. Liddy will be ſe- 
m- cured in a good jointure; and her aunt will remain miſ- 


treſs of her own fortune, except one half of the intereſt 
m- which her huſband ſhall have a right to enjoy for his na- 
if tural life: I think this is as little in conſcience as can 


tes 2 for a man who yokes with ſuch a partner for 


A- Theſe expectants ſeem to be ſo happy, that if Mr. 
an, Denniſon had an agreeable daughter, I believe, I ſhould 
en- be for making the third couple in this country dance. 
ent The humour ſeems to be infectious; for Clinker, alias 


the Lloyd, has a month's mind to play the fool in the ſame 
the faſhion with Mrs. Winifred Jenkins. He has even ſound- 


nd ed me on the ſubject; but I have given him no encou- 

ragement to proſecute this ſcheme I told him I thought 
me he might do better, as there was no engagement nor 
dy, promiſe ſubſiſting; that I did not know what deſigns my 
ng uncle might have formed for his advantage; but I was 


ni- of opinion, that he ſhould not at preſent run the riſk of 
us diſobliging him by any premature application. of this. na- 
ys. | ture—Honeſt Humphry proteſted, he would ſuffer death ' 
ne, ſooner than ſay or do any thing that ſhould give offence 


ſon undertakes to entertain the country people with Har- 


Nxvxn did 1 ſit down to write in ſuch /agitation as 1 


to the ſquire 3 but he owned he had a kindneds for the 
young woman, and had reaſon to think ſhe. dooked upon 
im with a-favourable:eye ; that he conſidered this mu- 
tual manifeſtation of good will as an engagement under- 
ſtood, which ought to be binding to the conſcience of an 
Honeft man and he hoped the ſquire and I would be of 
the lame opinion, vhen we ſhould be at leiſure to beſtow 
ny thought about the matter. I believe he is in the 
ight; and we ſhall ſind time to take his cafe into con- 


ſideration. Tou ſet we are fixed for ſome weeks at 


teaſt 3 and as you have had a long reſpite, I hope you 
will begin immediately to diſcharge the — 
08. Ig. | | | „ {MzLyrorD. 


To % Lavrvia Wulle, i ot Glaucgber. "a 
Mr Dran Dean Lzrrr, b. 


now feel—In the courſe of a few days, we have met 
With a number of incidents ſo wonderful and intereſting, 
that all my ideas are thrown into confuſion and perplexity 
— You muſt not expect either method or coherence in 
What I am going to relate my deareſt Willis. Since m 
laſt, the aſpect of affairs is totally changed !—and fo 
changed I but I would fain give you a regular detail. In 
paſling a river, about eight days ago, our coach was | 
overturned, and ſome of us narrowly 3 with life — 
My uncle had well nigh periſned. O Heaven, I cannot 
relloct upon that eircumſtance without horror. I ſhould 


| Have loſt 2 beſt friend, my father and protector, but 


for the and activity of his fervant Humphry 
Clinker, whom Providence really ſeems to have placed 
near him for the neceſſity of chis ooetfion: + Lould not 
be thought ſuperſtitious; but furely he acted from 2 | 
ſtronger impulie than common fidelity. Was it not the 
voice of nature that loudly oalled upon him to ſave the 
Hfe of lde wn aer G0 Lotty, it was -difoover- 
ed that Humphry Clinker was my uncle's natural fon. 


Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, a gentleman, who came to 
offer us his aſſiſtance; and invite us to his houſe; turned 
out to be a very old friend of Mr: Bramble. His name is 
Mr. Denniſon, one of the wortlüeſt men living; and 
his lady is a perfect faint upon earth. They have an 
only fon Who do you think is this only ſon ?—O Letty 
* gracious Heaven! how my heart palpitates, when 1 
telt you; that this only ſon of Mr. Denniſon, is that very 
identical youth, who, under the name of Wilſon, has made 
ſuch ravage in my heart I Les, my dear friend! Wil- 
ou ſon and Fate now lodged in the fame houſe, and converſe 
| together freely. His father approves of his ſentiments 

in my favour 3 his mother loves me with all the tender 
es of a parent; my uncle, my aunt, and my brother, 

| no longer oppoſe my inclinations—On the contrary, they 
have agreed to make us happy without delay ; and, in 

* three weeks or a month, if no unforefeen accident inter- 
venes, your friend, Lydia Melford, will have changed 

her name and condition. I fay, if uo accident intervenes, 

becauſe ſuch a torrent of ſucceſs makes me tremble !—F 

wiſh there may not be ſomething-treacherous in this ſud- 

den reconciliation of fortune—I have no merit—TI have 
$1 no title to ſuch felieity ! Far from enjoying the proſpec̃t 

net that lies before me, my mind is ha with a continued 

ng, tumult, made up of hopes and wiſhes, donbts and ap- 

ity prehenfions. I can neither eat nor fleep, and my ſpirits 
in are in perpetual flutter. I more than ever feel that va- 

m eancy in my heart, which your preſence alone can fill. 

G The mind, in every difquiet, ſeeks to repoſe itfelf on the 

In boſom of a friend; and this is ſuch a trial as I really 
vas know not how to ſupport without your company and 

_ counſel muſt therefore, dear —— put your friend- 

dip to the teſt. I muſt beg you will come and do the 


uld — offices of maidenhood to your companion Lydia Mel- 
bry This letter goes encloſed in one to our worthy gover- 
eed neſs, from Mrs. Denniſon, entreating her to interpoſe 


with your mamma, that you may be allowed to favour us 


nich your company on this occaſion; and I flatter myſelf 
the chat no material objection can be made to our requeſt. - 
the The diſtance from hence to Glouceſter does not exceed 
er- bene hundred miles, and the roads are good. Mr. Clinker 


2 


alias Lloyd; ſhall be ſent over to attend your motions 
If you ſtep into the poſt· chaiſe, with your maid Betty 
Barker at ſeven in the morning, you will arrive by four 
in the afternoon at the half-way houſe, where there is 
od accommodation. There you ſhall be met by my 
er and myſelf, who will next day conduct you to 
this place, where, I am ſure, you will find yourſelf per- 
fectly at your eaſe in the midſt of an agreeable ſociety. 
Dear Letty, I will take no refuſal—if you have any 
friendſhip any humanity—you will come. I deſire that 
immediate application may be made to your mamma; 
and that the moment her permiſſion is obtained, you will 
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_ To Ms. JERMYN, at her Hoigſe in Glouceſter. 
Dax Mapan, 


Taoucn t was not ſo fortunate as to be favoured with 
an anſwer to the letter with which 1 troubled you in the 
ſpring, I ſtill flatter myſelf that you, retain ſome regard for 
me and my concerns. I am ſure the care and tenderneſs 
with which I was treated, under your roof and tuition, 
demand the warmeſt returns of gratitude and affection 
on my part; and theſe ſentiments, I hope, I ſhall cheriſh 
to my dying day. At preſent I think it my duty to make 
ou acquainted with the happy iſſue of that indiſcretion 
y which I incurred your diſpleaſure Ah Madam, the 
ſhghted Wilſon is metamorphoſed into George Denniſon, | 
only ſon and heir of a gentleman, whoſe character is ſe- 
cond to none in England, as you may underſtand upon 
inquiry. My guardians, my brother, and I, are now in 
his houſe 3. and an immediate union of the two families 
is to, take place in the perſons of the young gentleman 
and your poor Lydia Melford. You will eafily. conceive 
how embarraſſing this ſituation muſt be to a young uner- 
perienced creature like me, of weak nerves. and ſtrong 


apprehenſions; and how much the preſence of a friend 
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and conſidant would encourage and ſupport me on this 


«ceakion.... Yow know that, of all the young ladies, . Miſs 


Willis was ſhe that poſſeſſed the greateſt ſhare of my 


confidence and affeRion z and, therefore, I fervently wi 


| to haue che happineſs of her company at this intereſting 


Mrs. Denniſon, who is the object * 1 oo | 
| eſteemy has, at my requeſt, written to you on this ſub- 


jet, and I now beg leave to reinforce her ſolicitation. 
My. dear Mrs. Jermyn'! my ever honoured governeſs ! 


let me conjure you by that fondneſs which once diſtin- 


guiſned your favourite Liddy ! by that benevolence of 


| heart, which diſpoſes you to promote the happineſs of 


your fellow creatures in general! lend a favourable ear 
to my petition, and uſe your influence with Letty's mam- 
ma, that my moſt earneſt deſire may be gratified. Should 
be indulged in this particular, I will engage to return 
her ſafe, and even to accompany her to Glouceſter, where, 
if you will give me leave, I will preſent to you, under 
Dear Madam, 

Your moſt affectionate 

--.| +» humble ſervant, - -; 
| | and penitent, 1 0 5 1 180 
LuprA MzLro Rob. 
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To Met, Mary Joxxs, at Brambletonball. 


O Mur Joxzs! Manr Joxxs ! 


Lam W wk many axidents; ſupriſals, and tex. 


ications, that I am in a perfect fantigo, and believe IL 
hall never be my own ſelf again. Laſt week I was 


dragged out of a river like a drowned rat, and loſt a 
bran- new night eap with a ſulfur ſtay-hook, that coſt me 
a good half a crown, and an odd ſhoe of green gallow- 
monkey z beſides wetting my clothes, and taring, my 
muck, and an ugly gaſh made in the back part of my . 
ty, by the ſtump 555 a tree. To be ſure, Mr. Clinker 
tuck me out of the cor; but he left me on my back in 
2 | 
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| The 
peel man that came 2 r ar! From bad — 


it 

me with a beard” at Briſtol Well, is now matthewmur. 9 
hy d into a fine young gentleman, ſon and hare of ſquirs mu 
Honiton. We are all t in the ſame houſe, and al liqu 
5 r . r her 
ee perſermead. bs you 

| rn — che oily wedding "wh 00 to ba- tha 

| Miftriſs is reſolved to have the fame frolick, in the * occ 
—— —ů — in the pariſh eruteh, if and 


ars may be traſted; the clerk called the banes of mar- bur 
ridge betwixt PRO Laſhmeb and Tapitha Bram- gre 
; pi, infer; mought as well have ealled her inkle- ſhe 
pi or ſhe never un an hank of yarn 'in her An 
— Squire Doll a nd Miſe Liddy make the eve 
fecond Fp ind and there might have been a turd, but thi 
times are changed With Mr. Clinker—O, Molly ! what rec 
do'ſt think? Mr. Clinker is found to be a pye- blow of our vic 
own ſquire, and his right naam is Mr. Mattew Loyd 
(thof God he noſe how that'can be); and he is now out 
of livery, and wares ruffes—but I new him when he was 
out at elbows, and ha®net a rag to kiver his Piſtereroes; 
ſo he need not held his head ſo high.——He is for ſartin 
very umble and com Cow and purteſts as how he has 
the fame regard as but that he-is no longer his 
own maſter, and cannot — to marry without the 
ſquire's eonſent He ſays we muſt wait with patience, 
and truſt to 3 and ſuch nonſenſe. But if ſo be : 
as how his regard be the ſame, why ſtand” ſhilly alf? Wi Y 
Why not ſtrike while the iron is hot, and ſpeak to the ha 
fquire without loſs of time What ion can the ou 
fquire make to our coming toge ther - Thef my father ſec 
wan't a gentleman, my — was an Roneſt woman. I pe 
didn't come en the wrong fide of the blanket, girl. My hi 
parents were married according: to the rights of holy mo- ph 
ther eruteh, in che face of men and angele—Mark that, ſe 


"Mi, — Loyd I would ſay} had beg look w hi: fl k 
meide | Thers other chaps in the market, as the fu. r 
ing s. What would Re fay f I 8 n 
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| and ſarvice of the young ſquire's valley? Mr: Machappy 


is a gentleman born, and has been abroad in the wars. 
He has a world of buck learning, and ſpeaks French, and 
Ditch, and Scotch, and all manner of outlandiſh lingos; 
to be ſure he's a little the worſe for the ware, and is 
much given to drink; but then he's good-tempered in his 
liquor, and a prudent woman mought wind him about 
her finger. But I have no thoughts of him, I'll aſſure 
you—l ſcorn for to do, or to ſay, or to think any thing 
that mought give umbreech to Mr. Loyd, without furder 
occaſion. But then I have ſuch vapours, Molly—I fit 
and cry by myſelf, and take aſs of etida, and ſmill to 
burnt fathers, and kindal-ſnuffs ; and I pray conſtantly for 
greaſe, that I may have a glimpſe of the new light, to 
ſhew me the way through this wretched veil of tares. 
And yet, I want for nothing in this family of love, where 
every ſole is ſo kind and ſo courteous, * wan would 

think they are ſo many ſaints in hayen. Dear Molly, I 
recommend -myſelf to your prayers, being, with my ſar- 
vice to Saul, OG 

| Your ever loving, 
„ and diſcounielled friend, 
OF. 14. | WIV. JENKINS: 
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To Dk. Lewis. 
Dear Dicx, | 


You cannot imagine what pleaſure I have in ſeeing your 
hand-writing, after ſuch a long ceſſation on your {ide of 
our correſpondence— Yet, heaven knows, I have often 
ſeen your hand- writing with diſguſt I mean when it ap- 
peared in abbreviations of apothecary's Latin. I like your 
hint of making intereſt for the reverſion of the colle&or's 
place for Liſmahago, who is much pleaſed with the 
ſcheme, and preſents you with his compliments and beſt _ 
thanks for thinking ſo kindly of his concerns—The man 
leems to mend, upon further acquaintance. That harſh 
reſerve, which formed a diſagreeable huſk about his cha- 
Cter, begins to peel off in the courſe of our communi- 
Vol. VII. | = 
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F 
too regular, and too cautious. We ſhould ſometimes in- 
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cation have great hopes that he and Tabby will be 2k 
happily paired as any two draught animals in the king. 
dom; and I make no doubt, but that he will prove a va. 


luable acquiſition to our little ſociety, in the article of 


converſation by the fire-fide in winter. 
Jour objection to my paſſing this ſeaſon of the year at 
ſuch a diſtance from home, would have more weight if 
did not find myſelf perfectly at my cafe where I am; 
and my health fo much improved, that I am diſpoſed to 
bid defiance to gout and rheumatiſm. _1 begin to think 
I have put myſelf on the ſuperannuated liſt too ſoon, and 
abſurdly fought for health in the retreats of lazineſs—l 
asel, that all valetudinarians are too ſedentary, 


creaſe the motion of the machine, to wnclog the wheels if 


life; and now and then take a plunge amidſt the waves 


of exceſs, in order to cafe-harden the conſtitution. I 


have even found a change of company as neceſſary as 2 


change of air, to promote a vigorous circulation of the 
Larry which is the very eſſence and criterion of good 
ealth. 5 „ | 
| Since thy laſt, I have been performing the duties of 
friendfhip, that required a great deal of exerciſe, from 


which I hope to derive fome benefit. Underſtanding, by 
the greateſt accident in the world, that Mr. Baynard's 


wife was dangerouſly ill of a pleuretic fever, I borrowed 
Denniſon's poſt-chaiſe, and went acroſs the country to his 


- habitation, attended only by Lloyd (quondam Clinker) on 
| horſeback. As the diſtance is not above thirty miles, I 


arrived about four in the afternoon, and meeting the phy- 


Hian at the door, was informed that his patient had juſt 


expired. I was inſtantly ſeized with a violent emotion; 
dut it was not grief.— The family being in confuſion, 1 
Tan up ſtairs into the chamber, where, indeed, they were 
all afferbled.—The aunt Rood wringing her hands in a2 
Rate of ſtupefaction of ſorrow, but my friend acted all the 
extravagancies of affliction. He held the body in his 
arms, and poured forth ſuch a lamentation, that one would 
have thought he had loft the moſt amiable conſort and va- 
luable companion upon earth. | 

Affection may certainly exiſt, independent of eſteem; 
nay, the ſame object may be lovely in one reſpect, and de- 
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teſtable in another. The mind has a ſurpriſing faculty of 
rccommodating, and even attaching itſelf, in ſuch a man- 
ner, by dint of uſe, to things that are in their own nature 
diſagreeable, and even pernicions, that it cannot bear to 
be Filivered from them without reluQtance and regret. 
Baynard was ſo abſorbed in his delirium, that he did not 
perceive me when I entered, and defired one of the wo- 
men to conduct the aunt into her own chamber. At the 
ſame time, I begged the tator to withdraw the boy, who 
ſtood gaping in a corner, very little affected with the di- 
ſtreſs of the ſcene. Theſe fteps being taken, I waited till 
the firſt violence of my friend's tranſport was abated, then 
diſengaged him gently from the melancholy 2 and 
led him by the hand into another apartment; though he 
ſtruggled fo hard, that I was obliged to have recourſe to 
the aſſiſtance of his valet de ch - In a few minntes, 
however, he recolleCted himfelf, and folding me im his 
, arms, “ This (cried he) is a friendly office, indeed —1 
* know not how you came hither, but, I think, heaven ſent 
. to prevent my going diftrated. O Matthew ! I have 
olt my dear Harriet — my poor, gentle, tender creature, 
that loved me with ſuch warmth and purity of affection 
h my conſtant companion of twenty years!—She's gone— 
10 ſhe's gone for ever! Heaven and earth, where is ſhe ?— 
ay Death ſhall not part us!“ +4 | 
hi So ſaying, he ſtarted up, and could hardly be withheld 
, from returning to the ſcene we had quitted Tou will 
perceive it would have been very abſurd for me to argue 
5 with a man that talked ſo madly. On all ſuch occaſions, 
110 the firſt torrent of paſſion muſt be allowed to ſubſide gra- 
* dually. I endeavoured to beguile his attention by ftart- 
ing little hints, and inſinuating other objects of diſcourſe 
6 1 ; . RY 33 
, imperceptibly; and being pleaſed in my own 
mind at this event, I exerted myſelf with ſuch an extra- 
ordinary flow of ſpirits as was attended with ſucceſs. In 
2 few hours, he was calm enough to hear reaſon, and 
eren to own that Heaven could not have mterpoled more 
effectually to reſcue him from diſgrace and ruin. That 
he might not, however, relapſe into weakneſſes for want 
of company, I paſſed the night in his chamber, in a little 
tent· bed brought thither on purpoſe; and well it was that 
| took this precaution, for he _— up in bed ſeveral 
| | a2 
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Country- houſe, inciting horſes, carriages, and 
I ſettled the young gentleman at a boarding-ſchool, kept 
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preſent. 5 

. Next day he was in a condition to talk of buſineſs, and 
veſted me with full authority over his houſehold, which 
J began to exerciſe without loſs of time, though not be- 
fore he knew and approved of the ſcheme I had projecd- 
ed for his advantage. He would have quitted the houſe 


immediately; but this retreat I oppoſed. Far from encou- 


raging a temporary diſguſt, which might degenerate in- 
to an habitual averſion, I reſolved, if poſſible, to attach 
him more than ever to his houſehold gods. I gave direc- 


tions for the funeral to be as private as was conſiſtent with 
+ , decency; I wrote to London, that an inventory and eſti- 


mate might be made of the furniture and effects in his 
town-houſe, and gave notice to the landlord, that Mr. 
Baynard ſhould quit the premiſes at Lady-day ; I ſet a 
perſon at work to take an account of every _ the 

rneſs; 


by a clergyman in the neighbourhood, and thither he went 
without reluctance, as ſoon as he knew that he was to be 
troubled no more with his tutor, whom we diſmiſſed. The 
aunt continued very ſullen, and never appeared at table, 
though Mr. Baynard paid his reſpects to her every day in 
her own chamber; there alſo ſhe held conferences with 


the waiting women and other ſervants of the family: But, 


the moment her niece was interred, ſhe-went away in a 
poſt-chaiſe Pres for that purpoſe : She did not leave 
the houſe, however, without giving Mr. Baynard to un- 
derſtand, that the wardrobe - her niece was the perqui- 
fite of her woman; accordingly that worthleſs drab re- 
ceived all the clothes, laces, and linen of her deceaſed 
miſtreſs, to the value of five hundred pounds, at a mode- 
derate computation. _ 5 

The next ſtep I took was to diſband that legion of ſu- 
pernumerary domeſtics, who had preyed ſo long upon the 
vitals of my friend ; a parcel of idle drones, ſo intolerably 
inſolent, that they even treated their own maſter with the 
moſt contemptuous negle&. They had been generally 
hired by his wife, according to recommendation of 
her woman, and theſe were the only patrons to whom 


they paid the leaſt deference. I had therefore uncommon 
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fatisfaction in clearing the houſe of thoſe vermin. The 
woman of the deceaſed, and a chambermaid, a valet de 
chambre, a butler, a French cook, a maſter gardener, two 
ſootman, and a coachinan, I paid off, and turned out of 
the houſe immediately, paying to each a month's wages 
in lieu of warning. Thoſe whom I retained conſiſted of 
a female cook, who had been aſſiſtant to the Frenchman, 
a houſe-maid, an old lacquey, a poſtillion, and under-gar- 


dener. Thus I removed at once a huge mountain of ex- 


pence and care from the ſhoulders of my friend, who 
could hardly believe the evidence of his own ſenſes, when 
he found himſelf fo ſuddenly and ſo effeQtually relieved.” 

His heart, however, was ftill ſubject to vibrations of ten- 
derneſs, which returned at certain intervals, extorting 
ſighs and tears, and exclamations of grief and impatience; 
but theſe fits prew every day leſs violent and leſs frequent, 
till at length his reaſon obtained a complete victory over 
the infirmities of his nature. | — ©] 
| Upon an accurate inquiry into the ſtate of his affairs, 
I find his debts amount to twenty thouſand pounds, for 
eighteen thouſand pounds of which ſum his eſtate is mort- 
caged ; and as he pays five per cent. intereſt, and ſome 


of his farms are unoccupied, he does not receive above 


two hundred pounds a- year clear from his lands, over and 
22 intereſt of his wife's fortune, which —_— 
eight hundred pounds annually. For lightening this heavy 
burden, I deviſed the following — wifes 
jewels, together with his ſuperfluous plate and furniture 
in both houſes, his horſes and carriages, which are already 
advertiſed to be ſold by auction, will, according to the 
eſtimate, produce two thouſand five hundred pounds in 
ready money, with which the debt will be immediately 
reduced to eighteen thouſand pounds. I have undertaken 
to find him ten thouſand pounds at four cent. by which 
means he will ſave one hundred a-year in the article of 
intereſt, and perhaps we ſhall be able to borrow the other 
_ thouſand on the ſame terms. According to his own 
ſcheme of a country life, he ſays he can live comfortably. 
for three hundred pounds a- year; but, as he has a ſon to 
educate, we will allow him five hundred ; then there 
will be an accumulating fund of ſeven hundred a-year, 
principal and "intereſt, to pay off the e z and, 
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I think, we may modeſtly add three hundred on the 
ſumption of — and improving the vacaut . 
ſo that, in a couple of years, I fuppoſe, there will be above 
a thouſand a-year appropriated to liquidate. a debt of ſix- 
teen thouſand. ; : 

We forthwith began to claſs and ſet apart the articles 
deſigned for ſale, under the direction of an upholder from 
London; and, that no body in the houſe might be idle, 


commenced our reformation without doors, as well as 
within. With Baynard's good leave, I ordered the gar- 


dener to turn the rivulet into its own channel, to refreſh 
the fainting Naiads, who had ſo long languiſhed among 
mouldering roots, withered leaves, and dry pebbles. The 
ſhrubbery is condemned to extirpation; and the pleaſure- 


ground will be reſtored to its original uſe of corn-field and 


paſture. Orders are given for rebuilding the walls of the 


garden at the back of the houſe, and for planting clumps 


of firs, intermingled with beech and cheſnyt, at the eaſt 


end, which is now quite 2 to the ſurly blaſts that 


come from that quarter. All theſe works being actually 
begun, and the houſe and auction left to the care and 
management of a reputable attorney, I brought Baynard 
along with me in the chaiſe, and made him acquainted 
with Denniſon, whoſe goodneſs of heart would not fail to 
engage his eſteem and affetion, He is indeed charmed 
with our ſociety in general, and declares that he never 
faw the theory of true pleaſure reduced to practice before. 
I really believe it would not be an eaſy taſk to find 
ſuch a number of individuals aſſembled under one roof 
more happy than we are at preſent. _ "REO 

I muſt tell you, however, in confidenee, I ſuſpect Tab- 
by of tergiverſation. I have been ſo long accuſtomed to 
that original, that I know all the caprices of her heart, and 
can often perceive her deſigns while they are yet in em- 
bryo.—She attached herſelf to Liſmahago for no other 
reaſon but that ſhe deſpaired of making a more agreeable 
conqueſt. At preſent, if I am not much miſtaken in my 
obſervation, ſhe would gladly convert the widowhood of 
Baynard to her own advantage Since he arrived, the has 
behaved very coldly to the captain, and ſtrove to faſten on 
the other's heart with. the hooks of overſtrained civility. 
Theſe muſt be the inſtinctive efforts of her conſtitution, 


rather than the effects of any deliberate deſign ; for mat. 
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ters are carried to ſuch a length with the lieutenant, that 
ſhe could not retract with any regard to conſcience or re- 
putation. Beſides, ſhe will meet with nothing but indif- 
ference or averſion. on the ſide of Baynard, who has too 


much ſenſe to think of ſuch a partner at 1 time, and 
too much delicacy to admit a thought of any ſuch connec- 


tion at the preſent juncture. Meanwhile I have prevailed 
upon her to let him have four thouſand pounds at four per 
cent. towards paying off his mortgage—Young Denni- 
ſon has agreed that Liddy's fortune ſhall be appropria- 
ted to the ſame purpoſe, on the ſame terms—His father 


will ſell⸗ out three thouſand pounds ſtock for his accommo- = 


dation Farmer Bland has, at the deſire of Wilſon, under- 
taken for two thouſand 3 and I muſt make an effort to ad- 
yance what farther will be required to take my friend out 
of the hands of the Philiſtines. He is ſo pleaſed with the 
improvements made on this eſtate, which is all cultivated 


like a garden, that he has entered himſelf as a pupil in 
farming to Mr. Denniſon, and reſolved to attach himſelf 


wholly to the practice of huſbandry. | 9 5 
Every thing is now prepared for our double wedding. 
The marriage articles for hoth couples are drawn and exe- 


cuted; and the ceremony only waits until the parties ſhall 


have been reſident in the pariſh the term preſcribed by 


law. Young Denniſon betrays ſome ſymptoms of impa- 
tience; but Liſmahago bears this neceſſary a with the 
temper of a philoſopher. You mult know, the captain 


does not ſtand a!;2gether on the foundation of perſonal 


merit. Beſides his half-pay, amounting to two and forty 


pounds a-year, this i economiſt has amaſſed 


eight hundred pounds, which he has ſecured in the funds. 
This ſum ariſes partly from his pay's running up while he 
remained among the Indians; partly from what he re- 
ceived as a conſideration for the difference between his full 
appointment and the half pay, to which he is now reſtrict- 
ed; and partly from the profits of a little traffic he drove 
in peltry, during his ſachemſhip among the Miamis. 
Liddy's fears and perplexities have been much aſſuaged 
by the company of one Miſs Willis, who had been — 
intimate companion at the boarding-ſchool. Her parents 
had been earneſtly ſolicited to allow her making this 
fnendly viſit on ſuch an a occalipn; and two 
| | TE! | 
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days ago the arrived with her mother, who did not chooſe 
that ſhe ſhould come without a proper governante.- The 


young lady is very handſome, ſprightly, and agreeable, 


and the mother a mighty good ſort of a woman; ſo that 
their coming adds conſiderably to our enjoyment. But 
we ſhall have a third couple yoked in the matrimonial 
chain. Mr. Clinker Lloyd has made humble remonſtrance, 
through the channel of my nephew, ſetting forth the ſin- 
cere love and affection mutually ſubſiſting between him 
and Mrs. Winifred Jenkins, and praying my. conſent to 
their coming together for life. I would have wiſhed that 
Mr. Clinker had kept out of this 8 but as the 
nymph's happineſs is at ſtake, and ſhe has had already 
ſome fits in the way of deſpondence, I, in order to pre- 
vent any tragical cataſtrophe, have given him leave to play 
the fool, in imitation of his betters; and I ſuppoſe we 
thall in ti me have a whole litter of his progeny at Bramble- 
tonhall. The fellow is ſtout and luſty, very ſober and 
conſcientious ; and the wench ſeems to be as great an en- 


thuſiaſt in love as in religion. 


I wiſh you would think of employing him fore other 


— he the pariſh may not be overſtocked.—You know 


been bred afarrier, conſequently belongs to the facul- 
ty; and, as he is very docile, I make no doubt, but, with 
your good inſtruction, he may be, in a little time, qualified 


to act as a Welch apothecary.— Tabby, who never did 


a favour with a good grace, has conſented, with great re- 
luctance, to this match. Perhaps it hurts her pride, as ſhe 
now conſiders Clinker in the light of a relation; but I be- 
lieve her objections are of a more ſelfiſh nature. She de- 


clares ſhe cannot think of retaining the wife of Matthew 


Lloyd in the character of a ſervant ; and ſhe foreſees, that, 
on fuch an occaſion, the woman will expect ſome gratifi- 
cation for her paſt ſervices. As for Clinker, excluſive of 
other conſiderations, he is ſo truſty, brave, affectionate, 
and alert, and I owe him ſuch perſonal obligations, that 
he merits more than all the indulgence than can poſlibly 
be ſhown. him by n my | 
| Yours, 

08. 26. Marr. BRAMBLE. 
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To Sir Warcin Pl Lure, Bart. at Oxon. 


Dax KnicnT, 


al T «e fatal knots are now tied. The comedy is near a 
e, - cloſe, and the curtain is ready to drop; but the latter 


ſcenes of this act I ſhall recapitulate in order.—About a 
a fortnight ago, my uncle made an excurſion acroſs the 
country, and ht hither a particular friend, one Mr. 
Baynard, who has juſt loſt his wife, and was for ſome 
time diſoonſolate, though, by all accounts, he had much 


dy more cauſe for joy than for ſorrow at this event. His 
e- countenance, however, clears up apace; and he appears 
ay to be a perſon of rare accompliſſiments.— But we have re- 
ve ceived another ſtill more agreeable reinforcement to our 


le- company, by the arrival of Miſs Willis from Glouceſter. 
nd he was Liddy's boſom-friend at boarding-ſchool, and be- 
n- ing earneſtly ſolicited to aſſiſt at the nuptials, her mother 

was ſo obliging as to grant my fiſter's requeſt, and even 
er to come with her in perſon. Liddy, accompanied by 
0 George Denniſon and me, gave them the meeting half 
ul way, and next day conducted them hither in ſafety. Miſs 
th Willis is a charming girl, and, in point of diſpoſition, an 
ed agreeable contraſt to my ſiſter, who is rather too grave 
lid and ſentimental for my turn of mind— The other is gay, 
re- frank, a little giddy, and always good humoured. She 


he has, moreover, a genteel fortune, is well born, and remark- 
de- ably handſome.— Ah Philips! if theſe qualities were per- 
le- manent—if her humour would never change, nor her 
ew beauties decay, what efforts would I not make But theſe 


at, are idle reflections my deſtiny muſt one day be fulfilled. 
At preſent we paſs the time as agreeably as we can— 
of We have got up ſeveral farces, which afforded unſpeak- 


te, ble entertainment, by the effects they produced among 
hat the country people, who are admitted to all our exhibi- 


bly nons.— Two nights ago, Jack Wilſon acquired great ap- 

_ HY pauſe in Harlequin Skeleton, and Liſmahago ſurpriſed us 
all in the character of Pierot. His long lank ſides, and 
lirong marked features, were all peculiarly adapted to his 
part, He appeared with a ludicrous ſtare, from which he 
ad diſcharged all meaning: He adopted the impreſſions 
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of fear and amazement ſo naturally, that many of the au- 
dience were infected by his looks ; but when the ſreleton 
held him in chaſe, his horror became moſt divertingly 
pictureſque, and ſeemed to endow him with ſuch preter- 
natural agility as confounded all the ſpectators. It was ; 
er e rwe of Death in purſuit of Conſumption; 
and bad fuch an effect upon the commonalty, that ſome 
of them ſhrieked aloud, and others ran out of the hall in 
This is not the only-inſtance in which the lieutenant 
had lately excited qur wander, His temper, which had 


is become eaſy and obliging. He cracks: jokes, laughs, ably 
and banters, with the maſt facetious familiarity ; and, in alre: 
a word, enters into all our ſchemes of merriment and gene 
paſtime.— The other day his baggage arrived in the wag- unc 
— from London, contained in two large trunks, and a and 
ng deal box, nat unlike a coffin. The trunks were fill yer. 
ed with his wardrobe, which he diſplayed for the enter- pur! 
tainment of the company; and he freely owned, that it You 
conſiſted chiefly of the ima ſpalia taken in battle. What Mr, 
he ſelected for his wedding ſuit, was a tarniſhed white WW ficec 
cloth, faced with blue velvet, embroidered with filver; coun 
but he valued himſelf moſt upon a tye periwig, in which with 
| he had made his firſt appearance as a lawyer, about thirty bek 
years ago. This machine had been in buckle ever ſince, el, 
and now all the ſervants in the family were employed to Our 
frizz it out for the ceremony, which was yeſterday cele- brid 
brated at the pariſh church. George Nenniſon and his WW eran 
bride were diſtinguiſhed by nothing extraordinary in their and 
apparel. His eyes lightened with eagerneſs and joy, and of p 
ſhe trembled with - coyneſs and confuſion. My uncle acce 
gave her away, and her friend Willis ſupported her dur- pock 
ing the ceremony. + | | lace 
But my aunt and her nur took the pas, and form- exch 
ed — ſuch a pair of originals, as, I believe, all Eng. milie 
land could not parallel. She was dreſſed in the ſtyle of A 
17393 and, the day being cold, put on à mantle of green prop 
velvet laced with gold: Bur this was taken off by the Cute 
bridegroom, who threw over her ſhoulders a fur cloak of tp! 
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American fables, valued. at fourſcore guineas, a preſent 
equally agreeable and unexpected. Thus accoutred, the 
vas led up to the altar by Mr. Denniſon, who did the 


r. Wi office of her father. . Liſmahago advanced in the military 
7 ſtep, with his French coat reaching no farther than the 


middle of his thigh, his campaign wig that ſurpaſſes all 
deſcription, and a languiſhing leer upon his countenance, 
in which there ſeemed to be ſomething arch and ironical. 
The ring which he put upon her 2 7 he had conceal- 
ed till the moment it was uſed. He now produced it 
with an air of ſelf-complacency,, It was a, curious an- 
tique, ſet with roſe diamonds ; He told us afterwards it 
in had been in his family two hundred years, and was a pre- 
he ſent from his grandmother, Theſe circumſtances agree- 
hs, ably flattered the pride of our aunt Tabitha, which had 
in already found uncommon gratification in the captain's 
nd generolity 3 for he had, in the morning, preſented my 
g- uncle with a fine bear's ſkin, and a Spanith fowling- piece, 
i 2 nnd me with a cafe of piſtols curiouſly mounted with ſil- 
il. ver. At the ſame time, he gave Mrs. Jenkins an Indian 
er- purſe, made of ſilk graſs, containing twenty crown pieces. 
i You muſt know, this young lady, with the aſſiſtance of 
hat Mr. Lloyd, formed the third couple who yeſterday ſacri- 
ite WY ficed to Hymen. I wrote you in my laſt, that he had re- 
er; courſe to my mediation, which I employed ſucceſsfully 
ich with my uncle; but Mrs. Tabitha held out till the love- 
rty bck Jenkins had two fits of the mother; then ſhe relent- 
ce, ed, and thoſe two cooing turtles were caged for life 
to Our aunt made an effort of generoſity in furniſhing the 
le- bride with her ſuperfluities of clothes and linen, a, her 
his example was followed by my ſiſter; nor did Mr. Bramble 
eir and I negle& her on this occafion, It was indeed a day 
imd of peace · offering Mr. Denniſon inſiſted upon Liddys 
cle xcepting two bank-notes of one hundred pounds each, ag 
ur- pocket- money 3 and his lady gave her a diamond neck- 
ä lace of double that value. ere was, befides, a mutual 
m. non of tokens among the individuals of the two fa- 
ng milies us anger united. | Es: 
of As George Denniſon and his partner were judged im- 
een proper objects of mirth, Jack Wilſon had reſolved to exe- 
cute ſome jokes on Liſmahago, and, after ſupper, began 
ore ply him with bumpers, when the ladies had retired 3 


but the captain perceiving his drift, begged d for quarter 
alleging Sec * in which —.— vn 
WO _— ſerious 7 and x —_— 8 the 
L a riſtian to pray that he might be ſtrength. 
—— 8 impede his — to fiſh the — of 1 
ture. He was ſpared accordingly, and permitted to af. fars 
cend the nuptial couch with all his ſenſes about him. tha 
There he and his conſort fat in ſtate, like Saturn and Cy- 
bele, while the benediction poſſet was drank ; and a cake aſks 
xing broken over the head of Mrs. Tabitha Liſmahago, 
the its were diſtributed among the by-ſtanders, 
rg to the cuſtom of the n on the han 
uppoſition that eve on who ate is hallowed bee 
4 ſhould that night = a viſion of the man or wo. the 
man whom Heaven deſigned ſhould be his or her wedded be. 
en; 13 UE ee 
The weight of Wilſon's waggery fell upon honeſt a 
Humphry 2 his ſpouſe, who were bedded — 4 upper 6e 
room, with the uſual ceremony of throwing the ſtocking Wl +» 
— This being performed, and the company withdrawn, fro 
à ſort of catterwauling enſued, when Jack found means WW hol 
to introduce a real cat ſhod with walnut-ſhells, which, opr: 
galloping along the boards, made ſuch a dreadful noiſe ſup 
s effectually diſcompoſed our lovers Winifred ſcream- ere 
ed aloud, and ſhrunk under the bed- clothes Mr. Lloyd, _ 
believing that Satan was come to buffet him in propria 
perſona, laid aſide all carnal . — and began to pray ; 
aloud with great fervency.—At length, the poor animal 
being more afraid than either, leaped / into the bed, and — 
meauled with the moſt piteous exclamation. Lloyd, thus 
informed of the nature of the annoyance, roſe and ſet the 
_ door wide open, ſo that this troubleſome viſitant retreat- 
ed with great expedition ; then ſecuring himſelf, by means | 
of a double bolt, from a ſecond intruſion, he was left to 
"joy his good fortune without diſturbance. 
- If one may judge from the looks of the parties, they WW Ca 
are all very well ſatisfied with what has paſſed.— George tha 

Denniſon and his wife are too delicate to exhibit any Wl tric 
ſtrong marked ſigns of their mutual ſatisfaction, but their WI alle 
eyes are ſufficiently expreſſive.— Mrs. Tabitha Liſmahago . ere 
is rather fulſome in ſignifying her approbation of the cap- of 
tain's love; while his deportment is the very pink of gal- vel 
lantry.—He ſighs, and ogles, and languiſhes at this ami- 
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ter, able object; he kiſſes her hand, mutters ejaculations of 
way rapture, and ſings tender airs ; and, no doubt, laughs in- 
the ternally at her folly in believing him ſincere.— In order 
h. to ſhow how little his vigour was impaired by the fatigues 
'en- of the preceding day, he this morning danced a Highland 
af. ſbaraband over a naked back-ſword, and leaped ſo high, 
im, that I believe he would make no contemptible figure as 
Cy- a vaulter at Sadler's Wells—Mr. Matthew Lloyd, when 
abe aſked how he reliſhes his bargain, throws up his eyes, 
go, crying, For what we have received, Lord make us 
ers, thankful : Amen,” —His help-mate giggles, and holds her 
the hand before her eyes, affecting to be aſhamed of having 
wed been in bed with a man.—Thus all theſe widgeons enj 
Wo- the novelty of their fituation ; but perhaps their note wi 
ded be changed, when they are better acquainted with the na- 
ture of the decoy. | n N 
neſt As Mrs. Willis cannot be perſuaded to ſtay, and Lidd 
per is engaged by promiſe to accompany her daughter bac 
ing to Glouceſter, I fancy there will be a general migration 
wn, from hence, and that moſt of us will ſpend the Chriſtmas 
ANS holidays at Bath; in which caſe, I ſhall certainly find an 
ich, opportunity to beat up your quarters.—By this time, I 
oiſe ſuppoſe, you are ſick of alma mater, and even ready to 
am- execute that ſcheme of peregrination which was laſt ear 
yd, concerted between you and  _ . 
„„ Your affectionate 
Nov. 8. 5 3 1 J. Mrrroazp. 
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T0 Dx. Lewis. 


Mr niece Liddy is now happily ſettled for life; and 
Captain Liſmahago has taken Tabby off my hands; ſo 
that J have nothing farther to do, but to comfort my 
irend Baynard, and provide for my ſon Lloyd, who is 
alſo fairly joined to Mrs. Winifred Jenkins. You are an 
excellent genius at hints. Dr. Arbuthnot was but a ty 
of Dr. Lewis in that reſpect What you obſerve of the 
veſtry- clerk deſerves conſideration. I make no doubt but 


| Dear Doctor, 


T_T 


Matthew Lloyd is well enough qualified for the officy 
but, at preſent, we muſt find room for him im the bout 
His * * e honeſty and indefatigable care will be 
ſerviceable in fuperintending the economy of my farm, 

'- thongh I don't mean that he ſhall interfere with Barnes, 
of whom I have no cauſe to complain] am juſt return. 
ed with Baynard from a ſecond trip to his houſe, where 
every thing is regulated to ais ſatisfaction. He could 
not, however, review the apartments without tears and 
lamentation, fo that he is not yet in a condition to be left 
alone; therefore, I will not part with him till the ſpring, 
when he intends to plunge into the avocations of hu. 
bandry, which will at once employ and amuſe his atten- 
tion.—Charles Dennifon has promiſed to ftay with him a 
fortnight, to fet him fairly affoat in his improvements; 
and Jack Wilſon will ſee him from time to time ; beſides, 


he has a few friends in the country, whom his new plan 


of Hfe will not exclude from his fociety. In leſs than x 
year, I make no doubt but he will find himſelf perfecthy 
at caſe, both in his mind and body, for the one had dan- 
4 affected the other; and T ſhall enjoy the exqui- 
te pleafure of ſeeing my friend reſcued from miſery and 
contempt. | | 
Mrs. Willis being determined to return with her daugh- 
ter, in a few days, to Glouceſter, our plan has undergone 
ſome alteration, Jery has perſuaded his brother-in-law 
to carry his wife to Bath ; and I believe his parents will 
accompany him thither.— For my part, I have no inten- 
tion to take that route. It mutt be fomething very ex- 
traordinary that will induce me either to reviſit Bath or 
London. My fiſter and her hufband, Baynard and I, will 
take leave of them at Glouceſter, and make the beſt of 
our way to Brambletonhall, where I defire you will pre- 
are a good chine and turkey for our Chriſtmas dinner. 
—You muſt alſo employ your medical fkill in defending 
me from the attacks of the gout, that T may be in good 
cafe to receive the reſt of our company, who promiſe to 
viſit us in their return from the Bath. As I have laid in 
| a conſiderable ſtock of health, it is to be hoped you will 
not have much trouble with me in the way of We. but 
I intend to work you on the fide of exerciſe, I have got 
an excellent fowling-piece from Mr. Liſmahago, who is a 


keen ſportſman, and we ſhall take the heath in all wea- 


hers, That this fcheme of life may be proſecuted the 


more effeckually, I intend to renoance all ſedentary a- 
muſements, particularly that of writing long letters; a 
reſolution, w 1 1 3 ſooner, — — have ſuv- 
ed you the trouble which you have lately taken in reading 
he reve epiſttes-of 7 | 
Novtinber 14. Marr. Bravevin. 


* A 


y_ —_ 


Jo M. f . Gi FLLIN, at Bram ond 72 
| Goob Mus. GwrL tx, : 


Heaven, for wiſe purpoſes, hath vidaitied thut I ſhould 
change my name and citation in life, fo that T am not 
to be conſidered any more as manger of my brother's 
family * But as T cannot ſurrender up my ſtewardſhip: till 
[ have ſettled with you and Williams, 1 defire you will 
get your accunts ready for inſpection, as we are coming 
ome without farther delay. My ſpouſe, the captain, 

being ſubjeQ to rummatticks, I beg you will take great 
care to have the bloo chamber, up two pair of ſtairs, 
well warmed for his reception. Let the ſaſhes be ſecur- 
ed, the crevices ſtopt, the carpets laid, and the beds well 
touſled. Mrs. Loyd, late Jenkins, being married to a re- 
lation of the family, cannot remain in the capacity of a 
farvant z therefore, T with you would caſt about for ſome 
creditable body to be with me in her room. If the can 
8 is e of plain work, ſo much the — | 
but ihe mult not expect extravagant wages—having a fa- 

mily of my bib, Tv be ck occumenical than ever. 
No more at preſent, but reſts | . | 

FPaour loving friend, | 
November 20. TAB. LIsMAHIAGO. 


— — "IL" 
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To Mxs. Mary Joxxs, at Brambletonhall. 
Mas. Jones, | 


P.ovos hath bin pleaſed to 'make great alteration 
i the paſture of our affairs. We were yeſterday three 
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Ekiple chined, by the greaſe of God, in the holy bands v 
mattermoney; and I now ſubſcrive myſelf Loyd at you 
farvice, All the pariſh allowed that young Squire Dall. 
ſon and his bride was a comely pear for to ſee.—As for 
Madam Laſhmiheygo, you - her picklearities—her 
head, to be ſure, was fintaſtical ; and her ſpouſe had rapt 
her with a long marokin furze clock from the land of the | 
ſelvedges, thof they ſay it is of immenſe bally.— The 
captain himſelf had a hudge haſſock of air, with three 
tails, and a n coat, boddered with ſulfur.— Wan 
faid he was a monkeybank; and the ould botler ſwore he 
was the born imich of Titidall. -For my part, I ſays no- 
thing, being as how the captain has done the handſome 
thing by me.—Mr. Loyd was dreſſed in a little frog and 
checket with gould binding z and thof he don't enter in 
capariſon with great folks of quality, yet he has got 25 
blood in his veins. as arrow private ſquire in the 
county; and then his purſing is far from contentible.— 
Your humble ſarvant had on a plain pea green tabby ſack, 
with my Runnela cap, ruff toupee, and fide curls. They 
ſaid, I was the very moral of Lady Rickmanſtone, but 
not ſo pale—that may well be, for her ladyſhip is my 
elder by ſeven good years and more.—Now, Mrs. Mary, 
our — is to ſuppurate.— Mr. Millfart goes to Bath 
along with the Dalliſons, and the reſt of us puſh home 
to Wales, to paſs our Chriſtmaſh at Brampletonhall.— 
As our appartments is to be the yallow pepper, in the 
thurd ſtory, pray my things thither.—Preſent my 
compliments to Mrs. Gwillim, and I hope ſhe and I will 
live upon diſſent terms of civility.—Being, by God's bleſ- 
fing, removed to a higher ſpear, you'll excuſe my being 
familiar with the lower ſarvants of the family; but, as [ 
truſt you'll behave reſpectful, and keep a proper diſtance, 
you may always depend upon the good-will and purtec- 
tion of - | | 
„ ; Yours, 


November 20. | W. Lory. 


END OF HUMPHRY CLINKER. 
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[ theſe tickliſh times, it may be neceſſary to give ſuch an 
account of the following ſheets, as will exempt me from 
the plague of proſecution. | 
On 1 7th of March, in the preſent year 1748, they 
were offered to me for ſale, by a tall thin woman, about 
the age of threeſcore, dreſſed in a gown of bombaſin, 
with a cloak and bonnet of black ſilk, both a little the worſe 
for the wear. — She called herſelf Dorothy Hatchet, ſpin- 
ſer, of the pariſh of Old- ſtreet, adminiſtratrix of Mr. Na- 
thaniel Peacock, who died in the ſaid pariſn on the fifth day 
of laſt April, and lies buried in the church-yard of Ifling- 
ton, in the north-weſt corner, where his grave is diſtin- 
guiſned by a monumental board inſcribed with the follow - 
ing miſtich : | | ED 
Hie, bec, hoc, 
Here lies the block 
Of old Nathaniel Peacock, 


In this particular, any perſon whatever may ſatisfy 
himſelf, by taking an afternoon's walk to Iſlington, where, 
at the White Houſe, he may recreate and refreſh himſelf 
with excellent tea and hot rolls for ſo ſmall a charge as 
eightpence. | 

As to the MS. before I would treat for it, I read it 
orer attentively, and found it contained divers curious 
particulars of a foreign hiſtory, without any alluſion to, 
or reſemblance with, the tranſactions of theſe times. I 
likewiſe turned over to Kempfer and the Univerſal Hiſto- 
, and found in their ſeveral accounts of Japan, many of 
the names and much of the matter 8 in the follow - 
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ing ſheets. Finally, that I might run no riſk of miſcor. 


ſtruction, I had recourſe to an eminent chamber-counci 
of my acquaintance, who diligently peruſed the whole, 
and declared it was no more actionable than the Viſion of 
Ezekiel, or the Lamentations of Jeremiah the prophet, 
Thus aſſured, I purchaſed the copy, which I now preſent 
in print, with my beſt reſpeQts, to the courteous Reader, 
being his very humble ſervant, 


Balls. . Ermanmgros. 
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AN ATOM. 


" THE EDITOR'S DECLARATION» 


[ xxTrnanIEr PEACOCK, of the pariſh of St. Giless, ha- 
berdaſher and author, ſolemnly declare, That, on the third 
of laſt Auguſt, ſitting alone in my ſtudy, up three pair of 
ſtairs, between the hours of eleven and twelve at night, 
meditating upon the uncertainty of ſublunary enjoyment, 
| heard a ſhrill, ſmall voice, ſeemingly proceeding from a 
chink or crevice in my own pericramum, call diſtinctly 
three times, © Nathaniel Peacock, Nathaniel Peacock, 
Nathaniel Peacock.” Aſtoniſhed, yea, even affrighted at 
this citation, I replied in a faultering tone, © In the name 
of the Lord, what art thou?“ Thus adjured, the voice 
anſwered and ſaid, © I am an atom.” I was now thrown 
into a violent perturbation of ſpirit, for I never could be- 
hold an atomy without fear and trembling, even when I 
knew it was no more than a compoſition of dry bones; 
but the conceit of being in preſence of an atomy, inform- 
ed with ſpirit, that is, animated by a ghoſt or goblin, in- 
creaſed my terrors exceedingly. I durſt not lift up mine 
eyes, leſt T ſhould behold an apparition more dreadful 
than the hand-writing on the wall. My knees knocked 
together : my teeth chattered : mine hair briſtled up ſo as 
to raiſe a cotton night-cap from the ſcalp : my 1 | 
deaved to the roof of my mouth: my temples were be- 
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390 | ADVENTURES OF-AN ATOM. 
dewed with a cold ſweat. Verily I was for a ſeaſon en- 


| At length, by the bleſſing of God, I recollected my- 
| ſelf, and cried aloud, « Ayaunt Satan, in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt,” „ White-livered 
_ caitiff?” ſaid the voice (with a peculiar tartneſs of pro- 
nunciation), * what art thou afraid of, that thou ſhouldeſt 
thus tremble,” and diffuſe around thee ſuch an unſavory 
odour ?—What thou heareſt is within thee—is part of 
_ thyſelf. I am one of thoſe atoms, or conſtituent particles 
of matter, which can neither be annihilated, divided, nor 
* Hap the different arrangements of us atoms com- 
pole all the variety of objects and efſences which nature 
Exhibits, or art can obtain. Of the ſame ſhape, ſub- 
ſtance, and quality are the component particles, that har- 
den in rock, and flow in water ; that blacken in the ne- 
gro, and brighten in the diamond; that exhale from 2 
roſe, and ſteam from a dunghill. Even now, ten mil- 
lions of atoms were diſperſed in air by that odoriferous 
gale, which the commotion of thy fear produced; and 1 
can foreſee that one of them will be conſolidated in a 
fibre of the olfactory nerve, belonging to a celebrated 
beauty, whoſe noſtril is excoriated by the immoderate uſe 
of plain Spaniſh. Know, Nathaniel, that we atoms are 
fingly endued with ſuch efficacy of reaſon, as cannot be 
expected in an aggregate bay 
ſqueeze, and embarraſs one another! Yet, thoſe ideas 
which we ſingly poſſeſs, we cannot communicate, except 
once in a hon 
certain place in the pineal gland of a human creature, the 
very ſtation which I now maintain in thine. For the be- 
nefit of you miſerable mortals, I am determined to pro- 


mulge the hiſtory of one period, during which I under- 


went ſome ſtrange revolutions in the empire of Japan, 
and was conſcious of ſome political anecdotes now to be 
divulged for the inſtruction of Britiſh miniſters. Take 
up the pen, therefore, and write what I ſhall unfold. 
By this time my firſt apprehenſion vaniſhed; but an- 
other fear, almoſt as terrible, uſurped its place. I began 
to think myſelf inſane, and concluded that the voice was 


no other n the fantaſtic undulation of a diſturbed | 


brain. I therefore preferred an earneſt oriſon at the 
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throne of grace, that I might be reſtored to the fruition 
of my right underſtanding and judgment. 1 O inere- 
dulous wretch (exclaimed the voice), I will now con- 
vince-thee that this is no phantaſma or hideous dream 
Anſwer me, doſt thou know the meaning and derivation 
of the word atom ? I replied, . No, verily” Then 


I will tell -thee” (ſaid the voice), © thou . write it 


down without delay, and eonſult the curate of the pariſh 


on the ſame ſubject. If his explanation and mine agree, 


thou wilt then be. firmly perſuaded that I am an | 

independent exiſtence ; and that this addreſs is not the 
vague delirium of a diſordered brain. Atomos is a Greek 
word, ſignifying an indiviſible particle, derived from alpha 


privativa, and emno to cut.” | 
I marvelled much at this injunction, which, however, 


I literally obeyed 3 and next morning ſallied forth to viſit 


the habitation of the curate : but in going thither, it was 
my hap to encounter a learned phyſician of my acquaint- 
ance, who hath read all the books that ever were pub- 
liſhed in any nation or language: to him 1 A Ba of 
the derivation. of the word atom. He pauſed a little, 
threw up his eyes to heaven, ſtroked his chin with great 
ſolemnity, and hemming three times, Greek, Sir (ſaid 
he), is more familiar to me than my native tongue.—1 
have converſed; Sir, with Homer and Plato, Hefod and 


Theophraſtus, Herodotus, Thucydides, Hippocrates, Are- 


tzus, Pindar, and Sophocles, and all the poets and hiſ- 
torians of antiquity. Sir, my library coſt me two thou- 
land pounds. I have ſpent as much more in making ex- 
periments z- and you muſt know that I have diſcoyered 
certain chemical fpecifics, which I would not diyulge for 
fifty times the ſum.—As for the word atomos or atime, it 
henifies a ſcoundrel, Sir, or as it were, Sir, a thing of no 


eſtimation, - It is derived, Sir, from alpha privativa, and 


time, honours Hence, we call a ſkeleton an atomy, be- 
cauſe, Sir, the bones are, as it were, diſhonoured by being 


ſtript of their clothing, and expoſed in their nakedneſs.” 


L was ſorely vexed at this interpretation, and my ap- 
prehenſion of lunacy recurred ; nevertheleſs I proceeded 


in my way to the lodgings of the curate, and. defired his 


explanation, which tallied exactly with what I had writ- 
ten. At my return to my own 2 4 aſcended to my 
4 
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392 ADVENTURES or AR ATOM, 
ſtudy, aſked pardon of my internal monitor; and taking 
pen, ink, and paper, ſat n to write what it dictated, 
in the following ſtrain. e ITS 1 


It was in the era of * Foggien, one thouſand years 
ago, that fate determined I ſhould exiſt in the empire of 
Japan, where I underwent a great number of viciſitudes, 
till, at length, I was encloſed in a grain of rice, eaten by 
a Dutch mariner at Firando, and, becoming a particle of 
his body, brought to the Cape of Good Hope. There I 
was diſcharged in a ſcorbutic dyſentery, taken up in a 
heap of ſoil to manure a garden, raiſed to vegetation in a 
ſallad, devoured by an Engliſh ſupercargo, aſſimulated to 
a certain organ of his body, which at his return to Lon- 
don, being diſeaſed in conſequence of impure contact, I 
was again ſeparated, with a conſiderable portion of putri- 
fied fleſh, thrown upon a dunghill, gobbled up, and di- 
| wm by a duck, of which duck your father, Ephraim 
eacock, having eaten plentifully at a feaſt of the cord- 
wainers, I was mixed with his circulating juices, and 
finally fixed in the principal part of that animalcule, which, 
in proceſs of time, expanded itſelf into thee, Nathaniel 
_ Having thus particularized my tranſmigrations ſince 
my conveyance from Japan, I fhall return thither, and 
unfold fome curious particulars of ſtate- intrigue, carried 
on during the ſhort period, the hiſtory of which I mean 
to record : I need not tell thee, that the empire of Japan 
conſiſts of three large iſlands; or that the people who, 
inhabit them, are ſuch inconſiſtent, capricious animals, 
that one would imagine they were created for the pur- 
poſe of ridicule. 'Their minds are in continual agitation, 
like a ſhutflecock toſſed to and fro, in order to divert the 
demons of philoſophy and folly.” A Japaneſe, without 
the intervention of any viſible motive, is, by turns, merry 
and penſive, ſuperficial and profound, generous and illi- 
beral, raſſi and circumſpect, courageous and fearful, be- 
nevolent and cruel. 'They ſeem to have no fixed princi- 
ple of action, no certain plan of conduct, no effectual 
rudder to ſteer them through the voyage of life; but to 
be hurried down the rapid tide of each revolving. whim, 
The hiſtory of Japan is divided into three different eras, of which 
Foggien is the moſt conſiderable, = R 
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ot driven, the ſport of every guſt of paſſion that happens to 
blow. A Japaneſe will ſing at a funeral, and ſigh at a wed- 
ding; he will this hour talk ribaldry with a proſtitute, 
and the next immerſe himſelf in the ſtudy of metaphyſics 
or theology. In favour of one ſtranger, he will exert all 
the virtues of hoſpitality z againſt another he will exerciſe 
all the animoſity of the moſt ſordid prejudice: one mi- 
nute ſees him hazarding his all on the ſucceſs of the moſt 
extravagant project; another beholds him heſitating in 
lending a few copans to his friend on undeniable ſecu- 
rity. To-day, he is afraid of paring his corns; to-mor: 
row, he ſcruples not to cut his own throat. At one ſea- 


he will not beſtow the ſmalleſt pittance to ſave his brother 


the leaſt gleam of ſucceſs ; he is dejected to deſpondence 
by the ſlighteſt turn of adverſe fortune. One hour he 
doubts the beſt eſtabliſhed truths; the next, he ſwallows 


are what a wiſe man would chooſe to avoid, as evils 
equally pernicious: the firft is generally raiſed without 
foundation, and carried to ſuch extravagance, as to ex- 
nce poſe the object to the ridicule of mankind ;. the laſt is 
and often unprovoked, yet uſually inflamed to all the rage of 


ried the moſt malignant perſecution. He will extol above 
can Alexander the Great, a petty officer who robs a hen- rooſt; 
pan and damn, to infamy, a general for not performing im- 
ho, poſſibilities. The ſame man whom he yeſterday flattered 
als, with the moſt fulſome adulation, he will to-morrow revile 
ur- with the moſt bitter abuſe; and, at the turning of a ſtraw; 
jon, take into his boſom the ver ſon whom he has former- 
the ly defamed as the moſt perfidious raſcal. = 
out The Japaneſe value themſelves much upon their con- 
rry ſtitution, and are very clamorous about the words liberty 
lli- and property; yet, in fact, the only liberty they enjoy is 
be⸗ to get drunk whenever they pleaſe, to revile the govern- 
ci ment, and quarrel with one another. With reſpect to 


ual their property, they are the tameſt animals in the world ; 


| to and, if properly managed, undergo, without wincing, 
ſuch impoſitions, as no other nation in the world would 


bear, In this particular, they may be compared to an 
* Copan is a gold cbin uſed in Japan, value about 43 ſhillings,  * 


ſon, he will give half his fortune to the poor; at another, 


from indigence and diſtreſs. He is elated to inſolence by 


the moſt improbable fiction. His praiſe and his cenſure 
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aſs, that will crouch under the moſt unconſcionable bur: gor 
den, provided you ſcratch his long ears, and allow hin was 
to bray his belly-full. They are fo practicable,” that they I the 
have ſuffered their pockets to be drained, their veins to a c 
de emptied, and their credit to be cracked, by the moſt cou 
bungling adminiſtrations, to gratify the avarice, pride, Jap 
and ambition, of the moſt ſordid and contemptible fove- WM hor 
reigns, that ever ſat upon the throne. - + cult 
| The methods uſed for accompliſhing theſe purpoſes are vile 
extremely ſimple. You have ſeen a dancing bear incenſed imp 
to a dangerous degree of rage, and all at once appeaſcd nivs 
by firing a piſtol over his: noſe. The Japaneſe, even in fied 
their moſt ferocious moods, when they denounce ven- a vi 
nce againſt the Cuboy, or miniſter, and even threaten mat 

the throne itſelf, are eaſily ſoftened into meekneſs and d 
condeſcenſion. A ſet of tall fellows, hired for the pur- ſoul 
poſe, tickle thera under the noſes with long ſtraws, into phe 
a'gentle convulſion, during which they ſhut their eyes, WI rep 
and ſmile, and quietly ſuffer their pockets to be turned tho 
inſide out. Nay, what is ſtill more remarkable, the ſhal 
miniſtry is in poſſeſſion of a pipe, or rather bullock's wit 
Horn, which being ſounded to a particular pitch, has ſuch at « 
an effect on the ears and underſtanding of the people, poy 
that they allow their pockets to be picked with their eyes or, 
open, and are bribed to betray their own intereſts with org 
their own money, as eaſily as if the treaſure had come yer 
from the remoteſt corner of the globe. Notwithſtanding tem 


theſe capricious peculiarities, the Japaneſe are become 2 em 
— — people, ty from the miar poo 
ſituation, and partly from a ſpirit of commercial adven- mo 
ture, ſuſtained by all the obſtinacy of perſeverance, and and 
conducted by repeated flaſhes of good ſenſe, which al- | 
moſt inceſſantly gleam through the chaos of their abſur- cou 

I x | ton 


dities. 5 e 

; Japan was originally governed by monarchs who poſ- hat 
ſefſed an abſolute power, and ſucceeded by hereditary. me 
right, under the title of Dairo. But in the beginning of hat 
the period Foggien, this emperor became a cypher, and 
the whole adminiſtration devolved into the hands of the 
prime miniſter, or Cuboy, who now exerciſes all the 
power and authority, leaving the trappings of royalty to 
the inactive Dairo. The prince, who held the reins of 
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-orernment in che ſhort period which L intend to 


was not à lineal deſcendent of the ancient Dairos, 
the immediate ſucceſhon having failed, but ſprung from 


a collateral: branch which was invited from a forei 
country in the perſon of Bupo, in honour of whom 2 
Japaneſe erected Fakku-baſi *, or the temple of the white 
horſe. So much were all his ſucceſſors devoted to the 
culture of this idol, which, by the bye, was made of the 
vileſt materials, that, in order to enrich his ſhrine, they 
impoveriſhed the whole empire, yet {till with the con- 
nivance, and by the influence of the Cuboy, who grati- 
fied this ſordid paſſion or ſuperſtition of the Dairo, with 
a view to prevent him from employing his attention on 
matters of greater conſequence. 1 hb | 

Nathaniel, you have heard of the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, a doctrine avowed by one Pythagoras, a philoſo- 
pher of Crotona. This doQtrine, though diſcarded and 


reprobated by Chriſtians, is nevertheleſs ſound, and or- 


thodox, I affirm on the integrity of an atom. Further I 
ſhall not explain myſelf on this ſubject, though I might 
with ſafety ſet the convocation and the whole hierarchy 


at deſiance, knowing, as I do, that it is not in their 


power to make me bate one particle of what I advance; 


or, if they ſhould endeavour to reach me through your f 


organs, and even condemn you to the ſtake at Smithfield, 
verily, I ſay unto thee, I ſhould be a gainer by the next 
remove. - I ſhould ſhift my quarters from a very cold and 
empty tenement, which I now occupy in the brain of 2 
poor haberdaſher, to the nervous plexus ſituated at the 
mouth of the ſtomach of a fat alderman fed with veniſon 
and turtle. | 8 | 

But to return to Pythagoras, whom one of your wiſe 
countrymen denominated Peter Gore, the <wiſe-acre of Cro- 
ton, you muſt know that philoſopher was a type, which 
hath not yet been ſully unveiled. That he taught the 


metempſychoſis, explained the nature and property of 
harmonies, demonſtrated the motion of the earth, diſco- 


rered the elements of geometry and arithmetic, enjoined 


his diſciples ſilence, and abſtained from eating any thing 


that was ever informed by the breath of life; are circum- 
5 * Vid. Kempfer, Lib. 1. | 
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ed. — Between friends, honeſt Nathaniel, I myſelf con- 
ſtituted part of that ſage's body; and I could ſay a great 
deal - but there is a time for all things. ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that Philip Teſſier had fome reaſon for ſuppoſing 


% | — — * — SAIIN —— — — — 


Fuit, an monachus Carmelita. 


In what manner we atoms come by theſe articles of 


in Japan, about the middle of the period Foggien, when 
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ſtances known to all the learned world: but his veners. 
tion for beans,” which coſt him his life, his golden thigh, 
his adventures in the character of a courtezan, his golden 
verſes, his epithet of dords d, the fable of his being 
born of a virgin, and his deſcent into hell, are myſteries 
in which ſome of the moſt important truths are conceal. 


Pythagoras to have been a monk and there are ſhrewd 
hints in Meyer's difſertation, Utrum Pythagoras Fudeus. 


Waving theſe intricate diſcuſſions for the preſent 
(though I cannot. _P diſclofing- that Pythagoras was 
actually circumciſed), know, Peacock, that the metemp- 
fycholis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, is the method which 
nature and fate conſtantly purſue, in animating the crea- 
tures produced on the face of the earth; and this proceſs, 
with ſome. variation, is ſuch as the Eleuſinian myſteries 
imported, and ſuch as you have read in Dryden's tranſla- 
tion of the ſixth book of Virgil's Æneid. The gods 
have provided a great magazine or diverſorium, to which 
the departed ſouls of all animals repair at their diſmiſſion 
from the body. Here they are bathed in the waters of 
Oblivion until they retain no memory of the ſcenes through 
which they have paſſed; but they ſtill preſerve their ori- 
ginal craſis and capacity. From this repoſitory, all new 
created beings are ſupplied with ſouls; and theſe ſouls 
tranſmigrate into different animals, according to the plea- 
ſure of the great diſpoſer. For example, my good friend 
Nathaniel — your own ſoul has within theſe hun- 
dred years threaded a goat, a ſpider, and a biſhop ; and 
its next ſtage will be the carcaſe of a brewer's horſe. 


intelligence, whether by intuition, or communication of 
ideas, it is not neceſſary that you ſhould'conceive—Sufhce 
it to ſay, the gods were merry on the follies of mankind, 
and Mercury undertook to exhibit a mighty nation, ruled 
and governed by the meaneſt intellects that could be found 

in the repoſitory of pre-exiſting ſpirits. He laid the ſcene 
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that nation was at peace with all her neighbours. Into 
the maſs, deſtined to ſway the ſceptre, he infuſed, at the 
very article of conception, the ſpirit, which in courſe of 
ſtrangulation had been expelled a pgferiori from a gooſe, 
killed on purpoſe to regale the appetite of the mother. 


The animalcule, thus inſpired, was born, and ſucceeded 


to the throne, under the name of Got-hama-baba. His 
whole life and converſation was no other than a repetition 
of the humours he had diſplayed. in his laſt character. 


| He was rapacious, ſhallow, hot-headed, and perverſe; i 


in 
point of underſtanding, juſt ſufficient to appear in public 
without a ſlavering bib; imbued with no knowledge, il. 
lumed by no ſentiment, and warmed with no affection ; 
except a blind attachment to the worſhip of Fakku-baſi, 
which ſeemed indeed to be a diſeaſe in his conſtitution. 
His heart was meanly ſelfiſh, and his diſpoſition altogether 
unprincelyxr. 18 2 | 15 
Of all his recreations, that which he delighted in moſt, 
was kicking the breech of his Cuboy, or prime miniſter, 
an exerciſe which he every day performed in private. It 
was therefore neceſſary that a Cuboy ſhould be found to 
undergo this diurnal operation without repining. This 
was a circumſtance foreſeen and provided for by Mercury, 
who, a little after the conception of Got-hama- baba, im- 
pregnated the ovum of a future Cuboy, and implanted in 
it a changling foul, which had ſucceſſively paſſed through 
the bodies of an aſs, a dottril, an apple-woman, and a cow- 
boy. It wag diverting enough to ſee the rejoicings with 
which the birth of this Quanbuku was celebrated; and 
ſtill more ſo to obſerve the marks of fond admiration in the 
parents, as the ſoul of the cow-boy proceeded. to expand 
tielf in the young Cuboy. This is a ſpecies of diverſion 
we atoms often enjoy. We at different times behold the 
lame ſpirit, hunted down in a hare, and cried up in an 
Hector ;, fawning in a proſtitute, and bribing in a mini- 
ſter; breaking forth in a whiſtle at the plough, and in a 
ſermon from the pulpit; impelling a bog to the ſtye, and 
a counſellor to the cabinet; prompting a ſhoe-boy to filch, 
and a patriot to harangue; ſquinting in a goat, and ſmil- 
ing in a matron, | | | Vi 


„ Quanbuku is a dignity of the firſt order in Japan. 


vanbuku, but his genius rejected alt cultivation; — 
the erops it produced were barren and ungrateful. He 
was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Fika- Kaka, and careſſed 
as the heir of an immenſe fortune. Nay, he was really 
conſidered as one of the moſt hopeful * young Quanbukus 
in the empire of Japan; for his want of ideas was attend. 
ed with a total abſence of pride, inſolence, or any other 
diſagreeable vice: indeed bis character was founded up. 
on negatives. He had no underſtanding, no economy, 
no courage, no induſtry, no ſteadineſs; no diſcernment, 
no vigour, no retention. He was reputed generous and 
good-humoured ; but was really profuſe, chicken-hearted, 
neghgent, fickle, blundering, weak, aud leaky. All theſe 
qualifications were agitated by 'an eagerneſs,” haſte, and 
impatience, that completed the moſt Judicrous compoſi. 
tion, which human nature ever produced. He appeared 
always in hurry and confuſion, as if he had loſt his wits 
in the morning, and was in queſt of them all day.—Let 
me whiſper a fecret'to you, my good friend Peacock. Al 
this buſtle and trepidation proceeded from a hollowneſs in 
the brain, forming a kind of eddy, in which his animal 
ſpirits were hurried about in a perpetual ſwirl. Had it 

not been for this Lyſur Nature, the circulation would not 
have been ſufficient for the purpoſes of animal life. Had 
the whole world been ſearched by the princes thereof, it 
would not have produced another to have matched this 
half-witted original, to whom the adminiſtration of a 
mighty empire was wholly conſigned.” ' Notwithſtanding 
all the care that was taken of his education; 'Fika-kaka 
never could comprehend any art or ſcience, except that 
of dancing bare-headed among the Bonzas, at the great feſ- 
tival of Cambadoxi. The extent of his knowledge in a- 
rithmetic went no farther than the numeration of his ten 

fingers. In hiſtory, he had'no idea of what preceded a 
certain treaty with the Chineſe, in the reign of queen 
Syko, who died within his own remembrance; and was | 
ſo ignorant of geography, that he did not know that his 
native country was ſurrounded by the ſea, © No ſyſtem of 
morality could he ever underſtand ; and of the fourteen 
ſects of religion that are permitted in Japan, the only diſci- 
pline he could imbibe was a ſuperſtitious devotion for 
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| 7auk-baſiz the temple of the white horſe. This, indeed, 
was neither the fruit of doctrine, nor the reſult of reaſon; 


je but a real inſtinct, implanted in his nature for fulfilling 
4 the ends of Providence. His perſon: was extremely awk- 
d; his eye vacant, though alarmed 5 his ſpeech thick, 
i: and embarraſſed; his utterance ungraceful; and his mean- 


ing perplexed. + With much difficulty he learned to write 
his own name, and that of the Dairo ; and picked up a 
ſmattering of the Chineſe language, which was ſometimes 


1 uſed at court. In his youth, he freely converſed with 
it, women; but, as he advanced in age, he placed his chief 
1d felicity in the delights of the table. He hired cooks from 
d, China at an enormous expence, and drank huge quanti- 
ſe ties of the ſtrong liquor diſtilled from rice, which, b 

nd pine repeated intoxication, had an unlucky effe 

i. upon his brain, that was naturally of a looſe flimſy tex- 
ed ture. The immoderate uſe of this potation was likewiſe 
u ſaid to have greatly impaired his retentive faculty; inaſ- 


much as he was ſubject upon every extraordinary emotion 
of ſpirit, to an involuntary diſcharge from the laſt of the 
in inteſtines. © 260 
jal Such was the character of Fika-kaka, entitled by his 
it birth to a prodigious eſtate, as well as to the honours of 
ot Quanbuku, the firſt hereditary dignity in the empire. In 
ad conſequence of his high ſtation, he was connected with 
7 all the great men in Japan, and uſed to the court from 
his his infancy. Here it was he became acquainted with 


N young Got-hama- baba, his future ſovereign; and their 
ng fouls being congenial, they ſoon contracted an intimacy, 
* which endured for life. They were like twin particles of 
bat matter, which having been divorced from one another by 


ef. a moſt violent ſhock, had floated many thouſand years in 
WR the ocean of the univerſe, till at length 7 by ac- 


ten ident, and approaching within the ſpheres of each other's 
d a attraction, they ruſh together with an eager embrace, and 
en continue united ever after. | | 


The favour of the ſovereign, added to the natural in- 
luence ariſing from a veſt fortune and great alliances, did 


of not fail to elevate Fika-kaka to the moſt eminent offices 
en of the ſtate, until, at length, he attained to the dignity of 
» Cuboy, or chief-miniſter, which virtually comprehends all 
or 


tne reſt, Here then was the ſtrangeſt phenomenon that 
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out capacity, or the ſmalleſt tincture of human learning, 
aſecretary who could not write ; a financier who did nk 
_ underſtand the multiplication table; and the treaſurer of 


a yaſt empire who never could balance a With hi W 
own but. 3 er. Wc 
He was no ſooner, for the diverſion of the ge was 4 
moted to the Cuboythip, than his —— was 1 Ein, 
with all ſorts of adulation. He Was in magnificence er. te 
tolled above the firſt Meckaddo, or line of emperors, to they 
whom divine honours. aad been paid; equal in wiſdom to of Ja 
Tenſio-dai-ſin, the firſt founder of the Japaneſe mona. Wil ** 
chy; braver than Whey-vang, of the dynaſty of Chew; on 
more learned than J acko, the chief — of Japan; his 
more liberal than Shi-wang-ti, who was poſſeſſed of ce but! 
univerſal medicine; and more religious than Bupo, alias aum 
Kobot, 1 a 7 country, brought with hin Wl © ** 
on a white e, a book called Kio, containin 0 . 
ſteries of his religion e bee c che ny. r. 
But, by none was he more cultivated than by the Bon- of-tþ 
zas or clergy, eſpecially thoſe of the univerſity  Frenox- have 
ena *, ſo renowned for their learning, ſermons, and orato- un 
Th who 8 — 2 upreme director, and rw 
very morning ador im with a very ſingular rite of 6 
| bn, This attachment was the — — Ma” 
| Fika-kaka was known to favour the ſect of Nem-buds-ju, ord 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the ceremony of circum- * 
ciſion. Some malicious people did not ſcruple to whiſper b 
about, that he himſelf had privately undergone the opera- piy 
tion: but theſe, to my certain knowledge, were the ſug- _ 
geſtions of falſctiood and ſlander. A ſhght ſcarification, | ley, 
indeed, it was once neceſſary to make, on aecount of his lis 
health; but. this was no ceremony of any religious wor- of e 
ſhip. The truth was this; The Nem-buds-ju, being few are 
in number, and generally hated by the whole nation, had eng 
recourſe to the protection of Fika-kaka, which they ob⸗ 1 
tained for a valuable conſideration. Then a law was pro- wes 
mulgated in their favour; a ſtep which was ſo far from | lie 
rain. Log jealouſy of the Bonzas, that there was not lo by 
above three, out of one hundred and fifty-nine thouſand, _ 
* Vid. Hiſt. Ecclef. Japan, Vol. J. a la 
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the bat opened their lips in diſapprobation of the meaſure. 
wh ouch were the virtue and moderation of the Bonzas, and 


ſo loth were they to diſoblige their great director Fika-kaka. 

What rendered the knot of connection between Dairo 
Got-hama-baba, and this Cuboy, altogether indiſſoluble, 
was a ſingular circumſtance, which I ſhall now explain. 
Fika-kaka not only devoted himſelf entirely to the gratifi- 
cation of his maſter's prejudices and rapacity, even when 


bey interfered the moſt with the intereſt and reputation 
0 Hl «of japan; but he alſo ſubmitted perſonally to his caprici- 
2 ous hamours with the moſt placid reſignation. He pre- 


ſented his poſteriors to be kicked as regularly as the day 
revolved z and preſented them not barely with ſubmiſſion, 
ch but with all the appearance of fond deſire: and truly this 
l " BY diurnal expoſure was attended with ſuch delectation as he 
1% never enjoyed in any other attitude, - 


Fika-kaka was from his infancy afflicted with an itching 
| of the podex, which the learned Dr. Woodward would 


be termed immanit aden pruritus. That great natu- 
nua would have imputed it to a reundancy of cholicky 
= ſalts, got out of the ſtomach and guts into the blood, and 
a; brown upon theſe parts, and he would have attempted . 
2 to break their colluctations with oil, &c. but I, who 
ow the real cauſes of this diſorder, ſmile at theſe 
"2 Wi vbims of philoſophy. | | | 

- Be that as it may, certain it is, all the moſt eminent 
- phyſicians in Japan were conſulted about this ſtrange 
2 tickling and ringing, and among theſe the celebrated Fan- 
— ſey, whoſe ſpirit afterwards informed the body of Rabe- 


his his. This experienced leech, having preſcribed a courſe 


tion that the blood was tainted with a ſcorbutical itch ; at 
had begth found reaſon to believe that the diſeaſe was local. 
ob. fe therefore tried the method of gentle friction: for 

which purpoſe he uſed almoſt the very ſame ſubſtances 


Do vhich were many centuries after apphed by Gargantua 
2 o his own poſteriors: ſuch as a night cap, a pillow- bier, 
*. a ſlipper, a poke, a pannier, a beaver, a hen, a cock, a 
chicken, a calf-ſkin, a hare-ſxin, a pigeon, a cormorant, 


i lawyer's bag, a lamprey, a coif, a lure, nay even a 
my neck, without finding that valiptẽ merifique au trou 
oa, VI. Cc 


To explain this matter, I muſt tell thee, Peacock, that 


of cathartics, balfamics, and ſweeteners, on the ſuppoſi- 
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de cul, which was the portion of the ſon of Grangouſier. 
In ſhort, there was nothing that gave Fika-kaka ſuch re- 
ſpite from this tormenting titillation as did ſmearing the 
rts with thick cream, which was afterwards licked uy 
y the rough tongue of a boar-cat. But the adminiſtr;. 


tion of this remedy was once productive of a difagreez- 1 
ble incident. In the mean time, the diſtemper gaining Wi this 
ground became ſo troubleſome, that the unfortunate mer 
3 was inceſſantly in the fidgets, and ran about ed. 
diſtracted, cackling like a hen in labour. nc? 
The ſource of all this misfortune was the juxta poſition WY an 
of two atoms quarrelling for precedency, in this the Cu- the 
boy's ſeat of honour. Their preſſing and ſqueezing and dep 
elbowing and joſtling, though of no effect in diſcompoſ. by 
ing one another, occafioned all this irritation and titilla- and 
tion in the poſteriors of Fika-kaka— What ! doſt thou not 
mutter, Peacock? doſt thou preſume to queſtion my e- d 
racity? now by the indiviſible rotundity of an atom, I vi: 
have a good mind, caitiff, to raiſe ſuch a buzzing com- We 
motion in thy glandula pinealis, that thou ſhalt run diſ- phi 
trated over the face of the earth, like Io when ſhe was oth: 
ſtung by Juno's gad- fly! What! thou who haſt been ber 
wrapt from the cradle in viſions of myſtery and revelation, net. 
ſwallowed impoſſibilities like lamb's wool, and digeſted i that 
doctrines harder than iron three times quenched in the be 
Ebro! thou to demur at what I aſſert upon the evidence bac 
and faith of my own conſciouſneſs and conſiſtency O Ari 
you capitulate: well, then beware of a relapſe—you know 1 
a relapſed heretic finds no mereyp. | Cul 
I fay, while Fika-kaka's podex was the ſcene of con - ſue 
tention between two turbulent atoms, I had the honour to 
10 be poſted immediately under the nail of the Dairo s wh 
great toe, which happened one day to itch more than val 
uſual for occupation. The ang preſenting himſelf at <0u 
that inftant, and turning his face from his maſter, Cot-ſh din 
hama-baba performed the exerciſe with fuch uncommon one 
vehemence, that firſt his flipper, and then his toc-nail_gihhf} de 
flew off, after having made a ſmall breach in the perineun! bin 
of Fika-kaka. By the ſame effort, I was divorced from the 
the great toe of the ſovereign, and lodged near the great Out 
gut of his miniſter, exactly in the interſtice between the 2 | 
her 


wo hoſtle particles, which were thus in ſome meaſure ie: 


* 
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fier, trained from wrangling though it was not in my power 
re. o keep the peace entirely. Nevertheleſs, Fika-kaka's tor- 


the ture was immediately ſuſpended; and he was even ſeized 


ich an orgaſm of pleaſure, analogous to that which cha- 
tr WW raQteriſes the ecſtaſy of love. | i 
ez. Think not, however; Peacock, that I would adduce 
ning WY his circumſtance as a proof that pleaſure and pain are 
nate mere relations, which can exiſt only as they are contraſt- 
bout ed. No: pleaſure and pain are ſimple, independent ideas, 
incapable of definition; and this which Fika-kaka felt was 
tion n ecſtaſy compounded of poſitive pleaſure ingrafted upon 
Cu. che removal of pain; but whether this poſitive pleaſure 
and depended upon a particular centre of percuſſion hit upon 
pol. WG dy accident, or was the inſeparable effect of a kicking 
till. and ſcratching conferred by a royal foot and toe, I ſhall 
tho not at preſent unfold : neither will I demonſtrate the m- 
= Wo operand: on the nervous papillæ of Fika-kaka's breech, 
m. | whether by irritation, relaxation, undulation, or vibration. 
com- Were theſe effential diſcoveries communicated, human 
1 dil. philoſophy would become too arrogant. It was but the 
wa; i other day that Newton made ſhift to dive into ſome ſubal- 
been tern laws of matter; to explain the revolution of the pla- 
tion, nets, and analyſe the compoſition of light; and ever ſince, 
eſted that reptile man has believed itfelf a demi-god—lI hope to 
| {ce the day when the petulant philoſopher ſhall be driven 
back to his Categories and the Organum Univerſale of 
Ariſtotle, his od, his d Au, and his vroxipecres. 

But waving theſe digreſſions, the pleaſure which the 
Cuboy felt from the application of the Dairo's toe-nail was 
lucceeded by a kind of tenſion or ſtiffneſs, which began 
to grow troubleſome juſt as he reached his own palace, 


nal incenſe. Inſtinct, on this occaſion, ormed what 
could hardly have been expected from the moſt extraor- 
dinary talents. At fight of a grizzled beard belonging to 
one of thoſe venerable doctors, he was ſtruck with the 


e-mail idea of a powerful aſſuager; and taking him into his ca- 


neun binet, propoſed that he ſhould make oral application to 
from the part affected. The propoſal was embraced with- 
great out heſitation, and the effect even tranſcended the hope 
n the of the Cuboy. The oſculation itſelf was ſoft, warm, emo- 


re le- 
Cc2 


where the Bonzas were afſembled to 3 their diur- 


hent, and comfortable; but when the nervous papillæ 


> ate. Sake 
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were gently ſtroaked, and as it were fondled by the long, 
elaſtic, periſtaltic, abſterſive fibres that compoſed this re- 
verend verriculum,. ſuch a delectable titillation enſued, 
that Fika-kaka was quite in raptures. 

That which he intended at firſt for a medicine he now 
converted into an article of luxury. All the Bonzas who 


- enrolled themſelyes in the number of his dependants, 


whether old or young, black or fair, rough or ſmooth, 
were enjoined every day to perform this additional and 


| poſterior rite of worſhip, ſo productive of delight to the 


Cuboy, that he was every morning impatient to receive 
the Dairo's calcitration, or rather his pedeſtrian digita- 
tion; after which he flew with all the eagerneſs of deſire 
to the ſubſequent part of his entertainment. 

The tranſports thus produced feemed to diſarrange his 
whole nervous ſyſtem, and produce an odd kind of re- 
volution in his fancy; for though he was naturally grave, 
and indeed overwhelmed with conſtitutional hebetude, he 
became, in conſequence of this periodical tickling, the 
moſt giddy, pert buffoon in nature. All was grinning, 
giggling, laughing, and pratting, except when his fears 
intervened ;. than he ſtarted and ſtared, and curſed and 
prayed by turns. There was but one barber in the whole 
empire that would undertake to ſhave him, ſo tickliſh 
and unſteady he was under the hands of the operator. 
He could not fit above one minute in the ſame attitude, 
or on the ſame ſeat ; but ſhifted about from couch to 
chair, from chair to ſtool, from {tool to cloſe-ſtool, with 
inceſſant rotation, and all the time gave audience to thoſe 
who ſolicited his favour and protection. To all and 
ſeveral he promiſed his beſt offices, and confirmed theſe 
promiſes with oaths and proteſtations. One he ſhook by 
the hand; another he hugged ; a third he kiſſed on both 
ſides the face; with a fourth he whiſpered ; a fifth he 


| honoured with a familiar horſe laugh. He never had 


courage to refuſe. even that which he could not poſſibly 
grant; and at laſt his tongue actually forgot how to pro- 
nounce the negative particle: but as in the Engliſh lan- 
guage two negatives amount to an affirmative, five hun- 
dred affirmatives in the mouth of Fida-kaka did not alto- 
gether deſtroy the efficacy of fimple negation. A promiſe 


tive hundred times repeated, and at every repetition con- 
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of performance. „ . 

It muſt be allowed, however, he promoted a great 
number of Bonzas, and in this promotion he manifeſted 
an uncommon taſte. They were preferred according to 


beards of different colours yielded him different degrees 
of pleaſure in the friction we have deſcribed above; and 
the proviſion he made for each was in proportion to the 


enſuing from the contact of a gray beard was ſoft and 
delicate, and agreeably demulcent, when the parts were 
unuſually inflamed; a red, yellow, or brindled beard, 
was in requeſt when the buſineſs was to thrill or tingle; 
TR but a black beard was. of all others the moſt honoured by 


_ Fika-kaka, nor only on account of its fleecy feel, equally 


a ſpirited and balſamic, but alſo for another philoſophical 
he WJ c<afon, which I ſhall now explain. You know, Peacock, 
he that black colour abſorbs the rays of light, and detains 


ng, them as it were in a repoſitory, Thus a black beard; like | 


= the back of a black cat, becomes a phoſphorus” in the 


85 dark, and emits ſparkles upon friction. You muſt know 
* lat one of, the graveſt doctors of the Bonzas, who had 
ih a private requeſt to make, deſired an audience of Fika-kaka 


or, in his cloſet at night, and the one falling down by acci- 
de, dent, that very inſtant when his beard was in contact with 


8 the Cuboy's ſeat of honour, the electrical ſnap was heard, 


vit and the part illuminated, to the aſtoniſhment of the ſpec- 
ole tators, who looked upon it as a prelude to the apotheoſis 
ad of Fika-kaka, Being made acquainted with this pheno- 


a menon, the miniſter was exceedingly elevated in his own 
by mind. He rejoiced in it as a communication of ſome di- 
oh vine 3 and raiſed the happy Bonza to the rank of 

he Pontifex Maximus, or chief prieſt, in the temple of Fak- 
had ku-baſi, In the courſe of experiments, he found that all 


black beards were electrical in the ſame degree, and being 
ignorant of philoſophy, aſcribed it to ſome ſupernatural 
virtue, in conſequence of which they were promoted as 
the holieſt of the Bonzas. But you and I know, that 


n- Wl - 
af uch a phoſphorus is obtained from the moſt worthleſs 
niſe and corrupted materials, ſuch as rotten wood, putrified 
on- real, and ſtinking whiting. 1 2e6 + 

. 5 | C3 


firmed by oath, barely amounted to a computable chance N 


the colour of their beards. He found, by experience, that 


ſatisfaction the candidate could afford. The ſenſation 
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Fika- kaka, ſuch as I deſcribed him, could not poſlibly pros 
act in the character of Cuboy, without the aſſiſtance af and 
counſellors and ſubalterns, who underſtood the detail of com 
government and the forms of buſineſs. He was accord. hun 
ingly ſurrounded by a number of ſatellites, who reflected his 
his luſtre in their ſeveral ſpheres. of rotation; and though com 
their immerſions and emerſions were apparently abrupt . 
and irregular, formed a kind of luminous belt as pale and fact 
comfortleſs as the ring of Saturn, the molt diſtant, cold, com 
and baleful of all the planets.. pa whe 
The moſt remarkable of theſe ſubordinates, was Sti-phi. Wl The 
rum-poo, a man, who, from a low plebeian origin, had ace] 
raiſed himſelf to ane of the firſt offices of the empire, adn 
to the dignity of Qu, or nobleman, and a conſiderable kne 
ſhare of the Dairo's perſonal regard. He owed his whole of 
ſucceſs to his induſtry, aſſiduity, and circumſpection. but 
During the former part of his life, he ſtudied the laws of fore 
Japan with ſuch ſeverity of application, that though un- cher 

ene 


aſſiſted by the leaſt gleam of genius, and deſtitute of the 
ſmalleſt pretenſion to talent, he made himſelf maſter of 
all the written ordinances, all the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and 
forms of proceeding in the different tribunals of the em- 
pire. In the progreſs of his vocation, he became an ad- 
vocate of ſome eminence, and even acquired reputation 
for polemical eloquence, though his manner was ever 
dry, laboured, and unpleaſant— Being elevated to the 
ſtation of a judge, he ſo far juſtified the intereſt by which 
he had been promoted, that his honeſty was never called 
in queſtion; and his ſentences were generally allowed to 
be juſt and wpright. He heard cauſes with the moſt 
painful attention, ſeemed to be indefatigable in his re- 
learches after truth; and though he was forbidding in his 
aſpect, flow in delibexation, tedious in diſcuſſion, and 
cold in his addreſs ; yet I muſt own, he was alſo unbiaſ- 
ſed in his deeiſions I mean, unbiaffed, by any conſciouſ- 
neſs of ſiniſter motive: for a man may be biaſſed by the 
nature of his diſpoſition, ' as well as by prejudices acquit- 
ed, and yet not guilty of intentional partiality. Sti-phi- 
rum- poo Was ſcrupulouſly juſt, according to his own ideas 
of juſtice, and conſequently well qualified to decide in 
common controverſies. But in delicate caſes, which re- 
quired an uncommon ſhare of penetration; when the 
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province of a ſupreme judge is to mitigate the ſeverity, 


and ſometimes even deviate from the dead letter of the 


common law, in favour of particular inſtitutions, or of 
humanity in general; he had neither genius to enlighten 
his underſtanding, ſentiment to elevate his mind, nor 
courage to ſurmount the petty encloſures of ordinary prac- 
tice. He was accuſed of avarice and cruelty ;-but, in 
fact, thefe were not active paſſions in his heart. The 
conduct which ſeemed to juſtify theſe imputations, was 
wholly owing to a total want of taſte and (generoſity. 
The nature of his poſt furniſhed him with opportunites to 
accumulate riches; and as the narrowneſs of his mind 
admitted no ideas of elegance or refined pleaſure, he 
knew not how to uſe his wealth ſo as to avoid the charge 
of a ſordid diſpoſition. His temper was not rapacious 
but attentive : he knew not the uſe of wealth, and there- 
fore did not uſe it at all: but was in this particular nei- 
ther better nor worſe than a ſtrong-box for the conveni- 
ence and advantage of his heir. 'The appearance of cruelty 
remarkable in his counſels, relating to ſome wretched in- 
ſurgents who had been taken in open rebellion,. and the 
rancorous pleaſure he ſeemed to feel in pronouncing ſen- 
tence of death by ſelf-exenteration , was in fact the. gra- 
tification of a daſtardly heart, which had never acknow- 
ledged the leaſt impulſe of any liberal ſentiment. This 
being the caſe, mankind ought not to impute that to his 
guilt which was, in effect, the conſequence of his infir- 
mity. A man might, with equal juſtice, be puniſhed for 
being purblind. 6 was much more culp- 
able for ſeeking to ſhine in a ſphere for which nature 
neyer intended him; I mean for commencing ſtateſman, 
and intermeddling in the machine of government: yet 
even into this character he was forced, as it were, by 
the opinion and injunctions of Fika-kaka, who employed 
him at firſt in making ſpeeches for the Dairo, which that 
prince uſed to pronounce in public, at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, Theſe ſpeeches being tolerably well received 
by the populace, the Cuboy conceived an extraordinary 
opinion of his talents; and thought him extremely well 
qualified to eaſe him of great part of the burden of go- 
4 * A gentleman capitally convicted in apan is allowed the privile 

* anticipating the common executioner, by ripping out his own Hors, 
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vernment. He found him very well diſpoſed to engage 
heartily in his intereſts. Then he vas admitted to the 
obſculation @ pgferiori; and though his beard was not 
black, but rather of a ſubfuſcan hue, he managed it with 
ſuch dexerity, that Fika-kaka declared the ſalute gave hin 
e : while the bye-ſtanders proteſted 
that the contact produced, not ſimply electrical ſparks or 
ſcintillations, but even a pe fe irradiation, which ſeem- 
ed altogether ſupernatural. From this moment ' Sti-phi- 
rum-poo was initiated in the myſtries of the cabinet, and 
even introduced to the perſon of the; Dairo Got-hama- 
baba, whoſe pedeſtrian favours he ſhared with his new 
patron. It was obſerved, however, that even after his 
promotion and nobilitation, he ſtill retained his original 
awkwardneſs, and never could acquire that' graceful caſe 
of attitude with which the Cuboy preſented his parts 
averſe to the contemplation of his ſovereign. Indeed 
this miniſter's body was ſo well moulded for the celebra- 
tion of the rite, that one would have imagined nature had 
formed him expreſsly for that purpoſe, with his head and 
body projecting forwards, ſo as to form an angle of forty- 
five with the horizon, while the glutæi muſcles ſwelled 
backwards as if ambitious to meet half-way the imperial 
encounter. | FE: 0 
The third connection that ſtrengthenedthis politicalband 
was Nin-kom-poo-po, commander of the Fune, or navy 
of Japan, who, if ever man was, might ſurely be termed 
the child of fortune. He was bred to the ſea from his 
infancy, and, in the courſe of pacific ſervice, roſe to the 
command of a jonkh, when he was fo lucky as to detect 
a crew of pirates employed on a deſolate ſhore, in con- 
cealing a hoard of honey which they had taken from the 
merchants of Corea. Nin-kom-poo-po falling in with 
them at night, attacked them unawares, and having ob- 
tained an eaſy victory, carried of the treaſure. I cannot 
help being amuſed at the folly of you filly mortals, when 
I recolleCt the tranſports of the people at the return of 
this fortunate officer, with a paltry maſs of ſilver, parad- 
ing in covered waggons, eſcorted by his crew in arms. 
The whole city of Meaco reſounded with acclamation ; 
and Nin-kom-poo-po was extolled as the greateſt hero 
that eyer the empire of Japan produced. The Cuvoy 
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honoured him with five kiiles in puolic; accepted of the 
oſculation in private, recommended him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to the Dairo, who promoted him to the rank of 
Sey- ſeo- gun, or general at bas He profeſſed himſelf an 
adherent to the Cuboy, entered into a ſtrict alliance with 
Sti- phi rum- poo, and the whole management of the Fune 
was conſigned into his hands. With reſpect to his under- 


ſtanding, it was juſt ſufficient to comprehend the duties 


of a common mariner, and to follow the ordinary route 
of the moſt ſordid avarice. As to his heart, he might be 


ſaid to be in a ſtate of total apathy, without principle 
or paſſion; for I cannot afford the name of paſſion to ſuch 
a vile appetite as an inſatiable thirſt of lucre. He was, 


indeed, ſo cold and forbidding, that, in Japan, the people 
diſtinguiſhed him by a nick-name equivalent to the Engliſh 
word Salamander ; not that he was inclined to live in fire, 
but that the coldneſs of his heart would have extinguiſhed 
any fire it had approached. Some individuals imagined 


he had been begot upon a mermaid by a ſailor of Kam- 


ſchatka; but this was a mere fable. -I can afſure you, 
however, that when his lips were in contact with the 
Cuboy's poſteriors, Fika-kaka's teeth were ſeen to chat- 
ter. The pride of this animal was equal to his frigidity. 
He affected to eſtabliſh new regulations at the counci. 
where he preſided : he treated his equals with inſolence, 
and his ſuperiors with contempt, Other people generally 
rejoice in obliging their fellow-creatures, when they can 
do it without prejudice to their own intereſt. Nin- com- 
poo-po had a repulſive power in his diſpoſition z and 
ſeemed to take pleaſure in denying a requeſt. When this 
ram creature, ſelfiſh, inelegant, arrogant, and uncouth, 
appeared in all his trappings at the Dairo's court, upon a 
feſtival, he might have been juſtly compared to a Lap- 
land idol of ice, adorned with a profuſion of braſs leaf 
and trinkets of pewter. In the direction of the Fune, 
he was provided with a certain number of aſſeſſors, coun- 
ſellors or co-adjutors z but theſe he never conſulted, more 


han if they had been wooden images. He diſtributed 


dis commands among his own dependants; and left all 
the forms of the office to the care of the fcribe, who 
is became fo neceſſary, that his influence ſometimes 
ad well nigh interfered with that of the preſident : nay, 
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they have been ſeen, like the electrical ſpheres of tuo 
bodies, repelling each other. Hence it was obſerved, 

that the office of the Sey · ſeo-gun- ſiality reſembled the 
ſerpent called Amphiſbena, which, contrary to the for. 
mation of other animals in head and tail, has a head 
where the tail ſhould be. Well indeed, might they com- 
pare them to a ſerpent, in , creeping, cunning, coldneſs, 
and. venom ; but compariſon would have held with 
more propriety had nature produced a ſerpent without ever 
a head at all. ef cx ad SOR ITT 

The fourth who contributed his credit and capacity to 
this coalition, was Fokſi-roku, a man who greatly fur- 
paſſed them all in the ſcience of politics, bold, ſubtle, in- 
tereſted, inſinuating, ambitious, and indefatigable. An 
adventurer from his cradle; a latitudinarian in principle, 
a libertine in morals, without the advantages of birth, for- 
tune, character, or intereſt; by his own natural ſagacity, 
a cloſe attention to the follies and foibles of mankind, a 
projecting ſpirit, an invincible aſſurance, and an obſtinacy 
of perſeverance, proof againſt all the ſhocks of diſappoint- 
ment and repulſe ; he forced himſelf, as it were, into the 
ſcale of preferment; and being found equally capable and 
compliant, roſe to high offices of truſt and profit, deteſt- 
ed by the people, as one of the moſt deſperate tools of a 
wicked adminiſtration z and odious to his colleagues in 
the m, for his ſuperior talents, his reſtleſs ambition, 
and the uncertainty of his attachment, 

As intereſt prompted him, he hovered between the 
triumvirate we kc deſcribed, and another knot of com- 
petitors for the ad — n, headed by Quamba-cun-dono, a 
great Quo related to the Dairo, who had bore the ſu - 
preme command in the army, and was ſtyled Fatzman *, 
kr #exyy, or by way of eminence. This accompliſhed 
prince was not only the greateſt in his mind, but alſo the 
greateſt in his e of all the ſubjects of Japan; and 
whereas your Shakſpeare makes Falſtaff urge it as a plea 
in his own favour, that as he had more fleſh, ſo likewiſe 
he had more frailty than other men; I may juſtly con- 
vert the propoſition in favour of Quamba-cun-dono, and 
affirm that as he had more fleſh, ſo he had more virtue 
than any other Japaneſe z more bowels, more humanity, 


* Vide Kempfer, Amenitat. Japan, 
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wo more beneficence, more affability. He was undoubtedly, 
eg for a Fatzman, the moſt courteous, the moſt gallant, the 
© WH moſt elegant, generous and munificent Quo that ever a- 

dorned a court of Japan. So conſummate in the art of 


to match him in foreſight, vigilance, conduct, and abi- 
lity. Indeed his intellects were ſo extraordinary and ex- 
tenſive, that he ſeemed to ſentimentize at every pore, and 
Y to have the faculty of thinking diffuſed all over his frame, 
even to his fingers ends; or, as the Latins call it, ad un- 
guem : nay, ſo wonderful was his organical conformation, 
that, in the opinion of many Japaneſe philoſophers, his 
5 whole body was enveloped in a kind of poultice of brain, 
and that it he had loſt his head in battle, the damage with 
ple regard to his power of reflection would have been ſcarce 


88 perceptible. After he had achieved many glorious ex- 
. ploits in a war againſt the Chineſe on the continent, he 
„ws ſent with a ſtrong army to quell a dangerous inſur- 
151 ection in the northern parts of Ximo, which is one of the 


os Japaneſe iſlands. He accordingly by his valour cruſhed 
le rebellion ; and afterwards, by dint of clemency and 
0 diſeretion, extinguiſhed the laſt embers of diſaffection. 
mw When the inſurgents were defeated, diſperſed, and diſ- 


of armed, and a ſufhcient number ſelected for example, his 
Jag humanity emerged, and took full poſſeſſion of his breaſt. 
wp He conſidered them as wretched men miſled by falſe prin- 


the ciples of honour, and ſympathiſed with their diſtreſs : ho 
1 pitied them as men and fellow-citizens : he regarded them 


om s uſcful fellow-ſubjects, who might be reclaimed and re- 

8 p united to the community. | Inſtead of ſending out the mi- 

10 niſters of blood, rapine, and revenge, to ravage, burn, and 
9 


deſtroy, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or principle; he 
extended the arms of mercy to all who would embrace 
that indulgence: he protected the lives and habitations of 
the helpleſs, and diminiſhed the number of the mal- contents 
1 more effectually by his benevolence than by his 
Word. 

The ſouthern Japaneſe had been terribly alarmed at 
this inſurrection, and in the firſt tranſports of their de- 
lverance, voluntarily taxed themſelves with a conſiderable 
jearly tribute to the hero Quamba-cun-dono. In all pro- 
ability, they would not have appeared ſo grateful, had 


Ba war, that the whole world could not produce a general 
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| they ſtaid to ſee the effects of his merciful-diſpoſition ts. 


wards the vanquiſhed rebels: for mercy is ſurely no atiri 
bute of the Japaneſe, conſidered as a people. Indeed, no. 
thing could form a more ſtriking contraſt than appeared 
in the tranſactions in the northern and ſouthern parts of 
the empire at this juncture, While the amiable Quamh;. 
cun- dono was employed in the godlike office of gathering 
together, and cheriſhing under his wings the poor, di- 


pos forlorn widows and orphans, whom the ſavage 


nd of war had deprived of parent, huſband, home, and 
ſuſtenance; while he, in the north, gathered theſe miſerable 
creatures, even as a hen gathereth her chickens ; Sti-phi- 
rutm-poo, and other judges in the ſouth, were 'condemn- 
ing ſuch of their parents and. huſbands, as ſurvived the 
ſword, to crucifixion, cauldrons of boiling oil, or exente- 


ration; and the people were indulging their appetites by 


feaſting upon the viſcera thus extracted. The liver of a 
Ximian was in ſuch requeſt at this period, that if the 
market had been properly managed and ſupplied, this de- 
licacy would have ſold for two obans a pound, or about 


four pounds Sterling. The troops in the north might 


have provided at the rate of a thouſand head per month 
for the demand of Meaco; and though the other parts of 
the carcaſe would not have ſold at ſo high a price as tlie 
liver, heart, harrigals, ſweet-bread and pope's eye; yet the 
whole, upon an average, would have fetched at the rate 
of three hundred pounds a-head; eſpecially if thoſe ani- 
mals, which are but poorly fed in their own country, had 
been fattened up and kept upon hard meat for the flaugh- 

ter. This new branch of traſſic would have produced 
about three hundred and _ thouſand pounds annually; 
for the rebellion might eafily have been fomented from 


. year to year; and conſequently it would have yielded a 


conſiderable addition to the emperor's reyenue, by a pro- 
per taxation. i | ; | 
The philoſophers of Japan were divided in their opinions 
concerning this new taſte for Ximian fleſh, which ſuddenly 
ſprung up among the Japaneſe. Some aſcribed it to a 
principle of hatred and revenge, agreeable to the common 
expreſſion of animoſity among the multitude. 5 You dog, 
Vil have your liver.” Others imputed it to a notion analo- 
gous to the vulgar conceit, that the liver of a mad dog be- 
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| to. ing eaten, is a preventive” againſt madneſs; ergo, the lis 
tir. ver of a traitor -is' an antidote againſt treãſon. A third 
no- bort derived this ſtrange appetite from the belief of the 
red Americans, Who imagine they ſhall inherit all the virtues 
of of the enemies they deyour ; and a fourth affirmed that the 
1bz- demand for this dainty aroſe from a very high and peculiar 
ring Wl {avour in Ximian fleſh, which flavour was diſcovered by 
di- accident: moreover, there were not wanting ſome who 
age ſuppoſed this 'banquet was a kind of facrifice to the 
and powers of ſorcery; as we find that one of the ingredients 
able of the charm prepared in Shakſpeare's cauldron was the 
phi- lier of blafpheming Jew 2 and indeed it is not at all im- 
nn. probable that the liver of a rebellious Ximian might be al- 
the Wi together as effectual. I know that Fika-kaka was ſtimu- 
nte- lated by curioſity to try the experiment, and held divers 
by conſultations with his cooks on this ſubject. They all de- 
fa clared in favour of the trial; and it was accordingly pre- 
ſented at the table, where the Cuboy eat of it to ſuch ex- 
de- ceſs as to produce a ſurfeit. He underwent a fevere eva- 
out Wl cuation both ways, attended with cold ſweats and ſwoon- 
ght ings. In a word, his agony was ſo violent, that he ever af- 
nth ter loathed the fight of Ximian fleſh, whether dead or alive. 
s of With the Fatzman Quamba-cun-dono was connected | 
the another Quo called Gotto-mio, viceroy of Xicoco, one of 
the WH the iſlands of Japan. If his underftanding had been as 
rate large as his fortune, and his temper a little more tractable, 
ant he would have been a dangerous rival to the Cuboy. But 
WI | their brains had been weighed 2gainft each other, the 
gb. nineteenth part of a grain would have turned either ſcale; 
ed and as Fika-kaka had negative qualities, which fupported 
lly; and extended his perſonal influence, ſo Gotto-mio had po- 
Om ltve powers, that defended him from all approaches of 
da popularity. His pride was of the inſolent order; his 
0. temper extremely irraſcible; and his avarice quite rapaci- 
| dus; nay, he is ſaid to have once declined the honour of 
ons i kicking from the Dairo. Conceited of his own talents, 
nly be affected to harangue in the council of Twenty-eight ; 
but his ideas were embarraſſed ; his language was mean; 
and his elocution more diſcordant than the braying of fif- 
08, Wil ff afes. When Fika-kaka addreſſed himſelf to ſpeech, an 
zreeable ſimper played upon the countenances of all the 
audience; but ſoon as Gotto-mio ſtood up, every ſpecta- 
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tor raiſed his thumbs to his ears, as it were inſtinctisch, WH narra 
The Dairo, Got-hama-baba, by the advice of the Cuboy, der. 
ſent him over to govern the people of Xicoco, and a more racte 
effectual method could not have been taken to mortify his indee 
ance. His deportment was ſo inſolent, his economy been 


ſo ſordid, and his government ſo arbitrary, that thoſe was 


iſlanders, who are remarkably ferocious and impatient, ei- They 
preſſed their hatred and contempt of him on every occz- and 1 
fon. His Quanbukuſhip was hardly ſafe from outrage in and 
the midſt of his guards; and a croſs was actually erected was 

for the execution of his favourite Kow-kin, who eſcaped confi 
with ſome difficulty to the iſland of Niphon, whither alſo . than 


his patron ſoon followed him, attended by the curſes of was 


the people whom he had been ſent to rule. anſw 

He who preſided at the council of Twenty-eight was and 
called Soo-ſan-ſin-o, an old experienced ſhrewd politician, and 
who e er more ſenſe in one ſingle ſentence, than her « 


could have been diſtilled from all the other brains in coun- ture 
eil, had they been macerated in one alembic. He was a have 
man of extenſive learning and elegant taſte. He fav ſuch 
through the characters of his fellow-labourers in the ror, 
ad——n. He laughed at the folly of one faction, and de- Deb 
teſted the arrogance and preſumption of the other. In an Wi vury, 
aſſembly of ſenſible men, his talents would have ſhone with leaſt 
ſuperior luſtre : but at the council of "Twenty-eight, they of t 
were obſcured by the thick clouds of ignorance Tar enve- 1 
loped his brethren. The Dairo had a perſonal reſpect for WI tho! 
him, and is ſaid to have conferred frequent favours on his dial 
poſteriors in private. He kicked the Cuboy often ex ii, elta 
as a huſband thinks it incumbent upon him to careſs his Ho! 
wife: but he kicked the preſident for pleaſure, as a vo- cert 
luptuary embraces his miſtreſs. Soo-ſan- ſin- o, conſcious gio1 
that he had no family intereſt to ſupport him in cabal tari 
among the people, and careleſs of his country's fate, re. {wo 
ſolved to enjoy the comforts of life in quiet. He laughed tion 
and quaffed with his ſelect companions in private; r- WI Ho 
ceived his appointments thankfully ; and ſwam with th- WW Jed 
tide of politics as it happened to — It was pretty ex- his 
traordinary that the wiſeſt man ſhould be the greateſt cy- the 
pher: but ſuch was the will of the gods. the 
Beſides theſe t luminaries that enlightened the ca- for 


binet of Japan, I ſhall have occaſion, in the courſe of my 
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narrative, to deſcribe many other ſtars of an infer ala 


der. At this board there was as great a variety of cha- 
racters, as we find in the celebrated table of Cebes. Nay, 
indeed, hat was objeCted to the philoſopher, might have 
been more juſtly ſaid of the Japaneſe councils. There 
was neither invention, unity, nor deſign among them. 
They conſiſted of mobs of ſauntering, ſtrolling, vagrant, 
and ridiculous politicians. Their ſchemes were abſurd, 


| and their deliberations like the ſketches of anarchy. All 


was bellowing, bleating, braying, grinning, grumbling, 
conſuſion, and uproar. It was more like a dream of chaos 
than a picture of human life. If the AAIMON, or genius, 
was wanting, it muſt be owned that Fika-kaka exactly 
anſwered Cebes's deſcription of TYXH, or fortune, blind 
and frantic, running about every where; giving to ſome 
and taking from others, without rule or diſtinction; while 
her emblem-of the round ſtone, fairly ſhows his giddy na- 
ture; as fene Grow dvrig, Here, however, one might 
have ſeen many other figures of the ae allegory; 
ſuch as Deception tendering the cup of ignorance and er- 
ror, opinions and appetites; Diſappointment and Anguiſh; 
Debauchery, Profligacy, Gluttony, and Adulation 3 Lux- 
ury, Fraud, Rapine, Perjury, and Sacrilege; but not the 
leaſt traces of the virtues which are deſcribed in the groupe 
of true education, and in the grove of happineſs. 

The two factions that divided the council of Japan, 
though inveterate enemies to each other, heartily and cor- 
dially concurred in one particular, which was the worſhip 
eſtabliſhed in the- temple of Fakkubaſi, or the White 
Horſe. This was the orthodox faith in Japan, and was 
certainly founded, as St. Paul faith of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, upon the evidence of things not ſeen. All the vo- 
taries of this ſuperſtition of Fakkubaſi ſubſcribed and 
{wore to the following creed, implicitly, without heſita- 
tion or mental / reſervation, © I believe in the White 
Horſe, that he deſcended from Heaven, and ſojourned in 
Jeddo, which is the land of promiſe. I believe in Bupo 
his apoſtle, who firſt — to the children of Niphon, 
the glad tidings of the goſpel of Fakkubaſi. I believe that 
the White Horſe was begot by a black mule, and brought 
forth by a green dragon; that his head is of ſilver, and 
his hoofs are of braſs: that he eats gold as provender, and 
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dained and predeſtined to furniſh-him with food, and the 
people of Jeddo to clear away his litter. I believe that the 
iſland of Niphon is joined to the continent of Jeddo; ang 
that whoever thinks otherwiſe ſhall be damned to all eter. 
nity. I believe that the ſmalleſt portion of matter may be 
practically divided ad infinitum that equal quantities 
taken from equal quantities, an unequal quantity will re- 


main: that two and two make ſevent that the ſun rules 


the night, the ſtars the day; and the moon is made of 
reen cheeſe. Finally, I believe that a man cannot be 
— without devoting his goods and his chattels, his 
children, relations and friends, his ſenſes and ideas, his 
ſoul and his body, to the religion of the White Horſe, as 
it is preſcribed in the ritual of Fakkubafi.” Theſe are the 
tenets which the Japaneſe miniſters ſwallowed as glib as 
the Engliſh clergy ſwallow the thirty-nine articles. 
Having thus charaCterifed the. chiefs that. diſputed the 
adminiſtration, or in other words the ire of Japan, [ 
ſhall now proceed to a plain narration of hiſtorical inci- 


_ dents, without pretending to philoſophize like He, or 


dogmatize like S——tt. I ſhall only tell thee, Natha- 
niel, that Britain never gave birth but to two hiſtorians | 
worthy of credit, and they were Talieſſin and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. I'Il tell you another ſecret. The whole 


world has never been able to produce fix good hiſtorians. 


| 
! 
; 


Herodotus is fabulous even to a proverb; Thucydides is 


| perplexed, obſcure, and unimportant z Polybius is dry 
and inelegant ; Livy ſuperficial z and Tacitus a coxcomb. 


Guicciardini wants intereſt 5 Davila digeſtion ; and Sarpi 
truth. In the whole catalogue of French hiſtorians, there 
is not one of tolerable authenticity. ele 4004/7 

In the year of the period Foggien one hundred and 
fifty-four, the tranquillity of Japan was interrupted by 
the encroachments of the Chineſe adventurers, who made 
deſcents upon certain iſlands belonging to the Japaneſe, 2 
great way to the ſouthward of Xicoco. They even ſet- 
tled colonies, and built forts on ſome of them, while the 
two 2 were at peace with each other. When the 
Japaneſe governors expoſtulated with the Chineſe officers 
on this intruſion, they were treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt : then they had recourſe to force of arms, and ſome 


3 


ſkirmiſhes were fought with various ſucceſs. When the 
tidings of theſe - hoſtilities” arrived at Meaeo, the whole 


deliberative faculties. * The diſputes had happened in the 
illand of Fatfiſſio : but there were only three members of 
the council who knew that Fatſiſſio was an "iſland, al- 


in the dark with reſpect to its ſituation. Fika-kaka, on 
the ſuppoſition that it adjoined to the coaſt of Corea, ex- 
prefled his apprehenſion that the Chineſe would invade it 
with a numerous army: and was ſo tranfported when 
Fokſi-roku' aſſured him it was an iſland at a vaſt diſtance 


face of the whole council; and his royal maſter, Got- 
the hama-baba, ſwore he ſhould be indulged with a double 
n, 1 portion of | kicking at his next private audience. The 
nci- ame counſellor propoſed, that as the Fune, or navy of 
„or Japan, was much more numerous than the fleet of China, 
tha- hey ſhould immediately avail themſelves of this advan- 
ans nage. Quamba-cun-dono the Fatzman was of opinion 
frey chat war thould be immediately declared, and an army 
hole WW tranſported to the continent. Sti-phi-rum-poo thought 
ans. it would be more expedient to ſweep the ſeas of the Chi- 
5 is WW "ele trading veſſels, without giving them any previous in- 


dry WW tination ; and to this opinion Admiral Nin-kom-poo-po 


mb. WW fubſcribed, not only out of 'deference to the ſuperior un- 
arpi Wi Lerſtanding of his ſage ally, who undertook to prove it 
nere vas not contrary to the law of nature and nations to 


plunder the ſubjects of foreign powers, who trade on the 


and Wi faith of treaties; but alſo from his own inclination, which 
| by vas much addicted to pillage without bloodſhed. To 


lim, therefore, the taſk was left of ſcouring the ſeas, and 


e, a WI itcrcepting the ſuccours which (they had received intel- 
ſet- WW gence) were ready to fail from one of the ports of China 
the s the iſland of Fatſiſſio. In the mean time junks were 
| the MW Provided for tranſporting thither a body of Japaneſe troops, 
cers under the command of one Koan, an obſcure officer, wi 

con- ut conduct or experience, whom the-Fatzman ſelected 


br this ſervice : not that he ſuppoſed him poſſeſſed of ſu- 
Vol. VL. 5 D * | | 


council of 'D'wenty-Eight was overwhelmed wigh fear and 
confuſion,” The Dairo kicked them all round, not from 
paſſion, but by way of giving an animating fillip to their 


though the commerce there carried on was of the utmoſt 
importance to the empire of Japan. They were as much 


from any continent, that he kiſſed him five times in the 
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perior merit, but becauſe no leader of diſtinction cared u © 
= engage in ſuch a diſagreeable expedition. ſhe 
| -  Nin-kom-poo-po acted according to the juſteſt idey WI Phi 
| which had formed of his underſtanding. He le Wl {£9 


looſe his cruiſers among the merchant ſhips-of China, and 
the harbours of Japan were quickly filled with prizes and 
E The Chineſe exclaimed: againſt theſe proceed- 
ings as the moſt perfidious acts of piracy z and all the 

ther powers of Aſia beheld them with aſtoniſhment. 
But the conſummate wiſdom of the ſea Sey-ſeo-gun ap- 
peared molt conſpicuous in another ſtroke of generalſhip 
which he now ſtruck. Inſtead of blocking up in the Chi 
neſe harbour the ſuccours deſtined to reinforce the enemy 
in Fatſiſſio, until they ſhould: be driven from their en- 
croachments on that iſland, he very wiſely ſent a ſtrong 
ſquadron of Fune to cruiſe in the open ſea, midway be- 
tween China and Fatſiſſio, in the moſt tempeſtuous ſea- 
ſon of the year, when the fogs are fo thick and fo con- 
ſtant in that latitude, as to rival the darkneſs of a winter 
night; and ſupported the feaſibility of this ſcheme in 
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council, by obſerving, that the enemy would be thus de- © 

coyed from their harbour, and undoubtedly intercepted J 

ö in their paſſage by the Japaneſe ſquadron. This plan was ©! 

| applauded as one of the moſt ingenious ſtratagems that bir 

| erer was deviſed 3 and Fika-kaka jnfſted-upon kiflng hf „ 

| poſteriors, as the moſt honourable mark of his approba- 1 

| Philoſophers have obſerved, that the motives of action bre 

1 are not to be eſtimated by events. Fortune did not al- Ci 

gether fulfil the expectations of the council. Genera sie 

4 Koan ſuffered himſelf and his army to be decoyed into be: 

| the middle of a wood, where they ſtood like ſheep in the bn 

| ſhambles, to be ſlaughtered by an unſeen enemy. The dhe 

1 Chineſe ſuccours perceiving their harbour open, ſet ali tec 

| for Fatſiſſio, whi they reached in ſafety, by changing me 

l their courſe about one degree from the common route ſl 2 

| while the Japaneſe Fune continued cruiſing among tbeil de 

fogs, until the ſhips were ſhattered: by ſtorms, and tha c 

j crews more than half deſtroyed by cold and diſtemper. | 0 

| When the news of theſe: diſaſters arrived, great com © 

4 | motion aroſe in the council. The Dairo 3 -babalf 0 
= - Huttered, and clucked, and cackled, and hiſſed, like a gools 


do WY <iturbed in the act of incubation. Quamba- cim: dono 
18 ſhed bitter teats ; the Cuboy ſnivelled and ſobbed; Sti- 
idey 2 groaned ; Gottomio ſwore; but the ſea Sey- 
e let ſeo· gun Nin-kom-poo-po underwent 110 alteration. He 
nd WY {at as the emblem of inſenſibility, fixed as the north ſtar, 
and and as cold as that luminary, ſending forth emanations of 
ced. WI ffrigidity. Fika-kaka,: miſtaking this congelation for forti- 
| the tude, went round and embraced him where he ſat, ex- 

claiming, My dear Days Sey-ſco-gun, what. would you 
1 p. adriſe in this dilemma ? But the contact had almoſt 
coſt him his life; for the touch of Nin-kom-poo-po, thus 
Chi. WH congealed, had the ſame effect as that of the fiſh called 
em; WI Torpor. The Cuboy's whole body was inſtantly be- 
ren. numbed; and if his friends had not inſtantly poured 
ron i down his throat a conſiderable quantity of ſtrong ſpirit, 
y be- the circulation would have ceaſed. This is what phi: 
- ſc; WY ſophers call a generation of cold, which became ſo in- 
con. tenſe, that the mercury in a Japaneſe thermometer, con- 
inter ſtructed on the ſame principles which were afterwards 
\c in adopted by Fahrenheit, and fixed in the apartment, imme- 
5 de- diately ſunk thirty degrees below the freezing point. 

The firſt aftomiſhment of the council was ſucceeded by 
critical remarks and argumentation. The Dairo conſoled 
himſelf by chbirving, that his troops made a very ſoldier- 
ly appearance as they lay on the field in their new cloth- 
ing, ſmart caps, and clean buſkins; and that the enemy 
allowed they had never ſeen beards and whiſkers in better 
order. He then declared, that, ſhould a war enfue with 
China, he would go abroad and expoſe himſelf for the 
glory of Japan. FokG-roku expreſſed his ſurpriſe that a 
general ſhould march his army through a wood in an un- 
known country, without having it firſt reconnoitred; but 
the Fatzman affured him that was a practice never admit- 
ted into the diſcipline of Japan. Gotto-mio ſwore the 
man was mad to ſtand with his men, like oxen in a ſtall, 
to be knocked on the head, without uſing any means of 
defence. „ Why the devil (ſaid he) did not he either re- 
treat, or advance ta cloſe engagement with the handful of 
Chineſe who formed the ambuſcade ?” I hope, my dear 
Quan-buku (replied the Fatzman), that the troops of Ja- 
pan will always ſtand without flinching. I ſhould have 
been mortified beyond qneaſure, had _ retreated withs 


* 
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out ſeeing the faoe of the enemy :—that would have been 
a diſgrace which never befel any troops formed under ny 
direction 3/ and as for advancing, the ground would not 
permit any manceuvre of that nature. ay ei engag- 
ed in a cul de ſac, where they could not form either in 
hollow ſquare, front line, potence, column, or platoon.— 
It was the fortune of war, and they bore it like men: 


we ſhall be more fortunate on another occaſion.” The 8¹ 
preſident Soo- ſan- ſin- O took notice, that if there had been they 
one ſpaniel in the whole Japaneſe army, this diſaſter could Wi cien! 
not have happened, as the animal would have beat the WW fron 
buſhes, and diſcovered the ambuſcade. He therefore pro- like 
-poſed, that if the war was to be proſecuted in Fatſiſſio, reco 


which is a country overgrown with wood, a number of 
blood-hounds nag be provided and ſent over, to run 
upon the foot in the front and on the flanks of the army, 
when it ſhould be on its march through ſuch/impediments, 
lamba- cun-dono declared, that ſoldiers had much bet. 
ter die in the bed of honour, than be ſaved and victori- 
ous, by ſuch an unmilitary expedient; that ſuch a pro- 
poſal was ſo contrary to the rules of war, and the ſcheme 
of enliſting dogs ſo derogatory from the dignity of the 
ſervice, that, 2 it ſhould be embraced, he would re- 
ſign his command, and ſpend the remainder of his life in 
retirement. This canine project was equally diſliked by 
the Dairo, who approved of _— Fatzman's objection, and 
ſealed his approbation with a pedeſtrian ſalute of ſuch | 
momentum, that the Fatzman, could hardly ſtand under | 
the weight of the compliment. It was agreed that new 
levies ſhould be made, and a new ſquadron. of Fune equip- 
ped with all expedition; and thus * aſſembly broke up. 
Fortune had not yet ſufficiently humbled the pride of 
Japan. That body of Chineſe which defeated Koan, made 
ſeveral conqueſts in Fatſiſſio, and ſeemed to be in a fair 
way of reducing the whole land. Yet the court of Chi- 
na, not ſatisfied with this ſucceſs, reſolved: to ſtrike a blow | 
that ſhould be equally humiliating to the Japaneſe, in an- 
other part of the world. Having by ſpecious remon- 
ſtrances already prepoſſeſſed all the neighbouring nations 
_ againſt the government of Japan, as the patrons of per- 
fidy and piracy, they fitted out an armament, which was | 
intended to ſubdue the iſland of. Motao on the coaſt of 
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Corea, which the Japaneſe. had taken in a former war, 
and now occupied. at a very great expence, as a place of 
the utmoſt importance to the commerce of the empire. 
's deſign were ſent — 
| Japan; but they ſeemed 
all overwhelmed by ſuch a lethargy of infatuation, that 
no meaſures of prevention were concerted. 5 £6 
Such was the opinion of the people; but the truth is, 
they were faſt aſleep. The Japaneſe hold with the an- 
cient Greeks and modern Americans, that dreams are 
from heaven; and in any perplexing emergency, they, 
like the Indians, Jews, and natives of Madagaicar, have 
recourſe to dreaming as to an oracle. Theſe dreams or 
divinations are preceded by certain religious rites analo- 
gous to the ceremony of the ephod, the urim and the 
thummim, The rites were religiouſly performed in the 
council of Twenty-Eight; and a deep ſleep overpowered 
the Dairo/ and all his counſellors. 1 | 
Got-hama-baba, the emperor, who repoſed his head 
upon the pillowy ſides of Quamba-cun-dono, dreamed 
that he was ſacrificing in the temple of Fakkubaſi, and faw 
the deity of the White Horſe devouring pearls by the 
buſhel at one end, and voiding corruption by the ton at 
the other. The Fatzman dreamed that a great number 
of Chineſe cooks were buſy buttering his brains. Gotto- 
mio dreamed of lending money, and borrowing ſenſe, 
Sti-phi-rum-poo thought he had procured a new law for 
clapping padlocks upon the chaſtity of all the females in 
Japan, *under twenty, of which padlocks he himſelf kept 
the keys.  Nin-kom-poo-po dreamed he was metamor- 
phoſed into a ſea-lion, in purſuit of a ſhoal of golden 
gudgeons. One did laugh in's ſleep, and one cried murder. 
The firſt was Soo-ſan-fin-o, who had preciſely the ſame 
nition that diſturbed the imagination of the Cuboy. He 
tiought he ſaw the face of a right reverend 2 of the 
Bonzas, united with, and growing to the poſteriors of the 
miniſter. Fika-kaka underwent the ſame diſagreeable il- 
luion, with this aggravating circumſtance, that he al- 
* felt the teeth of the ſaid Bonza. The preſident 
laughed aloud at the ridiculous phenomenon : the Cuboy 
fxclaimed in the terror of being encumbered with ſuch a 


monſtrous appendage. It was not 5 ſome reaſon 
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. he cried, “ Murder!“ Fok-fi-roku, | who happened ty 
fleep on the next chair, dreamed of money-bags, places, 
and reverſions; and in the tranfport of his eagerneſs, laid 
faſt hold on the trunk-breeches of the Cuboy, including 
certain fundamentals, which he graſped ſo violently, 2; 
to excite pain, and extort the exclamation from Fik- 
kaks, even in his ey, a OR ITS 0 9319 
The council being at laſt waked by the clamours of the 
2 who ſurrounded the palace, and proclaimed that 
otao was in danger of an invaſſon; the fea Sey. ſeo- 
n Nin-kom-poo-po, was ordered to fit out a fleet of 
Fune, for the relief of that iſtand; and directions were 
given that the commander of theſe Fune ſhould, in his 
voyage, touch at the garriſon of Foutaa, and take on 
board from thence a certain number of troops, to rein- 
force the Japaneſe governor of the place, that was in 
danger. Nin- kom- poo- po for this ſervice choſe the com- 
mander Bihn-goh, a man who had never ſignalized him- 
Telf by any act of valour. He ſent him out with a ſqua- 
dron of Fune ill manned, wretchedly provided, and infe- 
rior in number to the fleet of China, which was by this 
time known to be aſſembled, in order to ſupport the in- 
yaſion of the iſland of Motao. He failed, nevertheleſs, on 
this expedition, and touched at the garriſon of Foutao, 
to take in the reinforcement: but the orders ſent for this 
purpoſe from Nob-od-i, miniſter for the department of 
war, appeared fo contradictory and abſurd, that they 
could not poſſibly be obeyed ; fo that Bihn-goh proceeded 
without the reinforcement towards Motap; the priticipal 
fortreſs of which was by this time inveſted. He had been 
| accidentally joined by a few cruiſers, which rendered him 
equal in ſtrength to the Chineſe ſquadron which he now 
deſcried. Both commanders ſeemed afraid of each other. 
The fleets, however, engaged ; but little are Was 
done to either. They 8 as if by conſent. Bihn-gob 
made the beſt of his way back to Foutao, without making 
the leaſt attempt to ſuccour, or open a communication 
with Fi-de-ta-da, the r of Motao, who, looking 
pon himſelf as abandoned by his country, ſurrendered 
us fortreſs, with the whole iſland, to the Chineſe gene? 
tal. Theſe diſgraces happening 'on the back of the Fat. 
liſſian difaſters, raiſed a prodigious ferment in Japan, and 
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the miniſtry had almoſt ſunk under the firſt fury of the 
people's reſentment, ee only exclaimed againſt 
the folly of the adminiſtration, but they alfo accuſed them 
of treachery z and ſeemed to think that the glory and ad- 
vantage of the _ ire had been betrayed, What in- 
creaſed the commotion, was the terror of an invaſion, with 
which the Chineſe threatened the iſlands of Japan. The 
terrors of Fika-kaka had already coſt him two pair of 
trank hoſe, which were defiled by ſudden fallies or ir- 
ruptions from the poſtern of his microcoſm ; and theſe _ 
were attended with fuch noiſome efluvia, that the Bon- 
zas could not perform the barbal abſterſion without marks 
of abhortence. The emperor himſelf was feen to ſtap 
his noſe, and turn away bis head, when he approached 
him to perform the pedeſtrian exerciſe. 

Hete I interided to inſert a diſſertation on trouſers or 
trunk-breeches, called by the Greeks, 8gaxo, et r 
by the Latins, bracce laxe ; by the Spaniards, bragas an- 
char; by the Italianis, calxone largo; by the French, haut 
de chauſſes ; by the Saxons, brecce ; by the Swedes, brackor ; 
by the Iriſh, briechar by the Celtz, brag ; and by the 
Japaneſe, bra-abk. T could make ſome curious diſcoveries 
touching the analogy between the Hie and Zenter 
yoo, and point out the preciſe time at which the 
Grecian women began to wear the breeches. I would 
have demonſtrated that the cingulum muliebre was originally 
no other than the wife's literally wearing the huſband's 
trouſers at certain orgia, as a mark of dominion trans- 
ferred pro tempore, to the female. I would have drawn a 
curious parallel between the Z of the Greek, and the 
eim or middle cloth worn by the black ladies in Guinea. 
would have proved that breeches were not firſt uſed to 
defend the central parts from the injuries of the weather, 
inaſmuch as they were firſt worn by the Orientals in a 
warm climate; as you may ſee in Perſius, Braccatts illita 
medis—Porticut. I would have ſhown that breeches were 
firſt brought from Afia to the northern parts of Europe, 
by the Geltz, ſprang from the ancient Comunabs : that 
trouſets were worn in Scotland long before the time of 
Pythagoras; and indeed we are told by Jamblychus, that 
Abaris, the famous Highland philoſopher, cotemporary, 
and perſonally acquainted with the 1 * Ctotona, wore 
a | Dd 4 
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long trouſers. I myſelf: can atteſt the truth of that de. 
ſcription, as I well remember the perſon and habit of that 
learned mountaineer. I would have explained the reaſons 
that | compelled the poſterity of thoſe. mountaineers to 
abandon. the breeches of their forefathers, and expoſe 


heir poſteriors to the wind. I would have convinced the 
Engliſh antiquaries that the inhabitants of Yorkſhire came 
originally from the Highlands of Scotland, before the 
Scots had laid aſide their breeches, and wore this part of 


. dreſs, long after their anceſtors, as well as the ſouthern 


Britons, were unbreeched by the Romans. From this 
diſtinction they acquired the name of Brigantes, Bra- 
gantes and hence came the verb to brag, or. boaſt con- 
remptuouſly ; for the neighbours of the Brigantes being 
at variance with that people, uſed, by way of contume- 
lious defiance, when they ſaw any of them paſſing or re- 
paſſing, to clap their hands on their poſteriors, and cry 
Brag-Bra would have drawn a learned compariſon 
between * ſhield of Ajax and the ſeyen-fold breeches of 
a Dutch ſkipper, Finally, I would have promulgated the 
original uſe of trunk breeches, which would have led me 
into a diſcuſſion of the rites of Cloacina, ſo differently 
worſhipped by the ſouthern and northern inhabitants of 


this 1 Theſe diſquiſitions would have unveiled 


the myſteries that now conceal the origin, migration, ſu- 
perſtition, language, laws, and connections of different 
nations — ed nunc non erit his locus. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that Linſchot and others are miſtaken in deriving the Ja- 
paneſe from their neighbours the Chineſe; and that Dr. 
Kempfer is right in his conjeCture, ſuppoſing them to 
have come from Media W after — confuſion of 
Babel. It is no wonder, therefore, that being Braccato- 
rum fili, they ſhould retain the wide breeches of their 
Pn, 5 e eee 

Haying dropped theſe hints concerning the origin of 
breeches, I ſhall now return to the great perſonage that 
turned me into this train of thinking. e council of 
Twenty-Eight being aſſembled in a great hurry, Fika- 


kaka ſat about five ſeconds in ſilence, having in his coun- 
tenance nearly the ſame expreſſion Which you have ſeen 


in the face and attitude of Felix on his tribunal, as re- 
preſented by the facetious Hogarth, in his print done ab- 
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ſurveyiug every individual of the council through a lon 
| Ang ſpeech: to this effect: © Imperial Ds 
hama- baba, my ever- glorious maſter; and you, ye illu- | 


ſtrious nobles of Japan, Quanbukus, — Days, and 
Daygos, my fellows and colleagues, in che work of ad- 
miniſtration; it is well known to you all, and they are 
raſcals that deny it, I have watched and faſted for the 
public weal—-By G-d, I have deprived myſelf of two 
hours of my natural reſt, every night for a weck toge- 
ther. Then I have been ſo hurried with ſtate affairs, 
that I could not eat a comfortable meal in a whole fort- 


night: and what rendered this misfortune the greater, 


my chief cook had dreſſed an olio a la Chino. ſay an 
olio, my Lords, ſuch an olio as never appeared before 
upon a table in Japan —by the Lord, it coſt me fifty 
obans; and I had not time to taſte a morſel. Well, then, 


| have watched, that my fellow-ſubjects ſhould ſleep; 1 


have faſted, that they ſhould feed.-—I have not only 
watched and faſted, but I have prayed, —no, not much of 


that—yes, by the Lord, I have praygd, as it were—T 
have ejaculated I have danced and ſung at the Matſuris, 


which, you know, are religious rites—L have headed the 


multitude, and treated all the -aggamufhns in Japan. 
To be certain, I could not do too much for our moſt ex- 


cellent and ſublime emperor, an emperor unequalled in 


wiſdom, and unrivalled in generoſity. Were I to expa- 
tiate from the riſing of the ſun to the ſetting thereof, I 


ſhould not ſpeak half his praiſe.—O happy nation! O 
fortunate Japan! happy in ſuch a Dairo to wield the 
ſceptre; and let me add (vanity apart), fortunate in ſuch 


a 32 to conduct the adminiſtration.— Such a prince! 


and ſuch a miniſter l—a ha l my noble friend Soo- ſan- 
in- o, I ſee your Dayſhip ſmile.—I know what you think, 
ha! ha !—Very, well, my Lord—you may think what 
jou pleaſe, but two ſuch head-pieces—pardon, my royal 


maſter, my preſumption in laying our heads together, 
you Wh find again in the whole univerſe, ha! ha 4 


Il be damn'd if you do, ha! ha! ha!” The tumult 


without doors was, by this time, increaſed to ſuch a de- 


gree, that the 82 could utter nothing more ab anteriori; 
ad the majority of the members fat aghaſt in filence, 
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The Dairo declared he would throw his cap out of the 
window into the midſt of the populace, and challenge 
any ſingle man of them to bring it up; but he was diſ. 
ſuaded from hazarding his ſacred perſon in ſuch a man- 
her. Quamba-cun-dono propoſed to let looſe the guards 
among the multitude z but Fika-kaka proteſted he could 
never agree to an expedient ſo big with danger to the 
perſons of all preſent. Sti-phi-rum-poo: was of opinion 
that they ſhould proceed according to law, and indi the 
leaders of the mob for a riot. Nin-kom-poo-po exhorted 
the Dairo and the whole council to take refuge on board 
the fleet. Gotto- mio ſweated in ſilence: he trembled for 
his money-bags, and dreaded another encounter with the 
mob, by whom he had ſuffered ſeverely in the fleſh, up- 
on a former occaſion. The prefident ſhrugged up his 
ſhoulders, and kept his eye fixed upon a poſtern or back- 
door. In this general conſternation, Fokfi-roku ſtood up, 
and offered a ſcheme, which was immediately put in exc- | 
cCution. The multitude, my Lords (ſaid he), is a many 
headed monſter—it is a Cerberus that muſt have a ſop :— 
it is a wild-beaſt, ſo ravenous that nothing but blood will 
appeaſe its appetite: it is a whale that muſt have a bar- 
rel for its amuſement —it is a demon to which we muſt 
offer up human ſacrifice. Now, the queſtion is, Who is 
to be this ſop, this barrel, this ſcape-poat ?—Tremble not, 
illuſtrious Fika-kaka-—be not afraid—your life is of too 
much conſequence.—But I perceive that the Cuboy is 
rhoved—an unfavory odour affails my noſtrils—brief let 
me be—Bihn-goh muſt be the victim happy, if the ſa- 
crifice of his Ale life can appeaſe the commotions of 
his country. To him let us impute the loſs of Motao.— 
Let us, in the mean time, ſooth the rabble with ſolemn 
promiſes that national juſtice ſhall be done;—Jet us em- 
_ ploy emiſſaries to mingle in all places of plebeian reſort ; 
to puzzle, perplex, and ptevaricate ; to exaggerate the 
miſconduct of Bihn-goh; to traduce his character with | 
retroſpective reproach ; ſtrain circumſtances to his pre- 
judice; inflame the reſentment of the vulgar againſt that 
devoted officer ; and keep up the flame, by feeding it with 
continual fuel.” | 88 
The ſpeech was heard with univerſal applauſe: Fokſi- | 
roku was kicked by the Dairo, and kiſſed by the Cuboy, 


A 


* 
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erſed 


in token of approbation. The populace were diſperſed 
by means of fair promiſes. Bihn-goh was put under ar- 
reſt, and kept as à malefactor in cloſe priſon. Agents 
were employed through the whole metropolis, te vilify 
his character, and accuſe him of cowardice and treachery. 
Authors were enliſted to defame him in public writings 3 
and mobs hired to hang ard burn him in effigy. 1 | 
theſe means, the revenge of the _ was artfully tranf. 
ferred, and their attention effeQually diverted from the 
miniſtry, which was the firſt objeck of their indignation. 
At length, matters being duly prepared for the exhibition 
of ſuch an extraordinary ſpeCtacle, Bihn-goh underwent 
a public trial, was unanimouſly found guilty, arid unani- 
mouſly declared innocent; by the fame mouths con- 
demned to death, and recommended to mercy ; but mer- 
ey was incompatible with the defigns of the ad——n. 
The unfortunate Bihn-goh was crucified for cowardice, 
and bore his fate with the moſt heroic courage. His be- 
haviour at his death was ſo mconſiſtent with the crime 
for which he was doomed to die, that the emiffaries of 
the Cuboy wete fain to propagate a report, that Bihn-goh 
had bribed a perſon to repreſent him at his execution, 
and be crucified in his ſtead. - * 85 
This was a ſtratagem very well calculated for the me- 
ridian of the Japaneſe populace; and it would have ſa- 
tisfied them entirely, had not their fears been concerned. 
is But the Chineſe had for ſome time been threatening an 
invaſion, the terror of which kept the people of Japan in 
ſa- perpetual agitation and diſquiet. They egleclel cher 
of buſineſs, and ran about in diſtraction, inquiring news, 
— hſtening to reports, ſtaring, whiſpering, whimpering, cla- 
nn mouring, negleNing their food; and renouncing their re- 
m- poſe. The Dairo, who believed the Tartars of Teſſo 
t; (from whom he himſelf was deſcended) had more valour, 
he and {kill and honeſty, than was poſſeſſed by any other na- 
th tion on earth, took a large body of them into his pay, 
re- and brought them over to the iſland of Niphon, for the 8 
N defence of his Japaneſe dominions. The truth is, he had 
ith a ſtrong predilection for that people: he had been nurfed 
among them, and fucked it from the nipple. His father 
cli. had ſucceeded às heir to a paltry farm in that country, 


OY, and there he fitted up a cabin, whicli he preferred to all 
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the'palaces-of Meaco and Jeddo. The ſon received the 
firſt rudiments of his education among theſe Tartar, 
whoſe country had given birth to his progenitor Bupo. 
He therefore loved their country; he admired their man. 
ners, becauſe they were conformable to his on; and he 
was in particular captivated by the taſte they ſhowed in 
8 and curling their muſtachios. 

In full belief that the Yeſlites ſtood as high in the eſti. 


mation of his Japaneſe ſubjects as in his own, he im- 


ported a body of them into Niphon, where, at firſt they 
were received as ſaviours and protectors; but the appre- 
henſion of danger no ſooner. vaniſhed, than they were 
expoſed to a thouſand inſults and mortifications, ariſing 
from the natural prejudice to foreigners, which prevails 
among the people of Japan. They were reviled, calum- 
niated, and maltreated in every different form, by eve- 
y claſs of people; and when the ſevere ſeaſon let in, 
the Japaneſe refuſed-ſhelter from the extremities of the 
weather, to thoſe: very auxiliaries they had hired to de- 
fend every-thing that was dear to them, from the ſwords 
of an enemy whom they themſelves durſt not look in the 
face. In vain, Fika-kaka employed a double band of ar- 
tiſts to tickle their noſes. They ſhut their eyes, indeed, 
as uſual: but their eyes no ſooner cloſed, than their 
mouths opened, and out flew the tropes and _ of 
obloquy and execration. They exclaimed that had 
not bought, but caught the Tartar ; that they had hired 
the wolves to guard the ſheep; that they were ſimple 


beaſts who could not defend themſelves from the dog 


with their own horns; but what could be expected from 
a flock which was led by ſuch a puſillanimous bell-wea- 
ther ?—In a word, the Yeſlites were ſent home in diſ- 
grace: but the ferment did not ſubſide z and the conduct 
of the adminiſtration was ſummoned before the venerabl 
tribunal of the populace. | 


He was diſtinguiſhed by a loud voice, an unabaſhed coun- 
tenance, a fluency of . abuſe, and an intrepidity of oppo- 
ſition to the meaſures of the Cuboy, who was far from 
being a favourite with the plebeians. Orator Taycho's 
eloquence was admirably ſuited to his audience; he roar- 


There was one Taycho who had raiſed himſelf to great 
conſideration in this ſelf-conſtituted college of the mob. 


* 
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ed and he brayed, and he bellowed againſt the mr he 
threw out perſonal ſarcaſms againſt the Dairo himſelf. 


He inveighed againſt his partial attachment to the land of 


Veſſo, which he had more than once manifeſted to the 


detriment of Japan: he inflamed the national prejudice 
| againſt foreigners; and as he profeſſed an inviolable zeal 


for the commons of Japan, he became the firſt dema- 
gogue of the empire. The truth is, he generally happen-- 
ed to be on the right ſide. The partiality of the Dairo, 
the errors, abſurdities, and corruption of the miniſtry, 
preſented ſuch a palpable mark as could not he miſſed by 
the arrows of his declamation. This Cerberus had been 
ſlenced more than once with a ſop; but whether his ap- 
petite was not ſatisſied to the full, or he was ſtill ſtimulat- 


ed by the turbulence of his diſpoſition, which would not 


allow him to reſt, he began to ſhake his chains anew, 
and open in the old cry: which was a ſpecies of muſic 
to the mob, as agreeable as the ſound of a bagpipe to a 
mountaineer of North Britain, or the ſtrum- ſtrum to the 
ſwarthy natives of Angola. It was a ſtrain which had 
the wonderful effect of effacing from the memory of his 
hearers every idea of his former fickleneſs and apoſ- 
tac... A wt LEES. JA 3" 35: 15 
in order to weaken the effect of orator Taycho's ha- 
rangues, the Cuboy had found means to intrude upon the 
councils of the mob, a native of Ximo called Mura-clami, 
who had acquired ſome reputation for eloquence, as an 
advocate in the tribunals of Japan. He certainly poſſeſ- 
ſed an uncommon ſhare of penetration, with a ſilver tone 
of voice, and a great magazine of words and phraſes, 
which flowed from him in a pleaſing tide of elocution. 
He had withal the art of ſoothing, wheedling, infinuat- 
ing, and miſrepreſenting with ſuch a degree of plauſibili- 
ty, that his talents were admired even by the few who 
had ſenſe enough to detect his ſophiſtry. He had no idea 
of principle, and no feeling of — He had re- 
nounced the maxims of his family, after having turned 
then: to the beſt account by execrating the rites of Fak- 
kubaſi or the White Horſe, in private among mal-contents, 
while he worſhipped him in public with the appearance 
of enthuſiaſtic devotion. When detected in this double 
dealing, he fairly owned to the Cuboy, that he curſed 


the White Horſe. in private for. his private. intereſt, bu 
that-he ſerved him in public from anclination. 

The Cuboy had juſt ſenſe enough to perceive that he 
would always bę true to his own intereſt ; and therefore 
tent of his facultics, | n Mura-elami fought ; 
poet battle with orator Taycho, in the occalional afſcn- 
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JC 
blies of the populaces But as it is much more caſy to 
inflame than to allay, to accuſe than to acquit, to aſperſe 
man to puxify, to —— * — n. 
a Word, to patronize a good cauſe tl m to ſupport a bad 
. the majeſty of the mob ſnuffed up the excrementi- 
tious falts of Taycho's inveQuyes, until their jugulars ached, 
while they rejected with figns of loathing the flowers of 
Munrz+elami's elocution ; juſt as 4.,citizen of Edinburgh 
Raps his noſe when he paſſes by the ſhop of a perfumer, 
While the conſtitution: of human nature remains un- 
changed, ſatire will be always better received than pane- 
gyric, in thoſe popular harangves. Tbe Athenians and 
omans were - better-pleaſed with the Philippics of De- 
moſthenes and Tully, chan they would have been with 
All the praiſe thoſe: two oratoxs could have culled from 
the ſtores of their eloquence. A man feels a ſecret ſatis- 
faction in OG neighbour treated as a raſcal, If he 
be a knave himſelf (which ten to one is the caſe), he re- 
zoicas to ſee a character brought down to the level of his 
own, and a new. member added to his ſociety z if he be 
one. degree removed from actual roguery 2 is theY 
caſe with nine-tenths of thoſe Who _ the reputation} 
virtue), he indulges himſelf with the Phariſaical conſo- 
Jation, of thanking God he is not like that publican. 

But to xeturn from this digreſſion, Mura-clami, though 

de could not with. all his talents maintain any ſort © 
competition with Taycho, in the opinion of the mob; he 
nevertheleſs, took a more effectual method to weaken 

the force of his oppoſition. He pointed out to Fika-kaks 

the proper means for amending the exrors of his admini- 
ſtration; he propoſed meaſures for proſecuting the wat 

with vigour : he projected plans of conqueſt in Fatſiſſio 
recommended active officers; forwarded expeditions, and 
infuſed ſuch a ſpirit into the councils of Japan, as had 

nat before appeared for ſome centuries. 


meaſures, by the obſtinate prejudice and precipitation 
of the Dairo, who. yalued his Yeſſtan farm above all the 
empire of Japan. This precious morſel of inheritance 
bordered upon the territories of a Tartar chief called 
Brut- an- tiſſi; a famous freebooter, who had inured his 
Kurd to bloodſhed, and enriched himſelf with rapine. 
Of all mankind he hated moſt the Dairo, though his 
kinſman ;; and ſought a pretence for ſeizing the farm, 
which in three days he could have made his own. The 
Dairo Got-hama- baba was not ignorant of his ſentiments. 
He trembled for his cabin, when he conſidered its ſitua- 
tion between hawk and buzzard; expoſed on one ſide to 
the talons of Brut- an- tiſſi, and open on the other to the 
incurſions of the Chineſe, under whoſe auſpices the ſaid 
Brut- an- tiſſi had acted formerly as a zealous zan. 
He had, indeed, in a former quarrel exerted himſelf with 
ſuch activity and rancour, to thwart the politics of the 
Daire, and accumulate expences on the ſubjects of Ni- 
phon, that he was univerſally deteſted — the whole 
empire of Japan as a lawleſs robber, deaf to every ſug- 
geſtion of humanity, reſpecting no law, reſtrited by no 
treaty, ſcoffing at all religion, goaded by ambition, inſti- 
gated by cruelty, and attended by rapine 155 
In order to protect the farm from ſuch a dangerous 
neighbour, Got- hama- baba, by an effort of ſagacity pe- 
culiar to himſelf, granted a large ſubſidy from the treaſury 
of Japan, to a remote nation of Mantchoux Tartars, on 
condition that they ſhould march to the aſſiſtance of his 
farm, whenever it ſhould be attacked. With the ſame 
ſanity of foreſight, the Dutch might engage in a de- 
fenſive league with the Ottoman Porte, to ſcreen them 
from the attempts of the Moſt Chriſtian King, who is al- 
ready on their frontiers. Brut-an-tiffi knew his advan- 
tage, and was reſolved to enjoy it. He had formed a plan 
of uſurpation, which could not be executed without con- 
iderable ſums of money. He gave the Dairo to under- 
ſtand, he was perfectly ſenſible how much the farm lay 
at his mercy : Get propoſed that Got-hama-baba ſhould 
renounce his ſubſidiary treaty with the Mantchoux ; pay 
2 yearly tribute to him Brut- an- tiffi, in conſideration of 
lis forbeating to ſeize the farm; and maintain an army 


* 


to protect it on the other fide from the irruptions of the 
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54 Got-hami-baba, alarmed at this declaration; began by 


his emiſſaries to ſound the inelinations of his J apaneſe 


ſubjects touching a continental war, for the preſervation 
of the farm; but he found them totally averſe to this 


wiſe ſyſtem of politics. Taycho, in particular, began to 


bawl and bellow among the mob, upon the abſurdity of 


attempting to defend a remote cabin, which was not de- 


fenſibſe; upon the iniquity of ruining a mighty empire, 
for the ale of — a few bliven — nt A naked 
common, à poor, pitiful, pelting farm, the intereſt of 
which, like Aaron's rod, had already, on many occaſions, 
ſwallowed up all regard and conſideration for the adyan- 
tage of Japan. He inveighed againſt the ſhameful and 
ſenſeleſs partiality of Got- hama- baba: he mingled me- 
naces wk his repreſentations. He expatiated on the folly 
and pernicious tendency of a continental war: he enlarg- 
ed upon the independence of Japan, ſecure in her inſular 
ſituation. He declared, that not a man ſhould be ſent 


to the continent, nor a ſubſidy granted to any greedy, 
mercenary, freebooting Tartar z and threatened that if 
any corrupt miniſter ſhould dare to form ſuch a connexion, 


he would hang it about his neck, like'a millſtone, to ſink 
him to perdition. The bellows of Taycho's oratory blew 
up ſuch a flame in the nation, that the Cuboy and all his 

artizans were afraid to whiſper one ſyllable about the 


Meanwhile ban-tiffi, in order to quicken their de- 
terminations, . frew the garriſon he had in a town on 


the frontiers of China, and it was immediately occupied 


by the Chineſe : an army of whom poured in, like a de- 


luge, through this opening, upon the lands adjoining to 
the firm. Got ham de wit how n e fit:of 


temporary diſtraction. He foamed and raved, and curſed 


and ſwore in the Tartarian language: he declared he would 
challenge Brut- an- tiffi to ſingle. combat. He not only 
kicked but alſo cuffed the whole council of Twenty-Eight, 
and played at foot-ball with his imperial tiara.” Fika-kaka 
was dumb-founded : Sti-phi-rum-poo muttered ſomething 
about a commiſſion of lunacy : Nin-kom-poo-po' pronoun- 


ced the words flat-bottomed junks; but his teeth chatter- 


\ 
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ed ſo much, that his meaning could not be underſtood. 


The Fatzman offered to croſs the ſea and put himſelf at 


the head of a body of light horſe, to obſerve the motions 


of the enemy: and Gotto-mio prayed fervently within 
himſelf, that God Almighty would be pleaſed to anni- 


hilate that accurſed farm, which had been productive of 


ſuch miſchief to Japan. Nay, he even ventured to ex- 


claim, c Would to God, the farm was ſunk in the mid- 
dle of the Tartarian ocean l“ „Heaven forbid ?” cried 
the preſident Soo-fan-ſin-o, © for in that cafe, Japan muſt 
be at the expence of weighing it up again.” 21-4 

In the midſt of this n ey were ſuddenly ſur- 
priſed at the apparition of Taycho's head nodding from a 
window that overlooked their deliberations. At fight of 
this horrid ſpectacle the council broke up. The Dai 


fled to the inmoſt receſſes of the palace, and all his coun« 


ſellors vaniſhed, except the unfortunate Fika-kaka, whoſe 
fear had rendered him incapable of any ſort of motion 
but one, and that he inftantly had to a very efficacious 
degree. Taycho bolting in at the window, advaneed to 
the Cuboy without ceremony, and accoſted him in theſe 
words: It depends upon the Cuboy, whether Taycho 
continues to oppoſe his meaſures, or becomes his moſt 
obſequious ſervant. Ariſe, illuſtrious Quanbuku, and caſt 
your eyes upon the ſteps by which I aſcended.” Accord- 
ingly Fika-kaka looked, and faw a multitude of people 
who had accompanied their orator into the court of the 
palace, and raiſed for him an occaſional ſtair of various 
implements. The firſt ſtep was made by an old fig-box, 
the ſecond by a nightman's bucket, the third by a caſk of 
hempſeed, the fourth by a tar-barrel, the fifth by an 
empty kilderkin, the fixth by a keg, the ſeventh by a bag 
of ſoot, the eighth by a fiſh woman's baſket, the ninth by 
a rotten pack-ſaddle, and the tenth by a block of hard 
wood from the iſland of Fatſiſſio. It was ſupported on 
one fide by a varniſhed lettered poſt, and on the other by 
a crazy hogſhead. The artificers who ereCted this cli- 
max, and now exulted over it with hideous clamour, con- 
liſted of grocers, ſcavengers, halter-makers, carpenters, 
iraymen, diſtillers, chimney-ſweepers, oyſterwomen, aſs- 


drivers, aldermen, and dealers in waſte paper.—To make 


myſelf underſtood, I am obliged, Peacock, to make uſe 
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thoſe terms and denominations which are known i, 


Fika-kaka, having conſidered this work with -aſtoniſh. 
they would E their orator above all competition, was 


again addrefled by the invincible Taycho. Tour Quar- 


bukuſhip perceives how. bootleſs it will be to ſtrive againit 
the torrent. What need is there of many words? admit 
me to a ſhare of the adminiſtration—I will commence | 


your humble ſlave 1 will protect the farm at the ex- 
pence of Japan, while there is an oban left in the iſland 
of Niphon; and I will muzzle theſe: bears ſo effeCtually, 
chat they ſhall not ſhow their teeth, except in applauding 
our proceedings.” An author who iq, apparition of 
a bailiff ſtanding before him in his garret, and inſtead of 
being ſhown a capias, is preſented with à bank note; an 
impatient lover ſtopped upon Bagſhot heath by a_ perſon 
in a maſque, who proves to be his ſweat-heart come to 
meet him in diſguiſe, for the ſake of the frolic ; a con- 
demned criminal, who, on the morning of execution 


day, inftead of being called upon by the finiſher of the 
law, is viſited by the ſheriff with a free pardon ; could 


not be more agreeably ſurpriſed than was Fika-kaka at 
the demagogue's declaration, He flew into his embrace 
and wept aloud with joy, calling him his dear Taycho. 
He ſqueezed his hand, kiſſed him on both cheeks, and 
ſwore he ſhould ſhare the better half of all his power: 
then he laughed and ſnivelled by turns, lolled out his 
tongue, wa Jed about the chamber, wriggled and niggled 
and noddled. Finally, he undertook to prepare the Dairo 
for his reception, and it was agreed that the orator ſhould 
wait on his new colleague next morming.—--This  mat- 
ter being ſettled to their mutual ſatisfaftion, Taycho re- 
treated through the window into the court yard, and was 
convoyed home in triumph by that many headed hydra, 
the mob, which ſhook its — — tail, and brayed 
through every throat with hideous exultation. 


The Cuboy, mean while, had another trial to undergo, 


a trial which he had not foreſeen. 8 was no ſooner 
ie Dairo's cabinet, in 
order to communicate the happy ſucceſs of his negotia- 


tion. But at certain periods, Got-hama-baba's reſent- 
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ment was more than a match for any other paſſion that 
belonged to his diſpoſition, and now it was its turn to 


reign. The Dairo was made of very combuſtible mate- 


nale and theſe had been kindled up by the appearance of 
orator Taycho, who (he knew) had treated his perſon 
with indecent freedoms, and publicly vilified the worſhip 
of the White Horſe: When Fika-kaka, therefore, told 
him he had made peace with the demagogue, the Dairo, 


inſtead of giving him the kick of approbation, turned his 


own back upon the Cuboy, and filenced him with a 
bob Had Fika-kaka affailed him with the ſame ſyllogiſti- 
cal ſophiſm which was uſed by the Stagyrite to Alexander 
in a paſſion, perhaps he might have liſtened to reaſon : 
%% e los, ax gs Tus xgeilrove; vr, Tes N udiig 
776. Anger ſhould be raiſed not by our equals, but 
by our 3 z but you have no equal.” Certain it is, 
that Got-hama-baba had no equal ; but Fika-kaka was no 
more like Ariſtotle, than his maſter reſembled Alexander. 
The Dairo remained deaf to all his remonſtrances, tears, 
and entreaties, until he declared that there was no other 
„ of ſaving the farm, but that of giving charte blanche 
to Taycho. This argument ſeemed at once to diſpel the 
clouds which had been compelled by his indignation : he 


conſented to receive the orator in quality of miniſter, and 


next day was appointed for his intoduction. | 

In the morning Taycho the Great repaired to the pa- 
lace of the Cuboy, where he privately performed the ce- 
remony of oſculation a pgferiori, ſung a folemn palino- 
dia on the ſubject of political ſyſtem, repeated and ſigned 
the Buponian creed, embraced the religion of Fakkubaſi, 
and adored the White Horſe with marks of unfeigned 
piety and contrition. Then he was conducted to the an- 
tichamber of the emperor, who could not, without great 
difficulty, ſo far maſter his perſonal diſlike, as to appear 
before him with any degree of compoſure. He was 
brought forth by Fika-kaka like a tame bear to the ſtake, 
if that epithet of tame can be given with any propriety 
to an animal which nobody but his keeper dares ap- 
proach. The orator, perceiving him advance, made a 
low obeiſance, according to the cuſtom of Japan, that is, 
by bending the body averſe from the Dairo, and laying 
the right hand upon the * and pronounced 
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with an audible voice, „ Behold, invincible Got-hama- 
baba, a ſincere penitent come to make atonement for bis 
virulent oppoſition to your government, - for his atrocious 
inſolence to your ſacred perſon. I have calumniated your 
favourite farm, I have queſtioned your integrity, 1 — 
vilified your character, ridiculed your underſtanding, and 
deſpiſed your authority. This recapitulation was ſo dil. 
agreeable to the Dairo, that he ſuddenly flew off at a 


tangent, and retreated pony to his den; from whence 


he could by no means be lugged again by the Cuboy, un- 
til Taycho, exalting his voice, uttered theſe words. 
But I will exalt your authority more than ever it was de- 
baſed—T will extol your wiſdom, and expatiate on your 
generoſity; I will glorify the White Horſe, and facrifice 
all the treaſures of Japan, if needful, for the protection 
of the farm of Yeſſo.” By theſe cabaliſtical ſounds the 
wrath of Got-hama-baba was entirely appeaſed. He now 
returned with an air of gaiety, ſtrutting, ſideling, cir- 
| cling, fluttering, and cobbling like a turkey-cock in his 
ride, when he diſplays his feathers to the fun. Taycho 
hailed the omen ; and turning his face from the emperor, 
received ſuch a ſalutation on the os ſacrum, that the parts 
continued vibrating and tingling for ſeveral days. 

An indenture tripartite was now drawn up and exe- 
cuted. Fika-kaka was continued treaſurer, with his le- 
vees, his bonzas, and his places; and orator Taycho un- 
dertook, in the character of chief ſcribe, to protect the 
farm of Yeflo, as well as to bridle and manage the bla- 
tant beaſt whoſe name was Legion. 'That a perſon of 
his kidney ſhould have the preſumption to undertake ſuch 


an affair, is not at all ſurpriſing ; the wonder is, that his 


performance ſhould even exceed his promiſe. The truth 
is, he promiſed more than he could have performed, had 
not certain unforſeen incidents in which he had no con- 
cern, contributed towards the infatuation of the people. 
The firſt trial to which he brought his aſcendency over 
the mob, was his procuring from them a free gift, to en- 
able the Dairo to arm his own private tenants in Yeſlo, 
together with ſome raggamuffin 'Tartars in the neighbour- 
hood for the defence T the farm. They winked ſo hard 


upon this firſt overt- act of his apoſtacy, that he was fully | 
perſuaded they had reſigned up all their ſenſes- to his di- 
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rection; and reſolved to ſhow them to all Europe, as a 
ſurpriſing inſtance of his art in — This 
furious beaſt not only ſuffered itſelf to be bridled and 
ſaddled, but friſked and fawned, and purred and yelped, 
and crouched before the orator, licking his feet, and pre- 
ſenting its back to the burdens which he was pleaſed to 
impoſe. Immediately after this firſt eſſay, Quamba-cun- 
dono the Fatzman was ſent over to aſſemble and com- 
mand a body of light horſe in Veſſo, in order to keep an 
eye on the motions of the enemy; and indeed this vigi- 
lant and ſagacious commander conducted himſelf with 
ſuch activity and diſcretion, that he ſoon brought the war 
in thoſe parts to a point of termination. | 

Meanwhile, Brut-an-tiffi continuing to hover on the 
ſcirts of the farm, at the head of his myrmidons, and 
demanding of the Dairo a categorical anſwer to the hints 
he had given, Got-hama-baba underwent ſeveral ſucceſſive 
fits of · impatience and diſtraction. The wee inſtigat- 
ed by his own partizans, and in particular by Mura-clami, 
who hoped to ſee 'Taycho take ſome deſperate ſtep that 
would ruin his popularity : I ſay, the Cuboy thus ſtimu- 
lated, began to ply the orator with ſuch preſſing entrea- 
ties as he could no longer reſiſt ; and now he exhibited 
ſuch a ſpecimen of his own power and the people's in- 
ſanity, as tranſcends the flight of ordinary faith. With- 
out taking the trouble to ſcratch their long ears, tickle 
their noſes, drench them with mandragora or geneva, or 
make the leaſt apology for his own turning tail to the 
principles which he had all his life ſo ſtrenuouſly incul- 
cated, he crammed down their throats an obligation to 
pay a yearly tribute to Brut-an-tifh, in conſideration of his 
forbearing to ſeize the Dairo's farm; a tribute which 
amounted to ſeven times the value of the lands, for the 
defence of which it was paid. When I ſaid crammed, I 
ought to have uſed another phraſe. 'The beaſt, far from 
ſhowing any figns of loathing, cloſed its eyes, opened its 
hideous jaws, and as it oel the inglorious bond, 
wagged its tail in token of entire ſatis faction. 

No fritter on Shrove Tueſday was ever more dexter- 
ouſly turned, than were the hydra's brains by this moun- 
tebank in patriotiſm, this juggler in politics, chis cat in 
pan, or cake in pan, or are Te 1 principle. Some 
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people gave out that he dealt with a conjurer, and others 
ſcrupled not to inſinuate that he had ſold himſelf to the 
evil ſpirit. But there was no occaſion for a conjurer to 
deceive thoſe whom the demon of folly had previouſly 
confounded z and as to' ſelling, he ſold nothing but the 
intereſt of his country; and of that he made a very bad 
bargain. » Be that as it may, the Japaneſe now viewed 
Brut-an-tifh either through a new perſpeCtive, or elſe 
ſurveyed him with organs entirely metamorphoſed. Yef. 
terday they deteſted him as a profligate rufhan, loſt to all 
ſenſe of honeſty and iſhame, addicted to all manner of 
vice, a ſcoffer at religion, particularly that of Fakkubaſ, 
the ſcourge of human nature, and the inveterate enemy 
of Japan.  _'To-day, they glorified him as an unblemiſhed 
hero, the protector of good faith, the mirror of honeſty, | 
the pattern of A a ſaint in piety, a devout vo- 
tary to the White Horſe, a friend to mankind, the faſt 
ally and the firmeſt prop of the Japaneſe empire. The 
farm of Teſſo, which * had ſo long execrated as a 
pautrid and painful excreſcence upon the breech of their 
country, which would never be quiet until this curſed 
wart wag either exterminated or taken away; they now 
fondled as a favourite mole, nay, and cheriſhed as the 
apple of their eye. One would have imagined that all } 
the inconſiſtencies and abſurdities which characterize the 
Japaneſe nation, had taken their turns to reign, juſt as 
the intereſt of Taycho's ambition required. When it 
was neceſſary for him to eſtabliſn new principles, at that 


very inſtant their levity prompted them to renounce their o 
former maxims. Juſt as he had occaſion to faſcinate th 
their ſenſes, the demon of caprice inſtigated them to pri 
ſhut their eyes, and hold out their necks, that they might 
be led by the noſe. At the very nick of time when he be 
adopted the cauſe of Brut-an-talh, in a diametrical oppo- Yo 
ſition to all his former profeſſions, the ſpirit of whim and ca 
ſingularity diſpoſed them to kick againſt the ſhins of com- « 
mon ſenſe, deny the light. òf day at noon, and receive in ar 
their boſoms as a dove, the man before whom they had bl 
ſhunned as a ſerpent. Thus every thing. concurred to la 


eſtabliſh for orator Taycho, a deſpotiſm of + 14 | 
and that not planned by reaſon, or raiſed by# art, but u 
founded on fatality and finiſned by accident. Quos Ju- A 


piter vult per dere pris dementat. 
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Brut- an- tiſſi being ſo amply gratified by the Japaneſe 
for his promiſe of — Sith alpen to — farm 
of Yeſſo, and determined at all events to make ſome new 
acquiſition, turned his eyes upon the domains of Pol-haſ- 
{an-akouſti, another of his neighbours, who had formed a 


moſt beautiful colony in this part of Tartary; and ruſhed 


upon it at a minute's warning. His reſolution in this re- 
ſpect was ſo ſuddenly taken, and quickly executed, that 
he had not yet formed any excuſe for this outrage, in or- 
der to fave appearances. Without giving himſelf the 
trouble to invent a pretence, he drove old Pol-haſſan- 
akouſti out of his reſidence, compelled the domeſtics of 
that prince to enter among his own banditti, plundered 
his houſe, ſeized the archives of his family, threatened to 
{hoot the ancient gentle woman his wife, exacted heavy 
contribution from the tenants, then diſperſed a manifeſto, 
in which he declared himſelf the beſt friend of the ſaid 
Akouſti and his ſpouſe, aſſuring him he would take care 
of his eſtate as a precious depoſit to be reſtored to him in 
due ſeaſon. + In the mean time, he thought proper to ſe- 
queſter the rents, that they might not enable Pol-haſſan 
to take-any meaſures that ſhould conduce to his own pre- 
judice. As for the articles of meat, drink, clothing, and 
lodging, for him and: his wife, and a large family of ſmall 
children, he had nothing to do but depend upon Provi- 
dence, until the preſent troubles ſhould be appeaſed. His 
behaviour on this occaſion, Peacock, puts me in mind of 
the Spaniard whom Philip II. employed to affaſſinate his 
own fon Don Carlos. This compaſſionate Caſtilian, when 
the prince began to deplore his fate, twirled his muſtachio, 
pronouncing with great gravity theſe words of comfort, 
Calla, calla, Senor, todo que ſe haze es por ſu bien.” 1 
beg your highneſs won't make any noiſe, this is all for 
your own good z” or the politeneſs of Gibbet in the play 
called the Beaux Stratagem, who ſays to Mrs. Sullen, 
„Jour jewels, Madam, if you ee be under 
any uneaſineſs, Madam—if you make any noiſe I ſhall 
blow your brains out—I have a particular regard for the 
ladies, Madam + 

But the poſſeſſion of Pol-haſſan's demeſnes was not the 
ultimate aim of Brut-an-tiffi. He had an eye to a fair 
and fertile province belonging to a Tartar princeſs of the 
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houſe of Oſtrog. He ſaw himſelf at the head of a nume- 
rous banditti trained to war, fleſhed in carnage, and eager 
for rapine; his: coffers were filled with the ſpoils he had 
gathered in his former freebooting expeditions; and the 
incredible ſums paid him as an annual tribute from Ja- 
pan, added to his other advantages, rendered him one of 
the moſt formidable chiefs in all Tartary. Thus elated 
with the conſciouſneſs of his own ſtrength, he reſolved to 
make a ſudden irruption into the dominions of Oſtrog, at 
a ſeaſon of the year when that houſe could not avail itſelf 
of the alliances they had formed with the other powers; 
and he did not doubt but that, in a few weeks, he ſhould 
be able to ſubdue the whole country belonging to the 
Amazonian princeſs. But I can tell thee, Peacock, his 
views extended even farther than the conqueſt of the 
Oſtrog dominions. He even aſpired at the empire of 
Tartary, and had formed the defign of depoſing the great 
Cham, who was intimately connected with the princeſs 
of Oſtrog. Inſpired by theſe projects, he, at the begin- 
ning of winter, ſuddenly poured like a deluge into one of 
the provinces that owned this Amazon's ſway; but he 
had hardly gained the paſſes of the mountains, when he 
found himſelf oppoſed by a numerous body of forces, aſ- 
ſembled under the command of a celebrated general, who 
gave him battle without heſitation, and handled him ſo 
roughly, that he was fain to retreat into the demeſnes of 
Pol-haſſan, where he ſpent the greateſt part of the winter 
1 exacting contributions and extending the reign of deſo- | 
nn„ 167 | , 
All the petty princes and ſtates who hold of the great 
Cham, began to tremble for their dominions ; and the 
Cham himſelf was ſo much alarmed at the lawleſs pro- 
. ceedings of Brut- an-tiffi, that he convoked\ a general aſ- 
ſembly of all the potentates who poſſeſſed fiefs in the em- 
Pire, in order to deliberate upon meaſures for reſtraining 
the ambition of this ferocious freebooter. Among others, 
the Dairo of Japan, as lord of the farm of Yeflo, ſent a 
deputy to this convention, who, in his maſter's name, ſo- 
lemnly diſclaimed and profeſſed his deteſtation of Brut- 
an-tith's proceedings, which indeed were univerſally con- | 
demned. The truth is, he at this period dreaded the re- 
ſentment of all the other co-eſtates rather more than he 
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Ie {cared the menaces of Brut- an- tifſi; and, in particular, 
ger apprehended a ſentence of outlawry from the Cham, by 
ad which at once he would have forfeited all legal title to his 
he beloved farm. Brut-an-tifh, on the other hand, began to 
Ja- raiſe a piteous clamour, as if he meant to excite compaſ- 
of fon, He declared himſelf a poor injured prince, who 
ted had been a dupe to the honeſty and humanity of his own 
to heart. He affirmed that the Amazon of Oſtrog had en- 
at tered into a conſpiracy againſt him, with the Mantchoux 
elf Tartars, and Prince Akouſti: he publiſhed particulars of 


rs: chis dreadful conjuration, which appeared to be no other 


uld than a defenſive: alliance formed in the apprehenſion that 
the he would fall upon ſome of them, without any regard to 
his treaty, as he had done on a former occaſion, when he 
the ſeized one of the Amazon's beſt provinces, He publicly 
of taxed the Dairo of Japan with having prompted him to 
eat commence hoſtilities, and hinted that the ſaid Dairo was 
eſs to have ſhared his conqueſts,” He openly entreated his 
in- co-eſtates to interpoſe their influence towards the re- eſta- 
of bliſhment of peace in the empire: and gave them private- 


he ly to underſtand, that he would ravage their territories 


he without merey, ſhould they concur with the Cham in any 
af- ſentence-to his prejudice. _ Sh = 
ho As he had miſcarried in his firſt attempt, and perceiv- 
ſo ed a terrible eloud gathering around him, in all probabi- 
of lity he would have lad to compound matters at this 
ter juncture, on — . being left in fatu quo; but this 
ſo- vas a condition not to be obtained. The Princeſs of 
Oſtrog had by this time formed ſuch a confederacy as 
eat threatened him with utter deſtruction. She had con- 
the tracted an offenſive and defenſive alliance with the Chi- 


ro- neſe, the Mantchoux, and the Serednee Tartars; and 
aſ- each of theſe powers engaged to furniſh a ſeparate army 
m- to humble the inſolence of Brut- an- tiſſi. The majorit 

ng of the Tartar fiefs agreed to raiſe a body of forces to a 


rs, againſt him as a diſturber of the public peace; the great 


Cham threatened. him with a decree of outlawry and re- 
bellion; and the Amazon herſelf oppoſed him at the head 
of a very numerous and warlike tribe, which had always 


joy her revenge; and at any rate retrieve the province 
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been conſidered as the moſt formidable in that part of 
Tartary. Thus powerfully ſuſtained, ſhe reſolved to en- 
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which had been raviſhed from her by Brut-an-tifh, at 
time when ſhe was embarraſſed. with other difficulties, 
Brut- an- tiffi did not think himſelf ſo reduced as to pur. 
Chaſe peace with ſuch a facrifice. The Mantchoux were at 
a great diſtance, naturally flow in their motions, and had 
a very long march through a deſert country, which they 
would not attempt without having firſt provided prodi- 
gious magazines. The Serednee were a divided people, 
among whom he had made ſhift to foment inteſtine divi- 
fions, that would impede the national operations of the 
war. 'The Japaneſe Fatzman formed a'ſtrong barrier be- 
tween him and the Chineſe ; the army furniſhed by the 
fiefs, he deſpiſed as raw, undiſciplined militia : beſides, 
their declaring againſt him afforded a ſpecious pretence 
for laying their reſpective dominions under contribution. 
But he chiefly depended upon the coffers of Japan, which 
he firmly believed would hold out until all his enemies 
ſhould be utterly exhauſted. 5 85 

As this freebooter was a principal character in the 


drama which I intend to rehearſe, I ſhall ſketch his por- 


trait according to the information I received from a fel- 
low-atom who once reſided at his court, conſtituting part 
in one of the organs belonging to his firſt chamberlain. 
His ſtature was under the middle ſize; his aſpect mean 
and forbidding, with a certain expreſſion which did not at 
all prepoſſeſs the ſpectator in favour of his morals. Had 
an accurate obſerver beheld him without any exterior di- 
ſtinctions, in the ſtreets of this metropolis, he would have 
naturally clapped his hands to his pockets. Thou haſt 
ſeen the character of Gibbet repreſented on the ſtage by 
a late comedian of expreſſive feature. Nature ſometimes 
makes a ſtrange contraſt between the interior workman- 
ſhip and the exterior form; but here the one reflected 
true image of the other. His heart never felt an impreſ- 


ſion of tenderneſs ; his notions of right and wrong did Y 


not refer to any idea of benevolence, but were founded 
entirely on the convenience of human commerce; and 


there was nothing ſocial in the turn of his diſpoſition. 


By nature he was ſtern, inſolent, and rapacious; uninflu- 
enced by any motive of humanity; unawed by any pre- 


cept of religion. With reſpect to religion, he took all op- 


portunities of expoſing it to ridicule and contempt. Li- 


eaſe 


cipe 
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berty of conſcience. he allowed to ſuch extent, as exceed» 
es, ed the bounds of decorum, and on all legiſlation. 
ur- He pardoned a criminal convicted of beſtiality; and pub- 
at licly declared that all modes of religion, and every ſpecies 
ad of amour, might be freely practiſed and proſecuted through 
ey all his dominions. His capacity was of the middling 
di- mould, and he had taken fome pains to cultivate his un- 
le, derſtanding. He had ſtudied the Chineſe language, which 
wi- he ſpoke with fluency; and piqued himſelf upon his learn- 
the ing, which was but ſuperficial. His temper was ſo ca- 
be- pricious and inconſtant, that it was impoſſible even for 
the thoſe who knew him beſt to foreſee any one particular 
les, of his perſonal demeanour. The ſame individual he 
ne would careſs and inſult by turns, without the leaſt appa- 
on, rent change of circumſtance. He has been known to 
ich diſmiſs one of his favourites with particular marks of re- 
nies gard, and the moſt flattering profeſſions of affection; and 
before he had time to pull off his buſkins at his own 

the houſe, he has been hurried on horſeback by a detachment 
por- of cavalry, and conveyed to the frontiers. Thus haraſſed, 
fel- without refreſhment or repoſe, he was brought back by 
part other party, and reconveyed to the preſence of Brut-an- 
ain. tiff, who embraced him at meeting, and gently chid him 
\ean for having been ſo long abſent, —The fixed principles of 
t at WH this Tartar were theſe : Inſatiable rapacity, reſtleſs ambi- 
Had tion, and an inſuperable contempt for the Japaneſe na- 
r di- tion. His maxims of government were entirely deſpotic. 
have He conſidered his ſubjects as ſlaves, to be occaſionally ſa- 
haſt crificed to the accompliſhment of his capital deſigns z but, 
e by in the mean time, he indulged; them with the protection 
imes of equitable laws, and encouraged. them to induſtry. for 
nan- his own: emolument. 1 90 
ed 2 His virtues conſiſted of temperance, vigilance, activity, 
preſ- and perſeverance. - His folly. chiefly. appeared in childiſh 
did UN vanity and ſelf-conceit. He amuſed himſelf with riding, 
reviewing his troops, reading Chineſe authors, playing on 

a muſical inſtrument in uſe among the Tartars, trifling 


tion. WI with buffoons, converſing with ſuppoſed wits, and reaſon- 

nflu- ing with pretended philoſophers ; but he had no commu- 

pre- nication with the female ſex; nor, indeed, was there any 

| 4 caſe, comfort, or enjoyment, to be derived from a parti- 
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cipation of his paſtime. His wits, philoſophers, and buf- 


covered his weak ſide, and flattered his vanity to an in. 
credible pitch of infatuation: They — him that 
he was an univerſal genius, an invincible hero, a ſage le- 
giſlator, a ſublime philoſopher, a conſummate politician, 
a divine poet, and an elegant hiſtorian. They wrote ſyſ- 
tems, compiled memoirs, and compoſed poems, which 
were publiſhed in his name; nay, they contrived witti- 
eiſms, which he uttered as his own.--Fhey had, by means 
of commercial communication with the banks of the 
Ganges, procured the hiſtory of a Weſtern hero, called 
Raſkalander, which, indeed, was no other than the Me- 
moirs of Alexander, wrote by Quintus Curtius, tranſlated 
from the Indian language, with an intermixture of Ori- 
ental fables. This they recommended, with many hyper- 
bolical encomiums, to the peruſal of Brut-an-tiffi, who be- 
came enamoured of the performance, and was fired with 
the ambition of rivalling, if not excelling Raſkalander, 
not only as a warrior, but likewiſe as a patron of taſte, 
and a protector of the liberal arts. As Alexander depo- 
fited Homer's Iliad in a precious caſket, ſo Brut-an- tiff 
procured a golden box for preſerving this ſophiſtication 
of Quintus Curtius. It was his conſtant companion ; he 
affected to read it in public, and to lay it under his pillow 
at night. | . OR Ts 

Thus pampered with adulation, and intoxicated with 
dreams of conqueſt, he made no doubt of being able to 
eftabliſh a new empire in Tartary, which ſhould entirely 
eclipſe the kingdom of Tum-ming-qua, and raiſe a repu- 
tation that ſhould infinitely — the fame of Yan, 
or any emperor that ever fat upon the throne of Thibet. 
He now took the field againſt the Amazon of the houſe 
of Oſtrog; penetrated into her dominions; defeated one 
of her generals in a pitched battle z and undertook the 


ſiege of one of her principal cities, in full confidence of 


ſeeing her kneeling at his gate before the end of the cam- 
Fee. In the mean time, her ſcattered troops were ral- 
lied and reinforced by another old experienced command- 


er, who, being well acquainted with the genius of his ad- 
verſary, pitched upon an advantageous ſituation, where 
he waited for another attack. Brut-an-tiffi, fluſhed with 
his former victory, and firmly perſuaded; that no mortal 
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power could withſtand his proweſs, gave him battle at a 


very great diſadvantage. The conſequence was natural: 
—he loft great part of his army; was obliged to abandon 
the ſiege, and retreat with diſgrace. A ſeparate body, 
commanded by one of his ableſt captains, met with the 


ſame fate in a neighbouring country; and a third detach- 


ment at the fartheſt extremity of his dominions, h 


avin 
attacked an army of the Mantchoux, was repulſed — 


cat loſs. | | 
f Theſe were not all the mortifications to which he was 
expoſed about this period. The Fatzman of Japan, who 


had formed an army for the defence of the farm of Yeſſo 


againſt the Chineſe, met with a terrible diſaſter. Not- 
withſtanding his being outnumbered — the enemy, he 
exhibited many proofs of uncommon activity and valour. 
At length they came to blows with him, and handled him 
ſo roughly, that he was fain to retreat from poſt to pillar, 


| and leave the farm at their mercy. Had he purſued his 


route to the right, he might have found ſhelter in the do- 
minions of Brut- an- tiffi; and this was his intention; but, 
inſtead of marching in a ſtraight line, he revolved to the 
right, like a planet round the ſun, impelled as it were by 
2 compound impulſe, until he had deſcribed a regular ſe- 
micircle; and then he found himſelf with all his follow- 
ers engaged in a ſheep-pen, from whence there was no 
egreſs; for the enemy, who followed his ſteps, immedi- 
ately blocked up the entrance. 'The unfortunate Fatz- 
man being thus pounded, muſt have fallen a facrifice to 
his centripetal force, had not he been delivered by the in- 


terpoſition of a neighbouring chief, who prevailed upon 


the Chineſe general to let Quamba-cun-dono eſcape, pro- 
vided his followers would lay down their arms, pee re- 
turn peaceably to their own habitations. This was a bit- 
ter pill, which the Fatzman was obliged to ſwallow, and 


5 ſaid to have coſt him five ſtone of ſuet. He returned 


to Japan in obſcurity; the Chineſe general took poſſeſſion 
of the farm in the name of his emperor; and all the da- 
mage which the tenants ſuſtained, was nothing more than a 
change of maſters, which they had no great cauſe to regret. 

To the thinking part of the Japaneſe, nothing could be 
more agreeable than this event, by which they were at 
once delivered from a pernicious excreſcence, which, like 
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an ulcerated tumour, exhauſted the juices of the body by 
vrhich it was fed. Brut- an- tiſſi conſidered the tranfadi 
in a different point of view. He foreſaw that the Chineſe 
forces would now be at liberty to join his enemies, the 
tribe of Oſtrog, with whom the Chineſe emperor was in- 
timately connected; and that it would be next to impoſ- 
ſible to withſtand the joint efforts of the confederacy, 
which he had brought upon his on head. He therefore 
raiſed a hideous — He accuſed the Fatzman of 
miſconduct, and inſiſted, not without a mixture of me- 
naces, upon the Dairo's reaſſembling his forces in the 
country of Veſſo. Ly ein *: ag x e, 1 
The Dairo himſelf was inconſolable. He neglected his 
food, and refuſed to confer with his miniſters. He diſ- 
miſſed the Fatzman from his ſervice. He locked himſelf 
in his cabinet, and ſpent the hours in lamentation. 0 
my dear farm of Teſſo “ cried he, ſhall I never more 
enjoy thy charms I— Shall I never more regale my eye 
with thy beauteous proſpects, thy hills of heath; thy 
meads of broom; and thy waſtes of ſand ! Shall I never 
more eat thy black bread, drink thy brown beer, and feaſt 
upon thy delicate porkers ] Shall I never more receive the 
homage of the fallow Yeflites with their meagre faces, 
ragged ſkirts, and wooden ſhoes! Shall I never more im- 
prove their huts and regulate” their pigſtyes ! O cruel 
Fate l in vain did I face thy mud-walled manſon with a 
new freeſtone front! In vain did I eultivate thy turnip- 
garden In vain did Lencloſe a piece of ground at a great 
expence, and raife a crop of barley, the firſt that ever was 
ſeen in Yeſſo! In vain did I ſend over a breed of mules 
and black cattle for the purpoſes of huſbandry] In vain 
did Lſupply you with all the implements of agriculture ! 
In vain did I ſow graſs and grain for food, and plant trees, 
and furze and fern for ſhelter to the game, which could 
not otherwiſe ſubſiſt upon your naked downs! In vain 
did I furniſh your houſeleſs ſides, and fill your hungry 


bellies with the good things of Japan I In vain did I ex- 


pend the treaſures of my empire for thy melioration and 
defence | In vain did 1 incur the execrations of my 
people, if I muſt now loſe thee for ever; if thou muſt now 
fall into the hands of an inſolent alien, who has no affec- 
tion for thy ſoil, and no regard for thy intereſt! 0 
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Qembe-cun-dono nol Quamba-cun-doto| how haſt thou 
di 


appointed m I thought thou waſt too ponderous 
to lach ; — wouldſt have ſtood thy ground, fixed 
25 the temple of Fakkubaſi, and larded the lean earth with 
thy carcaſe, rather than leave my farm-uncovered ; but, 
alas! thou haſt fled before the enemy like a partridge on 
the mountains ; and ſuffered thyſelf at laſt to be taken in 
2 ſnare like a fooliſh dotterel | _ _ 

The Cuboy, who overheard this exclamation, attempt- 
ed to comfort him through the key-hole. He ſoothed, 
and whined, and wheedled, and laughed, and wept all in 


2 breath. He exhorted the illuſtrious Got-hama- baba to 


bear this misfortune with his wonted greatneſs of mind. 
He offered to preſent his Imperial majeſty with lands in 
Japan that ſhould be equal in value to the farm he had 
jolt 3 or, if that ſhould not be agreeable, to make good at 
the peace, all the damage that ſhould be done to it by the 
enemy. Finally, he curſed the farm, as the cauſe of his 
maſter's chagrin, and fairly wiſhed it at the devil. Here 
he was ſuddenly interrupted with a © Bub-ub-ub-boh ! 
my lord Cuboy, your grace talks like an apothecary.—Go 
home to your on palace, and direct your cooks ; and 


may your bonzes kiſs your a— to your heart's content.— 


| ſwear by the horns of the Moon and the hoofs of the 
White Horſe, that my foot ſhall not touch your -poſteri- 
ors theſe; three days. —Fika-kaka, having received this 
ſevere check, craved pardon in a whimpering tone, for 
the liberty he had taken, and retired to conſult with Mura- 
_ who adviſed him to ſummon orator Taycho to his 
allſtance, + | | | 


This mob- driver being made acquainted with che paſ- 


1 


ſion of the Dairo, and the cauſe of his diſtreſs, readily 


undertook to make ſuch a ſpeech through the key-hole, 
as ſhould effectually diſpel ' the emperor's deſpondence; 
and to this enterpriſe he was encouraged. by the hy 
ical praiſes of Mura-clami, who exhauſted: all the tro 


of his own. rhetoric-in extolling the eloquence of Tay 


—This triumvirate immediately adjourned to the door of 
the apartment in which Got-hama-baba was ſequeſtered, 
where the orator kneeling upon a cuſhion, with his mouth 


applied to the key-hole, opened the ſluices of his elocution 
to this effect: ; | Es 


> 


— 


« Zo, 
. Boh When the ſun, that gloriaus luminary is ob. 
n all nature ſuddens; and ſeems to 
6 eee ee e ee ee ae. 
jeſty is the ſun of our hemiſphere; wWhoſe ſplendour illu- 
minates our throne; and whoſe genial Warmth enlivens 
our hearts; and ſhall we your ſubjecti your ſlaves, the 
creatures of your nod—ſhall w e. wnmoved behold your 
-plorious effulgence overeaſt f No while the vital 
ä ——— ho Kos 
of reaſon; and our tongues the power of ſpeech, we 
not ecaſe to embalm your ſorrow with our tears; we 
ſhall not ceaſe to pour the overflowings of our affection— 
our filial tenderneſs, which will _— be reciprocal 
with your paretnal care: theſe are the inexhauſtible 
ſourees of the nation's happineſs. They may be compared 
to the rivers Jodo and Jodo- gava, which derive cheir com- 
mon origin from the vaſt lake of Ami. The one winds 
its ſilent courſe, calm, clear, and majeſtie, reflecting the 
groves and palaees that adorn its banks; and fertilizing the 
delightful country through which it runs: the other puſhes 
impetuous through a rugged channel and leſs fertile ſoil; 
yet ſerves to beautify a number of wild romantie ſcenes ; 
to fill an hundred aqueducts, and to turn a thouſand 
mils: at length, they join their ſtreams below the impe- 
rial city of Meaco, and form a mighty flood devolving to 
the bay of Oſaca, bearing on its ſpacious boſom, che riches 
of Japan. Here the orator pauſed for breath: the Cu- 
boy clapped him on the back, whiſpering, „ Super-excel- 
lent! O charming ſimile! Another ſuch will fink the 
Dairo's grief to the bottom of the fea: and His heart will 
float like a blown bladder upon the waves of -Kugava.” 
Mura-clami was not filent in his praiſe, while he ſqueezed 
an orange between the lips of Taycho; and Got-hama-baba 
ſeemed” all attention; at length the / orator” reſumed his 
ſubject: Think not, auguſt emperor, that the cauſe of 
your diſquiet is unknown, or unlamented by your — 
ing ſervants. We have not only tived your echipfe, 
but diſcovered” the invidious body by Whoſe i ſition 
that eclipſe is effected. The rapacious arms of the hoſ- 
tile Chineſe have ſeized the farm of Leſſo “Oh, oh, 


* 


* * 


* 
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ch k That farm ſo cheriſhed by your Imperial favour; 
42 


that farm which, in the north of Tartary, ſhone like a 
jewel. in an ÆEthiop's car z—yes, that jewel hath been 
jnatohed by the ſavage hand of a Chineſe freebooter . 
but, dry your tears, my-prince ; that jewel ſhall detect his 


| theft, and light us to revenge. It ſhall become a rock to 


cruſh him in his retreat a net of iron to entangle his 
ſteps; a fallen trunk over which his feet ſhall ſtumble. 
It ſhall hang like a weight about his neck, and fink him to 


the loweſt gulf of perdition. Be eomforted, then, 


my liege ! your farm is rooted to the centre; it tan nei- 
ther be concealed nor removed. Nay, ſhould he hide it 
at the bottom of the ocean; or place it among the con- 
ſtellationg in the heavens; your faithful Taycho would 
fiſh it up entire, or tear it headlong from the ſtarry firma- 
ment. We will retrieve the farm of Leſſo “ But, how; 
how, how, dear orator 'Taytho ?“ “ The empire of Ja- 
pan ſhall be * for the ſake of that precious that 
lacred ſpot, which produced the patriarch apoſtle Bupo, 
and reſounded under the hoofs of the holy ſteed. Your 
people of Japan ſhall chant the litany of Fakkubaſi.— 
They ſhall inſtitute; cruſades for the recovery of the farm; 
they ſhall-pour their treaſury at your imperial feet; they 
ſhall clamour for impoſition; they ſhall load themſelves 
with tenfold burdens, deſolate their country, and beggar 
their poſterity - in behalf of Yeflo. With theſe funds I 
could undertake even to overturn the councils of Pekin... 
While the Tartar princes deal in-the trade of blood, there 
will be no want of hands to cut away thoſe noxious weeds 
which have taken root in the farm of Yeſſo; thoſe vermin 
that have preyed upon her delightful bloſſoms ! Amidſt 
ſuch a variety of remedies, there can be no difficulty in 
chooſing.—Lake a weary. traveller, I will break a bough 
from the firſt oe that preſents, and bruſh away thoſe 
troubleſome inſects that kna the fruits of Teſſo.— Should 
not the mercenary bands of Tattary ſuffice to repel thoſe 
inſolent invaders, I will engage to chain this land to the 
continent ;; to build a bridge from ſhore to ſhore, that ſhall 
afford a paſſage more freè and ample- than the road to 
Hell. Through this avenue I will ride the mighty beaſt 
whoſe name is Legion. have ſtudied the art of war, my 
3 had once the honour to * my country as - 
od. VL CD | 
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Lance-preſado in the militia of Nip 
theſe realms, and overſpread the 


and of Teſſo with the 


forces of Japan.” 
fuch expreſſions. He flew to the door of his cabinet, and 
embraced. the orator in a tranſport of joy; while Fikz- 
kaka fell upon his neck and wept aloud ; and Mura-clani 
kifſed the Bem of his arment. - 3 
Tou mult know, Peacock, I had by this time changed 
my ſituation. I was diſcharged in the perſpiratory vapour 
from the perinzum of the Cuboy, and ſucked into the 
lungs of Murz-clami, through which I pervaded into the 
courſe of the circulation, and viſited every part of his com- 
poſition. I found the brain ſo full and compact, that 
there was not room for another particle of matter. But 
inſtead of a heart, he had a membranous ſac, or hollow 
viſcus, cold and callous, the habitation of ſneaking cau- 
tion, ſervile flattery, griping avarice, creeping malice, and 
treacherous deceit. Among theſe tenants it was my fate 
to dwell ; and there I diſcovered the motives by which the 
lawyer's conduct was influenced. He now ſecretly re- 
Joiced at the preſumption of 'Taycho, which he hoped had 
already prompted him to undertake more than he could 
perform; in which cafe he would infallibly incur diſgrace 
either with the Dairo or the people. It is not impoſſible 
but this hope might have been realized, had not fortune 
unexpeCtedly interpoſed, and operated as an auxiliary to 
. the orator's preſumption. Succeſs began to dawn. upon 
the arms of Japan in the iſland of Fathilo; and towards 
the end of the campaign, Brut · an- tiſſi obtained two petty 


Got-hama-baba could no longer refit the energy el 


advantages in Tartary againſt one body of Chineſe, and | 


another of the Oſtrog. All theſe were magnified into 
aſtoniſhing victories, and aſcribed to the wiſdom and cou- 
rage of Taycho, becauſe during his miniſtry they were ob- 
tained ; though he neither knew why, nor wherefore; 
and was in this reſpect as innocent as his maſter Got- 
hama- baba, and his colleague Fika-kaka. He had pene- 
tration enough to perceive, however, that theſe events had 
. intoxicated the rabble, and began to pervert their ideas. 
Succeſs of any kind is apt to perturb the weak brain of 2 
Japaneſe ; but the acquiſition of any military trophy pro- 
duces an actual delirium.— The Abi of Meaco were 


will unpeopte 
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flled with multitudes who ſhouted, whooped and hollow- 
ed. They made proceſſions with flags and banners; they 
illuminated their houſes ; they extolled Ian-on-i, a 
vincial captain of Fatfiſſio, who had by accident repulſed a 


body of the enemy, and reduced an old barn which they had 
fortified. . They magnified Brut-an-tifh ; they deified ora- 
tor Taycho z they drank, they damned, they ſquabbled, 
and acted a thouſand extravagancies which 1 not 
pretend to enumerate or particularize. Taycho, who 
knew their trim, ſeized this opportunity to ſtrike while the 
iron was hot. He forthwith mounted an old tub, which 
was his public roſtrum, arid waving his hand in an orato- 
rial attitude, was immediately ſurrounded with the thro 

ing populace. -T have already given you a ſpecimen of his 
manner, and therefore ſhall not repeat the tropes and fi- 
gures of his harangue ; but only ſketch out the plan of his 
addrefs, and ſpecify the chain of his argument alone. He 
aſſailed them in the way of paradox, which never fails to 
produce a wonderful upon a heated imagination and 
a ſhallow underſtanding. Having, in his exordium, art- 
fully faſcinated their faculties like a Juggler in Bartholo- 
mew-fair, by means of an aſſemblage of words without 
1 or import; he proceeded to demonſtrate, that a 
wife and good man ought to diſcard his maxims, the mo- 
ment he finds they are certainly eſtabliſned on the foun- 
dation of eternal truth. That the ople of Japan ought 
to preſerve the farm of Leſſo, as the apple of their eye, 
becauſe nature had disjoined it from their empire; and 
the maintenance of it would involve them in all the quar- 
tels of Tartary : that it was to be preſerved at all hazards, 
becauſe it was not worth preſerving : that all the power 
and opulence of Japan ought to be exerted and employed in 
ts defence, becauſe, by the nature of its ſituation, it could 
not poſſibly be defended : that Brut-an-tiffi was the great 
protector of the religion of the Bonzas, becauſe he had 
nerer ſhown the leaſt regard to any religion at all: that he 
was the faſt friend of Japan, becauſe he had more than 
once acted as a rancorous enemy to this empire, and never 
let flip the leaſt opportunity of expreſſing his contempt. 
for the ſubjects of Niphon: that he was an invincible he- 
to, becauſe he had been thrice beaten, and once compelled 
to raiſe a ſiege, in the courſe of two 0 that he 


— 


ar Aber of A K Tb 


was a prince of conſummate hofiour, becauſe he had, in 
the time of profound peace, uſutped the dominions, and 
ravaged the countries of his nexyghbours, in defiance of 
common honeſty; in violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties; 
that he was the molt honourable and important ally that 
the empire of Japan could chobſe, becauſe his alliance 
was to be purchaſcd with an enormous annual tribute, for 
which he was bound to perform no earthly office of 
friendſhip or aſſiſtance ; | becauſe connection with him ef. 
fectually deprived Japan of the friendifiip of all the other 
princes and ſtates of 'Tartary z and the utmoſt exertion of 
his. power could never conduce, in the ſmalleſt degree, to 
the intereſt or advantage of the Japaneſe empire. 
Such were the propoſitions orator Ta 885 -undertook 
to demonſtrate; and the ſucceſs juſtified his undertaking. 
Aſter a weak mind has been 3 and turned, 
as it were, oy opening a fluice or torrent of high-ſound- 
ing words, the greater the contradiction propoſed, the 
ſtronger impreſſion it makes, becauſe it increaſes the 
861 and lays faſt hold on the admiration ; depoſiting 
the ſmall proportion of reaſon with which it was before 
impregnated, like the vitriol acid in the copper mines of 


Wicklow, into which if you immerſe iron, it immediate- 


ly quits the copper which it had before diffolved, and 
unites with the other metal, to which it has a ftronger 
attraCtion.—Orator Taycho was not ſo well {killed in lo- 
_ gic as to amuſe his audience with definitions of concrete 
and abſtract terms; or expatiate upon the genus and the 
difference ; or ſtate ber by the ſubject, the pre- 
dicate and the copula; or form ſyllogyſms by mood and 
figure: but he was perfectly well acquainted with all the 
equivocal or ſynonimous words in his own language, and 
could ring the changes on them with great nn He 
knew perfectly well how to expreſs the ſame ideas by 
words that literally implied oppoſition :—for example, 2 
valuable conqueſt or an invaluable conqueſt ; a ſhameful 
raſcal or a ſhameful villain ; a hard head or a ſoft head: 
a large conſcience or no conſcience ; immenſely great or 
immenſely little; damned high or damned low ; damned 
bitter, damned ſweet ; damned ſevere, damned infipid; 
and damned fulſome. He knew how to invert the ſenſe 
of words by changing the' manner of pronunciation; 
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e. g. Nou are a very pretty fellow !” to ſignify, (Tou 


are a very dirty ſcoundrel.” © You have always ſpoke 
reſpectfully of the higher powers !” to expreſs, You 
have often inſulted your betters, and even your ſovereign.” 
« You have never turned tail to the principles you pro- 
feſſed!ꝰ to declare, © You have acted the part of an in- 
famous apoſtate.” He was well aware that words alter 
their ſignification according to the circumſtances of times, 
cuſtoms, and the difference of opinion. Thus the name 
of Jack, who uſed to turn the ſpit, and pull off his maſ- 


ter's boots, was transferred to an iron machine and a 
wooden inſtrument now ſubſtituted for theſe purpoſes : 
thus a ſtand for the tea-kettle acquired the name of Foot- 


man: and the words Canon and Ordinance, ſignifying 
originally a rule or law, were extended to a piece wh ar- 
tillery, which is counted the ultima len, or ultima ratio re- 
gum. In the ſame manner, the words infidel, hereſy, good 
man, and political orthodoxy, imply very different ſigni- 
fications, among different claſſes of people. A Muſſulman 


zs an infidel at Rome, and a Chriſtian is diſtinguiſhed as 


an unbeliever at Conſtantinople. A Papiſt by Proteſtan- 
tiſm underſtands hereſy; to a Turk the ſame idea is con- 
veyed by the ſect of Ali. The term good man at Edin- 
burgh, implies fanaticiſm; upon the Exchange of Lon- 
don, at ſignifies caſh ;/ and in the general acceptation, be- 


neyolence. - Political orthodoxy has different, nay oppo- 


ite definitions, at different places in the ſame kingdom; 
at O- and C—; at the Cocoa-tree in Pall-mall; and at 
Garraway's in Exchange-alley. Our orator was well ac- 
quainted with all the legerdemain of his own language, 
as well as with the nature of the beaſt he had to rule. 
He knew when to diſtraCt its weak brain with a tumult 
of incongruous and contradictory ideas: he knew. when 
to overwhelm its feeble faculty of thinking, by pouring 
in a torrent of words without any ideas annexed. "Theſe 
throng in like city-milliners to a Mile-end afſembly, while 


it happens to be under the direction of a conductor with- 

out ſtrength and authority. Thoſe that have ideas an- 
nexed, may be compared to the females provided with 
partners, which, though they may crowd the place, do 
not abſolutely deſtroy all regulation and decorum. But 
toſe that are uncoupled, preſs in 1 with 
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ſuch 1 ty, and in ſuch numbers, that the puny 
maſter of the ceremonies is unable to withſtand: the ir. 
ruption ; far leſs to diſtinguiſh their quality, or accom. 
modate them with partners: thus fall into the dance 
without order, and immediately anarchy enſues. Taycho 
having kept the monſter's brain on a er, until, like 
the cow-heel in Don Quixote, it ſeemed to cry-Comenne, 
Comenme ; Come, eat me, come, eat me; then told them 
in plain terms, that it was expedient they ſnould 
ith their wives and their children, their ſouls and | their 
bodies, their ſubſtance and their ſenſes, their blood and 
om ſuet, in _ to 2 = n 
o, and to ſupport t-an-tifh, their inſupportable 
ally. The hydra, rolling itſelf in the duſt, turned up its 


huge unwieldy paunch, .and waged its farky. tail; then 


licked the feet of Taycho, and through all its hoarſe diſ- 
cordant throats, began to bray applauſe. - The Dairo re- 
joiced in his ſucceſs, the firlt fruits of which conſiſted 
in their agreeing to maintain an army of twenty thouſand 
Tartar mercenaries, who were reinforced by the flower 
of the national troops of Japan, ſent over: to defend 
the farm of Teſſo; and in their conſenting to; prolong 


the annual tribute gravis to Brut-an+tifh, who, in re- 
turn for this condeſcenſion, accommodated the Dairo 
with one of his free-booting captains to command the 
Yeſlite army. This new general had ſeen ſome-ſervice, 
and was counted a good officer ; but it was not ſo much 

on account of his military character that he obtained 
this command, as for his dexterity in prolonging the 
war; his ſkill in exerciſing all the different arts of pecu- 
lation; and his attachment to Brut-an-tifh, with whom 
he had agreed to co-operate in milking the Japaneſe: cow. 
This plan executed with ſuch effect, as could not 
poſſibly reſult addreſs alone, unaſſiſted by the infa- 
tuation of thoſe wham they pillaged. Every article of 
pence for draught-horſes, waggons, poſtage, 
forage, proviſion, and ſecret ſervice, was ſwelled to ſuch 
a degree, as did violence to common ſenſe as well as to 
common honeſty. The general had a fellow-feeling with 
all the contractors in army, who were connected 
with him in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to preclude all poſ- 
6bility of detection. In yain ſome of the. 


apaneſe offi- | 
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Leers endeavoured to pry into this myſterious commerce; 


ir. in vain 1 were appointed by the government of 
m- Japan. The firſt were removed on different pretences: 


ace the; laſt were encountered by ſuch diſgraces and difcou- 


ho mgements, as in a little time compelled them to reſign 


ike the office: they had undertaken. In a word, there was 
me, not a private mercenary Tartar ſoldier in this army who 
em did not coſt the empire of Japan as much as any ſubaltern 
art oficer of its own : and the annual charge of this conti- 
ar nental war, undertaken for the protection of the farm of 
ind Leſſo, exceeded the whole expence of any former war 


| of which Japan had ever maintained on its own account, 
ble ſince the beginning of the empire: nay, it was attended 
its with one circ which rendered it ſtill more in- 


en ſupportable. The money expended in armaments and 
dil. operations, equipped and proſecuted on the ſide of Japan, 
re- was all circulated within the empire; ſo that it {till re- 
ted mained uſeful to the community in general; but no in- 
nd ſtance could be produced, of a ſingle copan that ever re- 
ver turned from the continent of Tartary; therefore all the 
nd ſums ſent thither, were clear loſs to the ſubjects of Ja- 
Ing pan. Orator Taycho acted as a faithful ally to Brut-an- 
re- tift, by ſtretching the baſs-ſtrings of the mobile in ſuch 
iro a manner, as to be always in concert with the extrava- 
the gance of the Tartar's demands, and the abſurdity of the 
ce, Dairo's predilection. Fika-kaka was aſtoniſhed at theſe 
ich phenomena; while Mura-clami hoped in ſecret, that the 
ed orator's brain was diſordered; and that his inſanity would 
the ſoon ſtand confeſſed, even to the conviction of the peo- 
cu- ple.—““ If (ſaid he to himſelf) they are not altogether 
om deſtitute of human reaſon, they muſt, of their on ac- 
nr. cord, perceive and comprehend this plain propoſition: a 
not caſk of water that diſcharges three by one pipe, and re- 
fa- ceives no more than two by another, muſt infallibly be 
emptied at the long-run. Japan diſcharges three millions 
of obans every year for the defence of that bleſſed farm, 
which, were it put up to ſale, would not fetch one ſixth 
part of the ſum; and the annual balance of her trade 
with all the world brings in ¼.¹0 millions: ergo it runs 


muſt de empty.“ Mura-clami was miſtaken. He had 


out faſter than it runs in, and the veſſel at the long- run 
ſtudied philoſophy only in profile. ä endeavoured 
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to inveſtipate the ſenſe, but he had never fathomed the 
abſurdities of human nature. All that Taycho had dont 
for Yefſo, amounted not to one third of What was re- 
quired” for the annual expence of Japan while it main- 
tained the war againſt China in different quarters of Aſia. 
A former Caboy, (reſt his ſdul f) finding it impoſſible to 
raife within the year the exorbitant ſupplies that were 
required to gratify the avatice and ambition of the Dairo, 
had contrived the method of funding, which hath been 
lately adopted with ſüch remarkable ſucceſs in this king- 
dom. You know, Peacock, this is no more than bor- 


rowing a certain ſum on the credit of the nation, and 


| v Fr. &. freſh tax upon the public, to defray the intereſt 

of every ſum thus borrowed ; an excellent expedient, 
when kept within due bounds, for ſecuring the eſtabliſ- 
ed government, multiplying the dependants of the m— ry, 
and throwing all the money of the empire into the hands 
of the adminiſtration. © But thoſe loans were ſo often re- 
peated, that the national debt had already ſwelled to an 
enormous burden; ſuch a variety of taxes was laid upon 
the ſubject, as grievouſly enhanced all the neceſſaries of 
life; conſequently the poor were diſtreſſed, and the price 
of labour was raiſed to ſuch a' degree, that the Japaneſe 
manufactures were everywhere underſold by the Chineſe 


traders, ho employed their workmen at a more mode- | 
TY 2 7 £ . ES 171 5 * 4 234 2 An 12 314 FIG 


IJaycho, in this dilemma, was ſeized with a ſtrange 
conceit. Alchemy was at that period become a favourite 
ſtudy in pan. Some Bonzas having more learning and 
avarice chan their brethren, applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of certain Chaldean manuſcripts,” which their an- 
ceſtors had brought from Aſſyria ; and in theſe they 


found the ſubſtance of all that is contained in the works 


of Hermes Triſmegiſtus, Geber, Zoſymus, the Panapolite, 
Olympiodorus, Heliodorus, Agathodæmon, Morienus, 
yy Albertus'Ma nus, and, above all, your 'countryman Ro- 
a fer Bacon, who adopted Geber's opinion, that Mercury 


is the common baſis, and ſulphur the cement of all me- 


tals. By che bye, this ſame” Friar Bacon was well ac- 


quainted with the compoſition of gunpowder,” though 


e reputation ariſing from the diſcovery has been given 


to Swartz, who lived many years after that monk of 
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Weſtminſter. Whether the Philolopher's ſtane, other- 
wiſe called the Gift Azoth, the fifth Eſſence, or the 
Alkaheſt x, Which laſt Van Helmont pilfered from, th 

tenth book of the Archidoxa, that treaſure; ſo long de- 
poſited in the occiput. of the renowned, Aureolus, Philip- 
pus, Paracelſus, Theophraſtus, Bombaſt, de Hohenheim; 
was eyer really attained by human adept, I am not at li- 
berty to diſeloſe ; hut certain it is, the philoſophers ang 
alchemiſts of Japan, employed by orator Taycho to tran 
mute baſer metals into gold, miſcarxied in all their expe- 
riments. The whole evaporated in ſmoke, without 855 


ing ſo much as the ſcrapings of a crucible for a ſpecific 
againſt the +itch, Tickets made of a kind of bamboo, 
had been long uſed to reinforce the circulation of Japan; 


buk theſe were of no. uſe in Tartary; the mercenaries - 


and allies of that country would receive nothing but gold 
and ſilver, which, indeed, one would imagine they had 
a particular method of decompoſing or annihilating; for, 
x all the millions tranſported thither, not one. copan 
was ever known to reviſit Japan. It was a country 
(as Hamlet ſays) from whoſe bourn no travelling copan 


cer returned,” As the war of Veſſo, therefore, engroſ- 
ſed all the ſpecie of Niphon, and ſome currency was ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of the Japaneſe, the 


orator eontriyed a method to ſave the expence of ſolid 


food. He compoſed a meſs that ſhould fill their bellies, 
and, at the ſame time, protract the intoxication of their 
brains, which it was ſo much his intereſt to maintain. 
He put them upon a diet of Jeaſt; where this, did not 
agree with the ſtomach, he employed his emiſſaries to 
blow up the patients à pofteriori,. as the dog was blown 
up by the madman of Seville, recorded by Cervantes. 
The individuals thus inflated, were ſeen ſwaggering about 
the ſtreets, ſmooth and round, and ſleek and jolly, with 


leering eyes and florid. complexion. Every one ſeemed to 


have the ag magna ſonaturum. He ſtrutted with an air of 
importance. He broke wind, and broached new ſyſtems. 


He deelared as if by revelation, that the more debt the 


public owed, the richer it became; that food was not 
neceſſary to the ſupport of life; nor an intercourſe of the 
lexes required for the propagation of the ſpecies. He 
expatiated on yeaſt, as the neQlar of the gods, that would 
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ſuſtain: the animal machine, fill the human mind with 
divine inſpiration, and confer immortality. From the ef. 


ficacy of this ſpecific, he began to propheſy concerning 
the White ov pom declared himfelf an apoſtle of Bu- 


Pn they ſtrolled through the iſland of _ | 


rking and preaching the goſpel of Fakku-baſi, a 
fenting their — c — were in queſt of 
political ſalvation. The people had been fo well prepar. 
ed for infatuation, by the ſpeeches of Taycho, and the 
tidings of ſucceſs from 'Tartary, that _ paſſenger 
greedily ſwallowed the drench, and in a little time the 
whole nation was converted; that is, they were totally 
freed from thoſe troubleſome and impertinent faculties of 


reaſon and reflection, which could have ſerved no other 


purpoſe but to make them miſerable under the burdens 
to which their backs were now ſubjected. They offered 
up all their gold and filver, their je wels, their furniture 


and apparel, at the ſhrine of Fakku- baſi, ſinging pſalms 


and hymns in praiſe of the White Horſe. put 
arms into. the ade of their children, and drove them 
into Tartary, in order to fatten the land of Leſſo with 
their blood. They oe fanatics in that cauſe, and 
worſhipped Brut-an-tith, as the favourite prophet of the 
beautified Bupo. All was — ſtaring, incohe- 
rence and contortion, exclamation eructation. Still 
this was no more than a temporary delirium, which might 
vanit. as the intoxicating effects of the yeaſt ſubſided. 
Taycho, therefore, called in two reinforcements to the 
drench. He reſolved to ſatiate their appetite for blood, 
and to amuſe their infantine vanity with the gew-gaws 
of triumph. He equipped out one armament at a con- 
ſiderable expence, to make a deſcent on the coaſt of China, 
and ſent another at a much greater, to fight the enemy 
in Fatſiſſio. The commander of the firſt diſembarked up- 
on a deſolate iſland, demoliſhed an unfiniſhed _— 
and brought away a few bunches of wild grapes. He 
afterwards hov on the Chineſe coaſt z but was deter- 
red from landing by a very ſingular phenomenon. In 
ſurveying the ſhore, through ſpying glaſſes, he perceived 
the whole beech inſtantaneouſly fortified, as it were, with 


parapets of ſand, which had eſcaped the naked eye; and 


at one particular part, there appeared a body of giants 


with very hideous features, peeping, as it were, from be- 


\ 
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kind thoſe parapets: from which circumſtance the Ja- 
paneſe general concluded there was a very formidable 
ambuſcade, which he thought it would be madneſs to en- 
counter, and even folly to aſcertain. One would ima- 
gine he had ſeen Homer's account of the Cyclops, and 
did not think himſelf ſafe, even at the diſtance of ſome 
miles from the ſhore; for he preſſed the commander of the 


more ſafety. ſhall now, Peacock, let you into the whole 
ſecret. | This great officer was deceived by the careleſſneſs 
of the commiſſary, who, inſtead of perſpectives, had fur- 


and multiphed objects at the ſame time. They are called 
Pho- beron- tia. The large parapets of ſand were a couple 
of mole hills z and the gigantic faces of grim aſpect, 
were the poſteriors of an old woman ſacrificing /#b dio, 
to the powers of digeſtion. There was another circum- 
ſtance. which tended to the miſcarriage of this favourite 
expedition. The principal deſign was againſt a trading 
town, fituated on a. navigable river; and at the place 
where this river diſembogued itſelf into the ſea, there 
was a Chineſe fort called Sa-rouf. The admiral of the 
Fune ſent the ſecond in command, whoſe name was Sel- 
von, to lay this fort in aſhes, that the embarkation might 


to bring his junk within a cable-length of the walls: but 
he truſted to the light of his on penetration. He ran 


water ſufficient to float any veſſel of force, within three 
ing, and it proved two very ſurpriſing 8 paradoxes . firſt, 
they could not have arrived at the town where they were 


laid up; ſecondly, that the fort Sa-rouf was raiſed in a 
pot where it neither could offend, nor be offended: But 


underſtand theſe niceties : he therefore grumbled, and 
began to be troubleſome ; upon which, a council of 
var was held; and he being over ruled by a majority 
of voices, the whole embarkation returned to Niphon re 
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Fune to weigh anchor immediately, and retire to a place of 


niſned him with glaſſes peculiar to Japan, that magniſied 


paſs without let or moleſtation. A Chineſe pilot offered 


his junk aground, and ſolemnly declared there was not 
miles of Sa-rouf. This diſcovery he had made by ſound- 
that the Chineſe junks drew little or no water, otherwiſe 


the Sey- ſeo- gun Sel- uon was a mighty man for paradoxes. 
His ſuperior in command was a plain man, who did not 


fefta, Jou have been told how the beaſt called Legion 
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gy. of intoxication. in w 
not their delirium been kept up by ſome faſcinating amu- 


brayed, and. bellowed, and kicked, when the fate of Byr. 
eee n was known; it was diſpoſed to be — 
unruly at the return of this armament: but Taycho lul. 
led it with a double doſe of his Mandragora. It growled 
at . the ſandchills, and the paradoxes of Sel. 
uon: then brayed aloud, Taycho far euer / rolled itſelf up 
like a lubberly hydra, yawned,; and fell faſt; aſleep. The 
other armament equipped for the operations in Fatſiſſio, 
did not arriye at the place of deſtination. till the opportu- 
nity for action was loſt. The object was the reduction 
of a town and iſland belonging to the Chineſe : but before 


_ the Fune with the troops arrived from Niphon, the eneny, 


having received intimation of their deſign, had reinforced 


the garriſon and harbour with a greater number of forces 


and Fune than the Japaneſe. commander could bring a. 
gainſt them. He therefore wiſely declined an enterpriſe 


Which muſt have ended in his own diſgrace and deſtruc- 


tion. The Chineſe were ſucceſsful in other parts of Fat- 
Afſio. They demoliſhed ſome forts, they defeated ſome 
parties and maſſacred ſome people, belonging to the co- 
lonies of Japan. Perhaps the tidings of. theſe diſaſters 
would have rouſed the erg of Niphon from the lethar- 

ich they. were overwhelmed, had 


lets from Tartary: theſe were no other than the bubbles 


which Brut- an- tifſi ſwelled into mi hty 80 ries over the 
Chineſe and Oſtrog ; though, in fact, he had 


| en ſeverely 
cudgelled, and more than once in very great danger of 


crucifixion. Taycho preſented the moniter with a bow! 
of blood, which he told it this invincible. ally had drawn 
from its enemies the Chineſe, and, at the ſame time, 
blowed the gay bubbles athwart its numerous eyes. The | 


ydra lapped the gore with figns of infinite reliſh ;.groan- 
ed and grunted to ſee the bubbles dance; exclaimed, 0 


rare Taycho !“ and relapſed into the arms of, ſlumber. 
Thus paſſed. the firſt campaign of Taycho's adminiſtra- 
cc one” Hs ee EET OR 
By this time Fika-kaka was. fully convinced that the 
orator actually dealt with the devil, and had even ſold 
him his ſoul for this power of working miracles on the 
underſtanding of the populace. He began to be invaded 
with fears, that the ſame conſideration would be demand- 


f 
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ed of bim for the eue and pleafure he now enjoyed in 
partnerſhip with that Thagician, He no longer heard him- 
elf ſcoffed; ridiculed; and reviled in the aſſemblies of 
the people. He no longer ſaw his nicaſures' thwarted, 


| nor his perſom treated with diſdain; He no longer racked 


his brains for pretences to extort money; not trembled 
with terror, when he uſed theſe pretences to the public. 
The mouth of tlie oppoſition was now glewed to his' own 
poſteriors. r a time, and often, when he heard ora- 
tor Taycho declaiming againſt him from his roſtrum, he 
curſed him in his heart, and was known to ejaculate, 
« Kiſs my e 3” but little did he think the ora- 
tor would one day to this compliance. He now ſaw 
that infolent foul- mouthed demagogue miniſtering with the 
utmoſt ſervility to his pleaſure and ambition. He filled 
his bags with the treaſures of Japan, as if by enchant- 
ment; ſo that he could now gratify his own profuſe tem- 
per without ſtint or controul. He took upon himſelf the 
whole charge of the adminiſtration ;' and left Fika-kaka 
to the full enjoyment of his own ſenſuality, thus diveſted 


of all its thorns. It was the contemplation of theſe cir- 


cumſtances, which inſpired the Cuboy with a belief that 
calm ets ay ; and that his infernal highneſs would re- 
quire of him 

dinary favours he beſtowed. He could not help ſuſpect- 
ing the fincerity of Taycho's attachment, becauſe it 
ſcemed altogether unnatural ; and if his ſoul was to be 
the ſacrifice, he wiſhed to treat with Satan as a principal, 
Full of this idea, he had recourſe to his Bonzas, as the 
moſt likely perſons to procure him ſuch an interview with 
the prince of 3 as —_— not be — em with im- 
mediate danger to his corporeal parts: but, upon i E 
he found rh "was not 2 lic urer woke per ye 6 
Some of them made a merit of their ignorance ; pretend- 
ing they could not in conſcience give application to an art 
which muſt have led them into communication with de- 
mons: others inſiſted there was no ſuch thing as the de- 
vil; and this opinion ſeemed to be much reliſned by the 
Cuboy : the" reſt frankly owned they knew nothing at' all 
of the matter. For my part, Peacock, I not only know 


the devil Was concerned in producing this aſtoniſhing 


there is à devil, but 1 likewiſe know that he has marked 


ome extraordinary ſacrifice for the extrabr- 
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where the devil was to hold a conventicle ; but A 


the ſame metal, and the famous ſpeaking head 
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out nineteen twentieths of che people of this metropolis 
for his prey. How now] You ſhake, ſirrah ou have 


ſome reaſon, conſidering the experiments you have been 


trying in the way of ſorcery z turning the fieve and ſhears; 
— gibberiſh/over a gooſe's liver ſtuck with pins; 
pricking your thumbs; and writing -myſtical characters 
with your blood; forming ſpells with ſticks laid acroſs; 


_ reading popes backwards; and invoking the devil by the 
name, y 


le, and title of Sathon, Abraſax, Adonai. I 


know what communication you had with goody Thruſk 


at Carnberwell, who undertook, for three ſhillings and 
fourpence, to convey you on a broomſtick to Norway, 


gled at croſſing the fea, without ſuch ſecurity 


your 


perſon as the beldame could not give. I remember — 
id 


poring over the treatiſe De volucri arborea, until you 


well nigh loſt your witsz and your intention to enrol 


yourſelf in the Roſicruſian ſociety, until your intrigue 
with the tripe-woman in Thieving-lane deſtroyed your 
pretenſions to chaſtity. Then you cloaked your own wick- 
edneſs with an affeQation of ſcepticiſm, and declared there 
never was any my ha) as devil, demon, fpirit, or 

lin; nor any ſuch art as magic, necromaney, forcery 
— infidel | haſt thou never heard of the 


three diviſions of magic into natural, artificial, and dia- | 


bolical ? The firſt of theſe is no more than medicine; 
hence the ſame word Pharmacopola ſignified both a wiſe- 


acre and apothecary. To the ſecond belong the glaſs | 


ſphere of Archimedes, the flying wooden pigeon of Ar- 
hytus, the emperor Leo's ſinging birds of gold, Boetius 

the Conſolator's flying birds of braſs, hiſſing yl te of 
| f Alber- 

tus Magnus. The laſt, which we call diabolical, depends 
upon the evocation of ſpirits: ſuch was the art exerciſed 
by the magicians of Pharoah; as well as by that conjurer 
recorded by Gaſper Peucerus, who animated the dead 
carcaſe of a famous female harper in Bologna, in ſuch a 
manner, that ſhe played upon her inſtrument as well as 
ever ſhe had done in her life, until another magician re- 


_ the charm, which had been placed in her arm- 
e body fell down deprived of all motion. It is by | 


pits, 
ſuch means that conjurers cure diſtempers with charms 
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and amulets; that, according to St. Iſidore, they con- 
found the elements, diſturb the underſtanding, flay with- 
out poiſon or any perceptible wound, call up devils, and 
earn from them how to torment their enemies. Magi 
was known even to the ancient Romans. Cato teaches 
us how to charm a diſlocated bone, by repeating theſe 
myſtical words, Incipe, cantare in alto, 8. F. motas danata 
dardaries, A¶ſlataries, die una parite dum cueunt, & c. Be- 
ſides, the virtues of ABRacapaBra are well known; 


Scaliger, Saumaiſe, and father Kircher; not to mention 


the diſpoſition of theſe characters in hexameter verſe. I 
might here launch out into a very learned difſertation, to 
prove that this very Serenus formed the word ABRACaDa- 
RA from the Greek word Agęarag, a name by which Ba- 
filides the Egyptian heretic defined the Deity, as the 
letters of it imply 365, the number of days in the year. 
This is the word ſtill fair and legible on one of the two 
taliſmans found in the ſeventeenth century, of which Ba- 
ronius gives us the figure in the ſecond. volume of his 
Annals. By the bye, Peacock, you muſt take notice, that 
the figure of St. George, encountering the dragon, which 
is the ſymbol of the order of the Garter, and at this day 
diſtinguiſhes ſo many inns, taverns, and ale-houſes, in 
this kingdom, was no other originally than the device of 
an abraxas or amulet wore by the Bafilidians, as a charm 
againſt infection: for, by the man on horſeback: killin 
the dragon, was typified the | ſun purifying the air, a 
diſperſing the noxious vapours from the earth. An abraxas 


of the collection of Sig. Capello. This ſymbol, improved 
by the croſs on the top of the ſpear, was afterwards 
adopted by the Chriſtian cruſards, as a badge of their re- 
lgious warfare, as well as an amulet to enſure victory; 
the croſs alluding to Conſtantine's labarum, with the mot- 


on horſeback they metamorphoſed into St. George, the 
lame with George the Arian, who at one time was rec- 


Martyrology, from which he and others were eraſed by 
| 2 | | 


though the meaning of the word has puzzled ſome of 
de beſt critics of the laſt age; ſuch as Wendelinus, 


the ancient phyfician Serenus Sammonicus, who deſcribes 


marked with this device, is exhibited by Montfaucon out 


to, „ cure ore, In this you ſhall conquer.” The figure 


toned a martyr, and maintained a place in the Roman 
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Pope Gelaſius, in'the fifth century, becauſe the accounts 
of their martyrdom were written by heretics. » This very 
George, while he officiated as Biſhop of Alexandra, having 
ordered a temple of the god Mythrar to be purified, and 
converted into a Chriſtian church, found in the aid 
temple this emblem of the ſun, which the Perſians ador. 
ed under the name of Mythras ; and with the addition 
of the croſs, metamorphoſed it into a ſymbol of Chriſtian 
warfare againſt idolatry. It was on this occaſion that the 
Pagans roſe againſt George, and murdered him with the 
utmoſt barbarity; and from this circumſtance he became 
a ſaint and martyr, and the amulet or abraxas became hi 
badge of diſtinction. The croſs was conſidered as ſuch 
2 ſure protection in battle, that every ſword-hilt was 
made in this form, and every warrior, before he engaged, 
kiſſed it, in token of devotion : hence the phraſe, I kits 
your hilt,” which is ſometimes uſed even at this day. 
With reſpe& to the myſtical words, ABRACAZ, Ian, 
AOQNAI, which are found upon thoſe amulets, and ſup- 
poſed to be of Hebrew extract, though in the Greek cha- 
racter of termination; if thou would*ſt know their real 
ſignification, thou mayeſt conſult the learned De Croy, 
in his Treatiſe concerning the genealogies of the Gnyftice, 
Thou wilt find it at the end of St. Irenzus's works, pub- 
liſhed by Grabius at Oxford. — 


But, to return to magic, thou muſt have heard of the 


* 


famous Albertus — — de Bolſtadt, who indifferently 
exerciſed the profeſſions of conjurer,  bawd, and man- 
midwife ; who forged the celebrated Androides, or brazen 
head, which pronounced oracles, and ſolved queſtions ot 
the utmoſt difficulty: nor can the fame of Henry Corne- 
lius Agrippa have eſcaped thee ; he, who wrote the Trea- 
tiſes De occulta Philoſophia ; et de cæcis Ceremontis ; who 

t his demon ſecured with an enchanted iron collar, in 
the ſhape of a black dog; which black dog being diſmiſ- 
ſed in his laſt moments with theſe words: Abi perdita beſtta 
que me totum perdidiſii ; plunged itſelf in the river Soame, 
and immediately diſappeared. But what need of thoſe 
profane inſtances, to prove the exiſtence of magicians 
who held communication with the devil ? Don't we read 
in the ſcripture of the magicians of Pharaoh and Manal- 
ſes; of the witch of Endor; of Simon and Barjeſus, ma- 
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notwithſtanding their beards, were ſhrewdly ſuſpected t 
be old women; and till that time, an old woman with 2 
beard upon her chin had been always conſidered as an 
agent of the devil.—It was the nature of Fika-kaka, to be 
impatient and impetuous. Percetving that none 'of his 
Bonzas had any communication with the devil, and that 
many of them doubted whether there was any fuch per- 
ſonage as the devil, he began to have ſome doubts about 
his own foul : © For if there is no devil (ſaid he), there 
is no foul to be damned; and it wouid+be a reproach to 
the Juſtice of heaven, to ſuppoſe that all ſouls are to be 
ſaved, conſidering what raſcally ſtuff mankind are made 
of.” This was an inference which gave him great diſ. 
turbance; for he was one of thoſe who would rather en- 
counter eternal damnation, than run any riſk of being 
annihilated. He therefore aſſembled all thoſe among the 
Bonzas who had the reputation of being great philoſo- 
phers and metaphyſicians, in order to hear their opinions 
concerning the nature of the ſoul. The firſt reverend 
ſage who delivered himſelf on this myſterious ſubject, 
having ſtroked his gray beard, and hemmed thrice with 
great ſolemnity, declared that the ſoul was an animal; 
a ſecond pronounced it to be the number three, or pro- 
portion; a third contended for the number /zver, or har- 
mony; a fourth defined the ſoul the univerſe ; a fifth af- 
firmed it was a mixture of elements; a fixth aſſerted it 
was compoſed of fire ; a ſeventh opined it was formed of 
water ; an eighth called it an eſſence; a ninth, an idea; 
a tenth ſtickled for /ub/fance without extenſion ; an eleventh, 
for extenſion without ſubſtance ; a twelfth cried it was an 


accident ; a thirteenth called it a reflefting mirror, a four- 


teenth, the image reflected; a fifteenth inſiſted upon its 
being a tune; a ſixteenth believed it was the inſtrument 
that played the tune; a ſeventeenth undertook to prove it 
was material; an eighteenth exclaimed it was immaterial ; 
a nineteenth allowed it was ſomething ; and a twentieth 
ſwore it was nothing. By this time all the individuals that 
compoſed this learned aſſembly, ſpoke together, with equal 
eagerneſs and vociferation. "The volubility with which 
a great number of abſtruſe and unintelligible terms and 
definitions were pronounced and repeated, not only re- 


ſembled the confufion of Babel, but they had juſt the 
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to fame effect upon the brain of Fika-kaka, as is generally 
2 produced in weak heads, by looking ſtedfaſtly at a mill- 
an wheel or a vortex, or any other object in continual rota- 
be tion. He grew giddy, ran three times round, and dropped 
his down in the midſt of the Bonzas, deprived of ſenſe and 
hat motion. When he recovered ſo far as to be able to re- 
er- fect upon what had happened, he was greatly diſturbed 
out with the terror of annihilation, as he had heard nothing 
ere Wi faid in the conſultation which could give him any reaſon 
to to believe there was ſuch a thing as an immortal ſoul. 
be ln this emergency, he ſent for his counſellor Mura-clami, 
ade and when that lawyer entered his chamber, exclaimed, 
dif. « My dear Mura, as I have a ſoul to be ſaved A foul 
en- Wi to be ſaved !—ay, there's the rub !—the devil a ſoul have 
ing Wi 1 !—Thoſe Bonzas are good for nothing but to kiſs my 
the - ſe ;- a parcel of ignorant aſſes !lPox on their philo- 
oſo-ſophy —Inſtead of demonſtrating the immortality of the 
ons ſoul, they have plainly proved the ſoul is a chimera, a 
end Will o' the wiſp, a bubble, a term, a word, a nothing! 
ect, My dear Mura ! prove but that I have a ſoul, and I 
vith WH ſhall be contented to be damned to all eternity!“ „ If 
al ; chat be the caſe,” ſaid the other, your Quambukuſhip 
pro- may ſet your heart at reſt : for, if you proceed to govern 
har- WW this empire, in conjunction with Taycho, as you have be- 
| af- gun, it will become a point of eternal juſtice to give you 
d it n immortal ſoul (if you have not one already), that you 
d of may undergo eternal puniſhment, according to your de- 
a; nerits.“ The Cuboy was much comforted by this aſſu- 
nth, nnce, and returned to his former occupations with re- 
an doubled ardour. He continued to confer benefices on his 
our- Wi back-friends the Bonzas; to regulate the whole army of 
tax-gatherers z to bribe the tribunes, the centurions, the 
decuriones, and all the inferior mob-drivers of the em- 
ire; to hire thoſe pipers who were beſt ſkilled in making 
the multitude dance, and find out the ableſt artiſts to 
ſcratch their long ears, and tickle- their noſes. 'Theſe 
tals were ſweetened by a variety of enjoyments. He poſ- 
kfſed all the pomp of oftentation ; the vanity of levees, 
the pride of power, the pleaſure of adulation, the hap- 
pneſs of being kicked by his ſovereign and kiſſed by his 
bonzas 3 and, above all, the delights of the ſtomach and 
tte cloſe-ſtool, which recurred in 888 ſucceſſion, 
| . TS :: | 


— 
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and which he ſeemed to enjoy with a particular reliſh : 
for, it muſt be obſerved, to the honour of Fika-kaka, that 
what he eagerly received at one end, be as liberally re. 
funded at the other. But as the faculties of his mind 
were inſufficient to digeſt the greatneſs of power which had 
fallen to his ſhare, ſo were the organs of his body unable 
to concoct the enormous maſs of aliments which he ſo 
95a ſwallowed. He laboured under an indigeſtion of 
th; and the vague promiſes which went upwards, as 
well as the murmurs that paſſed the other way, were no 
other than eruptive crudities ariſing from the defects of 
his ſoul and body. | : . 
As for Taycho, he confined himſelf to the management 
of the war. He recalled the general in chief from Fatſiſ- 
fio, becauſe he had not done that which he could not poſ- 
fibly do; but, inſtead of ſending another on whoſe abili- 
ties he could depend, he allowed the direction of the ar- 
maments to devolve upon the ſecond in command, whoſe 
character he could not poſſibly know; becauſe, indeed, 
he was too obſcure to have any character at all. The 
fruits of his fagacity ſoon appeared. The new general 
Abra-moria, having reconnottred a poſt of the enemy, 
which was found too ſtrong to be forced, attacked it with- 
out heſitation, and his troops were repulſed and routed 


with conſiderable ſlaughter. It was lucky for Taycho 


that the tidings of this diſaſter were qualified by the news 
of two other advantages which the arms of Japan had 
gained. A ſeparate corps of troops, under Y af-frai and 
Ya-loff, reduced a ſtrong Chineſe fortreſs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fatſiſſio; and a body of Japaneſe, headed by 
a factor called Ka-liff, obtained a conſiderable victory at 
Fla- ſao, in the farther extremity of Tartary, where a trad- 
ing company of Meaco poſſeſſed a commercial fettlement. 
'The Hydra of Meaco began to ſhake its numerous heads, 
and growl, when it heard of Abra-moria's defeat. At 
that inſtant, one of its leaders exclaimed, © Bleſs thy long 
ears I It was not Taycho that recommended Abra-moria 
to this command. He was appointed by the Fatzman. 
This was true. It was likewiſe true that Taycho had al- 
lowed him quietly to ſucceed to the command, without 
knowing any thing of his abilities; it was equally true 
that Taycho was an utter ſtranger to Yaf-frai and Ya: 
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loff, who took the fortreſs, as well as to the factor Ka- 
liff, who obtained the victory at the farther end of Tar- 


tary. Nevertheleſs, the beaſt cried aloud, © Hang Abra- 


moria | and a fig for the Fatzman. But let the praiſe of 
Taycho be magnified ! It was Taycho that ſubdued the 


fortreſs in the Iſle Ka-frit-o. It was Taycho that defeat- 


ed the enemy at Fla-ſao. Yaf-frai has ſlain his thouſands ; 
Ya-loff has lain his five thouſands; but Taycho had ſlain 
his ten thouſands.“ 8 | | 
Taycho had credit not only for the ſucceſs of the Ja- 
paneſe arms, but likewiſe for the victories of Brut-an-tifh, 


who had lately been much beholden to fortune. I have. 


already obſerved what a noiſe that Tartar made when the 
Fatzman of Japan found himſelf obliged to capitulate with 


the Chineſe general. In conſequence of that event, the 


war was already at an end with reſpect to the Japaneſe, 
on the continent of Tartary. The emperor of China took 
poſſeſſion of the farm of Veſſo; the peaſants quietly ſub- 
mitted to their- new maſters ; and thoſe very free-booting 
Tartar chiefs, who had ſold their ſubjects as ſoldiers, to 
ſerve under the Fatzman, had already agreed to ſend the 
very fame mercenaries into the army of China. It was at 
this juncture that Brut-an-tifk exalted his throat. In the 
preceding campaign he had fought with various ſucceſs. 
One of his generals had given battle to the Mantchoux 
Tartars, and each fide claimed the victory. Another of 
his leaders had been defeated and taken by the Oſtrog. 


The Chineſe had already advanced to the frontiers of 


Brut-an-tiffi's dominions. In this. dilemma he exerted 
himſelf with equal activity and addreſs : he repulſed the 
Chineſe army with conſiderable loſs ; and, in the ſpace of 
one month after this action, gained a victory over the ge- 
neral of the Oſtrog. Theſe advantages rendered him in- 
ſufferably arrogant. He exclaimed againſt the Fatzman; 
he threatened the Dairoz and, as I have taken notice 
above, a new army was raiſed at the expence of Japan, to 
defend him from all future invaſions of the Chineſe. Al- 
ready the Tartar General Bron-xi-tic, who was veſted at 
his dere with the command of the mercenary army of 
Japan, had given a ſevere check to a ſtrong body of the 
Chineſe, and even threatened to carry the war into the 


empire of China; but his progreſs was ſoon ſtopt, and 
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he was forced to retreat in his turn towards the farm of 


Yeſſo. But from nothing did orator Taycho reap a full r 
harveſt of praiſe, than ina the conqueſt of Tzin-Khall, 
a ſettlement of the Chineſe on the coaſt of Terra Auſtra. 
lis; which conqueſt was planned by a Banyan merchant 
of Meaco, who had traded on that coaſt, and was parti- 
cularly known to the king of the country. This royal 
ſavage was uneaſy at the neighbourhood of the Chineſe, 
and conjured the merchant, whoſe name was 'Thum.: 
Khumm-qua, to uſe his influence at the court of Meaco, 
that an armament ſhould be equipped againſt the ſettle- 
ment of 'Tzin-khall, he himſelf ſolemnly promiſing to co- 
operate in the reduction of it with all his forces. Thum. 
Khumm-qua, whoſe zeal for the good of his country got 
the better of all his prudential maxims, did not fail to re- 


N . this object in the moſt intereſting points of view. 


e demonſtrated to Taycho the importance of the ſettle- 
ment; that it abounded with flayes, ivory, gold, and a 
precious gum which was not to be found in any other 
part of the world; a gum in great requeſt all over Aſia, 
and particularly among the Japaneſe, who were obliged 


to purchaſe it in time of war at ſecond-hand from their 


enemies the Chineſe, at an exorbitant price. He demon- 
{trated that the loſs of this ſettlement would be a terrible 
wound to the emperor of China; and proved that the 
conquelt of it could be achieved at a very trifling expence. 
He did more. Though by the maxims of his ſect he was 
reſtrained from engaging in any military enterpriſe, he 
offered to conduct the armament in perſon, in order the 


more effectually to keep the — of the country ſteady to 


his engagements. Though the ſcheme was in itſelf plau- 
ſible and practicable, Mr. Orator Taycho ſhuffled and equi- 
vocated until the ſeaſon for action was paſt. But Thum- 
Khumm-qua was indefatigable. He exhorted, he preſſed, 
he remonſtrated, he — and beſieged the orator's 
houſe in ſuch a manner, that Taycho at length, in order 
to be rid of his importunity, granted his requeſt. A ſmall 
armament was fitted out; the Banyan embarked in it, 
leaving his own private affairs in confuſion ; and the ſet- 
tlement was reduced according to his prediction. When 
the news of this conqueſt arrived at Meaco, the multifa- 


rious beaſt brayed hoarſe applauſe, and the miniſter Tay: 
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cho was magnified exceedingly. As for Thum-Khumm- 
qua, whoſe private fortune was conſumed in the expedi- 
tion, all the recompence he received, was the conſciouſ- 
neſs of having ſerved his country, In vain he reminded 
Taycho of his promiſes ; in vain he recited the miniſter's 
own letters, in which he had given his word that the Ban- 
yan ſhould be liberally rewarded, according to the im- 
portance of his ſervices ; 'Taycho was both deaf and blind 
to all his remonſtrances and repreſentations ; and, at laſt, 
fairly flung the door in his face, Py 

Such was the candour and the n of the incom- 
parable Taycho.— The poor projector Thum-Khumm- qua 
ung himſelf in a piteous caſe, while the whole nation 
eſounded with joy for the conqueſt which his ſagacity 
had planned, and his zeal carried into execution. He 
was not only abandoned by the miniſter 'Taycho, but alſo 
renounced by the whole ſect of the 9 as who looked 
upon him as a wicked apoſtate, becauſe he had been con- 
cerned with thoſe who fought with the arm of fleſh, 
It was Jucky for him that he afterwards found favour 
with a ſubſequent miniſter, who had not adopted all the 


maxims of his predeceſſor Taycho.— The only meaſures 


which this egregious demagogue could hitherto properly 
call his own, were. theſe : His ſubſidiary treaty with Brut- 
an- tiſſi; his raiſing an immenſe army of mercenaries to 
act in Tartary for the benefit of that prince; his exact- 
ing an incredible ſum of money from the people of Japan; 
and, finally, two ſucceſſive armaments which he had ſent 
to annoy the ſea-coaſt of China. I have already given an 
account of the firſt, the intent of which was fruſtrated by 
a miſtake in the perſpectives. The other was more for- 
tunate in the beginning. Taycho had, by the force of his 
genius, diſcovered that nothing ſo effeCtually deſtroyed 
the oiled paper which the Chineſe uſe in their windows 
inſtead of glaſs, as the gold coin called Oban, when diſ- 
charged from a military engine at a proper diſtance, He 
found that gold was more compact, more heavy, more mal- 
leable, and more manageable, than any other metal or ſub- 
ſtance that he knew: he therefore provided a great quan- 
tity of obans, and a good body of lingers z and theſe be- 
ing conveyed to the coaſt of China in a ſquadron of Fune, 


35 none of the Chineſe appeared to 1717 theſe hoſtilities, 
SY | 


— 
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a ſelect number of the troops were employed to make 
ducks and drakes with the obans, on the ſuppoſition that 
this diverſion would allure the enemy to the ſea-ſide, 
where they might be knocked on the head without fur. 
ther trouble; but the care of their own ſafety got the 
better of their curioſity on this occaſion; and fifty thou- 
fand'obans were expended in this manner, without bring- 
ing one Chineſe from his lurking-hole. Conſiderable da- 
mage was done to the windows of the enemy. Then the 
forces were landed in a village which they found deſert- 
ed. Here they burned ſome fiſhing-boats; and from 
hence they carried off ſome military machines, which 
were brought to Meaco, and conveyed through the ſtreets 
in proceſſion, amidſt the acclamations of the Hydra, who 
ſung the praiſe of Taycho.—Elevated by this triumph, 

the miniſter ſent forth the ſame armament a ſecond time 
-under a new general of his own chooſing, whoſe name 
was Hylib-bib, who had long entertained an opinion, that 
the inhabitants of China were not beings of fleſh and 
blood, but mere fantaſtic ſhadows, who could neither of- 
fend nor be offended. Full of this opinion, he made a 
deſcent on the coaſt of that empire; and to convince his 
followers that his notion was right, he advanced ſome 
leagues into the country, without having taken any pre- 
cautions to ſecure a retreat, leaving the Fune at anchor 
upon an open beach. Some people alleged that he de- 
3 _ the ſagacity of an engineer recommended to 
him by Taycho; which engineer had ſuch an excellent 
"noſe; that he could ſmell a Chineſe at the diſtance of ten 


leagues ; but it ſeems the ſcent failed him at this junc- | 


ture. Perhaps the Chineſe general had trailed ruſty ba- 
con and other odoriferous ſubſtances to confound his ſenſe 
of ſmelling. Perhaps no dew had fallen over night, and 
a ſtrong breeze blew towards the enemy. Certain it 15, 
Hylib-bib, in the evening, received repeated intelligence 
that he was within half a league of a Chineſe general, at 
the head of a body of troops greatly ſuperior in number 
to the Japaneſe forces which he himſelf commanded. He 


ſill believed it was all illuſion ; and, when he heard their 


drums beat, declared it was no more than a ridiculous en- 
chantment. He thought proper, however, to retreat to- 
wards the ſea-ſide; but this he did with great deliber?- 
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tion, after having given the enemy fair notice by beat of 
drum. His motions were ſo flow, that he took ſeven 
hours to march three miles. When he reached the ſhore 


| where the Fune were at anchor, he ſaw the whole 


of the Chineſe drawn up on a rifing ground ready to be- 
gin the attack. He ordered his rear-guard to face about, 
on the ſuppoſition that the phantoms would diſappear as 
ſoon as they ſhowed their faces; but finding himſelf miſ- 
taken, and perceiving ſome of his own people to drop, in 
conſequence of miſſiles that came from the enemy, he 
very calmly embarked with his van, leaving his rear to 
amuſe the Chineſe, by whom they were, in leſs than five 
minutes, either maſſacred or taken. From this ſmall dĩſ- 
grace the general deduced two important corollaries ; firſt, 
that the Chineſe were actually material beings, capable of 
impulſion; and, ſecondly, that his engineer's noſe was not 
altogether infallible. The people of Meaco did not ſeem 
to reliſh the experiments by which theſe ideas were aſ- 
certained. The monſter was heard to grunt in different 
ſtreets of the metropolis ; and theſe notes of diſcontent 


produced the uſual effect in the bowels of Fika-kaka z but 


orator Taycho had his flowers of rhetoric and his bowl of 
mandragora in readineſs. He aſſured them that Hylib- 

bib ſhould be employed for the future in keeping ſheep 
on the ifland of Xicoco, and the engineer be ſent to hunt 
truffles on the mountains of Ximo. Then he tendered 
his doſe, which the Hydra ſwallowed with ſigns of plea- 
ſure ; and, laſtly,- he mounted upon its back, and rode in 
triumph under the windows of the aſtoniſhed Cuboy, 


who, while he ſhifted his trowſers, exclaimed in a rap- 


ture of Joy, * All hail, Taycho, thou prince of monſter- 
taming men ! the Dairo ſhall kick thy poſteriors, and I 
will kiſs them in token of approbation and applauſe.” 
The time was now come when fortune, which had hi- 
therto ſmiled upon the Chineſe arms, reſolved to turn tail 
to that vain-glorious nation; and precifely at the fame 
inſtant Taycho undertook to diſplay his whole capacit 

in the management of the war. But before he aff mom 4 
this province, it was neceflary that he ſhould eſtabliſh a 
deſpotiſm in the council of Twenty-eight, ſome members 


of which had ftill the preſumption to. offer their advice 


towards the adminiſtration of affairs. This council being 


| 
| 
| 


jeſty ſhould remain in the dark, and that the w 
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aſſembled by the Dairo's order, to deliberate upon the obs 
jects of the next campaign, the preſident began by aſking 


the opinion of Taycho, who was the youngeſt member; 


upon which the orator made no articulate reply, but cried, 
« Ba-ba-ba-ba !” The Dairo exclaimed *« * The 
Fatzman ejaculated the interjection ! Piſh ]“ The Cuboy 
fat in ſilent aſtoniſhment, Gotto- mio ſwore the man was 
dumb, and hinted ſomething of lunacy. Fokſi-rokhu ſhook 
his head; and Soo-ſan-fin-o ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, 
At length Fika-kaka going round, and kiſſing Taycho on 


the forehead, © My dear boy (cried he) —Gad's curſe! 
What's the matter? Do but open the ſluices of your elo- 


2 once more, my dear orator ; —let us have one 
nile—one dear ſimile, and then I ſhall die contented.— 


With reſpeCt to the operations of the campaign, don't you 


think” —Here he was interrupted with © Ka, ka, ka, ka!” 
« Heighday (cried the Cuboy) ] Ba-ba-ba, ka-ka-ka ! that's 
the language of children!“ “And children you ſhall be 


| (exclaimed the orator). Here is a twopenny trumpet for 


the amuſement of the illuſtrious Got-hama- baba; a ſword 
of gingerbread covered with gold leaf for the Fatzman; 
— a rattle for my lord Cuboy. I have likewiſe ſugar- 


plumbs for the reſt of the council.” So ſaying, he, with- 


out ceremony, advanced to the Dairo, and tied a ſcarf 
round the eyes of his imperial majeſty : then he produced 


a number of padlocks, and ſealed up the lips of every Quo 


in council, before they could recollect themſelves from 
their firſt aſtoniſhment. The aſſembly broke up abrupt- 
ly; and the Dairo was conducted to his cabinet by the 
Fatzman and the Cuboy, which laſt endeavoured to di- 
vert the chagrin of his royal maſter, by blowing the trum- 
pet and ſhaking the rattle in his ears ; but Got-hama-baba 
could not be ſo eaſily appeaſed. He growled like an en- 
raged bear at the indignity which had been offered to 
him, and kicked the Cuboy before as well as behind. Mr. 
Orator Taycho was fain to come to an explanation. He 
aſſured the Dairo it was neceſſary that his 607 ma- 

ole coun- 
cil ſhould be muzzled for a ſeaſon, otherwiſe he could 
not accompliſh the great things he had projected in fa- 
your of the farm of Yeſſo. He declared, that while his 


majeſty remained blindfold, he would enjoy all his other 


ſenſes in greater perfection; that his ears would be every 
day regaled with the ſhouts of triumph, conveyed in notes 


of uncommon melody; and that the leſs quantity of ani- 


mal ſpirits was expended in viſion, tlie greater proportion 
would flow to his extremities; conſequently, his pleaſure 
would be more acute in his pedeſtrian exercitations upon 
the Cuboy and others whom he delighted to honour. He 


| therefore exhorted him to undergo a total privation of 


eye-ſight, which was at beſt a troubleſome faculty, that 
expoſed mankind to a great variety of dilagreeable ſpec- 
tacles. This was a propoſal which the Dairo did not re- 
liſh ; on the contrary, he waxed exceedingly wroth, and 
told the orator he would rather enjoy one tranſient glance 
of the farm of Leſſo, than the molt exquiſite delights that 
could be procured for all the other ſenſes. *© To gratif 

your majeſty with that ineffable pleaſure (cried Taycho), 
I have devoted myſelf, ſoul and body, and even reconcil- 


ed contradictions. I have renounced all my former prin- 


ciples, without forfeiting the influence which, by profeſ- 
ling thoſe principles, I had gained. I have obtained the 
moſt aſtoniſhing victories over common ſenſe, and even 
refuted mathematical demonſtration. The many-headed 
mob, which no former demagogue could ever tame, I 
have taught to fetch and to carry, to dance to my pipe, 
to bray to my tune, to ſwallow what I preſent without 
murmuring, to lick my feet when I am angry, and kiſs 
the rod when I think proper to chaſtiſe it. I have done 
more, my liege; I have prepared a drench for it, which, 
like Lethe, waſhes away the remembrance of what is paſt, 
and takes away all ſenſe of its own condition. I have 
ſwept away all the money of the empire; and perſuaded 


the people not only to beggar themſelves, but likewiſe to 


entail indigence upon their lateſt poſterity z and all for the 
lake of Leſſo. It is by dint of theſe efforts I have been 
able to ſubſidize Brut-an-tiff, and raiſe an army of one 
hundred thouſand men to defend your imperial majeſty's 
farm, which, were the entire property of it brought to 
market, would not fetch one-third part of the ſums which 


are now rw expended in its defence. I ſhall ſtrike but 


one great ſtroke in the country of Fatſiſſio, and then turn 


the whole ſtream of the war into the channel of 'Tartary, 


until the barren plains of Yeſlo are fertilized with human 
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blood. In the mean time, I muſt inſiſt upon your ma- 

jeſty's — in the dark, and amuſing . in 
wi 


our cabinet the trumpet and other gewgaws which 
I have eee for your diverſion, otherwiſe I quit the 
_ reins of adminiſtration, and turn rhe monſter out of my 
trammels; in which caſe, like the dog that returns to its 
vomit, it will not fail to take np its former prejudices 
againſt Yeffo, which I have with ſuch pains obliged it to 
refign.”—& O my dear Taycho N the affrighted Dai. 
ro)! talk not of leaving me in ſuch a dreadful dilemma, 
Rather than the dear farm ſhould fall into the hands of 
the Chineſe, I would be contented to be led about blind. 
fold all the days of my life. Proceed in your own way. 
iI inveſt-you with full . and authority, not only to 
gag my whole council, but even to nail their ears to the 
pillory, ſhould it be found neceffary for the benefit of 

eſſo. In token of which delegation, preſent your poſte- 


riors, and I will beſtow upon you a double portion of my 


favour.” Taycho humbly thanked his imperial majeſty 
for the great honour he intended him; but begged leave 
to decline the ceremony, on account of the hemorrhoids, 
which at that time gave him preat diſturbance. | 

The orator having thus annihilated all oppoſition in the 
Council of Twenty-eight, repaired to his own houſe, in or- 
der to plan the operations of the enſuing campaign. 
Though he had reinforced the army in Ta with the 


flower of the Japaneſe. ſoldiery, and deſtined a ftrong | 


fquadron of Fune, as uſual, to parade on the coaſt of 
China, he foreſaw it would be ee. to amuſe the 
people with ſome new ſtroke on the ſide of Fatſiſſio, which 
indeed was the original and the moſt natural ſcene of the 
war. He locked himſelf up in his cloſet; and conſulting 
the map of Fatſiſſio, he found that the principal Chineſe 
ſettlement of that iſland was a fortified town called Quib- 
quab, to which there was acceſs by two different avenues; 
one by a broad, rapid, navigable river, on the banks of 
which the town was ſituated ; and the other by an inland 
route over mountains, lakes, and dangerous torrents. He 
meaſured the map with his compaſs, and ived that 
both routes were nearly of the ſame length; and there- 
fore he reſolved that the forces in Fatſiſſio, being divided 


into two equal bodies, ſhould approach the place by the | 
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two different avenues, on the ſuppoſition that they would 
both arrive before the walls of Quib-quab at the ſame in- 
{tant of time. The conduct of the inland expedition was 

iven to Laff-rai, who now commanded in chief in Fat- 
603 and the reſt of the troops were ſent up the great 
river, under the auſpices of Ya-loff, who had ſo eminent- 
ly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the courſe of the preceding 

ear. | 
Orator Taycho had received ſome articles of intelligence 
which embarraſſed him a little at firſt ; but theſe difficul- 
ties ſoon vaniſhed before the vigour of his reſolutions. He 
knew that not only the town of Quib-quab was fortified by 
art, but alſo, that the whole adjacent country was 
impregnable by nature: that one Chineſe general blocked 
up the paſſes with a ſtrong body of forces, in the route 
which was to be followed by Yaff-raiz and that another 
commanded a ſeparate corps in the neighbourhood of 


| 8 equal, at leaſt, in number to the detachment 
of 


a-loff, whom he might therefore either prevent from 
landing, or attack after he ſhould be landed: or finally, 
ſhould neither of theſe attempts ſucceed, he might rein- 
force the garriſon of Quib-quab, ſo as to make it more 
numerous than the befieging army, which, according to 
the rules of war, ought to be ten times the number of the 
beſieged. - On the other hand, in order to invalidate theſe 
objections, he reflected that fortune, which had ſuch a 
ſhare in all military events, is inconſtant and variable; 
that as the Chineſe had been ſo long ſucceſsful in Fatſiſſio, 
it was now their turn to be unfortunate. He reflected 
that the demon of folly was capricious ; and that as it had 
ſo long poſſeſſed the rulers and generals of Japan, it was 
high time it ſhould ſhift its quarters, and occupy the 
brains of the enemy; in which caſe they would quit their 
advantageous poſts, and commit ſome blunder that would 
lay them at the mercy of the Japaneſe.—With reſpect to 
the reduQtion of Quib-quab, he had heard, indeed, that 
the beſiegers ought to be ten times the number of the gar- 
riſon beſieged; but as every Japaneſe was equivalent to 
ten ſubjects of China, he thought the match was pretty 
equal. He reflected, that even if this expedition ſhould 
not ſucceed, it would be of little conſequence to his re- 
putation, as he could plead at home, that he neither con- 


ceived the original plan, nor appointed any of the officers 
concerned in the execution. It is true, he might have 
reinforced the army in Fatſiſſio, ſo as to leave very little to 
fortune: but then he muſt have ſubtracted ſomethin 
from the ſtrength of the operations in Tartary, which 
was now become the favourite ſcene of the war; or he 
muſt have altogether ſuſpended the execution of another 
darling ſcheme, which was literally his own conception. 
There was an iſland in the great Indian ocean at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from Fatſiſſio; and here the Chineſe had 
a ſtrong ſettlement. Taycho was inflamed with the am- 
bition of reducing this iſland, which was called Thin-quo; 
and for this purpoſe he reſolved to embark a body of forces 
which ſhould co-operate with the ſquadron of Fune, deſ- 
tined to cruize in thoſe latitudes. The only difficulty that 
remained was to chooſe a general to direct this enterpriſe, 


He peruſed a lift of all the military officers in Japan; and 


as they were all equal in point of reputation, he began to 
examine their names, in order to piteh upon that which 
ſhould appear to be the moſt ſignificant : and in this par- 
ticular, 'Taycho was a little ſuperftitious. Not but that 
ſurnames, when properly beſtowed, might be rendered 
very uſeful terms of diſtinction: but I muſt tell thee, 
Peacock, nothing can be more prepoſterouſly abſurd than 


the practice of inheriting cognomina, which ought ever to 


be purely perſonal. I would aſk thee, for example, what 
propriety there was in giving the name Xenophon, which 
ſignifies one that ſpeaks a foreign language, to the celebrated 
Greek who diſtinguiſhed himſelf, not only as a conſum- 
mate captain, but alſo as an elegant writer in his mother 
tongue? What could be more ridiculous than to deno- 
minate the great philoſopher of Crotona, Pythagoras, 


which implies a ſfinting ſpeech? Or what could be more 


miſapplied than the name of the weeping philoſopher He- 
raclitus, ſignifying military glory ? The inheritance of 
ſurnames among the Romans, produced ſtill more ludi- 


crous conſequences. The beſt and nobleſt families in 


Rome derived their names from the coarſeſt employments, 
or elſe from the corporeal blemiſhes of their anceſtors. 
The Piſones were millers : the Cicerones and the Lentuli 
were ſo called from the vetches and the /entils which their 
forefathers dealt in. The Fabii were ſo denominated 
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| from a dung-pit, in which the firſt of the family was be- 


got by ſtealth in the way of fornication. A ploughman 
gave riſe to the great family of the Serrani, the ladies of 
which always went without ſmocks. The Suilli, the Bu- 


bulci, and the Porci, were deſcended from a ſwine-herd, a 
| cow-herd, and a hog-butcher.—What could be more diſ- 


ceful than to call the ſenator Strabo, Squintum ; or a 
fe young lady of the houſe of Pati, Pig/mes ? or to di- 
ſtinguiſn a''matron of the Limi, the appellation of 
Sheep a- eye . What could be more diſhonourable than to 
give the ſurname of Snub-naſe to P. Silius, the propretor, 
becauſe his 11 rene probing had a noſe of 
that make ? Ovid, indeed, had a long noſe, and therefore 
was juſtly denominated Naſo: but why ſhould Horace be 
called Flacrus, as if his ears had been ſtretched in the pil- 
lory : I need not mention the Burrhi, Nigri, Rufi, Aguilii, 
and Rutilisy, becauſe we have the ſame fooliſh ſurnames in 
England'z and even the Zappa ; for I myſelf know a very 
pretty miſs called Rough-head, though in fact there is not 
a young lady in the Bills of Mortality, who takes more 
pains to dreſs her hair to the beſt advantage. The famous 
dictator whom the deputies of Rome found at the plough, 
was known by the name of Cincinnatus, or Ragged-head. 


Now I leave you to judge how it would ſound in theſe days, 
if a footman at the play-houſe ſhould call out, My Lady 


Ragged-head's coach. Room for my Lady Ragged-head.” 1 
am doubtful whether the Engliſh name of Hate does not 
come from the Roman cognomen Hala, which ſignified 
flinking breath. What need I mention the Plauti, Panci, 
Valgi, Vari, Vatiæ, and Scauri ; the Tuditani, the Malici, 
Ceneftelle, and Lecce; in other words, the Splay-foots, 
Bandy-legs, Shamble-ſbins, Baker-&nees, Club-foots, Hammer- 


heads, Chubby-cheeks, Bald-heads, and Letchers. I ſhall. 


not ſay a word of the Buteo or Buzzard, that I may not 
be obliged to explain the meaning of the word Trirchis, 
from whence it takes its denomination ; yet all thoſe were 
great families in Rome. But I cannot help taking notice 
of ſome of the-ſame improprieties which have crept into 
the language and cuſtoms of this country. Let us ſup- 
poſe, for example, a foreigner reading an Engliſh newſ- 
paper in theſe terms : Laſt Tueſday the Right Honourable 
Timothy Sillyman, ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern de- 
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over:the enemy, On this 
layed all. the i lity of te 
maſt, renowned nay J the ſame canal We are in 
formed, that Lieutenant Little ar wg vs, broke — a 
court-martial for cowardice. We hear that Edward V %, 
Eſq; will be 2 2 of the NY ors of the Zaf. 
India company tor the enſuing year. It is, reported 
Commodore North will be ſent with a ſquadron i into the 
South: Sea... Captains Ee and South are appointed by the 
ords. of the Admiralty, commanders. of two frigates to 
on the. diſcovery of the North-weſt paſſage. Yelterday 
morning Sir Jabn n Bart. Mg ph roully ul, * his 
houſe in Spring: garden: he is anended by Dy Winter: 
but there are no hopes of his recovery. ee 
— 2 Fro A 2 in Gunpowder, | It his houſe 
7 e of a high fever caught by overheating 
hhofell,.; in walking for a wager from. No Meas Land to 
the WH arld's End. Laſt week Mr. Jahn. Feg, teacher of 
aſtronom BY: in Rotherhithe, was married to the widow 
Fairzeather of Puddledock. We hear from Bath, that on 
Thurſday laſt a duel was fought on Lanſdown, by Cap- 
tain Sparrow and Richard Haute, Eſq. in which 85 latter 
was mortally wounded. Friday laſt ended the ſeſſions at 
the Old Bailey, when the following perſons received ſen- 
tence of death. Leonard Lamb, for the murder of Julius 
Wolf; and Henry Grave, for robbing and aſſaulting Dr. 
Death, whereby the ſaid Death was put in fear of his life. 
Giles Goſling, for defrauding Simon Fox of four guineas and 
his watch, by ſubtle craft, was tranſported for 2 even years; 
and David Drinkwater was ordered to be ſet in the locke, 
as an habitual drunkard. The trial of Thomas Green, 
whitſter at Fulham, for a rape on the body of Flora Mbit, 
a mulatto, was put off till next ſeſſions, on account of the 


many, we hang. 
General Cocuard 


abſence of two material evidences, viz. Sarah Brown, clear- | 
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| archer of Pimlico, and Anthony Black, ſearlet-dyer of 
_— bie fo. 


Wandfworth.” I aſk thee, Peacock, whether a ſen 
reigner, who underſtood the literal meaning of theſe 
names, which are all truly Britiſh, would not think ye 
were a nation of humoriſts, who delighted in croſs- pur- 
poſes and ludicrous fingularity ? But, indeed, ye are not 
more abſurd in this particular, than ſome of your neigh- 
bours. I know a Frenchman of the name of Bouvier, 
which ſignifies Cow-teeper, pique himſelf upon his no- 
bleſſe ; and a general called Valauoir, is ſaid to have loſt 
his life by the whimſical impropriety of his ſurname, 
which ſignifies ® Go and ſee. You may remember an Ita- 


lian miniſter called Greſſa-tefa, or Great-head, though in 
fact he had ſcarce any head at all. That nation has, 


likewiſe, its Sforzas, Malateflas, Boccamgras, Porcinas, 


Giudices ; its Colonnas, Muratorios, Medicis, and Gozzi ; 


Endeavours, Chuckle-heads, Black Muzzles, Hogs, Fudges, 
Pillars, Maſons, Leeches, and Chubby-chops. Spain has its 
Almohadas, Girones, Utreras, Urfinas, and Zapatas ; figni- 
fying Cuſhions, Gores, Bullocks, Bears, and Slippers. 'The 
Turks, in other reſpects a ſenſible people, fall into the 
fame extravagance, with reſpect to the inheritance of ſur- 
names. An Armenian merchant, to whom I once be- 
longed at Aleppo, uſed to dine at the houſe of a cook, 
whoſe name was Cleck-maker ; and the handſomeſt Icho- 
glan in the Baſhaw's ſeraglio was ſurnamed Crook-back. 
if we may believe the hiſtorian Buck, there was the ſame 
impropriety in the ſame epithet beſtowed upon Richard 


III. king of England, who, he ſays, was one of the beſt- 


made men of the age in which he lived : but here I muſt 
contradiCt the faid Buck, from my own knowledge. 
Richard had, undoubtedly, one ſhoulder higher than the 
other, and his left arm was a little ſhrunk and contracted: 
but notwithſtanding the ungracious colours in which he 


has been drawn by the flatterers of the houſe of Lancaſ- 


ter, I can affure thee, Peacock, that Richard was a prince 


of a very agreeable aſpect, and excelled in every perſonal 


Vol. Vl. 


* The general taking a ſolitary walk in the evening, was queſtioned 
by a ſentinel, and anlwered, Va la voir.” The ſoldier taking the 
words in the literal ſenſe, repeated the challenge: he was anſwered in 
the ſame manner; and being affronted, fired upon the general, who fell 
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accompliſhment z' neither was his heart a ſtranger to the 
fofter paſſions of tenderneſs and pity: The very night 
that preceded the fatal battle of Bofworth, in which he 
Joſt His life; he went in diſguiſe to the houſe of a farmer 
in the neighbonrhood, to viſit an infant fon there board- 
ed, who was the fruit of an amour between him and 3 
young lady of the firſt condition. Upon this occaſion, 
te embraced the child with all the marks of paternal af. 
feQion, and doubtful of the iſſue of the approaching 
battle, ſhed a flood of tears atpatting from him, after har- 
ing recommended him to the particular care of his nurſe, 
to whom he gave money and 3 to a conſiderable 
value. After the cataſtrophe of Richard, this houſe was 
plundered, and the nurſe with difficulty eſcaped to ano- 
ther part of the country; but as the enemies of Richard 
now prevalled, ſhe never durſt reveal the ſecret of the 
boy's birth; and he was bred up as her own ſon to the 
trade of brick-laying, in which character he lived and died 
in an advanced age in London. Moreover, it is but jul- 
tice in me, who conſtituted part of one of Richard's yeo- 
men of the guard, to aſſure thee that this prince was not 
ſo wicked and cruel as he has been repreſented. The 
only ſhire he had in the death of his brother Clarence, 
was his forbearing to interpoſe in the behalf of that prince 
with their elder brother king Edward TY. who, in fact, 
was the greateſt brute of the whole family: neither did 
he poiſon his own wife; nor employ affaſſins to murder 
his two nephews in the tower. Both the boys were given 
by Tyrrel in charge to a German Jew, with directions to 
breed them up as his own children, in a remote country; 
and the eldeſt died of a fever at Embden, and the other 
afterwards appeared as claimant of the Engliſh crown: 
all the world knows how he finiſhed his career under the 
name of Perkin Warbeck. 80 much for the abuſe of 
ſurnames, in the inveſtigation, of which I might have uſed 
thy own by way of illuſtration; for, if thou and all thy 
generation were put to the rack, they would not be able 
to give any tolerable reaſon why thou ſhouldeſt be called 
Peacoct rather than Crab-louſe. But it is now high time 
to return to the thread of our narration. Taycho, having 
conſidered the lift of officers, without finding one name 
which implied any active virtue, reſolved that the choice 
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ſhould depend upon accident. He huſtled them all toge- 
ther in his cap, and putting in his hand at random, drew 
forth that of Hob · nob; a perſon who had grown old in 
obſcurity,, without ever having found an opportunity of 
being concerned in actual ſervice. His very name was 
utterly unknown to Fika-kakaz and this circumſtance the 
orator conſidered as a lucky omen; for the Cuboy had 
ſuch a remarkable knack at e the leaſt qualified 
ſubjects, and overlooking merit, his new colleague con- 
cluded (not without ſome ſhadow of reaſon) that Hob- 
nob's being unknown to the prime miniſter, was a ſort of . 
negative preſumption in favour of his character. This 
olhcer was accordingly placed at the head of an arma- 
ment, and ſent againſt the ifland of Thin-quo, in the con- 
queſt of which he was to be ſupported by a ſquadron of 
Fune already in thoſe latitudes, under the command of the 
9 performed without loſs : the 

Ihe voyage was performed without 1ols : troops 
were landed without oppoſition. They had already ad- 
vanced towards a riſing ground which commanded the 
principal town of the iſland, and He-Rhumn had of- 
fered to land and draw the artillery by the mariners of 
his ſquadron, when Hob-nob had a dream which diſcon- 
certed all his meaſures. He dreamed that he entertained 
all the iſlanders in the temple of the White Horſe ; and 
that his own grandmother did the honours-of the table. 
Indeed he could not have performed a greater act of cha- 
rity; for they were literally in danger of periſhing by fa- 
mine. Having conſulted his interpreter on this extraor- 
dinary dream, he was given to underſtand that the omen 
was unlucky; that if he perſiſted in his hoſtilities, he him- 
ſelf would be taken priſoner, and offered up as a ſacriſice 
to the idol of the place. While he ruminated on this un- 
favourable reſponſe, the principal inhabitants of the iſland 
aſſembled, in order to deliberate upon their own deplorable 
ſituation. They had neither troops, arms, fortifications, 
nor proviſion, and deſpaired of ſupplies, as the fleet of 
Japan ſurrounded the afland. In this emergency, they 
determined to ſubmit without oppofition; and appointed 
a deputation to go and make a tender of the iſland to ge- 
neral -Hob-nob. This deputation, preceded by white 
lags of truce, the . ſooner deſcried, 
| | 2 
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than he thought upon the interpretation of his dream. He 
miſtook the b. their White-flags for the Bonzaʒ 
of the idol to which he was to be facrificed'z and, being 
ſorely troubled in mind, ordered the troops to be imme. 
diately re- embarked, notwithſtanding the exhortations of 


He-Rhumn, and the remonſtrances of Rha-rin-tumm, the 


ſecond in command, who uſed a number of arguments to 
diſſuade him from his purpoſe. The deputies ſeeing the 
enemy in motion, made a halt, and after they were fair) 
on board, returned to the town, ſinging hymns in praiſe 
of the idol Fo, who, they imagined, had confounded the 
underſtanding of the Japaneſe general. 
The attempt upon Thin-quo having thus miſcarried, 
Hob-nob declared he would return to Japan; but was 
with great TY perſuaded by the commander of the 
- Fune and his own ſecond, to make a deſcent upon another 
iſland belonging to the Chineſe, called Dua-chu, where 
they aſſured him he would meet with no oppoſition. As 
he had no dream to deter him from this attempt, he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be perſuaded, and actually made good 
his landing : but the horror occafioned by the apparition 
of his grandmother had made ſuch an impreſſion upon his 
mind, as affected the conſtitution of his body. Before 
he was viſited * another ſuch viſion, he ened and 
died; and in conſequence of his death, Rha-rin-tumm and 
' He-Rhumn made a conqueſt of the iſland of Qua-chu, 
which was much more valuable than Thin- quo, the firſt 
and ſole object of the expedition. When the firſt news of 
this ſecond deſcent arrived in Japan, the miniſtry were 
in the utmoſt confuſion. Mr. Orator 'Taycho did not 
ſcruple to declare that general Hob-nob had miſbehaved; 
firſt,” in relinquiſhing Thin-quo, upon ſuch a frivolous 
pretence as the ſuppoſed apparition of an old woman; ſe- 
_ condly, in attempting the conqueſt of another place, 
which was not ſo much as mentioned in his inſtructions. 
The truth is, the importance of Qua-chu was not known 
to the cabinet of Japan.  Fika-kaka believed it was ſome 
place on the continent of Tartary, and exclaimed in a 
violent paſſion, . Rot the block-head, Hob-nob; he'll 
have an army of Chineſe! on his back in a twinkling!“ 
When the preſident Soo- ſan- ſin- o aſſured him that Qua- 
chu was a rich iſland at an immenſe diſtance from 
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continent of Tartary, the Cuboy inſiſted upon kiſſing his 
| excellency's poſteriors for the agreeable information he 


had received. In a few weeks arrived the tidings of the 


iſland's being totally reduced by Rha-rin-tumm and He- 
Rhumn. the conqueſt was publiſhed throughout 


the empire of Japan, with every circumſtance of exagge- 
ration. The —.— beaſt Red applauſe. The —5 of 
Fakku-baſi were celebrated with unuſual ſolemnity; and 
hymns'of triumph were ſung to the glory of the great 
Taycho. Even the Cuboy arrogated to himſelf tome 
ſhare of the honour gained by this expedition; inaſmuch 
as the general Rha-rin-tumm was the brother of his 
friend Mr. Secretary Ne-bo-dy. Fika-kaka gave a grand 
entertainment at his palace, where he appeared crowned 
with a garland of the T/{#t-buraſiba, or laurel of Japan; 
and eat ſo much of the ſoup of ' Foni#u or famous Swal- 
Inv's-neft, that he was for three days troubled with flatu- 
lencies and indigeſtion. l 

In the midſt of all this feſtivity, the emperor ſtill growl- 
ed and grumbled about Teſſo. His new ally Brut-an-tifh 


had met with a variety of fortune, and even ſuffered fome 


ſhocks, which Orator Taycho, with all his art, could not 
keep from the knowledge of the Dairo.—He had been ſe- 

verely drubbed by the Mantchoux, who had advanced for 
that purpoſe even to his court-yard ; but this was nothing 
in compariſon to another diſaſter, from which he had a 
hair-breadth eſcape. 'The Great Khan had employed one 
of his moſt wily and enterpriſing chiefs to ſeize Brut- an- 
tiffi by ſurpriſe, that he might be brought to juſtice, and 
executed as a felon and perturbator of the public peace. 
Kunt-than, who was the partiſan pitched upon for this 
ſerrice, practiſed a thouſand ſtratagems to decoy Brut- 
an. tifſi into a careleſs ſecurity; but he was ſtill baffled by 
the vigilance of Yam-a-Kheit, a famous ſoldier of fortune, 
who had engaged in the ſervice. of the outlawed. Tartar. 
At length the opportunity offered when this captain was 
ſent out to lay the country under contribution. Then 


Kunt- than marching ſolely in the dead of night, caught 


Brut-an-tiffi napping. He might have flain him upon the 
ſpot; but his orders were to take him alive, that he might 
de made a public example. Accordingly, his centinels 
being diſpatched, he was pulled out 1 _y and his hands 
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were already tied with cords, like thoſe of a common ma. 
lefactor, when, by his roaring and bellowing, he gave the 
alarm to Yar-a-Kheit, who ehaneed to be in the neigh. 
bourhood, returning from his excurfion,—He made all 
the haſte he could, and came up in the very nick of time 
to ſave his maſter, He fell upon the party of Kunt-than 
with ſuch fury, that they were fain to quit their prey: 
then he cut the fetters of Brut-an-tiffi, who took to his 
heels and fled with incredible expedition, leaving his pre- 
ferver in the midſt of his enemies, by whom he was over. 
ener: ſtruck from his Horſe, aud trampled to deat\. 
The grateful Tartar not only deferted this brave captain 
in ſuch extremity, but he alſo took care to aſperſe his 
memory, by inſinuating that Yam-a-Kheit had undertaken 
<A 9 8 he _ his repoſe, __ N himfelf 
en upon his poſt, by which neglect of duty the 
Oſtrog had ben chilled 9 — 510 his e 
Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good: —the fame dif- 
after that deprived him of a good officer, afforded him an 
ee to ſhift the blame of negle& from his own 
houlders to thoſe of a perſon who could not anſwer for 
himſelf. In the ſame manner, your general A——y ac- 
quitted himſelf of the charge of miſconduct for the attack 
of 'T——a, by accuſing his engineer, who, having fallen 
in the battle, could not contradi& his aſſertion. In re- 
gard to the affair with the Mantchoux, Brut-an-tiffi was 
reſolved to fwear truth out of Tartary by mere dint of 
impudence. In the very article of running away, he be- 
gan to propagate the report of the great victory he had 
obtained. He ſent the Dairo a circumſtantial detail of 

| his own proweſs, and expatiated upon the cowardice of 
the Mantchoux, who, he Faid, had vaniſhed from him like 
quick-filver, at the very time when they were quietly poſ- 
ſeſſed of the field of battle, and he himſelf was calling up- 
on the mountains to cover him. It muſt have been in 
imitation of this great original, that the inſpector, of tym- 


—__ memory, aſſured the public in one of his lucu- 


rations, . that a certain tall Hibernian was afraid of look- 


ing him in the face, becauſe the ſaid poltroon had kicked 
his breech the night before in preſence of five hundred 
people. | | 
; Fortune had now abandoned the Chineſe in good ear- 
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neſt. 'Two ſquadrons of their Fune had been ſucceſſively 
taken, deſtroyed, or diſperſed, by the Japaneſe command- 
ers, Or- nbos and Faſ-khan 3 and the loſt fuch a num- 


ber of ſingle junks, that they were ſcarce able to keep the 


ſea. On the coaſt of Africa, they were driven from the 
ſettlement of Kho-rhe, by the commander Kha-fell. In 
the extremity of Aſia, they had an army totally defcated 
by the Japaneſe captain Khutt-whang, and many of their 


ſettlements were taken. In Fatfiſho, they loſt another 


battle to Yan-oni, and divers ſtrong holds. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Yeffo, Bron-xi-tic, who commanded the mer- 
cenary army of Japan on that continent, had been obliged 
to retreat before the Chineſe from poſt to pillar, till at 
length he found it abſolutely neceſſary to maintain his 
polition, even at the riſk of being attacked by the enemy, 
that outnumbered him greatly. He choſe an advanta- 
geous poſt, where he thought himſelf ſecure, and went 
to ſleep at his uſual time of reſt. The Chineſe general 
reſolving to beat up his quarters in the night, ſelected a 
body of horſe for that purpoſe, and put — in motion 
accordingly. It was happy for Bron-xi-tic that this de- 
tachment 2 upon a quarter where there happened to be 

a kennel of Japaneſe dogs, which are as famous as the 
bull dogs of England. Theſe animals, ever on the watch, 
not only gave the alarm, but at the ſame time fell upon 
the Chineſe horſes with ſuch impetuoſity, that the enemy 
were difordered, and had actually fled before Bron-xi-tic 
could bring up his troops to action. All that he ſaw of 
the battle, when he came up, was a ſmall number of kil- 
led and wounded, and the cavalry of the enemy ſcamper- 
ing off in confuſion, though at a great diftance from the 
held. No matter; —he found means to paint this famous 
battle of Myn-than in ſuch colours as dazzled the weak 
eye-fight of the Japaneſe monſter, which bellowed hoarſe 
applaufe through all its throats; and in its hymns of tri- 
umph equalled Bron-xi-tic even to the unconquerable 
Brut-an-tifh 53 which laſt, about this time, received at his 
own door another beating from the Mantchoux, ſo ſevere 
that he lay for ſome time without exhibiting any figns of 
life; and, indeed, owed his ſafety to a very extraordinary 
circumſtance. An Oftrog chief called Llha-dahn, who had 
reinforced the. Mantchoux with a yrs body 
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of horſe. before the battle, inſiſted upon carrying off the 
carcaſe of Brut · an- tiffi, that it might be — a gib- 
MW in terrorem, before the pavilion of the great Khan. 
Lhe gene: 1 of. the Mantchoux, on the other hand, de. 
clared he would have it; layed. upon the ſpot, and the ſkin 
ſent as à trophy to his ſovereign. This diſpute produced 
2. great deal of abuſe betwixt t ſe barbarians; and it was 
with great difficulty ſome of their inferior chiefs, who 
were wiſer. than themſelves, prevented them from going 
by the ears together. In a word, the confuſion and anar- 
4 that enſued, afforded an opportunity to one of Brut- 
an- tiffis partiſans to ſteal, away the body of his maſter, 
hom the noiſe. of the conteſt had juſt rouſed from his 
woon.. Llha-dahn perceiving he was gone, rode off in 
2 5 with all his cavalry; and the Mantchoux, inſtead 
of following the blow, made a retrograde motion towards 
their on country, which allowed Brut - an- tiſſi time to 
breathe. Three fucceſſive diſaſters of this kind would 
have been ſufficient to lower the military character of any 
warrior, in the opinion of any public that judged from 
their own ſenſes and reflection; but by this time the Ja- 
paneſe had quietly reſigned all their natural perceptions, 
and paid the moſt implicit faith to every article broached 
by their apoſtle 1 — Wh The more it ſeemed to contra- 
dict common reaſon and common evidence, the more 
greedily was it ſwallowed as a myſterious dogma of the 


political creed. Taycho then aſſured them that the whole 


army of the Mantchoux was put to the ſword; and that 
Bron: xi- tic would carry the war within three weeks into 
the heart of China; he gave them goblets of horſe- blood 
from Myn-than ; and tickled their ears and their noſcs : 
they ſnorted approbation, licked his toes, and ſunk into a 
profound lethargy. | he Aker ch 

From this, however, they were ſoon arouſed by un- 
welcome tidings from Fatſiſſio. Yaff-rai had proceeded in 


his route until he was ſtopped by a vaſt lake, which he 


could not poſſibly traverſe withaut boats, cork-jackets, or 


ſome ſuch expedient, which could not be ſupplied for 


that campaign. _Ya-loff had ſailed up the river to Quib- 

quab, which he found ſo ſtrongly fortified by nature, that 

it ſeemed raſhneſs even to attempt a landing, eſpecially in 

the face of an enemy more numerous than his own de- 
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tachment. Land, however, he did, and even attacked a 
fortiſied camp of the Chineſe ; but, in ſpite of all his ef- 
forts, he was repulſed with conſiderable ſlaughter. He 
ſent an account of this miſcarriage to Taycho, giving him 
to underſtand, at the ſame time, that he had received no 
intelligence of Yaff-rai's motions ; that his troops were 
greatly diminiſhed 3 that the ſeaſon was too far advanced 
to keep the field much longer; and that nothing was left 
them but a choice of difficulties, every one of which ſeem-, 
ed more ' inſurmountable than another. Taycho having 
deliberated on this ſubject, thought it was neceſſary to 
prepare the monſter for the worſt that could happen, as 
he now expected to hear by the firſt opportunity 15 the 
grand expedition of Fatſiſſio had totally miſcarried. He 
reſolved, therefore, to throw the blame upon the ſhoulders 
of Ya-loff-andY aff-rai, and ſtigmatize them as the crea- 


tures of Fika-kaka, who had neither ability to comprehend 


the inſtructions he had given, nor reſolution to execute 
the plan he had projected. For this purpoſe he aſcended 


the roſtrum, and with a rueful length of face opened his 


harangue upon the defeat of Ya-loff. The Hydra no 
ſooner underſtood that the troops of Japan had been diſ- 
comfited, than it was ſeized with a kind of hyſteric fit, 
and uttered a yell fo loud and horrible, that the blindfold 
Dairo trembled in the moſt internal receſſes of his palace: 
the Cuboy Fika-kaka had ſuch a profuſe evacuation, that 
the diſcharge is ſaid to have weighed five Boll-ah, equal 
to eight and forty pounds three ounces and two penny» 
weight avoirdupois of Great Britain. Even Taycho him- 
ſelf was diſcompoſed. In vain he preſented the draught 
of yeaſt, and the goblet of blood: —in vain his pipers 
ſoothed the ears, and his tall fellows tickled the noſe of 
the blatant beaſt. It continued to howl and grin, and 


gnaſh its teeth, and writhe itſelf into a thouſand contor- 


tions, as if it had been troubled with that twiſting of the 
guts called the iliac paſſion. Taycho began to think its 
caſe deſperate, and ſent for the Dairo's chief phyſician, 
who preſcribed a lyſter of the diſtilled ſpirit analogous 
to your Geneva; but no apothecary nor old woman in 
Meaco would undertake to adminiſter it on any confider- 
ation, the patient was ſuch a filthy, awkward, lubberly, 
unmanageable beaſt, —* If what comes from its mouthy - 


*. 
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(faid they) be ſo foul, virulent, and peſtilential, how nau- 
ſeous, poiſonous, and intolerable, muſt that be which 
takes the other courſe ? When Taycho's art and fore- 
fight were at a ſtand, accident came to his aſſiſtance. 4 
courier arrived, preceded by twelve poſtillions blowing 
horns z and he brought the news that Quib-quab was ta- 
ken. The orator commanded them to place their horns 
within as many of the monſter's long ears, and blow with 
all their might, until it ſhould exhibit fome figns of hear. 
ing. The experiment. fucceeded. The Hydra waking 
from its trance, opened its eyes ; and Taycho ſeizing this 
opportunity, hollowed in his loudeſt : tone, Quib-quab 


is taken.” This note being repeated, the , beaft ſtarted 


up ; then raiſing itſelf on its hind legs, began to wag its 
tail, to friſk and fawn, to lick Taycho's ſweaty ſocks; in 
fine, crouching on its belly, it took the orator on its back, 
and, proceeding through the ſtreets of Meaco, brayed 
aloud, © Make way for the divine Taycho ! Make way 
for the conqueror of Quib-quab ! But the gallant La- 
loff, the real conqueror of Quib-quab, was no more. He 
fell in the battle by which the conqueſt was achieved, yet 
not before he ſaw victory declare in his favour. He had 
made incredible efforts to ſurmount the difficulties that 
furrounded him. At length he found means to ſcale a 
perpendicular rock, which the enemy had left unguarded, 
on the ſuppoſition that nature had made it inacceſſible. 
'This exploit was performed in the night, and in the morn- 
ing the Chineſe ſaw his troops drawn up. in order of battle 
on the plains of Quib-quab. As their numbers greatly 
exceeded the Japaneſe, they did not decline the trial ; and 
in a little time both armies were engaged. The conteſt, 
however, was not of long duration, though it proved fa- 
tal to the general on each fide. Ya-loff being flain, the 
command devolved upon 'Tohn-ſyn, who purſued the ene- 
my to the walls of Quib-quab, which was next day ſur- 
rendered to him by capitulation. Nothing was now ſeen 
and heard in the capital but jubilee, triumph, and intoxi- 
- cation; and indeed the nation had not for ſome centuries 
ſeen ſuch an occaſion for joy and ſatisfaction. The only 
on that did not heartily rejoice was the Dairo Got- 
ma · baba. By this time he was ſo Tartariſed, that he 


grudged his ſubjects every advantage obtained in Fatſiſſio; 
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nd ben Fill Bes bobbled up to him wich the news:of 
| the victory, inſtead of faluting him with the kick of ap- 
Ee turned his back upon him, ſaying, 4 Boh! 


boh! What do you tefl me of Quib-quab ? The damned 
Chineſe are ſtill on the frontiers of Teſſo.“ As to the 
beaſt, it was doomed to undergo a variety of agitation. 
Its preſent gambols were interrupted by a freſh alarm 


from China. It was reported that two great armaments 


were equipped for a double deſcent upon the dominions 
of Japan: that one of theſe had already failed north about 


| for the iſland of Nicoco, to make a diverſion in favour of 


the other, which, being the moſt conſiderable, was de- 
figned for the ſouthern coaſt of Japan. Theſe tidings, 
which were: not without foundation, had ſuch an effect 
upon the multitudinous monſter, that it was firſt of all 
feized with an univerſal ſhivering. Its teeth chattered ſo 


loud, that the ſound was heard at the diſtance of half a 


league; and for fome time it was ſtruck dumb. During 
this paroxyſm, it crawled filently on its belly to a fand- 
hill juſt without the walls of Meaco, and began to ſcratch 
the earth with great eagerneſs and perſeverance. Some 
people imagmed it was digging for gold; but the truth 
is, the beaft was making a hole to hide itſelf from the 
enemy, whom it durſt not look in the face; for, it muſt 
be obſerved of this beaſt, it was equally timorous and 
cruel; equally cowardly and infolent. So hard it labour- 


ed at this cavern, that it had actually burrowed itſelf all 


but the tail, when its good angel Taycho whiſtled it out, 
with the news of another complete victory gained over 
the Chineſe at fea, by the Sey-ſeo-gun Phal-khan, who 
had ſure enough diſcomfited or deſtroyed the great arma- 
ment of the enemy. As for the oties ſmall ſquadron 
which had ſteered the northerly courſe to Xicoco, it was 
encountered, defeated, taken, and brought mto the har- 
bours of Japan, by three light Fune, under the command 
of a young chief called Hely-otte, who happened to be 
cruiſing on that part of the coaſt. The beaſt hearing 
Taycho's auſpicious whiſtle, crept out with its buttocks 
foremoſt, and having done him homage in the uſual ſtyle, 
began to react its former extravagancies. It now conſi- 


dered this demagogue as the 1 giver of all good, 
h 


and adored bim accordingly. & apoſtle Bupo was na 
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longer invoked: The temple of Fakku- baſi was almoſt 
forgotten, and the Bonzas were univerſally deſpiſed. The 
praiſe of the prophet Taycho had ſwallowed up all other 
worſhip. Let us inquire how far he mierited this adora- 
tion; how juſtly the unparalleled ſucceſs of this year was 
aſcribed to his conduct and ſagacity. Kho-rhe was taken 
by Kha- fell, and Quib«quab by Ta-loff and Thon-ſyn. 
By land, the Chineſe were deſeated in Fatſiſſio by Yan-o- 


mz in the extremity of Aſia, by Khutt-whang; and in 


Tartary, by the Japaneſe bull-dogs, without command or 
lirection. At ſea one of their ſquadrons had been de- 
ſtroyed by Or- nbos, a ſecond by Faf-khan, a third was 
taken by Hel-y-otte, a fourth was worſted and put to 
flight in three ſucceſſive engagements near the land of 
Kamtſchatka, by the chief Bah-kakh, and their grand ar- 
mament defeated by the Sey- ſeo-gun Phal- khan. But 


Kha-fell was a ftranger to Orator Taycho: Ta-loff he had 


never ſeen: the bull-dogs had been collected at random 
from the ſhambles of Meaco: he had never heard of Lan- 


o-ni's name, till he diſtinguiſned himſelf by his firſt vic- 


tory: nor did he know there. was any ſuch perſon as 
Khutt-whang exiſting. As for Or-nbos, Faſ-khan, Phal- 

khan, and Bha-kakh, they had been Sey - ſeo- guns in con- 
ſtant employment under the former adminiſtration; and 
the youth Hel-y-otte owed his promotion to the intereſt 
of his own family. But it may be alleged that Taycho 
projected in his cloſet thoſe plans that were crowned with 
- ſucceſs. We have ſeen how he mutilated and frittered 
the original ſcheme of the campaign in Fatſiſſio, ſo as to 
leave it at the caprice of fortune. The reduction of Kho- 
rhe was part of the deſign formed by the Banyan Thum- 
khummequa, which Taycho did all that lay in his power 
to render abortive. The plan of operations in the extre- 
mity of Tartary he did not pretend to meddle with ;—it 
was the concern of the officers appointed by the trading 
company there ſettled: and as to the advantages obtain- 
ed at ſea, they naturally reſulted from the diſpoſition of 
cruiſes, made and regulated by the board of Sey- ſeo-gun- 
ſealty, with which no miniſter ever interfered. He might 
indeed have recalled the chiefs and officers whom he 
found already appointed when be took the reins of admi- 
aiſtration, and filled their places with others of his own 
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chooſing. How far he was qualified to make ſuch 2 
choice, and plan new expeditions, appears from the ad- 


ventures of the generals he did | appoint z Moria-tants, 
who was deterred from landing by a perſpective view of 
whiſkers; Hylib- bib, who left his rear in the lurch; and 


Hob-nob, who made ſuch a maſterly retreat from the ſup- 
poſed Bonzas of Thin- quo. Theſe three were literally 


commanders of his on creation, employed in executing 


ſchemes of his own' projecting; and theſe three were the 
only generals he made, and the only — plans he 
projected, if we except the grand ſcheme of ſu 

Brut- an- tiſſi, and forming an army of one hundred thou- 
ſand men in Tartary, for the defence of the farm of Yef- 
ſo. Things being ſo circumſtanced, it may be eaſily con- 
ceived that the orator could aſk nothing which the Mobile 


would venture to refuſe ; and indeed he tried his influence 
to the utmoſt ſtretch; he milked the dugs of the monſter 


till the blood came. For the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
he ſqueezed from them near twelve millions of obans, 
amounting to near twenty-four millions Sterling, about 
four times as much as had ever been raiſed by the empire 
of Japan in any former war. But .by this time Taycho 


was become not only a convert to the ſyſtem of _y 


which he had formerly perſecuted, but alſo an enthuſia 


in love and admiration of Brut-an-tifik, who had lately 


ſent him his poetical works in a preſent. This, however, 
would have been of no uſe, as he could not read them, 
had not he diſcovered that they were printed on a v 


fine, ſoft, ſmooth, Chineſe paper, made of ſilk, which to | 


happily converted to another fundamental purpoſe. In 
return for this compliment, the orator ſent him a bullock's 
horn bound with braſs, value fifteenpence, which had long 
ſerved him as a pitch-pipe when he made harangues to 
the Mobile ; —it was the ſame kind of inſtrument which 
Horace deſcribes, Tibia vindta orichalco : and pray take 
notice, Peacock, this was the only preſent Taycho ever 
beſtowed on any man, woman, or child, through the 
whole courſe of his life, I mean out of his own pocket ʒ 


for he was extremely liberal of the public money, in his 
ſubſidies to the Tartar chiefs, and in the proſecution of 
the war upon that continent. The orator was a — 


ſelf- taught, without the help of human inſtitution. 
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- Notwithſtandin all bis-efforts in behalf, of: the Tanz- 
ian ſcheme, the ineſe ſtill lingered on the ſrontiers of 


Teſſo. The views of the court of Pekin exactly coin- 


cided with the intereſt of Bron-xi-tic, the mercenary ge- 


r The Chineſe, confounded at the un- 
parts of the globe, and extremely montified at the de- 
— way of diſtreſſing the enemy, but that of 


prolonging the war on the continent of Tartary, which 
they ſupport for little more than their ordinary ex- 


| "— 3 whereas Japan could not maintain it without con- 


ng yearly immenſe loads of debt, which muſt have 
cruſhed it at the long-run. It was the buſineſs of the 
Chineſe, therefore, not to finiſh the war in Tartary by 


taking the farm of Yeſlo, becauſe, in that caſe, the annu- 


al expence of it would have been ſaved to Japan; but to 
— ng by forced marches, predatory eee and 
actions; and this was preciſely the intereſt of 
general Bron-xi-tic, who in the continuance of the war 
enjoy — continuance'of all his emoluments. All that 
he had to do, then, was to furniſh Taycho from time to time 
with a cafk of human blood, for the entertainment of 
the blatant beaſt; and to ſend over a few horſe tails, as 
trophies of pretended victories, to be waved before the 
monſter in its holiday proceſſions. He and the Chineſe 
general ſeemed to act in concert. They advanced and 
retreated in their turns betwixt two given — and the 
campaign always ended on the ſame = where it began. 
The only difference between them _ in the motives of 
their conduct; the Chineſe commander acted for the be- 


neſit of his ſovereign, and Bron-xi-tic acted for his own. 


— continual danger to which the farm of Leſſo was 
2 e ſuch apprehenſions and chagrin in the 
mind 2 e Dairo W that his health began 
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to decline. He neglected his food and his rattle, and no 


longer tock any pleafure in kicking the Cuboy. He fre- 
quently muttered ejaculations about the farm of Teſſo: 
nay, once or twice in the tranſports of his impatience, he 
pulled the bandage from his eyes, and curſed Taycho in 


| the Tartariati language. At length he fell into a lethar- 


gy, and even when rouſed a little by bliſters and cauſtics, 


{cemed inſenſible of every thing that was done about 


him. Theſe bliſters were raiſed by burning the moxa 
upon his ſcalp. The powder of menobi was alſo injected 


in a glyſter; and the operation of acupuncture, called 


Senbei, performed without effect. His diſorder was fo 
ſtubborn, that the Cuboy began to think he was bewitch-- 
ed, and ſuſpected Taycho of having practiſed ſorcery on 
his ſovereign. He communicated this ſuſpicion to Mu- 
ra-clami, who ſhook his head, and adviſed that, with the 
orator's good leave, the council ſhould be confulted. 
Taycho, who had gained an abſolute empire over the 
mind of the Dairo, and could not foreſee how his inte- 


reſt might ſtand with his ſuceeſſor, was heartily diſpoſed | 


to concur in any feaſible experiment for the recovery of 
Got hama- baba: he therefore conſented that the mouths 
of the council ſhould be unpadlocked pro bac vice, ani 
the members were aſſembled without delay; with this 
expreſs proviſo, however, that they were to conſine their 
deliberations to the ſubject of the Dairo and his diſtem- 
per. By this time the phyſicians had diſcovered the cauſe 
of the diforder, which was no other than his being ſtung 
by a poiſonous inſect produced in the land of Yeflo, ana- 
logous to the tarantula, which is ſaid to do ſo much miſ- 
chief in ſome parts of Apuglia, as we are told by lian, 
Epiphanius Ferdinandus, and Baglivi. In both caſes the 
only effectual remedy was muſic ; and now the council 
was called to determine what ſort of muſic ſhould be ad- 
miniſtered. You'muſt know, Peacock, the Japaneſe are 
but indifferently fkilled in this art, though, in general, 
they affect to be connoiſſeurs. They are utterly ignorant 
of the theory, and in the practice are excelled by all their 
neighbours, the 'Yartars not excepted. For my own part 


[ ſtudied muſic, under Pythagoras at Crotona. He found 


the ſcale of ſeven tones imperfect, and added the octave 
as a fixed, ſenſible, and intelligent termination of an in- 
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why ſhould I talk 


ich every poſſible diviſion, and deter. 
ed all the 
taught us how 


relative differences of ſounds: beſides, he 
to expreſs the octave by 2, Sc. &c. But 

thee of the ancient digramma, the 
genera, & c. of muſic, which with their colours, were 


conſtructed by a diviſion of the diateſſaron. Thou art 


too dull and ignorant to comprehend the chromatic ſpe- 
cies, the —— of the tetrachord, the © wot 
the Lydian, and other modes of the ancient mufic : and 
for diſtinction of ear, thou mighteſt be juſtly ranked a- 


mong the. braying tribe that graze along the ditches of 


'Tottenham-court or Hock-ley-!'the-hole. I know that 


- nothing exhilarates thy ſpirits ſo much as a ſonata on the 


ſalt-box, or a concert of marrow-bones and cleavers. 


The ears of the: Japaneſe. were much of the ſame tex. 
ture; and their muſic was ſuited to their ears. 


neither excelled in the melopceia, and rythm or cadence; 
nor did they know any thing of the true ſcience of har- 
mony, compoſitions in- parts, and thoſe combinations of 
ſounds, the invention-of- which, with the improvement 
of the ſcale, is erroneouſly aſcribed to a Benedictine 
monk. The truth is, the ancients underſtood compoſi- 
tion perfectly well. Their ſcale was founded upon per- 


fe conſonances : they were remarkably nice in temper- 


ing ſounds, and had reduced their intervals and concords 
to mathematical demonſtration. _. =: 

But, to return to the council of Twenty-eight, they 
convened in the ſame apartment where the Dairo lay; 
and as the buſineſs was to determine what kind of muſic 
was moſt likely to make an impreſſion upon his organs, 
every member came provided with his expedient, Firſt 
and foremoſt, Mr. Orator Taycho pronounced an oration 
upon the excellencies of the. land of Yeffo, of energy (as 
the Cuboy faid) ſufficient to draw the moon from her 


ſphere; it drew nothing, however, from the patient but 


a ſingle groan: then the Fatzman cauſed a drum to beat, 
without producing any effect at all upon the Dairo; 


though it deprived the whole council of their hearing for 
ſome time. The third eſſay was made by Fika-kaka ; 


firſt with a rattle, and then with tongs and gridiron, 
which laſt was his favourite muſic ; but here it failed, to 


his great ſurpriſe and conſternation. Sti-phi-rum-poo 
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brought the erier of his court to promulgate 4 deores 
againſt Veſſo, in a voice that is wont to make the culprit 
tremble ; but the Dairo was found Ignoramus. Nin- 


com-PpoDονpο blew a blaſt with à kind of boatſwaiti's 


whiſtle/*which diſeompoſed the whole audience without 
affecking the emperor. Fok fi- rochu ſaid he would try 
his imperial majeſty with a ſound which he had always 
been known to prefer to every other ſpecies of muſic; 
and pulling out a huge purſe of golden obans, began to 
chink them in his ear. This experiment ſdo far ſucceed- 
ed, that the Dairo was perceived to ſmile, and even to 
contract one hand : but further effect it had none. At 
laſt Gotto-mio ſtarting up, threw a ſmall quantity of 
aurum fulminant into the fire, which went off with ſuch 
an exploſion, that in the fame inſtant Fika. kaka fell flat 
upon his face, and Got-hama- baba ſtarted upright in his 
bed. This, however, was no more than a convulfion that 
put an end to his life; for he fell back again, and expired 
in the twinkling of an eye. As for the Cuboy, though 
he did not die, he underwent a ſurpriſing transformation 
or metamorphoſis; which I ſhall record in due ſeaſon.ʃ 

Taycho was no ſooner certified that Got-hama-baba 
had actually breathed his laſt, than he vaniſhed from the 
council in the twinkling of an eye, and mounting the 
beaſt whoſe name is Legion, rode full ſpeed to the habi- 
tation of Gio- gio, the ſueceſſor and deſcendant of the de- 
ceaſed Dairo; Gio-gio was a young prince who had been 
induſtriouſly ſequeſtered from the public view, and ex- 
cluded from all ſhare in the affairs of ſtate by the jea- 
louſy of the laſt' emperor. He lived retired: under the 
wings of his grandmother, and had divers preceptors to 
teach him the rudiments of every art but the art of reign- 
ing. Of all thoſe who ſuperintended his education, he 
who inſinuated himſelf the fartheſt in his favour, was one 


Yak-ftrot, from the mountains of Ximo, who valued him- 


ſelf much upon the ancient blood that ran in his veins, 
and ſtill more upon his elevated ideas of patriotiſm. Lak 
ſtrot was' honeſt at bottom, but proud, reſerved, vain, and 
affected. He had a turn for mick-nacks and gim- cracks, 
and once made and mounted an iron jack and a wooden 
clock with his own hands. But it was his misfortune to 
ſet — = a connoifſeur-in painting and * liberal arts; 
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and to announce himſelf an univerſal patron of genius. 


He did not fail to infuſe his own notions and conceits 
into the tender mind of Gio-gio, who gradually imbibed 
his turn of thinking, and followed the ſtudies which he 
tecommended. - With reſpect to his leſſons on the art of 
government, he reduced them to a very few ſimple prin- 
ciples. His mazims were theſe : That the emperor of 
Japan ought to cheriſh the eſtabliſhed religion, both by 
precept and example; that he ought to aboliſh corrup- 
tion, diſcourage faction, and balance the two parties, by 
admitting an equal number from each to places and of- 
fices of truſt in the adminiſtration: that he ſhould make 
peace as ſoon as poſlible, even in deſpite of the public, 
which ſeemed inſenſible of the burden it ſuſtained, and 
was indeed growing delirious by the illuſions of Taycho, 
and the cruel evacuations he had preſcribed : that he 
ſhould retrench all ſuperfluous expence in his houſehold 
and government, and detach himſelf entirely from the 
accurſed farm of Veſſo, which ſome evil genius had fixed 
upon the breech of Japan, as a cancerous ulcer through 
which all her blood and ſubſtance would be diſcharged. 
Theſe maxims were generally juſt enough in ſpeculation, 
but ſome of them were altogether impraCticable ;—for 
example, that of forming an adminiſtration equally com- 
poſed of the two factions, was as abſurd as it would be 
to yoke two ſtone-horſes and two jack- aſſes in the ſame 
carriage, which, inſtead of drawing one way, would do 
nothing but bite and kick one another, while the machine 
of government would ſtand ſtock-ſtill, or perhaps be torn 
in pieces by their dragging in oppoſite directions. The 
people of Japan had been long divided between two in- 
veterate parties known by the names of . 
and She-it-kumſ-hi-til, the firſt ſignifying more than 
knave ; and the other, more knave than fool. ich had 
predominated in its turn, by ſecuring a majority in the 
aſſemblies of the people; 2 the majority had always 


intereſt to force themſelves into the adminiſtration ; be- 


cauſe the conſtitution being partly demoeratic, the Dairo 
was ſtill obliged to truckle to the prevailing faction. To 


obtain this majority, each ſide had employed every art of 


corruption, calumny, inſinuation, and prieft- craft; for 
nothing is ſuch an effectual ferment in all popular com- 
motions as religious fanaticiſm. No ſooner one party ac- 
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compliſhed its aim, than it reprobated the other, branding 
it with the epithets of traitors to their country, or traitors 


to their prince; while the minority retorted upon them 


the charge of corruption, rapaciouineſs, and abject ſer- 
vility In ſhort, both parties were equally abuſive, ran- 


corous, uncatidid, and illiberal. Taycho had been f 


both factions more than once. He made his firſt appear- 
ance as a Shit=tilh-umſ-heit in the minority, and diſplayed 
his talent for ſcurrility againſt the Dairo to ſuch advan- 
tage, that an old rich hag, who loved nothing ſo well as 
money, except the gratification of her revenge, made 
him a preſent of five thouſand obans, on condition he 


ſhould continue to revile the Dairo till his Nn 
e bold- 


After her death, the miniſtry, intimidated by 
neſs of his tropes, and the fame he began to acquire as 
a mal- content orator, made him ſuch offers as he thought 


proper to accept; and then he turned She-it-kumſ-hi-til. - 


Being diſguſted in the ſequel, at his own want of import- 
ance in the council, he opened once more at the head of his 
old friends the Shi-tilk-umſ-hi-tites ; and once more he de- 
ſerted them to rule the roaſt, as chief of the She-it-kumſ-hi- 
7:-lites, in which predicament he now ſtood. And, indeed, 


this was the moſt natural poſture in which he could ſtand ; 


for this party embraced all the ſcum of the people, con- 
ſtituting the blatant beaſt, which: his talents were ſo pe- 
culiarly adapted to manage and govern. Another im- 
practicable maxim of Yak-ftrot, was the abolition of cor- 
ruption, the ordure bf which is as neceſſary to anoint the 
wheels of government in Japan, as greaſe 1s to ſmear the 
axle-tree of a loaded waggon. His third impolitic 
(though not impracticable) maxim, was that of making 
peace while the populace were intoxicated with the 
iteams of blood; and elated with the ſhows of triumph. 
Be that as it will, Gio-gio, attended by Yak-ſtrot, was 
drawing plans of windmills, when Orator Taycho, open- 
ing the door, advanced towards him, and falling on his 
knees, addreſſed him in theſe words: „The empire of 
Japan (magnanimous prince |) feſembles, at this inſtant, 
a benighted traveller; ho by the light of the ſtar Heſ- 
perus continued his journey without repining, until that 


glorious luminary ſetting, left him bewildered in dark- 


neſs and conſternation: but ſcatce * he time to bewail 
, 12 
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his fate, when the more glorious ſun, the ruler of a frelj 
day, 1 nom Ar the tops of the eaſtern hills, diſpelled 


his terrors with the ſhades of night, and filled his foul 
with tranſports of pleaſure and delight. The illuſtrious 
Got. hama- baba, of honoured memory, is the glorious 
ſtar which hath ſet on our hemiſphere. His ſoul, which 
took wing about two hours ago, is now happily neſtled in 
the boſom of the bleſſed Bupo; and you, my prince, are 
the more glorious riſing ſun, whoſe genial influence will 
cheer the empire, and gladden the hearts of your faith- 
ful Japaneſe. | I therefore hail your ſuc n to the 
throne, and cry aloud, _ live the ever-glorious Gio- 
gio, emperor of the three iſlands of Japan.” To this ſa- 
lutation the beaſt below brayed hoarſe applauſe; and all 
preſent kiſſed the hand of the new emperor, who kneel- 
ing before his venerable grandame, craved her bleſſing, 
defiring the benefit of her prayers, that God would make 
him a good king, and eſtabliſh his throne in righteouſ- 
neſs. Then he aſcended his chariot, accompanied by the 
Orator and his beloved Yak-ſtrot, and proceeding to the 
palace of Meaco, was proclaimed with the uſual cere- 
monies, his relation the Fatzman and other princes of the 
blood aſſiſting on this occafion. n. 

The firſt ſtep he took after his elevation, was to pub- 
hſh a decree, or rather exhortation, to honour religion 
and the bonzas; and this was no impolitic expedient : for 


it firmly attached that numerous and powerful tribe to 


his intereſt. His next meaſures did not ſeem to be di- 
rected by the ſame fpirit of diſeretion. He admitted a 
parcel of raw boys, and even ſome individuals of the 
faction of Shi-till-umſ heit into his council; and though 
TFaycho ſtill continued to manage the reigns of admini- 
ſtration, Lak-ſtrot was aſſoeiated with him in office, to 
the _ fcandal' and diſſatisfaction of the Niphonites, 
who all the Ximians with a mixture of jealouſy and 


contempt.  - 1 
Fika-kaka was not the laſt vo paid his reſpects to his 
new ſovereign, by whom he was graciouſly received, al- 


though he did not ſeem quite ſatisfied; becauſe when he 
preſented himſelf in his uſual attitude, he had not receiv- 
ed the kick of approbation. New reigns, new cuſtoms : 


This Dairo never dreamed of kicking thoſe whom he de- 


— 
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lighted to honour. It was a ſecret of ſtate which had not 
yet come to his knowledge; and Yak-ſtrot had always 
aſſured him, that kicking the breech always and every- 
where implied diſgrace, as kicking the parts before, be- 
tokens ungovernable paſſion. Yak-ſtrot, however, in this 
particular, ſeems to have been too confined in his notions 


of the etiquette + for it had been the cuſtom time imme- 


morial for the Dairos of Japan to kick their favourites and 
prime miniſters. : Beſides, there are at this day different 
ſorts of kicks uſed even in England, without occafioning 
any diſhonour to the K:i#ee. It is ſometimes a misfortune 


to be Zichked out of place, but no diſhonour. A man is 
often kicked up in the way of preferment, in order that 


his place may be given to a perſon of more intereſt. Then 
there is the amorous kick, called Lich um Jenny, which 
every gallant 8 9 with pleaſure : hence the old 
Engliſh appellation of Kickfy-wick/y, beſtowed on a wan- 
ton leman who knew all her paces. As for the familiar 
kick, it is no other than a mark of friendſhip : nor is it 
more diſhonourable to be cuffed and cudgelled. Every 


body knows that the alapa or box of the ear, among the 


Romans, was a particular mark of favour by which their 
ſlaves were made free: and the favourite gladiator, when 


he obtained his diſmiſſion from the ſervice, was honoured 


with a ſound cudgelling ; this being the true meaning of 
the phraſe rude donatus. In the times of chivalry, the 
knight when dubbed, was well thwacked acroſs the ſnoul- 


ders by his god-father in arms. Indeed, dubbing is no other 
than a corruption of drubbing. It was the cuſtom former- 


ly here and elſewhere, for a man to drub his ſon or ap- 
prentice as a mark of his freedom, and of his being ad- 
mitted to the exerciſe of arms. The Paraſchiſtes, who 
praCtiſed embalming in Egypt, which was counted a very 
honourable — Any was always ſeverely drubbed after 


the operation, by the friends and relations of the defunct 


and to this day, the patriarch of the Greeks once a year, 
on Eaſter-eve, when he carries out the ſacred fire from 
the holy ſepulchre of Jeruſalem, is heartily cudgelled by 
the infidels, a certain number of whom he hires for that 
purpoſe 3 and he thinks himſelf very unhappy and much 
diſgraced, if he is not beaten into all the colours of the 
rainbow. You know the Quakers of this country think 
| "+449 8 
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it no diſhonour to receive a ſlap o the face, but when you 
ſmite them on one cheek, they preſent the other, that it 
may have the ſame ſalutation. The yenerable father Lac- 
tantius falls out with Cicero for ſaying, A good man 
Hurts nobody unleſs he is juſtly provoked; ng lacgſſitur 
injuria. O, (eries the good father) quam fimplicem veram- 
que ſententiam duarum verborum adjectione corrupit— non 
minus enim mali eft, referre injuriam, quam inferre. The 
reat philoſopher Socrates thought it no. diſgrace to be 
Licked by his wife Xantippe; nay; he is ſaid to have un- 


dergone the ſame diſcipline from other people, without 


making the leaſt reſiſtance, it being his opinion that it 
was more courageous, conſequenitly more honourable, 
to bear a drubbing — than ta attempt any thing 
either in the way of ſelf-defence or retaliation. The ju- 
dicious aud learned Puffendorf, in his book De Jure Gen- 
tium et Naturali, declares that a man's honour is not fo 
fragile as to be hurt either by a box on the ear, or a kick 
on the breech, otherwiſe it would be in the power of 
every ſaucy fellow to diminiſh or infringe it. It mult be 
owned, indeed, Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacis, ſays, 
that charity does not of itſelf require our patiently ſuffer- 


ing ſuch an affront. The Engliſh have, with a moſt ſer- 


vile imitation, borrowed their punto, as well as other modes, 
from the French nation, Now kicking and cuſfing were 
counted infamous among thoſe people for theſe reaſons : 
A box on the ear deftroys the whole economy of their 
friſure, upon which they —— the greateſt part of their 
time and attention; and a kick on the breech is attended 
with great pain and danger, as they are generally ſubject 
to the piles. This is ſo truly the caſe, that they have no 
leſs than two ſaints to patronize and protect the indivi- 


duals afflicted with this diſeaſe. One is St. Fiacre, who 


was a native of the kingdom of Ireland. He preſides 
over the blind piles. The other is a female ſaint, He- 
morrhoiſſa, and ſhe comforts thoſe, who are diſtreſſed with 
the bleeding piles. No wonder, therefore, that a French- 
man put to the torture by a kick on thoſe. tender parts 
ſhould be provoked to vengeance; and that this vengeance 
ſhould gradually become an article in their ſyſtem of punc- 
tlio. 5 hea | | 
But to return to the thread of my narration,—-W hat- 
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ever inclination the Dairo and Yak-ftrot had to reſtore 
the bleſſings of peace, they did not think proper as yet to 
combat the diſpoſition and ſchemes of Orator Taycho; in 
conſequence of whoſe remonſtrances, the tributary treaty 
was immediately renewed with Brut-an-tiffh, and Gio-gio 
declared in the aſſembly of the people, that he was de- 
termined to ſupport that illuſtrious ally, and carry on the 
war with vigour, By this time the Chineſe were in a 
manner expelled from their chief ſettlements in Fatſiſſio, 


where they now retained nothing but an inconfiderable 


colony, which would have ſubmitted on the firſt ſum- 
mons ; but this Taycho left as a neſt-egg to produce a 
new brood of diſturbance to the Japaneſe ſettlements, 
that they might not ruſt with too much peace and ſecurity, 
To be plain with you, Peacock, his thoughts were en- 
tirely alienated from this Fatſiſſian war, in which the in- 
tereſt of his country was chiefly concerned, and converted 
wholly to the continent of 'Tartary, where all his cares 
centered in ſchemes for the ſucceſs of his friend Brut- an- 
tiffi. This freebooter had lately undergone ſtrange. viciſ- 
ſitudes of fortune, He had ſeen his chief village poſſeſ- 
{ed and plundered by the enemy; but he found means, 


by ſurpriſe, to beat up their quarters in the beginning of 


winter, which always proved his beſt ally, becauſe then 
the Mantchoux Tartars were obliged to retire to their 
own country, at a vaſt diſtance from the ſeat of the war. 
As for Bron-xi-tic, who commanded the Japaneſe army on 
that continent, he continued to play booty with the Chi- 
neſe general, over whom he was allowed to obtain ſome . 


_ petty advantages, which, with the trophies won by Bru- 


an- tiffi, were ſwelled up into mighty victories, to increaſe 
the infatuaation of the blatant beaſt. On the other 
hand, Bron-xi-tic obliged the generals of China with the 
like indulgences, by now and then ſacrificing a detachment 
of his Japaneſe troops, to keep up the ſpirits of that nation, 

Taycho had levied upon the people of Japan an im- 
menſe ſum of money for the equipment of a naval arma- 
ment, the deſtination of which was kept a profound 
ſecret. Some politicians imagined it was deſigned for the 
conqueſt of 'Thin-quo, and all the other ſettlements which 
the Chineſe poſſeſſed in the Indian ocean: others con- 
jectured the intention was 1a attack _ king of Corea, 

| 14 | 
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who had, ſince the beginning of this war, aRed with 2 
ſhameful partiality in — of the emperor of China, his 
kinſman and ally. But the truth of the matter was this: 
Taycho kept the armament in the harbours of Japan ready 
for a deſcent upon the coaſt of China, in order to make a 
diverſion in favour of his friend Brut-an-tiffi, in caſe hc 
had run any riſk of being oppreſſed by his enemies. How- 


ever, the beaſt of many heads having growled and grum- | 


bled during the beſt part of the ſummer, at the inactivity 
of this expenſive armament, it was now thought proper 
to ſend it to ſea in the beginning of winter: but it was 
ſoon driven back in great diſtreſs, by contrary winds and 
Norms ;—and this was all the monſter had for its ten 
millions of obans. | "TI 

While Taycho amuſed. the Mobile with this winter 
expedition, Y ak-ſtrot. reſolved to plan the ſcheme of eco- 
nomy which he had projected. He diſmiſſed from the 
Dairo's ſervice about a dozen of cooks and ſcullions; ſhut 
up one of the kitchens, after having ſold the grates, hand- 
irons, ſpits, and ſaucepans; deprived the ſervants and 
.officers of the houſehold of their breakfaſt ; took away 
their uſual allowance of oil and candles ; retrenched their 
tables; reduced their proportion of drink; and perſuaded 
his pupil the Dairo to put himſelf upon a diet of ſoup- 
meagre thickened with oatmeal. In a few days there was 
no ſmoke ſeen to aſcend from the kitchens of the palace; 
nor did any fuel, torch, or taper blaze in the chimneys, 
courts, and apartments thereof, which now became the 
habitation of cold, darkneſs, and hunger. Gio-gio himſelf, 
who now turned peripatetic philoſopher merely to. keep 
himſelf in heat, fell into a waſh-tub as he groped his way 
in the dark through one of the lower galleries. Two of 
his body guard had their whiſkers gnawed off by the rats, 
as they ſlept in his anti-chamber ; and their captain pre- 
ſented a petition, declaring, that neither he nor his men 
could undertake the defence of his imperial majeſty's per- 


ſon, unleſs their former allowance of proviſion ſhould be 


reſtored. They and all the individuals of the houſehold 
were not only puniſhed in their bellies, but likewiſe cur- 
tailed in their clothing, and abridged in their ſtipends. 
The palace of Meaco, which uſed to be the temple of 


mirth, jollity, and good cheer, was now ſo dreary and de- 
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ſerted, that a certain wag fixed up a ticket on the outward 
gate with this inſcription: © This tenement to be let, the 
proprietor having left off houſe-keeping.” eee bre 
Yak-ſtrot, however, was reſolved to ſhow, that if the 
new Dairo retrenched the ſuperfluities of his domeſtic ex- 
pence, he did not act from avarice or poorneſs of ſpirit, 
inaſmuch as he ſhould now diſplay his liberality in patro- 
nizing genius and the arts A general jubilee was now 
promiſed to all thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


their talents or erudition. The emiſſaries of Y ak-fſtrot 


declared that Mæcenas was but a type of this Ximian 
mountaineer; and that he was determined to ſearch for 
merit, even in the thickeſt ſhades of obſcurity. All theſe 
reſearches, however, proved ſo unſucceſsful, that not above 
four or five men of genius could be found in the whole 
empire of Japan, and theſe were gratified with penſions 
of about one hundred obans each. One was a ſeculariſed 
Bonza from Ximo z another a malcontent poet of Niphon; 
4 third a reformed comedian of Xicoco; a fourth, an em- 
pyric, who had outlived his practice; and a fifth, a decayed 
apothecary, who was bard, quack, author, chymiſt, philo- 
ſopher, and ſimpler by profeſſion. The whole of the ex- 
pence ariſing from the favour and protection granted by 
the Dairo to theſe men of genius, did not exceed ſeven 
or eight hundred obans per annum, amounting to about 
fifteen hundred pounds Sterling; whereas many a pri- 
vate Quo in Japan expended more money on a kennel of 
hounds. I do not mention thoſe men of ſingular merit, 


whom Yak-ſtrot fixed in eſtabliſhed places under the go- 


vernment; ſuch as architects, aſtronomers, painters, phy- 
ſicians, barbers, &c. becauſe their ſalaries were included 
in the ordinary expence of the crown: I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that a certain perſon who could not read, was ap- 
pointed librarian to his imperial majeſty. 

Theſe were all the men of ſuperlative genius, that Lak- 


ſtrot could find at this period in the empire of Japan. 


Whilſt this great patriot was thus employed in execut- 
ing his ſchemes of economy with more zeal than diſcre. 
tion, and in providing his poor relations with lucrative 
offices under the government, a negotiation for peace was 
brought upon the carpet by the mediation of certain neu- 
tral powers; and Orator Faycho arrogated to himſelf the 


— of diſcuſſing the ſeveral articles of the treaty.— 
this occaſion he ſhowed himſelf ſurpriſingly remiſs 
and indifferent in whatever related to the intereſt of Japan, 
particularly in regulating and fixing the boundaries of the 
Chineſe and Japaneſe ſettlements in Fatſiſſio, the uncer. 
tainty of which had given rife io the war: but when the 
bufineſs was to determine the claims and pretenſions of 
his ally Brut-an-tiffi, on the continent of Tartary, he ap- 
1 ſtiff and immovable as mount Athos. He aQu- 
ally broke off the negotiation, becauſe the emperor of 
China would not engage to drive by force of arms the 
troops of his ally the Princeſs of Oſtrog, from a village or 
two belonging to the Tartarian free-booter, who, by the 
bye, had left them defenceleſs at the beginning of the 
war, on purpoſe that his enemies might, by taking poſ- 
ſeſſion 22 them, quicken the reſolutions of the Dairo to 
fend over an army for the protection of Veſſo. 
_ The court of Pekin perceiving that the Japaneſe were 
rendered intolerably inſolent and overbearing by ſucceſs, 
and that an equitable peace could not be obtained while 
Orator 'Taycho managed the reins of government at Meaco, 
and his friend Brut-an-tifh found any thing to plunder in 
Tartary; reſolved to fortify themſelves with a new al- 
tance. They actually entered into cloſer connections with 
the king of Corea, who was nearly related to the Chineſe 
emperor, had ſome old ſcores to ſettle with Japan, and 
| becauſe he deſired thoſe diſputes might be amicably com- 
promiſed in the general paciſication, had been groſsly in- 
tulted by Taycho, in the perſon of his ambaſſador. He 
had for ſome time dreaded the ambition of the Japaneſe 
miniſtry, which ſeemed to aim at univerſal empire; and he 
was, moreover, {timulated by this outrage to conclude a de- 
fenſive alliance with the emperor of China; a meaſure 
which all the caution of the two courts could not wholly 
conceal from the knowledge of the Japaneſe politicians. 
Meanwhile a dreadful cloud big with ruin and diſgrace 
ſeemed to gather round the head of Brut-an-tifi, The 
Mantchoux Tartars, ſenſible of the inconvenience of their 
diſtant ſituation from the ſcene of action, which rendered 
it impoſlible for them to carry on their operations vigo- 
rouſly in conjunction with the Oftrog, reſolved to ſecure 
winter quarters in ſome part of the enemy's territories, 
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from whence they ſhould be able to take the field, and act 


\ 
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againſt him early in the ſpring. With this view they be- 
ſieged and took a frontier fortreſs belonging to Brut- an- 
tiſh, ſituated upon a great inland lake, which extended as 
far as the capital of the Mantchoux, who were thus ena- 
bled to ſend thither by water- carriage all ſorts of provi- 
ſions and military ſtores for the uſe of their army, which 
took up their winter-quarters accordingly in and about 


this new acquiſition. It was now that the ruin of Brut- 


an-tif ſeemed inevitable. Orator Taycho ſaw with hor- 
ror the precipice, to the brink of which his dear ally was 
driven. Not that his fears were actuated by ſympathy 
or friendſhip. Such emotions had never poſſefſed the heart 


of Taycho. No; he trembled becauſe he faw his own 
popularity connected with the fate of the Tartar. It was 


the ſucceſs and petty triumphs of this adventurer which 
had dazzled the eyes of the blatant beaſt, ſo as to diſor- 
der its judgment, and prepare it for the illuſions of the 
orator : but, now that Fortune ſeemed ready to turn tail 
to Brut-an-tifh, and leave him a prey to his adverſaries, 
Taycho knew the diſpoſitions of the monſter ſo well as to 
prognoſticate that its applauſe and affection would be im- 
mediately turned into grumbling and diſguſt ; and that 
he himſelf, who had led it blindfold into this unfortunate 
connection, might poſſibly fall a ſacrifice to its reſentment, 
provided he could not immediately project ſome ſcheme 
to divert its attention, and transfer the blame from his 
own ſhoulders. . 3 

For this purpoſe he employed his invention, and ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſh. Having called a council of the Twen- 
ty-eight, at which the Dairo affiſted in perſon, he pro- 
poſed, and inſiſted upon it, that a ſtrong ſquadron of Fune 
ſhould be immediately ordered to ſcour the ſeas, and kid- 
nap all the veſſels and ſhips belonging to the king of Corea, 
who had acted during the whole war with the moſt ſcan- 
dalous partiality in favour of the Chineſe emperor, and 
was now ſo intimately connected with that potentate, by 
means of a ſecret alliance, that he ought to be proſe- 
cuted with the ſame hoſtilities which the other had ſe- 
verely felt. The whole council were confounded at this 
propoſal: the Dairo ſtood aghaſt : the Cuboy trembled : 
Yak-ſtrot ſtared like a ſkewered pig, After ſome pauſe, 
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the preſident Soo- ſan- ſin· ventured. to obſerve, that the 
meaſure ſeemed to be a little abrupt and premature: that 
the nation was already engaged in a very expenſive war, 
which had abſolutely drained it of its wealth and even load. 
ed it with enormous debts z therefore little able to ſuſtain 
ſuch additional burdens as would, in all probability, be 
occaſioned by a rupture with a prince iſo rich and power- 
ful. -Gotto-mio ſwore the land-holders. were already 
fo impoveriſhed. by the exactions of Taycho, that he 
himſelf, ere long, ſhould be obliged” to come upon the 

ariſh. Fika-kaka got up to ſpeak 3 but could only cackle, 

ti-phi-rum-poo was for proceeding in form by citation. 
Nin-kom-poo-po declared he had good intelligence of a 
fleet of mierchant ſhips belonging to Corea, laden with 
treaſure, who were then on their return from the Indian 
iſles 3. and he gave it as his opinion, that they ſhould be 
_ way-laid and brought into the harbours of Japan; not by 
way of declaring war, but only with a view to prevent the 
money's going into the coffers, of the Chineſe emperor. 
Fokh-ſi-rokhu ſtarted two objections to this expedient : 
firſt, the uncertainty of falling in with the Corean fleet at 
ſea, alleging as an inſtance the diſappointment and miſ- 
carriage of the ſquadron which the Sey-ſeo-gun had ſent 
ſome years ago to intercept the Chineſe Fune on the coaſt 
of Fatſiſſio: ſecondly, the loſs and hardſhip it would be to 
many ſubjects of Japan who dealt in commerce, and had 
great ſums embarked in thoſe very Corean bottoms. In- 
deed Fokh-ſi-rokhu himſelf was intereſted in this very 
commerce. The Fatzman ſat ſilent.  Yak-ſtrot, who had 
ſome romantic notions of honour and honeſty, repreſent- 
ed that the nation had already incurred the cenſure of all 


its neighbours, by ſeizing the merchant ſhips of China, 


without any previous declaration of war : that the law of 
nature and nations, confirmed by repeated treaties, pre- 
ſcribed a more honourable method of proceeding, than 
that of plundering like robbers, the ſhips of pacific mer- 


chants, who trade on the faith of ſuch laws and ſuch trea- 


ties: he was therefore of opinion, that if the king of Co- 


rea had in any ſhape deviated from the neutrality which 


he profeſſed, ſatisfaction ſhould be demanded in the uſual 
form; and when that ſhould be refuſed, it might be found 
neceſſary to proceed to compulſive meaſyres, The Dairo 
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acquieſced in this advice, and aſſured Taycho that an am. 


bafſador ſnould be forthwith diſpatched to Corea, with in- 
ſtructions to demand an immediate and ſatisfactory ex- 
planation of that prince's conduct and deſigns with re- 
card to the empire of Japan. | Wee 

This regular method of practice would by no means 


ſuit the purpoſes of Taycho, who rejected it with great 


inſolence and diſdain. He bit his thumb at the preſident; 


forked out his fingers on his forehead at Gotto- mio; wag- 


ged his under-jaw at the Cuboy; ſnapt his fingers at Sti- 


phi-· rum- poo; grinned at the Sey. ſeo- gun; made the figr 


of the croſs or gallows to Fokh- ſi- rokhu; then turning to 


Yak-ſtrot, he clapped his thumbs in his ears, and began 


to bray like an als : finally, pulling out the badge of his 
office, he threw it at the Dairo, who in vain entreated 
him to be pacifted ; and wheeling to the right-about, 
ſtalked away, flapping the flat of his hand upon a certain 
part that ſhall be nameleſs. He was followed by his 
kinſman the Quo Lob-kob, who worſhipped him with the 
moſt humble adoration. He now imitated this great ori- 
ginal in the _ from behind at parting, and m him it 
was attended by a rumbling ſound ; but whether this was 
the effect of contempt or compunction, J could never 


learn. 


Taycho having thus carried his point, which was to 


have a pretence for quitting the reins of government, 
made his next appeal to the blatant beaſt. He reminded 
the many-headed monſter of the uninterrupted ſucceſs 
which had attended his adminiſtration ; of his having ſu 

ported the glorious Brut-an-tifh, the great bulwark of the 
religion of Bupo, who had kept the common enemy at 
bay, and filled all Aſia with the fame of his victories. He 
told them, that for his own part, he pretended to have 
fubdued Fatſiſſio in the heart of Tartary: that he deſpiſed 
honours, and had {till a greater contempt for riches ; and 
that all his endeavours had been ſolely exerted for the good 
of his country, which was now brought to the very verge 


of deſtruction. He then gave the beaſt to underſtand that 


he had formed a ſcheme againſt the king of Corea, which 
would not only have difabled that monarch from execut- 
ing his hoſtile intentions with reſpect to Japan, but alſo 
have indemnified this nation for the whole expence of the- 
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war; but that his propoſal having been rejected by the 
council of "Twenty-eight, who were influenced by Yak- 
ſtrot, a Ximian mountaineer without ſpirit or under- 
ſtanding, he had reſigned his office with intention to re- 
tire to ſome ſolitude, where he ſhould in ſilence deplore 
the misfortunes of his country, and the ruin of the Bupo- 
nian Religion, which muſt fall of courſe with its great 
protector Brut-an-tiffi, whom he foreſaw the new miniſtry 
would immediately abandon. 8 

This addreſs threw Legion into ſuch a quandary, that 
it rolled itſelf in the dirt, and yelled hideouſly. Mean- 


while the orator retreating to a cell in the neighbourhood 


of Meaco, hired the common crier to go round the ſtreets, 
and proclaim! that Taycho, being no longer in a condition 
to afford any thing but the bare neceſſaries of life, would 
by public ſale diſpoſe of his ambling mule and furniture, 
together with an ermined robe of his wife, and the great- 
er part of his kitchen utenſils. At this time he was well 
known.to be worth upwards of twenty thouſand gold obans; 
nevertheleſs, the Mobile diſcharging this circumſtance en- 
tirely from their reflection, attended to nothing but the 
object which the orator was pleaſed to preſent. They 
thought it was a piteous caſe, and a great ſcandal upon 
the government, that ſuch a patriot, who had ſaved the 
nation from ruin and diſgrace, ſhould be reduced to the 


cruel neceſſity of ſelling his mule and his houſehold fur- 


niture. Accordingly they raiſed a clamour that ſoon rung 
in the ears of Gio-gio and his favourite. og 
It was ſuppoſed that Mura-clami ſuggeſted on this oc- 
cafion to his countryman Y ak-ſtrot the Pint of offering a 
nſion to Taycho, by way of remuneration for his paſt 
| 3 If he refuſes it (ſaid he), the offer will at leaſt 
reflect ſome credit upon the Dairo and the adminiſtra- 
tion ; but, ſhould he accept of it (which is much more 


likely), it will either ſtop his mouth entirely, or expoſe 


him to the cenſure of the people, who now adore him as 
a a mirror of diſintereſted integrity.” The advice was in- 
ſtantly complied with : the Dairo ſigned a patent for a 
very ample penſion to 'Taycho and his heirs; which pa- 
tent Yak-ſtrot delivered to him next day at his cell in the 
country. This miracle of patriotiſm received the bounty 
as a turnpike-man receives the toll, and then flapped his 
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door full in the face of the favourite : yet nothing of 
what Mura-clami had prognoſticated came to paſs. 


many-tailed-monſter, far from calling in queſtion the ora- 


tor's difintereſtedneſs, confidered his acceptance of the 
penſion as a proof of his moderation, in receiving ſuch a 
trifing reward for the great ſervices he had done his 
country; and the generoſity of the Dairo, inſtead of ex- 
citing the leaſt emotion of gratitude in Taycho's own 
breaſt, ated only as a golden key to unlock all the ſluices 
of his virulence and abuſe. ; 

Theſe, however, he kept within bounds until he ſhould 
ſee what would be the fate of Brut-an-tiffi, who now 
ſeemed to be in the condition of a criminal at the foot of 
the ladder. In this dilemma, he obtained a very unex- 
pected reprieve. - Before the army of the Mantchoux could 
take the leaſt advantage of the ſettlement they had made 


on his frontiers, their empreſs died; and was ſucceeded 


by a weak prince, who no fooner aſcended the throne 
than he ſtruck up a peace with the Tartar freebooter, 
and even ordered his troops to join him againſt the 
Oſtrog, to whom they had hitherto ated as auxiliaries. 
Such an dcceſhon of ſtrength would have caſt the balance 
greatly in his favour, had not providence once more in- 
terpoſed; and brought matters again to an equilibrium. 
aycho no ſooner perceived his ally thus unexpectedly 
delivered from the dangers that ſurrounded him, than he 
began to repent of his own reſignation; and reſolved 


once more, to force his way to the helm, by the ſame 


means he had ſo ſucceſsfully uſed before. He was, in- 
deed, of ſuch a turbulent diſpoſition as could not reliſh 
the repoſe of private life, and his ſpirit ſo corroſive, that 
it would have preyed upon himſelf, if he could not have 
found external food for it to devour. He therefore began 
to prepare his engines, and provide proper emiſſaries to 
beſpatter, and raiſe a hue-and-cry againit Yak-ſtrot at a 
convenient ſeaſon ; not doubting but an occaſion. would 
ſoon preſent itſelf, conſidering the temper, inexperience, 
and prejudices'of this Ximian politician, together with 
the pacific ſyſtem he had adopted ſo contrary to the pre- 
lent ſpirit of the blatant beaſt. 7 

In theſe preparations he was much comforted and aſ- 
aſted by his kinſman and pupil Lob-kob, who entered 
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into his meaſures with ſurpriſing zeal; and had the good 


luck to light on ſuch inſtruments as were admirably ſuit- 


ed to the work in hand. Yak-ſtrot was extremely pleaſed 
at the ſeceſſion of Taycho, who had been a very trouble- 
ſome colleague to him in the adminiſtration, and run 
counter to all the ſchemes he had projected for the good 


of the empire. He now found himſelf at liberty to fol- 


low his own inventions, and being naturally an enthuſiaſt, 
believed himſelf born to be the Saviour of Japan. Some 
efforts, however, he made to acquire popularity, proved 
fruitleſs. Perceiving the people were, by the orator's in- 
ſtigations, exaſperated againſt the king of Corea, he ſent 
a peremptory r to that prince demanding a cate- 
gorical anfwer ; and this being denied, declared war a- 
gainſt him, according to the practice of all civilized na- 
tions; but even this meaſure failed of obtaining that ap- 
probation for which it was taken. The monſter, tutored 


by Taycho and his miniſters, exclaimed, that the golden 


zortunity was loſt, inaſmuch as, during the obfervance 
of thoſe uſeleſs forms, the treaſures of Corea were ſafely 


brought home to that kingdom; treaſures which, had they 


been interrupted by the Fune of Japan, would have paid 


off the debts of the nation, and enabled the inhabitants 


of Meaco to pave their ſtreets with filver. By the bye, 
this treaſure exiſted nowhere but in the fiction of Taycho 
and the imagination of the blatant beaſt, which never 
attempted to uſe the evidence of ſenſe or reaſon to exa- 


mine any aſſertion, how abſurd and improbable ſoever it 


might be, which proceeded from the mouth of the orator. 
Yak-ſtrot, having now taken upon himſelf the taſk of 


ſteering the political bark, reſolved to ſhow the Japaneſe, | 


that although he recommended peace, he was as wel 

ualified as his predeceſſor for conducting the war. He 

erefore, with the aſſiſtance of the Fatzman, projected 
three naval enterpriſes; the firſt againſt Thin- quo, the 
conqueſt of which had been unſucceſsfully attempted by 
Taycho; the ſecond was deſtined for the reduction of 
Fan-yah, one of the moſt conſiderable ſettlements belong- 
ing to the king of Corea, in the Indian ocean ; and the 
third armament was ſent to plunder and deſtroy a flou- 
riſhing colony called Lli-nam, which the ſame prince had 
eſtabliſhed almoſt as far to the ſouthward as the Terra 
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Asſtralis Iricognita. Now the only merit which either 
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rent projeQors, and of appointing /uch l £ 


The next ſtep which 
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rs 8 of conduRin 1. — with vigour and ay 1 


favourite took was to proy 
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the uſual ſolemmities. But, leſt the choice of a Tartari 
1 4 1 ſabject the Dairo to the i san of 
predeceſſors predilection for E At of 
Yeſſo; w grins ond wy had given ſuch fenfible — 1 to all the 
ſenſible PI” who made ufe of their own reafon ; he 
determined to detach his maſter gra from thoſe con- 
tinental connections, which had been the ſource of ſuch 
enormous expente, and ſuch continual vexation to the em- 
pire of Japan. In theſe ſentiments, he withheld the annual 
tribute which had been lately paid to Brut-an-tiffi z by 
which means he faved a very conſiderable ſum to the na- 
7 at the ow time, 1 it from — r — 
0 a diſprace impoſitio expected the 
of the — for this exertion of his dene in fayour 
of his o but he reckoned without his hoſt. What 


he flattered nſelf would — 6 hirn an abundant harveſt 


of honour and a „ but odium and 
reproach; as we. Hall ſee in the 12 
Theſ& meaſures, purſued with an eye to the ady: 

of the public, which ſeemed to argue à conſiderable . 
of ſpirit and capacity, were ſtran oor with 
T br nature, ; hich favoured ſtrong- 
ly of childifls ; raſh ambition, littleneſs of mind, 
and lack of landing g. He purchaſed a vaſt wn 
robe of dry clothes, stete in all the fitiery of 
Japaty: lie prevailed upon his maſter to veſt him with'the 
2 and tra ee of all che honorary inſtitutions of 


this multiplication of orders in the 


—— 1 08 one a5 was altogether. yu recedent or 
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Not contented with engroſſing the perſonal favour and 
confidence of his ſovereign, and, in effect, directing the 
whole machine of government, he thought his fortune 
fill igperine, while the treaſure of the empire paſſed 


through the hands of the Cuboy, enabling that miniſter 
to maintain a very extenſive influence, which might one 
day interfere with his own. He therefore employed all 
his invention, together with that of his friends, to find 
out ſome ſpecious pretext for removing the old Cuboy 
from his office; and in a little time accident afforded 
what all their intrigues had not been able to procure. 
Ever ſince the demiſe of Got-hama-baba, poor Fika- 


kaka had been ſubject to a new ſet of vagaries. The 


death of his old maſter gave him a rude ſhock : then the 
new Dairo encroached upon his province, by preferring a 


Bonza without his conſent or knowledge: finally, he was 


prevented. by the expreſs order of Gio-gio from touching 


a certain ſum out of the treaſury, which he had been ac- | 


cuſtomed to throw out of his windows at ſtated periods, 


in order to keep up an intereſt among the dregs of the 


people. All theſe mortifications had an effect upon the 
weak brain of the Cuboy. He began to loath his uſual 
food, and ſometimes. even declined ſhowing himſelf to 


the Bonzas at his levee ; ſymptoms that alarmed all his 
friends and dependants. Inſtead of frequenting the afſ- 


ſemblies of the great, he now attended aſſiduouſly at all 
oanings and chriſtenings, grew extremely fond of cau- 
die, and held conferences with practitioners, both male 
and female, in the art of midwifery. When buſineſs or 
ceremony obliged him to viſit any of the Quos or Quan- 
„ran direct- 

ly to the nurſery, where, if there happened to be a child 
in the cradle, he took it up, and if it was foul, wiped it 


with great care and ſeeming ſatisfaction. He, moreover, 
learned of the good women to ſing lullabies, and prac- | 


tiſed them with uncommon ſucceſs : but the moſt extra- 


15 85 of all his whims, was what he exhibited one day | 
in 


is own court-yard. Obſerving a neſt with ſome eggs, 


which the gooſe had quitted, he forthwith dropped his 


 trowſers, and ſquatting down in the attitude = incuba- 


tion, began to ſtretch out his neck, to hiſs and to cackle, 
as if he had been really metamorphoſed into the animal 
whoſe place he now ſupplied. - 1 


\ 


* 
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It was on the back of this adventure that one of the 
Bonzas, as prying, and as great a goſſip as the barber of 
Midas, in paying his morning worſhip to the Cuboy's 


poſteriors, ſpied ſomething, or rather nothing, and was 


exceedingly affrighted. He communicated his difcovery 
and apprehenſion to divers others of the cloth; and they 
were all of opinion that ſome effectual inquiſition ſhould 
be held on this phenomenon, leſt the clergy of Japan ſhould 


hereafter be ſcandilized, as having knowingly kiſſed the 


breech of an old woman,.perhaps a monſter or magician. 
Information was accordingly made to the Dairo, who gave 
orders for immediate inſpection; and Fika-kaka was for- 
mally examined by a jury of matrons. Whether theſe 
were aCtuated by undue influence, I ſhall not at preſent 
explain; certain it is, they found their verdict, The Cu- 
boy non mas ; and among other evidences produced to 


* 


atteſt his metamorphoſis, a certain Ximian, who pretend- 


ed to have the ſecond . made oath that he had one 


evening ſeen the ſaid Fika-kaka in a female dreſs, riding 
through the air on a broom-ſtick. 'The unhappy Cuboy 
being thus convicted, was diveſted of his office, and con- 
fined to his palace in the country ; while Gio-gio, by the 
advice of his favourite, publiſhed a proclamation, declar- 
ing it was not for the honour of Japan that her treaſury 
ſhould be managed either by a witch or an old woman. 
Fika-kaka being thus removed, Yak-ſtrot was appoint- 


ed treaſurer and Cuboy in his place, and now ruled the 


roaſt with uncontrouled authority. On the very threſhold 


of his greatneſs, however, he made a falſe ſtep, which 


was one cauſe of his tottering, during the whole ſequel 
of his adminiſtration. In order to refute the calumnies 
and defeat the intrigues of Taycho in the aſſemblies of 
the people, he choſe as an affociate in the miniſtry Fokh- 
h-rokhu, who was at that inſtant the moſt unpopular man 
in the whole empire of Japan; and at the inſtigation of 
this colleague, deprived of bread a great number of = 
families, who ſubſiſted on petty places which had been 


beſtowed upon them by the former Cuboy. Thoſe were 


ſo many mouths opened to augment the clamour againſt 
his own on and adminiſtration. | | 

It might be imagined, that while he thus ſet one part 
of the nation at defiance, he would endeavour to culti- 
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vate the other; and, in particular, ſtrive to conciliate the 
good will of the nobility, who did not ſee his exultation 
without umbrage. But, inſtead of ingratiating himſelf 
with them by a liberal turn of demeanour ; by treating 
them with frankneſs and affability ; granting them fa- 
vours with a good grace; making entertainments for 
them at his palace; and mixing in their ſocial parties of 
pleaſure; Yak-ſtrot always appeared. on the» reſerve, and 
under all his finery, continually wore a doublet of buck- 
rum, which gave an air of ſtiffneſs and conſtraint to his 
whole behaviour. He ſtudied poſtures, and, in giving 


5 8 e idol Fo; 


ſo that he times was miſtaken for an image of ſtone. 
He formed a fcale of geſticulation in a great variety of 
diviſions, comprehending the flighteſt inclination of the 
head, the front-nod, the fide-nod, the bow, the half, the 
ſemi-demi-bow, with the ſhuffle, the flide, the circular, 
ſemi-eircular, and quadrant ſweep of the right foot. With 
equal care and preciſion did he model the economy of his 
looks into the diviſions and ſub<divifions of the full-ſtare, 
the fide glance, the penſive look, the pouting look, the 
gay look, the vacant look, and the ſtolid look. To theſe 
t expreſſions of the eye he ſuited the correſpond- 
ing features of the noſe and mouth z ſuch as the wrinkled 
© noſe, the retorted noſe, the ſnecr, the grin, the ſimper, 
and the ſmile. All theſe poſtures and geſticulations he 
practiſed, and diſtributed occafi according to the 
difterence of rank and importance of the various indivi- 
duals wick whom he had communication. | 
But theſe affected airs being aſſumed in deſpite of nature, 
he appeared as awkward as a native of Angola, when he 
is firſt hampered with clothes, or a Highlander, obliged 
by act of parliament to wear breeches. Indeed, the diſ- 
tance obſerved by Yakeftrot in his behaviour to the nobles 
of Niphon, was imputed to his being conſcious of a. ſul- 
Phureous fme]l which came from his own body; ſo that 
eater familiarity on his fide might have bred contempt. 
e took delight in no other converſation. but that of two 
or three obſcure Ximians, his companions and counte!- 
lors, with whom he ſpent all his leifure time, in con- 
ferences. upon politics, patriotiſm, philoſophy, and the 
Belles Lettres. Thoſe were the oracles he: conſulted in 
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all the emergencies of ſtate z and with «theſe he ſpent 
many an Attic evening. | 

— not yet tired of ſporting with the farce of 
human government, were ſtill reſolved to ſhow by what 


inconſiderable ſprings a mighty empire may be moved. 


The new Cuboy was vaſtly well diſpoſed to make his Xi- 
mian favourites great men. It was in his power to be- 
ſtow places and penſions upon them; but it was not in 
his power to give them conſequenee in the eyes of the 


| public. The adminiſtration. of Yak-ſtrot could not fail | 
of being propitious to his own family and relations, 


who were very numerous. Their naked backs and hun 
bellies were now clothed with the richeſt ſtufts, and fed 
with the fat things of Japan. Every department, civil 


and military, was filled with Ximians. Thoſe iflanders _ 


came over in ſhoals to Niphon, and ſwarmed in the ſtreets 
of Meaco, where they were eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their 
lank fides, gaunt looks, lanthorn jaws, and long ſharp 
teeth. There was a fatality that attended the whole con- 
duct of this unfortunate Cuboy. His very partiality to 
his own countrymen brought upon him at laſt the curſes 
of the whole clan. | a 

Mr. Orator Taycho and his kinſman Lob-kob were not 
idle in the mean time. They provided their emiſſaries, 
and primed all their engines. Their underſtrappers filled 
every corner of Meaco with rumours, jealouſies, and ſuſ- 
picions. Yak-ſtrot was repreſented as a ſtateſman with- 


out difcernment, a miniſter without knowledge, and a 


man without humanity. He was taxed with inſupport- 
able pride, indiſcretion, puſillanimity, rapacity, partiality, 
and breach of faith. It was affirmed that he had diſno- 
noured the nation, and endangered the very exiſtence of 
the Buponian religion, in withdrawing the annual ſubſidy 


from the great Brut-an-tifi : that he wanted to ſtarve the 


war, and y the glory and advantage of the empire 
by a ſhameful peace: that he had avowedly ſhared his 
adminiſtration with the greateſt knave in Japan: that he 
treated the nobles of Niphon with inſolence and con- 
tempt: that he had ſuborned evidence againſt the ancient 
Cuboy Fika-kaka, who had ſpent-a long life and an im- 
menſe fortune in ſupporting the temple of Fakku-baſi: 
that he had cruclly turned adrift a mu number of help- 
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leſs families, in order to gratify his on worthleſs de- 
pendants with their ſpoils : that he had enriched his rela. 
tions and countrymen with the plunder of Niphon : that 
his intention was to bring over the whole nation of Xi. 
mians, a ſavage race, who had been ever perfidious, gree- 
1115 and hoſtile, towards the natives of the other Japaneſe 
iſlands. Nay, they were deſcribed as monſters in nature, 
with cloven feet, long tails, ſaucer eyes, iron fangs and 
claws, who would firſt devour the ſubſtance of the Ni- 
phonites, and then feed upon their blood. * 
Taycho had Legion's underſtanding ſo much in his 
power, that he actually made it believe Yak-ſtrot had 
formed a treaſonable ſcheme in favour of a foreign ad- 
venturer who pretended to the throne of Japan, and that 
the reigning Dairo was an accomplice in this project for 
his own depoſition. Indeed, they did not ſcruple to ſay 
that Gio-gio was no more than a puppet moved by his 
own grandmother and this vile Ximian, between whom 
2 hinted there was a ſecret correſpondence which re- 
ſlected very little honour on the family of the Dairo. 
Mr. Orator Taycho and his aſſociate Lob-kob left no 
ſtone unturned to diſgrace the favourite, and drive him 
from the helm. They ſtruck up an alliance with the old 
Cuboy Fika-kaka; and, fetching him from his retirement, 


produced him to the beaſt as a martyr to loyalty and vir- 


tue. They had often before this period expoſed him to 
the deriſion of the populace; but now they ſet him up 
as the object of veneration and eſteem; and every thing 
ſucceeded to their wiſn. Legion hoiſted Fika-kaka on his 


back, and paraded through the ſtreets of Meaco, braying 


hoarſe encomiums on the great talents and great virtues 
of the ancient Cuboy. His cauſe was now eſpouſed by 
his old friend Sti-phi-rum-poo and Nin- kom- poo- po, who 


had been turned adrift along with him, and by ſeveral 


other Quos who had neſtled themſelves in warm places, 
under the ſhadow of his protection; but it was remark- 
able, that not one of all the Bonzas who owed their pre- 
ferment to his favour, had gratitude enough to follow his 
fortune, or pay the leaſt reſpect to him in the day of his 
diſgrace. Advantage was alſo taken of the diſguſt occa- 
ſioned by Yak-ſtrot's reſerve among the nobles of yo 
Even the Fatzman was eſtranged from the councils « 
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kinſman Gio-gio, and lent his name and countenance to 
the malcontents, who now formed themſelves into a very 


formidable cabal, comprehending a great number of the 


firſt Quos in the empire. 


In order to counterbalance this confederacy, which was 


a ſtrange coalition of jarring intereſts, the new Cuboy en- 
deavoured to ſtrengthen his adminiſtration, by admittin 

into a ſhare of it Gotto-mio, who dreaded nothing ſo . 
as the continuation of the war, and divers other noble- 
men, whoſe alliance contributed very little to his intereſt 
or advantage. Gotto-mio was univerſally envied for his 


wealth, and deteſted for his avarice: the reſt were either 


of the She-it-kum-ſheit-el faction, which had been long 
in diſgrace with the Mobile, or men of deſperate fortunes 
and looſe morals, who attached themſelves to the Ximian 
favqurite ſolely on account of the poſts and penſions he 
had to beſtow. * | | J | 

During theſe domeſtic commotions, . the arms of Japan 
continued to. proſper in the Indian Ocean, 'Thin-quo 
was reduced almoſt without oppoſition; and news arriv- 
ed that the conqueſt of Fan-yah was already more than 
half achieved. At the ſame time, ſome conſiderable ad- 
vantages were gained over the enemy on the continent of 
Tartary, by the Japaneſe forces under the command of 
Bron-xi=tic. It might be naturally ſuppoſed that theſe 


events would have in ſome meaſure reconciled the Ni- 


phonites to the new miniſtry ; but they produced rather 
a contrary effect. The blatant beaſt was reſolved to re- 
joice at no victories but thoſe that were obtained under 
the auſpices of its beloved Taycho; and now took it high- 
ly amiſs that Yak-ſtrot ſhould preſume to take any itep 
which might redound to the glory of the empire. -No- 
thing could have pleaſed the monſter at this juncture fo 
— as the miſcarriage of both expeditions, and a cer- 
tain information that all the troops and ſhips employed in 
them had miſerably periſhed. The king of | Corea, how- 
ever, was ſo alarmed at the progreſs of the Japaneſe be- 
fore Fan-yah, that he began to tremble for all his diſtant 
colonies, and earneſtly craved the advice of the cabinet of 
1 touching ſome ſcheme to make a diverſion in their 
avour. f | 
The councils of Pekin have _ me fruitful of in. 
5 4 
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trigues to embroil the xeſt of Aſia, They ſuggeſted a 
plan to the king of Corea, which he forthwith put in ex- 
ecution. The land of Fumma, which borders on the Co- 
rean territories, was governed by a prince nearly allied to 
the king of Corea, although his ſubjets had yery inti- 
mate connections in the way of commerce with the em- 
pire of Japan, which indeed had entered into an offenſive 
and defenſive alliance with this 7. The emperor 
of China and the king of Corea having d the ve- 
reign of Fumma, and found him well diſpoſed to enter 
into their meaſures, communicated their ſcheme, in which 
he immediately concurred. 'They called upon him in pub- 
lic, as their friend and ally, to join them againſt the Japa- 


neſe, as the inveterate enemy of the religion of Fo, and 


as an inſolent people, who affected a deſpotiſm at ſea, to 
the detriment and deſtruction of all their neighbours; 
| 182 that he muſt either immediately break 
with the Dairo, or expect an invaſion on the fide of Corea. 
The prince of Fumma affected to complain loudly of this 
iniquitous propoſal z he made a merit of rejecting the al- 
ternative z and immediately demanded of the court of 
Meaco the ſuccours ſtipulated in the treaty of alliance, 
in order to defend his dominions. In all appearance, ifl- 
deed, there was no time to be loſt ; for the monarchs of 
China and Corea declared war againſt him without fur- 
ther heſitation ; and, uniting their forces on that fide, or- 
dered them to enter the land of Fumma, after havin 
given ſatisfactory aſſurances in private that the prince ha 
nothing to fear from their hoſtilities L 


Tak: ſtrot was not much embarraſſed on this occaſion, 


Without ſuſpecting the leaſt colluſion among the parties, 


he reſalved to take the prince of Fumma under his pro- 
tection, thereunto moved by divers conſiderations. Firſt 
and foremoſt, he piqued himſelf upon his good faith; ſe- 
condly, he knew that the trade with Fumma was of great 
. conſequence to Japan, and therefore concluded that his 
ſupporting the ſovereign of it would be a popular mea- 
ſure; thirdly, he hoped that the multiplication of expence 
incurred by this new war would — the blatant beaſt 


wince under its burden, and of conſequence reconcile it 
to the thoughts of a general pacification, which he had 
very much at heart. Meanwhile he haſtened the neceſ- 
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ſary ſuccours'to the land of Famma, and fent thither an 
old 


general, called Le-yaw-ter, in order to concert with 


the prince and his miniſters the operations of the cam- 


aign. | 
: This oficer was counted one of the ſhrewdeſt politi- 
cians in Japan ʒ and, having reſided many years as am- 


bafſador in Fumma, was well acquainted with the genius 


of that He immediately diſcovered the ſcene 
which had been acted behind the curtain. He found 
that the prince of Fumma, far from having made any pre- 
parations for his own defence, had actually withdrawn his 
garriſons from the frontier places, which were by this 
time ly occupied by the invading army of Chineſe 
and ans; that the few troops he Had were without 
clothes, arms, and diſcipline z and that he had amuſed 


the court of Meaco with falſe muſters, and a ſpecious ac- 


count of levies and preparations which had been made. 


In a word, though he could not learn the particulars, he 


comprehended the whole myſtery of the ſecret negotia- 
tions. He upbraided the miniſter of Fumma with per- 
fidy ; refuſed to aſſume the command of the Japaneſe 
auxiliaries when they arrived; and, returning to Meaco, 
communicated his difcoveries and ſuſpicions to the new 


Cuboy. But he did not meet with that reception which 


he thought he deferved for intelligence of ſuch import- 


ance, Yak-ſtrot affected to doubt; perhaps he was not 
really convinced; or, if he was, thought proper to tem- 


porize 3 and he was in the right for ſo doing. A rupture 
with Fumma at this juncture would have forced the 


prince to declare openly for the enemies of Japan; in 
which cafe, the inhabitants of Niphon would have loſt 


the benefit of a very advantageous trade. They had al- 
ready been great ſufferers in commerce by the breach 
with the king of Corea, whoſe ſubjects had been uſed to 
take off great quantities of the Japanefe manufactures, 
for which they paid in gold and ſilver; and they could 


ill bear ſuch an additional loſs as an interruption of the 


trade with Furama would have occaſioned. The Cuboy, 
therefore, continued to treat the prince of that coun 

as a ſtaunch ally, who had facrificed every other conſi- 
deration to his good faith; and, far from reſtricting him- 


ſelf to the number of troops and Fune ſtipulated in the 
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; ſent over a much more numerous body of forces 
and {hips of war; declaring, at the ſame time, he would 
1 people of Fumma with the whole power of 
apan. | it 
Buch a conſiderable diverſion of the Japaneſe ſtrength 
could not fail to anſwer in ſome meaſure the expectation 
of the two ſovereigns of China and Corea; but it did not 
vent the ſucceſs of the expeditions which were actual- 
by employed againſt their colonies in the Indian Ocean. 
t was not in his power, however, to protect Fumma, had 
the invaders been in earneſt ; but the combined army of 
the Chineſe and Coreans had orders to protract the war; 
and, inſtead of penetrating to the capital, at a time when 
the Fummians, though joined with the auxiliaries of Ja- 
pan, were not numerous enough to look them in the face, 
they made a full ſtop: in the middle of their march, and 
quietly retired into ſummer quarters. | 
The additional encumbrance of a new continental war 
redoubled the Cuboy's deſire of peace; and his inclina- 
tion being known to the enemy, who were alſo ſick of 
the war, they had recourſe to the good offices of a cer- 
tain neutral „called Sab-oi, ſovereign of the moun- 
tains of Cambodia. This prince accordingly offered his 
mediauon a: the court of Meaco, and it was wnmedaately 
aged —The necatiation for peace which had been 
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- Theſe ſucceſſes did not at all retard the concluſion of 
the treaty, which was indeed become equally neceſſary to 
all the ee concerned. Japan in particular was in 

of being ruined by her conqueſts, The war had de- 
—— ſo many men, that the whole empire could not 
afford a ſufficiency of recruits for the maintenance of the 


land forces. All thoſe who had conquered Fatſiſſio and 


Fan- yah, were already deſtroyed by hard duty and the 
diſeaſes of thoſe unhealthy climates : above two-thirds of 
the Fune were rotten in the courſe: of ſervice z and the 


_ complements of mariners reduced to leſs than one half 


of their original numbers. Troops were actually want- 


ing to garriſon the new conqueſts. The finances of Ja- 
pan were by this time drained to the bottom. One of 
her chief reſources was ſtopped by the rupture with Co- 


rea, while her expences were conſiderably augmented, 
and her national ,credit was ſtretched even to cracking, 
All theſe conſiderations ſtimulated more and more the 
Dairo and his Cuboy to. conclude: the work of peace. 
Meanwhile the enemies of Yak-ftrot gave him no quar- 


ter nor reſpite. They vilified his parts, traduced his mo- 
rals, endeavoured to intimidate him with threats which 
did not even reſpect the Dairo, and never failed to inſult 


him whenever he appeared in public. It had been the cuſ- 


of Meaco 


* 
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trigues to embroil the reſt of Aſia, They ſuggeſted a 
plan to the yg ry which he forthwith put in ex- 


ecution. The land of Fumma, which borders on the Co- 


nd defenſive alliance with 1 The. emperor 


ther heſitation ; and, uniting their forces on that fide, or- 
dered them to enter the land of Fumma, after havi 
given ſatisfactory aſſurances in private that the prince ha 

- nothing to fear from their hoſtilities, | T 


Tak: ſtrot was not much embarraſſed on this accafion. 


Without ſuſpecting the leaſt colluſion among the parties, 
he reſolved to take the prince of Fumma under his pro- 
tection, thereunto moved by divers conſiderations. Firſt 
and foremoſt, he piqued himſelf upon his goad faith; ſe- 
condly, he knew that the trade with Fumma was of great 
conſequence to Japan, and therefore concluded. that his 
ſupporting the ſovereign of it would be a popular mea- 
ſure; thirdly, he hoped that the multiplication of expence 
incurred by this new war would ts the blatant bheaſt 
wince under its burden, and of conſequence recancile it 
to the thoughts of a general pacification, which he had 

very much at heart. Meanwhile he haſtened the neceſ- 
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fary fuccours to the land of Famma, and fent thither an 
old general, called Le-yaw-ter, in order to concert with 


This officer was counted one of the ſhrewdeſt politi- 


cians in Japan ; and, having refided many as am- 
baſſador in Fumma, was well acquainted with the genius 
of that He immediately diſcovered the ſcene 


which had been ated behind the curtain. He found 
that the prince of Fumma, far from having made any pre- 
parations for his own defence, had actually withdrawn his 
garriſons from the frontier places, which were by this 
joe ror occupied by the invading army of Chineſe 
and ns; that the few troops * were without 
clothes, arms, and diſcipline; and that he had amuſed 
the court of Meaco with falſe muſters, and a ſpecious ac- 
count of levies and preparations which had been made. 
In a word, though he could not learn the particulars, he 
rchended the whole myſtery of the ſecret negotia- 
tions. He upbraided the miniſter of Fumma with per- 
ſidy; refuſed to aſſume the command of the Japaneſe 
auxiliaries when arrived; and, returning to Meaco, 
communicated his diſcoveries and ſuſpicions to the new 
Cuboy. But he did not meet with that reception which 
he thought he deferved for intelligence of ſuch import- 
ance.  Yak-ſtrot affected to doubt; perhaps he was not 
really convinced; or, if he was, thought proper to tem- 
poriae 3 and he was in the right for ſo doing. A rupture 
with Fumma at this juncture would have forced the 
prince to declare openly for the enemies of Japan; in 
which cafe, the inhabitants of Niphon would have loſt 
the benefit of a very advantageous trade. They had al- 
ready been great ſufferers in commerce by the breach 
with the king of Corea, whoſe ſubjects had been uſed to 
take off great quantities of the Japanefe manufactures, 
for which they paid in gold and filver; and they could 
ill bear ſuch an additional loſs as an interruption of the 
trade with Furama would have occaſioned. The Cuboy, 
therefore, continued to treat the prince of that coun 
as a ſtaunch ally, who had facrificed every other conſi- 
deration to his good faith; and, far from reſtricting him- 
ſelf to the number of troops and Fune ſtipulated in the 
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| ; ſent over a much more numerous body of forces 
| and ps of war ; declaring, at the ſame time, he would 
ſupport the people of Fumma with the whole power of 


apan. | . 
. Such a conſiderable diverſion of the Japaneſe ftr 
could not fail to anſwer in ſome meaſure the expectation 
of the two ſovereigns of China and Corea; but it did not 
prevent the ſucceſs of the expeditions which were actual- 
| up employed againſt their colonies in the Indian Ocean. 
It was not in his power, however, to protect Fumma, had 


the invaders been in earneſt: but the combined army of 


the Chineſe and Coreans had orders to protract the war; 
and, inſtead of penetrating to the capital, at a time when 
the Fummians, though joined with the auxiliaries of Ja- 
pan, were not numerous enough to lock them in the face, 
they made a full ſtop in the middle of their march, and 
quietly retired into ſummer quarters. 

The additional encumbrance of a new continental war 
redoubled the Cuboy's deſire of peace; and his inclina- 


tion being known to the enemy, who were alſo ſick of 


the war, they had recourſe to the good offices of a cer- 
tain neutral power, called Sab-oi,. ſovereign of the moun- 
tains of Cambodi This prince accordingly offered his 
mediation at the court of Meaco, and it was immediately 
accepted. The negotiation for peace which had been 
broke off in the miniſtry of Taycho was now reſumed ; 
an ambaſſador plenipotentiary arrived from Pekin ; and 
Gotto-mio was : 


der to adjuſt the articles, and ſign the preliminaries of 


. | 

While this new treaty was on the carpet, the arma- 
ment equipped againſt Fan-yah under the command of 
the Quo Kep-marl, and the brave admiral, who had 
ſignalized himſelf ' in the ſea of Kamtſchatka, reduced 
that important place, where they became maſters of a 
ſtrong ſquadron of Fune belonging to the king of Corea, 
together with a very conſiderable treaſure, ſufficient to 
 Indemnify Japan for the expence of the expedition. This, 
though the moſt grievous, was not the only diſaſter which 
the war brought upon the Coreans. 'Their diſtant ſettle- 
ment of Lli-nam was likewiſe taken by general 'Tra-rep, 
and the inhabitants paid an immenſe ſym in order to re» 
deem their capital from plunder, 
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ent thither in the ſame capacity, in or- 
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- "Theſe ſucceſſes did not at all retard the concluſion of 
the treaty, which was indeed become equally neceſſary to 
all the 3 concerned. Japan in particular was in dan- 
of being ruined by her conqueſts. The war had de- 

ed ſo many men, that the whole empire could not 


afford a ſufficiency of recruits for the maintenance of the 


land forces. All thoſe who had conquered Fatſiſſio and 
Fan- yah, were already deſtroyed by hard duty and the 
diſeaſes of thoſe unhealthy climates : above two-thirds of 
the Fune were rotten in the courſe: of ſervice ; and the 


complements of mariners reduced to leſs than one half 


of their original numbers. Troops were actually want» 
ing to — 2 the new conqueſts. The finances of Ja- 
pan were by this time drained to the bottom. One of 


her chief reſources was ſtopped by the rupture with Co- 
rea, while her expences were conſiderably augmented, 


and her national credit was ſtretched even to cracking. 
All theſe: conſiderations ſtimulated more and more the 
Dairo and his Cuboy to conclude: the work of peace. 
_ Meanwhile the enemies of Yak-ftrot gave him no quar- 
ter nor reſpite. They vilified his parts, traduced his mo- 
rals, endeavoured to intimidate him with threats which 
did not even reſpect the Dairo, and never failed to inſult 
him whenever he appeared in public. It had been the cuſ- 
tom, time immemorial, for the chief magiſtrate of Meaco- 
to make an entertainment for the Dairo and his empreſs, 
immediately after their nuptials, and to this banquet all 
the great Quos in Japan were. invited. The perſon who 
filled the chair at preſent was Rhum-kikh, an half-witted 
olitician, ſelf- conceited, headſtrong, turbulent, and am- 
1 a profeſſed worſhipper of Taycho, whoſe orato- 
rial talents he admired, and attempted to imitate in the 


aſſemblies of the people, where he generally excited the 


laughter of his audience. By dint of great wealth and 
extenſive traffic, he became a man of conſequence among 
the mob, notwithſtanding an illiberal turn of mind, and 
an ungracious addreſs ; and now he reſolved to uſe this 


influence for the glory of 'Taycho and the diſgrace of the 


Ximian favourite. Legion was tutored for the purpoſe, 
and-moreover, well primed with a fiery cauſtic ſpirit, in 
which Rhum-kikh was a conſiderable dealer. The Dairo 


and his young empreſs were received by him and his, 


er — ceaſing, until he was houſed in the 


city-hall, where he met wich HIER AY 
from the entertainer as well as the: At length 
Mr. Orator 'Taycho, with his co Lob-kob, 
in a triumphal car at the city- gate, ts, the blatant beaſt re 
ceived them with loud huzzas, unharneſſed their h 


and 1 itſelf in the traces, drew them through the 
b of eaco, which reſounded with acelamation. 


fort. fat al unhonoured and unnoticed. 

A ſmall ſquadron of Chineſe Fune having 
ſeſſion of a defenceleſs fiſhery belongi . apan, — — 
neighbournood of Taciche, th the emiſſarios of Taycho mag- 
nified this event into a terrible misfortune, arifing 2 
the mal - adminiſtration of the new Cuboy: nay, they did 


not ſcruple to affirm that he had left the fiſhing-town de- 


fenceleſs, on purpoſe that it might be taken by the enemy, 
ou clamour, however,' was of ſhort duration; The 
1 0a0 Ages who commanded a few Fune in one of t 
rs of Fatſiſſio, no ſooner received intelligence of 
— had happened, — he embarked what troops were 
at hand, en e e to the place, — the 


enemy to abandon 3 


12 the midſt of theſe tranſactions, the peace was ſign- 


od, ratified, and even a P in the great national coun- 
cil of the Quos, as well as in the aſſembly of the people. 
The truth is, the miniſter of Japan has it always in his 


power to ſecure a majority in both theſe conventions, by 


means that may be eafily gueſſed ; and thoſe Co not 


— — IRE a -ſtrot in a ſpeech — 


t council, who were not a litte to 


| him ſpeak with m_ and extent of knowledge 3 


fone hipd hom vop nted as tongue-tied, and, in point 


of elocution, little — than ey palfrey he rode. He 


now vindicated all the ſteps he had taken ſince his acceſ- 
fion to the helm: he demonſtrated the neceſſity of a pa- 


— explained and deſcanted 3 | 
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the weaty and, finally, declared his conſcience was ſo | 


clear in this matter, that, when he died, he ſhould defire 
Co dhe engraved on his tomb, but that 


he was the author of this 


PEACE. 
_ Nevertheleſs, the approbation of — was mee 


obtained without violent debate and altercation. . 
different articles were cenſured. and inveighed : 
the Fatzman, the late Cuboy Fika-kaka, l v4 


rum-poo, Ni po, and many other Quos 3 
pie nun —— —————— 
dominated e eben 1 dere he peace i he em: 

the peace un the affem- 
rays A the hr ad for ſome days pretended to 
be Sh, at he might mak» rc of bw pr 

TY owing a contempt for his own life, when 
the good of his country was at ſtake. In order to excite 
the admiration of the public, and render his appearance 


in the aſſembly the more firiking, he was carried thither 


on a kind of 3 7 apy orgs i. up in ONO 
three woolen night-caps on his Legion 

which yelled, and ET and whooped, and — — 
with ſuch vociferation, that every ſtreet of Meaco rung 
with hideous clamour. In this equipage did Taycho en- 
ter the aſſembly, where, being * two adherents, 


he, aſter a prelude of groune to wake the attentinas of his 
1 to declaim againſt the peace as inade- 


quate, ul, and diſadvantageous: nay, he ventured 
to ſtigmatize every ſeparate article, th he knew it 
was in the power of each individual of his hearers to con- 
front him with the — V es had fubſeribed the 
preceding year, in all leſs honourable and — 

e 838 1 9 glarin 
and a abſurd he crammed. down the of 
the multitude f but they would not go down with this 
aſſembly of the people, which, in ſpite: of his flannel, his 
e dy arte E 

peace by a great ty. Not 

b reaſon to applaud the peace- makers, who mighe 
— dictated their own terms, had they proceeded with 
more ity and leſs 8 But Fokh- ſi-rokhu 


and. his brothen undertakers, having the treaſure of Japan 


w * greateſt fn of he 


This orator, incenſed at his bad fucceſs within doors, 


renewed and redoubled his operations without. He ex- 
aſperated Legion againſt Tak- ſtrot to ſuch à pitch of 
rage, that the monſter could not hear the Cuboy's name 
three times pronounced without falling into fits. His 


found out two originals admirably calculated for execut- 
ing his vengeance _ the Ximian favourite. One of 


them, called Llur-chir, a profligate Bonza, degraded for 


his lewd life, poſſeſſed a wonderful talent of exciting dif- 


ferent paſſions in the blatant beaſt, by dint of / quaint 


rhymes, which were ſaid to be inſpirations of the demon 


of obloquy, to whom he had ſold his ſoul. Theſe oracles 
not only commanded the paſſions, but even influenced 


the organs of the beaſt in ſuch a manner, as to occaſion 


an evacuation either upwards or downwards, at the plea- 
ſure of the operator. The other, known by the name of 
Jan-ki-dtzin, was counted the beſt markſman in Japan in 
the art and myſtery of dirt-throwing. He poſſeſſed the 
art of making balls of filth, which were famous for ſtick- 


— 


ing and — and theſe he threw with ſuch dexterity, 
that they very ſeldom miſſed their aim. Being reduced 


to a low ebb of fortune by his debaucheries, he had made 
advances to the new Cuboy, who had rejected his prof- 


fered ſervices, on account of his immoral character; a 
* punctilio, which but ill became Yak-ſtrot, who 


paid very little regard to reputation in choofing ſome 
of the colleagues he had affociated in his adminiſtration. 


Be that as it may, he no ſooner underſtood that Mr. 


Orator Taycho was buſy in preparing for an active cam- 
paign, than he likewiſe began to put himſelf in a poſture 
of defence. He hired a body of mercenaries, and pro- 
vided ſome dirt-men and rhymers. Then, taking the 


field, a ſharp conteſt and _ match enſued; but the 
ed. 


diſpute was ſoon terminate ak-ſtrot's verſifiers turn- 


ed out no great conjurers on the trial. They were not 
ſuch favourites of the demon as Llur-chir. The rhymes 


they uſed produced no other effect upon Legion but that 
of ſetting it a-braying. The Cuboy's dirt-men, however, 


played their parts tolerably well. Though their balls 
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were inferior in point of compoſition to thoſe of Jan-ki= 
dtzin, they did not fail to diſcompoſe Orator Taycho and 
his friend Lob-kob, whoſe eyes were ſeen to water with 
the ſmart occaſioned by thoſe miſſiles ; but theſe laſt had 
a great advantage over their adverſaries, in the zeal and 


attachment of Legion, whoſe numerous tongues were al- 


ways ready to lick off the ordure that ſtuck to any pa 
of their leaders; and this they did with ſuch ſigns of ſa- 
tisfaction, as ſeemed to indicate an appetite for all man- 
ner of filth. : 5 118 
Yak-ſtrot having ſuffered woefully in his own perſon, 


and ſeeing his partizans in confuſion, thought proper to 


retreat. Yet, although diſcomfited, he was not diſcou- 
raged. On the contrary, having at bottom a fund of fa- 
naticiſm, which, like camomile, grows the faſter for be- 
ing trod upon, he became more obſtinately bent than. 
ever upon proſecuting his own ſchemes for the good of 
the people in their own deſpite. His vanity was likewiſe 
buoyed up by the flattery of his creatures, who extolled 
the paſſive courage he had ſhown in the late engagement. 
Though every part of him ſtill tingled and ſtunk, from 
the balls of the enemy, he perſuaded himſelf that not one 
of their miſſiles had taken place; and of conſequence, 
that there was ſomething of divinity in his perſon. Full 
of this notion, he diſcarded his rhymſters and his dirt- 
caſters as unneceſſary, and reſolved to bear the brunt of 
the battle in his own individual perſon. | 


Fokh-ſi-rokhu adviſed him, nevertheleſs, to fill his 


trowſers with gold obans, which he might throw at Le- 
gion, in caſe of neceſſity, aſſuring him that this was the 


only ammunition which the monſter could not withſtand. 
The advice was good; and the Cuboy . might have fol- 


lowed it, without being obliged to the treaſury of Japan; 


for he was by this time become immenſely rich, in con- 
ſequence of having found a hoard in digging his garden : 


but this was an expedient which Yak-ſtrot could never be 
prevailed upon to uſe, either on this or any other oc a- 


ſion. - Indeed, he was now ſo convinced of his own per- 
ſonal energy, that he perſuaded his maſter Gio-gio to 
come forth, and ſee it operate on the blatant beaſt. Ac- 
cordingly the Dairo aſcended his car of ſtate, while the 

Cuboy, arrayed in all his trappings, ſtood before him 
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Lur-chir ne ſobner beheld Rim proſtrate, than adyancin 
with the monſter, dg pe ot 3 „ at whic 
cet mouth and every 74 opened, and 
— and te i one fquirted from theſe 
that the unfortunate Gaben was quite gyer⸗ 
whelmed. Nay, he muſt haye been actually fufforat 
he lay, had not ſome of the Dairo's attendarits in- 


. — and reſents? hint for the yengeante af the 


monſter. He was carried home in ſuck an utfavoury 


„ chat. his family ſmelled his difaſter long Belge be 


| cane in fight ; and when he r try ge 

dition; covered with ordure; blinded with dirt; "Leif ven 
Fo hd what and moron, vi Mor ae wit 

ice pa was immediately ſtrippe Waſlie 

x. mba means being uſed? for his recovery, ke in male 
time retrieved his recollection. 
He was now Fr els with „ 
the diriniry of his 
tun, He aſpired to 12 
to devote himſelf as a 99 ys 


his attendants were employed a Cali e Ay 5 S 
ſtack to his! beard, de recited” in 2 catrical tone, the 
ſtanga of « famous Japanieſe' bard; whoſe" foul afterwards. 
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His friends hearing him declare his reſolution of dying 


for his country, began to fear that his underſtanding was 
diſturbed. y adviſed him to yield to the torrent, 


which was become too impetuous to ſtem; to reſign the 
Cu ip quietly, and reſerve his virtues for a more fa- 
yourable occaſion. In vain his friends remonſtrated : in 
vain his wife and children employed their tears and en- 


treaties to the ſame purpoſe. He lent a deaf ear to all 
their ſolicitations, until began to drop ſome hints 


that ſeemed to imply a ſuſpicion of his infanity, which 
alarmed him N and the Dairo himſelf _ 
ing to him in private, that it was become abſolutely ne- 
cefſary to temporize, he * 4 the reins of goverament 
with a heavy heart, though not before he was aſſured 
that he ſhould ſtill continue to exert his influence behind 
ther 55 of | 

_ Gio-gio's own perſon had not eſcaped untouched in the 


laſt feirmiſh. Jan-ki-dtzin was tranſported to ſuch a a 


pitch of inſolence, that he aimed ſome balls at the Dairo, 


and one of them taking place exactly betwixt the eyes, 


defiled his whole viſage. Had the laws of Japan been 


executed in all their ſeverity againſt this audacious ple- 


beian, he would have ſuffered crucifixion on the ſpot : 


but Gio-gio, being good-natured even to a fault, con- 


tented himſelf with ordering ſome of his attendants to ap- 


prehend and put him in the public ſtocks, after having 


ſeized the whole cargo of filth which he had collected at 
his habitation, for the manufacture of his balls. Legion 
was no ſooner informed of his diſgrace, than it releaſed 
him by force, being therein comforted and abetted by the 
declaration of a puny magiſtrate, called Praff-patt-ph 

who ſeized this, as the only opportunity he ſhould ever 


find of giving himſelf any conſequence in the common- 


wealth. Accordingly, the monſter hoiſting him and 
Jan-ki-dtzin on their ſhoulders, went in pr eon through 
the ſtreets of Meaco, hollowing, huzzaing, and extolling 
this venerable pair of patriots, as the Palladia of the li- 
erty of Japan. . 1 11 
he monſter's officious zeal on this occaſion, was far 


b 
from being agreeable to Mr. Orator Taycho, who took 


umbrage at this exaltation of his two underſtrappers, and 


from that moment devoted Jan-ki-dtzin to deſtruction. 


Vol. VI. LI 
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. martyr. to the odium of the 
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of his government, that this dirt monger ſhauld be pu- 
niſned, gave directions for trying him according t0 the 
laws of the land. He n 
the aſſembly of the people, where his old patron Taycho 
not only diſclaimed him, but even repreſented him ag a 
worthleſs atheiſt and ſower of edition: but he eſcaped 
the weight of a more ſevere ſentence; in another tribunal, 
by retreating without beat of drum, into the territories:of 
China, where he found an aſylum, from whente he 
made divers ineffectual appeals to the multitudindous be⸗ 
at Nip hen. e FT atbf 
As for Tak-ſtrot, he was Santini a: da might 
public, hich produced a 
ferment all over the nation. His name was become 2 
term of reproach. He was burnt or crucified in aſſigy ini 
every city, town, village, and diſtrict of Niphon. Even 
his own countrymen, the Ximians, held him in;abhorl8 
rence and execration. Notwithſtanding his partiality te 
the natale ſolum, he had not been able to provide for all 
thoſe adventurers who came from thence, in conſequeneg 
of his promotion. The whole number of the diſappointed 
became his enemies of courſe; and the reſt; ſinding them 
ſelves expoſed to the animoſity and ill offices of their fel 
low ſubjects of Niphon, who hated. the whole dommu⸗- 
nity for his ſake, inveighed againſt Lak · ſtrot as the curſo 
of their nation. e, een , igldw 261 90 
In the midit of all this deteſtation and diſgrace, it muſt 
be owned, for the ſake of truth, that Lak-ſtrot. was 
one of the honeſteſt men in Japan, and certainly the 
greateſt benefactor to the empire. Juſt, upright, ſincere 
and charitable; his heart was ry of:; friendſhip 
and tenderneſs. He was a. virtuous huſband, a fond fas 
- ther, a kind maſter, and a zealous friend. In his publia 
capacity, he had nothing in view but the advantage of 
Japans in the proſecution of which, he 1 
e ſnould be able to diſplay all the abilities of a profound 
ſtateſman, and all the virtues of the moſt ſublime; patrio- 
tiſm. It was here he over-rated his on importance. 
His virtue became the dupe of his vanity. Nature had 
denied him ſhining talents, as well as that eaſineſs of de- 
portment, that affability, liberal turn, and verſatile ge- 
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A without which mo man-can crer figure at tlie head 


of an adminiſtration. Nothing could be more abſurd than 
his being charged LIN of parts and underſtanding 


to guide the helm oi ment, conſidering how hap- 

pily it had been con for man years by Tika-kaka, 

whoſe natural genius would have been found unequal 
even to tlie art and myſtery of - wook-combing. . Beſide 

— had pro in his hands as much as it ever 

tick under the auſpices e eee 3 though, as 1 

have before erte neither the one nor the other opal 


jutiy claim any merit from its ſucceſs. „Men i tx e: 
But Yak-ſtrot's ſervices to the public were much ors 
ce the in another reſpect. He had the. reſolution to 
the ſhameful and pernicious engagements which 
8 bus had contracted on the continent of Tartary. 

d the intolerable - burdens of the empire: 
— — its credit, when it was ſtretched even to burſting. 
3 a peace, which, if not the moſt glorious that 
have been rg Sake 2 2 * ory ſolid 
" advantageous ever Japan had co Wi | 
vhatſoever; and, in particular, much more or 
hnourable, uſeful, and (aſcertained, than that which, Tay- 
cho ad agreed to ſubſoribe the preceding year; and, by 
this peace he put an end to all the horrors of a exuel 
war which had ravaged the beſt parts of Aſia, and de- 
the lives of fix hundred thouſand men had i years 
On the whole, Yak-ſtrot's good qualities were reſpectable. 

There: _— little vicious in his compoſition and as 25 | 
to his follies, t en en 1 erben de idicule, 
than of reſentment. 41 | 4, ail ee 
Tak ſtrot's ſubatterns i 5 2 miniftry 'rejoiced i in vi 
«his running ſo far into the north of Legion's diſpleaſure. - 
Ms vt! was ſhrewdly ſuſpected that fome of their emiſ- 
had been very active againſt him in the day of his 
baer They flattered themſelves, that if he could 
o effet kually driven from the preſence of the Dairo, they 
would: ſucceed to his influence z and in the mean time 
would; acquire popularity, by turning tail to, and kicking 
at the Ximian avourite,- ho had aſſociated them i in the 
adrhiniftration,” in conſequenca of their Vow eternal 
to his 


attachmenc to his intereſt and. conſtant | 
will. Having held a ſecret”: e to concert their 
© | , | 5 5 2 | - 


1 


: i they began to execute thelf fry by ſeducing 
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Yak-ſtrot into certain odious mea fes taiſing new im- 


5 poſitions on the people, Which did not fail, indeed, to in- 
Creaſe 95 clamour of the blatant beaſt, and pre 


hg filthy diſcharge upwards and downwards; but then the 


deorrente were divided, and many a tail was lifted up 


againſt the real e of the ſcheme which the fa. | 


1 lope ey now reſolved to make à me- 
1 ile, by 


with the M u a german quarrel With 


ot, and inſulting KM on in dab. Gotto- mio cauſed a 


ferubbin -poſt to be ſet up in the n night, at the Cuboy' 
t 


door. The ſeribe Zank. de 5 preſented him with a or 
for the uns imp of brinſt he into the ſtand of Ximo : 

dhe other ſeribe pretended he could not ſpell the barba- 
rous names of the Cuboys relations and countrymen, 


5 wk were daily thruſt into the moſt lucrative employ- 


ments. As for Twitz-er the Financier, he never: ap- 
* proached Yak-ftrot without ela wing his knuckles in de- 
riſion. At the council of Twenty-eight, they thwarted 
lin he propoſed, and turned into ridicule” every 
=_—_ ſpo be,” At length they bluntly told che Dairo, 
that'as 'Yak-ſtrot reſigned the reins of adminiſtration in 
2 he muſt likewiſe give up his management behind 
e curtain ; for they were not at all diſpoſed to anſwer 
to the peo le for meaſures dictated by an inviſible: _ 
This Was but a reaſonable demand, in which the e 


| ſeemed to acquieſce. But the new miniſters Vote i it 
Was requiſite that they ſhould commit ſome overt act of 


t for the abdicated Cuboy. One of his neareſt 
relations had obtained a profitable office in the iſland of 
 Ximo; and of this, the new cabal inſiſted he ſhould' be 
immediately deprived. The Dairo remonſtrated” againſt 
the injuſtice of turning a man out of his place, for no 
other reaſon but to ſatisfy their caprice ; and plainly told 
them he could not do it without in infringing his honour, 
as he had given his word that the pofſeflor ſhould enjoy 
the poſt for life. Far from being ſatisfied with this de- 
claration, they urged their demand with redoubled im- 

ortunity, mixed with menaces which equally embarraſ- 

and incenſed the good-natured Dairo. At laſt Tak- 
ſtrot, taking compaſſion upon his indulgent maſter, pre- 

vailed upon us kinſman to releaſe him from the Oy” 
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tion of his word, by making a voluntary reſignation of 
his office. The Dairo fell ſick of vexation : his life was 
deſpaired of; and all apan was filled with alarm and 
apprebenſion àt the proſpect of an infant's aſcending the 
throne: for the heir apparent was ſtill in the cradle. 
Their fears, however, were happily diſappointed by 
the recovery of the emperor, who, to prevent as much as 
| ur to the inconveniencies that might attend his demiſe, 
during the minority of his ſon, reſolved. that a regency 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed and ratified by the ſtates of the em- 
pire. The plan of this regency he concerted in private 
with the venerable princeſs his grandmother, and his 
friend Yak-ſtrot ; and then communicated the deſign to 


had come, treated it with coldneſs and contempt. They 
were ſo elevated by their laſt triumph over the Ximian 
favourite, that they overlooked every obſtacle to their am- 


them, and them only. With this view, they. threw cold 


of the favourite more ſtrongly in the eyes of Legion, they 
endeavoured to exclude the name of his patroneſs the 
Daixo's grandmother from the deed of regency, though 
their malice was fruſtrated by the vigilance of Nan 
front offered to the family of their ſovereign. 2 
The tyranny of this junto became ſo intolerable to Gio- 
gio, that he reſolved to ſhake off their yoke, whatever 
might be the conſequence: but before any effectual ſtep 
was taken for this purpoſe, Y ak-ſtrot, who underſtood 
mechanics, and had ſtudied the art of puppet playing, 
tried an experiment on the organs of the cabal, which he 


uttering what he prompted, the ſounds came out quite 
altered in their N Gotto-mio grunted; the Finan- 
eier Twitz- er bleated, or rather brayed; one ſcribe mewed 
like a cat; the other yelped like a jackall. In ſhort, they 
were found ſo perverſe and refractory, that the maſter of 
the motion kicked them off the ſtage, and ſupplied the 
ſcene with a new ſet of puppets made of very extraordi- 
nary materials. They were the very figures through 


Ky. 
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his miniſters, who, knowing the quarter from whence it 


hition z and determined to render the Dairo dependant on 


water on the preſent meaſure; and to mark their hatred 


and the indignation of the ſtates, who reſented this af- 


tempered with individually without ſucceſs. Inſtead of 


whoſe pipes the charge of mal-adminiſtration had been ſo 
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| founded inſt the Xim mian favourite. They were 

How Fs by the Fatzman, ad Hung upon the'pegs 
very Tame: Frechen Beg . whom they 

eines pe 828 e ſuperatnuated 


5 Ra ppeared n upon the ge as an actor of ſome 
conſequence 3 wb tel 1 od 13 that his metamor- 


KLept . becauſe Yak- 

on the proper keys. 

Mae firſt exhibition of the new puppets was called 

Tophyturvy, a farce in which * all the paper 
es which their predeceſſors had built : but they per- 

ter their 8 n ſuch confuſion, that Yak-ſtrot in- 
terpoling to {Keim in order, received divers contu- 
fions and 4 icks on the ſhins, which made his eyes 
Water; and, indeed, he had in a little time reaſon enough 
to repent of the tevolution he had brought about. The 
new ſticks of adminiſtration proved more ſtiff and un- 
manageable than the former; and thoſe he had diſcarded, 
aſſociating with the blatant beaſt, bedaubed him with 
- ſuch a variety of filth, drained from all the ſewers of 
ſcurrility, that he really became a public nuiſance. Got- 
to- mio pretended remorſe of conſcience, and declared he 
would impeach Yak-ſtrot for the peace which he himſelf 
had negotiated. Twitz-er ſnivelled and cried, and caſt 
figures, to prove that Yak-ſtrot was born for the deſtruc- 
tion of Japan; and Zan-ti-fic lured an incendiary Bonze 
called Toks, to throw fire-balls wy night into the Palace 
of the favourite. | 

In this diſtreſs, Strot caſt his eyes on Taycho the 
monſter-tamer, hb alone ſeemed able to over- balance 
the weight of all other o A and to him he made 
large advances accordingly ; but his offers were. ſtill ina- 


Bad not Jet touched them 


dequate to the expectations of that Demagogue, who, 


nevertheleſs, put on a face of capitulation. He was even 
heard to ſay that Yak-ſtrot was an honeſt man, and a 
good miniſter : nay, he declared he would aſcend the 
igheſt pinnacle of the higheſt pa wik . Japan, and pro- 
claim that Yak-ſtrot had never, nor indire. 
meddled with adminiſtration fince he Ns och igned the public 
office of miniſter. Finding him, however, 82105 and 
phlegmatic i in his aa e "ought proper to change 


p ofis a" mere Fa ha | But Taycho and Lob-kob 
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his phraſe, and in the next adembly pf the people, wore 
with great vociferation,. that the fad Yak-ſtrot was the 
pra lip to Yak-ſtrot,, and operated upon him fo 
effectually, that he-forthwith ſent a charte blanche to the 


- Ly: Taycho, and 3 treaty was immediately ratified on 


> following conditions: That the faid 'Taycho ſhould be 
raĩſed to the rank of Quanbuku, and be appointed con- 
22 of the Dairo's ſignet: that no ſtate meaſure ſhould 


be taken without his, expreſs approbation : that his crea- 
ture the lawyer Praff-fog ſhould be ennobled and prefer- 


red to the moſt eminent place in the tribunals of Japan; 
and; that all his friends and dependants ſhould be provided 
for at the public expence, in ſuch a manner as he himſelf 
ſhould propoſe, His kinſman Lob-kob, however, was 


not comprehended in this treaty, the articles of which he 


inveighed againſt with ſuch acrimony, that a rupture en- 
ſued betwixt theſe two originals. The truth is, Lob-kob 
was now ſo full of his own importance, that nothing leſs 
than an equal ſhare of adminiſtration would ſatisfy his 
ambition; aud this was neither in Taycho's power nor 


inclination to grant. | | 5 
he firſt conſequence. of this treaty was a new ſhift of 
hands, and a new dance of miniſters, The chair of pre- 
cedency- was pulled from under the antiquated Fika-kaka, 
Whorf upon his back; and his heels flying up, diſco- 
vered;but too plainly: the melancholy truth of his meta- 
morphoſis. All his colleagues were diſcarded, except 
thoſe who thought proper to temporize and join in dan- 
cing the hay, according as thay one aCtuated by the new 
partners of the puppet-ſhow.. This coaltion was the great- 
eſt maſter-piece in politics, that Yak-ſtrot ever perform- 
ed. Taycho, the formidable Taycho! whom in his ſingle 
perſon he dreaded more than all his other enemies of Japan 
united, was now beeome his coadjutor, abettor, and ad- 
vocate; and, which was ſtill of more conſequence to Strot, 
that Demagogue was forſaken of his good genius. Legion. 
\ The. many-headed monſter would have ſwallowed 


don every other, ſpecies of tergiverſation in Taycho, 


except a coalition with the deteſted favourite, and the 
title of, Quo, by which he formally renounced its ſociety z 


but theſe, were articles which the mongrel could not dis 
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chat eyer eſcaped the gallows. This was a 
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cauteries applied by Gotto · mio, Twitz- er, Zan-ti-fic, with 
his underſtrapper Toks, now reinforced by Fika-kaka, 
and his difcarded aſſociates: for their common hatred to 
Yak-ſtrot, like the rod of Moſes, ſwallowed up every diſ- 
tinction of party, and every ſuggeſtion of former animo- 
ſity ; and they concurred. with incredible zeal, in rouſing 
Legion to a due ſenſe of Taycho's apoſtacy. The beaſt, 
fo | anlpe'y howled three days and three nights ſucceſ- 
ſiwely at Taycho's gate; then was ſeized with a convul- 
ion, that went off with an evacuation upwards and 
downwards, ſo offenſive, that the very air was infected. 
Ihe horrid ſounds of the beaſt's lamentations, the 
noxious. effluvia of its — diſcharge, joined to the 
poignant remorſe which Taycho felt at finding his power 
over Legion diſſolved, occaſioned a commotion in his 
brain; and this led him into certain extravagancies, which 
gave his enemies a handle to ſay he was actually inſane. 
| Flis former friends and partizans ons the beſt apo- 
— a could make 2 inconſiſteney of his con- 
duct, was to ſay he was non compos; and this report 
was far from being diſagreeable to Lak - ſtrot, becauſe it 
would at any time furniſh him with a plauſible pretence 
to diſſolve the partnerſhip, at which he inwardly repined: 
for it was neceſſity alone that drove him to a partition 
of his power with a man ſo incapable of acting in con- 
cert with any colleague whatſoever. - 
In the mean time Gotto-mio and his aſſociates left no 
ſtone unturned to acquire the ſame influence over Legion, 
which Taycho had ſo eminently poſſeſſed: but the beaſt's 
faculties, ſlender as they were, ſeemed now greatly im- 
paired, in conſequence of that arch empiric's practices 
upon its conſtitution, In vain did Gotto- mio hoop and 
hollow ; in vain did Twitz-er tickle its long ears: in vain 
did. Zan-ti-fic apply ſternutatories, and his Bonze :admi- 
niſter inflammatory glyſters; the monſter” could never be 
brought to a right underſtanding, or at all concur. with 
their deſigns, except in one inſtance, which was its an- 
tipathy to the Ximian favourite. This had become ſo ha- 
bitual, that it ated mechanically upon its organs even 
after it had loſt all other Ggns of recognition. As often as 


0 ul. Ä 
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to yell z and all the uſual conſequences enſued ; but w 
erer his new ſriends preſumed to mount him, he-threw 


humſelf on his back, and rolled them in the kennel at the 
hazard of their lives. 1 ; e ( © 4 0 


One would imagine there was ſome leaven in the na- 
ture of Yak-ſtrot, that ſoured all his ſubalterns who wete 
natives of Niphon 3 for, howſoever they promiſed all ſub- 
miſſion to his will before they were admitted into his mo- 
tion, they no ſooner found themſelves acting characters 
in his drama, than they began to thwart him in his mea- 
ſures; ſo that he was plagued by thoſe he had taken in, 
and perſecuted; by thoſe he had driven out. The two 


great props, which he had been at ſo much pains to pro- 


vide, now failed him. Taycho was grown crazy, and 
could no longer manage the monſter; and Quam- ba- cun- 
dono the Fatzman, whoſe authority had kept ſeveral pup- 


pets in awe, died about this period. Theſe two circum- 


ſtances were the more alarming, as Gotto-mio and his 


crew began to gain ground, not only in their endeavours 


to rouſe the monſter, but alſo in tampering with ſome of 
the acting puppets, to join their cabal, and make head 
againſt their maſter. Theſe exoterics grew ſo refractory, 


that, when he tried to wheel them to the right, they turn- 


ed to the left about; and, inſtead of joining hands in the 


dance of politics, rapped their heads againſt each other 
with ſuch violence, that the noiſe of the colliſion was 


heard in the ſtreet; and, if they had not been made of 
the hardeſt wood in Japan, ſome of them would certainly 
have bern ſplit in the encounter. | bh HO 

By tlis time Legion began to have ſome ſenſe of its 
own'miſerable condition. The effects of the yeaſt potions 
which it had drank ſo liberally from the hands of Taycho, 
now wore off. The fumes diſperſed; the illuſion vaniſh- 
ed x the flatulent tumour of its belly diſappeared with in- 
numerable exploſions, leaving a hideous lankneſs and ſuch 
a canine appetite as all the eatables of Japan could not ſa- 
tisfy. After having devoured the whole harveſt, it yawn- 
ed for more, and grew quite outrageous in its hunger, 
threatening to feed on human fleſh, if not plentifully A 


plied with other viands. In this dilemma, Yak-ſtrot con- 


vened the council of Twenty- eight, where, in conſidera - 


ores ; of fa e 1 e 
As 18 ve 855 Dairo with a diſpenſing p 
unknown to the — 5 2 22 en was thought nu 
ceſſary, at the next aſſembly of dag dr ar 
that conſtitute the legiſlature, | to. —. — . legal ſanction 
for that extraordinary exerciſe of prerogative, e no- 
ching but the ſalus populi could excuſe. Upon this occa- 
fon, it was diverting to ſee with what effrontery indivi- 
duals changed their principles with their places. Taycho 
the Quo, happening to be in one of his lucid intervals, 
went to the aſſembly, ſupported by his two creatures 
Praff. fog, and another link of the 2 called Lley-nah, 
ſurnamed Gurg-grog, or Curſe- mother; and this trium- 
virate, who had raiſed themſelves from no to the 
N rank in the ſtate, by vilifying and inſulting the king- 
power, and affirming that the Dairo was, kay Lac of 
people, now had the impudence to declare in the face 
of day, — in ſome. caſes the emperor's power was abſo- 
lute, and that he had an inherent right to ſuſpend and ſu- 
perſede the laws and ordinances of the legiſlature. - 
Mura-clami, who had been for ſome time eclipſed. i in 
his judicial capacity by the popularity of Praff. fog, did 
not fail to ſeize this opportunity of expoſing the 0 
ter of his upſtart rival. Though he bal been all his life 
an humble retainer to the prerogative, he now made a 
parade of patriotiſm, and in a tide of eloquence bore down 
all the flimſy arguments which the triumvirate advanced. 
He demonſtrated the futility of their reaſoning, from the 
expreſs laws and cuſtoms of the empire; he expatiated 
on the pernicious. tendency. of their doctrine, and exhibit- 
ed the inconſiſtency of their conduct in ſueh colours, that 
they muſt have hid their heads in confuſion, had they not 
happily conquered all ſenſe of ſhame, and been well con- 
vinced that the majority of the afſembly were not a whit | 
more honeſt than themſelyes. Mura-clami enjoyed a mo- 
mentary triumph; but his words made a very ſlight im- 
reſſion; ; for it was his misfortune to be a Nimian; and 
if his virtues had been more numerous than the hairs in 
his beard, this very circumſtance would have ſhaved oo 
clean away from the cnſderation of the audience. 


g the flood. gates of his abuſe, beſh: 
ſed him. Liey-nah, alias Ourſe-moth 


foe oe that he [1 


got into'the-w box ; then 5 — | 
* 46 — Praff, cried he, 4. thou haſt ho 
les ad ers, and every raſcal in Japan will | 


thy a-ſe K.. — ts afraid of the beaſt's reſentment; 
but Taycho” beſtrid him like à Coloſſus, and be crept 
nn between his legs into a place of ſafety. This 
laſt time that the orator appeared in public. _ 
made after this occurrence; it was found neceſſar 


confine him to'a dark chamber, and Yak-ftrot was { 


his own inventions. 

In this dilemma he had eber to the old pee 
of changing hands; and, as a prelude to this reform, 
made advances to Gotto- mio, whom he actually detach- 
ed from the oppoſition, by providing his friends and de- 
| e with lucrative offices, and promifing to take no 

eps of conſequence without his privity and approbation. 


A ſop was at the ſame time thrown to Twitz-erz | Zan-ti- 


fic; lulled with ſpecious promiſes, diſcarded Toks the in- 
ccndiary Bone 3 Lob-kob figned a neutrality; and old 
Fika-kaka was deprived of the uſe of ſpeech: —in/a word; 


the ill-cemented confederacy of Strot's exoteric foes fell 


aſunder; and Legion had now no rage but the rage of 
hunger to be appeaſed. But the Ximian favourite was 
{till thwarted in his operations behind the curtain; for 
* had ſo often chopped and changed the figures that 


4 his motion, that they were all of different ma- 
teria 


fo wretchedly ſorted and fo ill toned, that, when 


they came _—_ the' ſcene, they produced! nothing but dis- 
ord 


cord and di 
The Japaneſe colony of Fatſiſſio had been ſettled above 


a century; and, in the face of a thouſand dangers and 


dlifficulties, raiſed themſelves to ſuch conſideration, that 

they conſumed infinite quantities of the manufactures of 

Japan, for which they paid their mother country in gold 

and ſilver, and precious drugs, the produce of their plan- 

_ tations.” The advantages which Japan reaped from this 
traffic with her own co fotiiſts, almoſt equalled the amount 


of what ſhe gained by her commerce with all the other 


parts of Aſia. Twitz-er, when he managed the finances 


of TOE had in his great wiſdom planned, Procured, 
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and promulgated a; law, ſaddling the Fatſiſſians with a 
grievous tax to anſwer the occaſions of the Japaneſe go- 
vernment; an impoſition which ſtruck at the very vitals 
of their conſtitution, by which they were exempt from 
all burdens but ſuch as they fitted for their on ſhoulders. 
They raiſed a mighty clamour at this innovation, in which 


ſhey were joined by Legion, at that time under the influ- 


ence of Taycho, who, in the aſſembly of the people, bit- 
terly inveighed againſt che authors and abettors of ſuch 
an arbitrary and tyrannical meaſure. Their reproach and 
execration did not ſtop at Twitz- er, but proceeded, as 
uſual, to Yak-ſtrot, who was the general butt at which 
all the arrows of ſlander, ſcurtility, and abuſe, were le- 
yelled. The puppets with which he ſupplied: the places 
of 'Pwitz-er and his affociates, in order to recommenc 
themſelves to Legion, and perhaps with a view to mor 
tify the favourite, who had patronized the Fatſiſſian tax, 
inſiſted upon withdrawing this impoſition,” which was ac- 
cordingly abrogated, to the no ſmall diſgrace and con- 
tempt. of the lawgivers ; but when theſe new  minſſters 
were turned out, to make way for Taycho and his friends, 
che intereſt of the Fatſiſſians was again abandoned. Even 
the orator himſelf declaimed againſt them with an unem- 
barraſſed countenance, after they had raiſed ſtatues to him 
as their friend and patron; and meaſures were taken to 
make them feel all the ſeverity of an. abject dependence 
upon the legiſſature of Japan. Finally, Gotto- mio acced- 
ed to this ſyſtem, which he had formerly approved in con- 
junction with Twitz- er; and preparations were made for 
uſing compulſory meaſures, ſhould the eoloniſts refuſe to 
ſubmit with a good grace. eat bad: Tr - 
The Fatſiſſians, far from acquieſcing in theſe proceed- 
ings, reſolved to defend to the laſt extremity thoſe liber- 
ties which they had hitherto preſerved ; and, as a proof 
of their independence, agreed among themſelves to re- 
nounce all the ſuperſſuities with which they had ſo long 
been furniſhed, at a vaſt expence, from the manufactures 
of Japan, ſince that nation had begun to act towards them 
with all the cruelty of a ſtep- mother. It was amazing to 
ſee and to hear how Legion raved, and ſlabbered, and ſnap- 
its multitudinous jaws in the ſtreets of Meaco, when 
it underſtood that the Fatſiſſians were determined to live 
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tf on what! their''own' country afforded. They were repre. 
ſented and reviled as ruffians, barbarians, and unnatural 
monſters, Who clapped the dagger to the breaſt of their 
; | indulgent mother, in preſuming to ſave themſelves = 
___ expenee' of thoſe! ſuperfluities, which, by the bye, her 
cruel impoſitions' had left them no money to purchaſe. 
Nothing was heard in Japan but threats of puniſhing 
thoſe dngateful coloniſts with whips and ſcorpions. ' For 
this purpoſe troops were afſembled and fleets equipped; 
and the blatant” beaſt yawned with impatient expectation 
of being drenched with the blood of its fellow. ſubjects. 
Da ſtrot was ſeized with horror at the proſpect of 
ſuch extremities ; for, to give the devil his due, his diſ- 
tion was neither arbitrary nor cruel ; but he had been 
ied 7 evil 'counſellors into a train of falſe politics, 
| the conſe quences of which he did not foreſee. He now 
fſummoned council after council to deliberate upon con- 
5 9 eee but found the motley crew ſo di- 
intereſt, faction, and mutual rancour, that 
no — 7 plan could be formed; all was nonſenſe, 
clamour, and contradiction. The Ximian favourite now 
wiſhed all his puppets at the devil, and ſecretly curſed 
the hour in which he firſt undertook the motion. He 
even fell fick of chagrin, and reſolved in good earneſt to 
"withdraw himſelf entirely from the political helm, which 
he was now convinced he had no talents to guide. In 
the mean time, he tried to find ſome temporary allevia- 
tion to the evils occaſioned by the monſtrous incon none cir 
of the members and materials that compoſed his admini- 
ſtration. But before any effectual meaſures could be ta- 
ken, his evil genius, ever active, brewed up a new ſtorm 
in another quarter, which had well nigh wept him pry 
all wy tan into the 2 of a aN ny | 
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